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RULES 


OF THE 

Society for ib? Promotion of Bclicnic Studies. 


I, The objects of this Society shall be as follows : — 

1. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photo- 
graphs of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, 
and with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society 
notes or sketches of archaeological and topographical interest. 

III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archaeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilisation. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, 40 Hon. Members, and Ordinary 
Members. All officers of the Society shall be chosen from among its 
Members, and shall be cx- officio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinar}^ or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of the 
Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer the 
Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society, provided that the Society shall 
not make any dividend, gift, division or bonus in money unto or between 
any of its members : in the Council shall also be vested the control of all 

h ix 
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publiccitiuns i-:.ucd by the Society, and the general management of all its 
affair^ and concerns. The number of the Council shall not exceed fifty. 

5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
sub.->cri[nions. donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed bv the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by tht* secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
tluj despatch of busineb:^. 

8. Due notice of every such fleeting shall be sent to each Member 
ot the Council, bv a summons signed by the Secretary. 

0. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the thiee present be a permanent olheer of the Society, shall be a 
([iKU'um. 

10. All (picbtions before the Council shall be determined by a 
inajoritv of votes. Tlic Chairman to have a casting vote. 

11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

le. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
tlu' Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a lecjuibitioii signed by at least four Members of the Council. 

l y dwo Auditors, not being ^Members of the Council, shall be 
eU‘('te<l b\' the Society in each year. 

14. A Ceneral Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of ea('h ytair, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Othcers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other busmcbs recommended by the Council discussed 
and detei mined. iMeetmgb ot the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may hx, due notice being 
I'lven to Members. 

13. Ihe President, Vice-Prcsidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected bv the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 



16. The President sliall be elected by the ^leinbers of the Societv 
at the Annual Meeting for a period of tliree xa-ars, and >liall not be 
immediately eligible for re-election. 

17. The Vice-Presidents shall be eletted by the Mnnlars of tlie 
Society at the Annual Meeting for a period of one year, after which they 
shall be eligible for re-election. 

iS. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

19. The Treasurer and Secretaries ^llall hold their ollices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

20. The elections of the Oflicer<, CouiK'il, and Auditcu’'^, at tla^ 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote, llie mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined bv tlie President 
and Council. 

21. Icverv Member of the Societv shall be summone<l to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it i'- liold. 

22. All motions made at tlie Annual Meeting shall in writing 
and shall be signed bv the mover and seconder. No nKUifui '-liall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the becretaiy at least 
three WTeks before the Annual Meeting. 

23. Upon an\’ vacanev in the Presidency occurring bctwt'cn the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall \)r eh’cttd by the 
Council to olhciate as President until the next Anniud Meeting. 

24. All vacancies among the other Oilicers of tin; Society occurring 
betw^ecn the same dates shall in like manner be pr(Aasi<jnally hik'd up 
by the Council until the next Annual ^^Iciuing. 

25. The names of all Candidates wishing to become Members (d the 
Society shall be submitted to the Council in whose haiuE their ek etion 
shall rest. 

26. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, {xiyable 
and due on the ist of January eacli year ; tlii> annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a single payment of £15 15 so, entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society ff)r life, witliout further payment. All 
Members elected on or after January i, 1921, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee of one guinea. 

27. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publication^ of the Society. 
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aS. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 

29. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January i; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

30. If at an}^ time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
jNIember of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such ^Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society" specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the ^Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

31. The Council shall have power to nominate 40 British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

32. The Council may at their discretion elect from British Uni- 
versities as Student-Associates : — 

(a) Undergraduates. 

(b) Graduates of not more than one year s standing. 

(cj Women Students of equivalent status at Cambridge 
University. 

33. Student-Associates shall be elected for a period not exceeding 
five years, but in all cases Student-Associateship shall be terminated at 
the expiration of one year from the date at which the Student takes his 
degree. 

34. The names of Candidates wishing to become Student- Associates 
shall be submitted to the Council in the manner prescribed for the 
election of Members. 

35* Every Student-Associate must be proposed by his tutor or 
teacher, who must be a person occupying a recognised position in the 
University to which the Candidate belongs, and must undertake 
responsibility for his Candidate, in respect of Books or Slides borrowed 
from the Library. 
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36. Student-Associates shall pay an Annual Subscription of los. 6 d, 
payable on election and on Januarj^ ist of each succeeding year, with- 
out Entrance Fee. They will be entitled to receive all the privileges of 
the Society, with the exception of the right to vote at Meetings. 

37. Student-Associates may become Full Members of the Society, 
without payment of Entrance Fee, at or before the expiration of their 
Student-Associateship. 

38. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members or Student- 
Associates of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled to the same 
privileges as other Ordinary Members or Student-Associates. 

39. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 


Dt'cemheVy 1932 . 
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Blown. S. H . I o. C lU Z<‘fl Riuk . ( ) . 

Bi owns^t'i. Miss M, (j., Btihn}i\( lojt, (Jtutt. biintfhun. 'sunty. 

(ialvoi oicssi. M. J., 24. It ///(/// ( .S.n. I. 

C.liipprr. Miss Rmh. 4L, RidLitinxuti! (jiudiii^. It . i. 

Cllaik. W. 11 .. 44, Rt'ikt'hv S<iUiin\ It 1. 

Cioiliato. H.. iJi, Wiilititld It^/K N It II. 

( airi in<4ton. R (i.. ) ixiut\ hxdur.:. It' ", 

l)ah‘, F.. .Miiuidh, hint's Rudd. Rnkhdni'^ttd, }lt>!s 
lll( kills. \V. ()., i)dkh)d(S, i hdf It Rinifst . ( KiddlffLNi:. 

Diindas. Miss F.. \\Mor/dj( Ahht\ Sikonl. }Uuk\. 

Edwards. B. S.. bd. Daftruxidli J*dfk R'/.kL Ihiih^^dti. \.ll'. " 

Elliott. H. S., 7 At' (ddinttun S(hont. ( oihmEt. 

Ft-n^iison. R M . \ss<)( iat< -Pioit ^soi . / i/f ,S,; k<!ti In u dii. ( df.ddti 

Finiifuan, 1 .. b. ( A: nun. Lnndotidf n i . In hind. 

l’it/l\iti i( k. I .. V. Mdi^tinl's. liiinth^. I.dfx 

Foitiw. lb H.. t tf (. I! (iih’s. Imj.. W nod \<d/rn. ni. L.tdidtn. 

Frank. I'-. |.. .| p innun Rmid. I jivJ>dsf,>n . liinuniEnnn 

(iaunt. Miss Ik M..4, Xm thundm hmd Rd . SKtiJuld <nid( n>n ! I ii^h Siknid, Rnlht i luiui . } <d i . 
(it'aiin^. Miss A. \\.. 12. hffinuLttni (.<>ut( (,,ndni . In miu-fnn. It . J'>. 

(iibhons. Miss F. F.. i ItVs/ lidkin Stmt. S.It i. 

(iiifhths. ( i. V.. Sinuhiioft. hmunnd Rnnk. Shf!;nld 

Hals(‘\ . Sii EauK'iK ( E.. K.B. 1 ... ; n . W <>} hh silnti. m (luihlf ijd 

Hamisw 01 til, 14, ll\fh Rdtk (oinhm. It. 2. 

Halt. Dr. B< in. nd. <>p linh \ S/mt. It . i. 

Flart. (#., Derain House, (jow/i lldl. ( nunh IjuI. \. 

Flodirs , E. P.. pi. Rout .Shfit, S'. It. i, 

H('nnik(T-Hraton, R., F.S. \.. Ruihnnixn idu Aits ( /,/A. S /.-/// Ron, It'. 

Fb •W’ctson. }., ihieeu iJizubefli's (nduufun Stlionj. ( nnir ^‘<0 nwjr Luns. 

Hollfv. Miss Xan, llioh/nid Jldll. I nuns!t\ ( Si i'kduif<tnu. 

Hollow av. Rev. W. j.. ,S/. Aldi\'s I uiUdo,, Scthniy. 

How. !•'. \V.. 21, .\lnfnn Streit, Oxjoid. 

Hnulifs, (j. S., .M.B.. B S.. F .R.( ..S.. b. St. Leon tads, ) or k. 

|a< kson. Major R. \V. H.. .M.l).. HiHduld. ( din iron. Itk/r\. 

Jones. HeiEi it, 27. Aicnuf Road. A .It . b. 

Krnt. F. E.. Bntrh .Museum. U .(. i. 

Ken\on. J. B.. Tdimton SchnoR 1 aunton. Smm set . 

Kniuht. Ik .\.. I Elms Rond. (Jaihum, S.It". 4. 

Ef e. H. 1 ). P., b, Leutnu Rodd. I he Bdik. Xotinnzhdrn, 

EittP-, Misx Isabf). 4P1. Ldikspur Innue. 'jintiond. \ra > dstii -on-'Ene . 

Eloyd. J. E., St, MuhdfVs I'uiiydiit. ( ,ru klen nod. 

Lciuisos, Ik E.. paste n-stiinte. At^'nr. 
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Lovettj F, R.. 74. Victoria RoacL Clapharn Common, 5 . IF. 4. 

Lowe. Miss Lucy A.. Litt. D., 7. Xoith Giange Mount, Headingley, Leeds. 

Luptoiij Ciharles. LL.D., O.B.E.. Can Head. Roundhay, Leeds. 

Mackenzie, Compton. Eilean Aigas. Beauly. Inverness-dhire. 

Millar. C. M. H.. Trinity College. Glenalrnond, Peithshire, Scotland. 

Xe%vall. H. F., F.R.S.. Madingley Rise, Carnbiidge. 

Oakeley, Miss H. D.. 6, Gordon Square. W.C. i. 

Penncfather. H. \V. A.. Freese-, 43, Prince's Gardens, 7. 

Prance. C. A., i. Painassos', B) idgefield. Faniham. Surrey. 

Piice, Miss M.. School of S. May and S. Anne. Abbots Biomley, Staffoid. 

Purdon, W. T.. Huntingdon, Killucan, hiAi Fiee State. 

Ramsey, ^^^iss D. \V., 43, Ladbroke Square. IF. 1 1. 

Rawnsley, Mrs. Walter, Well Vale. Alfoid, Lines. 

Remvick, E. D., Leigh Hill Cottage, Cobharn, Siarey. 

Rickett, D. H. V .. Haivthonn. Ocerton Road, Sutton. Siuiey. 

Rule, R., 9, Coolhurst Avenue. Cioiich End. X. 8. 

Scutt, Prof. C. A., The University. Melbourne. Australia. 

Sinkinson, A. P. Lc M., 163, Marlborough Road, Gillingham, Kent. 

Skinner, \\ . G., Cornwall Park, Xewton Stewart, Wigtownshire. 

Somerset. E. J., 20, Dulwich Common, S.E. 21. 

Somerville, R., 30, Xo/folk Sqiime. W. 2. 

Stainer. R. S., 8, Station Road. Topsham. Devon. 

Stanley, L. Stuart, 16, Cole Park Road, Twickenham. 

Stratton, H., 3, Rue Saint-Dominique . Paris. 

Swallow, Rev. J. E., Gordon House, Hessle, Forks. 

Sykes, A. G., 7, Petersfield. Cambi idge. 

Taylor, Miss S. May, Medomsley, Sidcup. Kent. 

Till, W. P., Calday Grange Grammar School. West Kirby. 

Tudeer, L., Helsinki. Oksaenk 4A, Finland. 

lustin, E. B., Jr., 963, Anderson Aienue, Xew Fork, L .S.A. 

\\ allace, .V. R.. Blundell s School. Tiverton. 

Wharton, Leonard C., 31, Greville Road, Kilburn Priory, A'MF. 6. 

White, K. D., C.owari House. George Square. Edinburgh 
W'ilkins, Miss Mary, Talma, Stanwell Road, Ashford. Middlesex. 

Wdlkins, R. F., C.B., 24, Aubrey Walk, W. 8. 

Wingate Saul, J. S., Packwood Haugh, Hockley Heath, Warwickshire. 

STUDENT ASSOCIATES. 

Elected during the year 1931 only. 

Arnhold, P. R. E., Balliol College. Oxford 15, Percival Avenue, Hampstead. A'.lF.3'i. 
Bettenson, H. S., University of Bristol (8, Wolverton Avenue, Kingston Hill, Kingsion-on- 
Tharnes i . 

Ruuike, J. W . P., 8. Moreton Gardens. South Kensington, 3. 

Block, J. K., Trinity College. Cambridge (160. Holland Road, W. 14), 

Buiiow', T.. Christ's College, Cambridge [Garghyll Dyke, Cowan Bridge, Carnforth). 
Chapman. C. H., Peterhouse, Cambridge (35, Lawrie Park Road, Sydenham, S.E. 26L 
C'.luer, C;erald D., St. Edmund Hall. Oxford (12, Elm Walk, WMledon, S.W. 20).' 

Ciurtis, E. C.. Clare College, Cambridge (42, Calderiale Road, Clapharn Park, S.W. 41. 

Deed, B. L., Peterhouse, Cambridge (42, Fitgwilliam Street, Cambridge, and 21, London Road 
Mai don. Essex). ’ 

Dickson, M. G., Xew College. Oxford iStruan. Wimbledon Park, S.W. 19). 

Eaglcston. J. N., Pembroke College. Oxford (6, Reynold's Close, A'TF. ii). 

Edgar, Miss Cicely. Somerville College, Oxford (Vauieal, BeikhamUead, Hetfs.) 

Edwards. R.. Xew College. Oxford (7, Priory Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham). 
fitzhardinge, L. F., .\ew College. Oxford [cf Commercial Bank of Sydney, 18, Bbchin Lane 
E.C. 3). 
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Franklin, E. L., Alleyns SchooL Dulwich, S,E. 'The Farm House, Richnu'ud HilL Edt^has'ou . 
Gardner. J. \V., Oriel College, Oxford ( 19B, St, PauVs Road, Canonbury, X, i). 

Gore, Hon. A. K. S. D. A., Balliol College, Oxford, 

Green, L. D., Clare College, Cambridge. 

Greene, W. D., Trinity College, Dublin ^89, Belmont Aiemie, Donnybiook, Co. Dublin . 
Hackett, J. W., 'College, Oxfoid, 

Haden, \V. D., Wadham College, Oxfoid '85, Loughboiough Road, West Biidgford, Xottingham) , 
Hannabuss, Miss E. M., Westjield College, 

Harris, L. R., King's College, London i'i8, Amherst Road, Reading}. 

Holt, A. F., St. Johns College, Oxfoid f 38. Umberdade Road, Selly Paik, Bvmingham' . 
Johnson, H. W.. Petethouse, Cambridge \Eversley, Uphill Road. Mill Hill, A*. It', p). 
Kemball-Cook, B. H., 59. Chartfield Aienue, 5 '. It\ 15. 

Kilpatrick, G. D., University College. London ^Diuham House, Tyiwhitt Road, S.E.y\ 
Lawrence, T. X.. AVa’ College, Oxfoid (48, Huron Road, 5 . It'. 17. 

Lonsdale, E. H. Cj.,St. Catherine's College, Cambridge \St. Olaves Vicarage, 52, Bootham, 1 ork\. 
Matthews, K. A., Peterhouse, Cambridge [Spetsae, Greece'. 

Megaw, Hubert, Peterhouse, Cambridge [Arden, 33, Fort William Drive, Bel fist). 

Mills, Miss Sybil B., University College, W.C. i \ Petersham Vicarage, Surrey}, 

Xeatby, G. O. M., Peterhouse, Cambridge (102, Riggindale Road, Streatham, .V. It . ib;. 
Xewell, Miss Helen, St. Hiigfi s College, Oxford [Oldfield, hriutsford, Cheshire). 

Xicholson, Stephen H., University College, W.C. i. 

Parsons, E. \V., Brasenose College, Oxford [Lindwich, Highiiew Road, Stdeup, Rent), 
Portsmore, Miss Ethel, St. Hugh's College, Oxford [ 1 06, Hambalt Road, Clapharn Park.S.W . 4) . 
Powell, J. E., Trinity College, Cambridge (32, Woodlands Park Road, King's bSorton, Birming- 
ham). 

Raven, E. J. P., King's College, Cambridge \ The Depperhaugh, Hoxrie, Diss, Korfolk''. 

Reilly, D’A. P., Xew College, Oxford \c 0 Messis. Grindley df Co., 54, Parliament Street, 
S.W. i). 

Rendall, P. G., Felsted School, Essex [Old Vicarage, Bushey Heath, Herts^. 

Rouse, A. F., St. John's College, Oxford (21. Castle Crescent, Reading] . 

See, P. H., Xew College, Oxford (4, Or me Street, It'. 2). 

Sherwin-White, A. X'., St. John's College, Oxford 129, Grove Park Gardens, Chiswick). 
Smith, F. J. G., Oriel College, Oxford 154, Bedford Gardens, Campden Hill, It'. 8). 

Talbot, J. G., Brasenose College, Oxford <St. Lawrence's I icarage, Brentford, Middlesex). 
Thomas, Aliss M. Wynn, St. Hilda's College, Oxford (3, Temple Gardens, L.C.y . 

Winnifrith, A. J. D., 27, Iverria Court, London, W. 8. 

Wood, Miss C. E., Ashdown Hall, Reading. 

Wycherley, R. E., Qiieens' College, Cambridge (12, Union Street, Hadley, Shropshire). 

Wynne, M. W., Clare College, Cambridge [Deepdene, Shankliri, 1 . of \\ .). 


SUBSCRIBIXG LIBRARIES. 

Enrolled during the year 1931 only. 

Alliance, Mount Union College Library, Alliance, Ohio, U.S.A, 

Bristol, The Library, Redlarid High School, Bristol. 

Goteborg, Stadsbiblioteket, Goteberg, Sweden. 

London, The Lecture Library, Royal Psaval College, Greenwich, S.E. 10. 

Manchester, The Library. Lancashire Independent College, W halley Range, Manchester. 
Oxford, The Library, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

Toulouse, Bibliotheque de rLhiiversite, Toulouse, France. 

\'irginia. University of Virginia, Virginia, L .S.A. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Elected during the year 1932 only. 

Adam. Mis.. 20, B to Ion Road, Cambndve, 

Arnescn, Sorenskri\er Ivar. pi. Otta, yuiicay. 

Barnett. R. D.. 8, Royal Ciescent, Holland Park, \\\ ii. 

Battiscombe. E. M.. Ronceial, 27, Montpelliei , We^ton-supei-Maie, 

Bcvan, E. J.. The C.i oft, Stonehouse, Glo^. 

Bosaiiquei. Mis. E. S., Rock Mooi, ^{Inicick, \orfhumbeiland. 

De Fever. E. C. E.. Gi. Qjieen's Gate, 7. 

Eccles, Miss E.. Romney, Lepjield Rood, Dei by, Liieipool. 

Elswoith. \V. L., 8, Waltheio Avenue, Holyhead, Anglei>ey, 

Fischer, Miss D. XE, 4G, The Diive, Golden Gieen, A. IE. 1 1. 

Howat, A. P., Methodist Colleo,e, Belfast. 

Jenkins. K. J. H., Emmanuel College, Cambridge [Biitish School, Athens, Gieece). 
Long, A. H., Rh(U-on-Sea School, Coltoyn Bar. 

Longfoid. Tlie Clountcss of, Pakenham Hall, Castlepollaid, C.o. Westmeath. 
Mclver. A. J,. Cotton College, A*. Staffs. 

Mcllor. Ciaptain F. H., White Lodge, CJiislehui st. 

Mitloid. 'F. B.. Univemiy oj St. Andieits, Scotland. 

Palmei, Mis. Cf XL A., 69", Couitjield Guldens, X'. 3. 

Parke. H. \\.. 9, Tiinity College, Dublin, Iieland. 

Peaison, L. L. Dept, of Classics, Dalhousie Umveisity, Halifax, ,\.S. 

Peril, R.. 10, Ambrose Street, Rosehill, Mauritius. 

Pitt, CLJ.. c 0 Cioieinment Monopolies Dept., Penang, Straits Settlements. 
Rikatson-Hatt, B.. 39, Onhard Court, Portman Sqiiaie, W. i. 

Ruddock, Cf L., 33, Hall Plain, Cireat Tai mouth, 

Scullard. H. H., 32, Foscote Road. Hendon, AML. 4. 

Sheddon, Edom. The C junmon Room, Giays Inn, IL.C. 

Spriggs, L. W .. 29, Dunstan Road, \.W. 1 1. 

StevensiJii, James, Lniveisity College^ Singleton Paik, Swansea. 

\\ an e-Cornish. F. H.. 43, Addison Avenue, Kensington, ii. 
w estlake. id. L).. M tlton Giange, Brough, E. Yorks. 

Wigram, Rev. \V. A.. D.D., Green Acres, Wells, Somerset. 

\\c)od. Xliss C'.. Eleanor, St. Alaigaiet's, Bushey, Herts. 

\\(>rjd. Miss Mary R., 44, Kent Gardens, Ealing, W. 13. 


STUDENT ASSOCIATES. 

Elected during the year 1932 only. 

Andrewes, ,\,,,\ew College, Oxford \Strelna, Whitchurch, Tavistock\. 

Bacon. B. M.. Trinity Hall, Cambridge ( 16, DukeA Avenue, W. 4'. 

Bailey. Miss B. L., Westfield College, Hampstead (23, Southvcood Avenue, Highgate, X. 6). 
Balnie. D. M., Clare College, Cambridge [The Crossways, Dormansland, Wingfield, Surrey), 
Bickloid, W . R., \\ adham College. Oxford ^Retreat, Burton Bradstock, Bridport, Dorset). 
Braodfield, A.. ,\ew College, Oxford T'eriwick, Park Avenue, Ilkeston, Derbyshire 
Biuce, £,. Brasenose College, Oxford i 1 1, Maypeld Avenue, Woodford Green, Essex). 
Ciatlell. F. M.. Peterhouse, Cambridge 13, Carew Road, Wallington, Surrey). 

Chidell, J. W. P., Trinity College, Cambridge {j, St. Matthew's Aienue, ^Surbiton). 

Chil\erj R. C..j Xew College, Oxford 128. Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 2), 
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Clarke, \Iaurice F. L, Clare CoUe^^e^ Cambridge • Armley Vicarage, Leeds'.. 

Corley, Miss E. P.. Wood side, Whitney, O\on. 

Craig, \\ . J., Cor/jz/i" Christi College, Cambridge M4, Bath Terrace, Tynemouth, \oithumber~ 
land ) . 

Cross, G. J., Am' College, Oxford ‘.Aston Trcold Manor, Wallingford, Berks\. 

Dunbabin, T. J., Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

Eggleshaw. J. H., 61. Auckland Road, Doncaster. 

Etty-Leal, J. \V., St. John's College, Oxford ^77, Park Mansions, Knightsbr idge, .S'. IF. i . 
Fletcher. Miss X. L., University College, London 2, WlrlLhe^ter Road. Highgate, A', b . 

Furze, Miss E. M., St. Hilda's College, Oxford. 

Gardner, Miss R. H., Westfield College, London. 

Garnsey, D. A., Am College, Oxford cS 7 . Paul's College, Xeutown, S. Wales . 
Gillingham, A. G., .Xeu' College, Oxford. 

Greenwood, A. M., Clare College, Cambridge. 

Hall, Miss F. C., Westfield College. London ■ i, IVoz/h Court, Minster Tard, Lincohv. 
Harrison, Cecil M., Trinity College, Cambridge {Sunrising, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks . 
Hawthorn, J. R.. Corpus Christi C.ollege, Oxjord. 

Hendtlass, C. M. C., St. John's College, Oxford 1 West Frier n Lane, Whetstone, A. jo . 

Icely, B., Brasenose College, Oxford ' Ba. Lancaster Place, A . IF. 3 '. 

Jackson, Miss E. M., Westfield C.ollege, London \ Mistley Place, Manningtree . 

Johnston, C. H,, Balliol College. Oxford Cockshut, Reigate, Surrey \. 

Jones, E. Mandcr-, University College, Oxfor'd \ 12. .\evern Road, Earl's Court. Alt .i. 
Kearsey, Miss Sylvia, University College. London ' 33, St. Peter's Aieniie, Caver sham, Reading). 
Kenny, E. J. A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Kidd, J. C., Oriel College, Oxford ' 17, Argyle St.. Dundee''. 

King. A. .S., King's College. Cambridge 15. Trinity Rise, Tiilse Hill. .S’. 117 21. 

Knight, G. G. Magdalene College. Cambridge Fir Trees, Leigharn Aienue, Streatharn. 
S.W. 16). 

Lipson, L. M., Balliol College, Oxford i 13, Alverstone Road, Brondesbury Park, A. IF. 2;. 
Lucas. P. B., Magdalen College, Oxford 1720. Stanhope Gardens, A. 61. 

Marriott, M. C., Clare College, Cambridge 1 12, Grenville Place. .S'. IF. 7 '. 

^Morgan, J. C., Brasenose College, Oxford 123, Elphinstorie Road, Hastings''. 

Xelson, K. E., St. John's College, Cambridge [Allendale, ^[anor Drive, Harrogate. Forks\. 
Xorris, \V. R.. Eton College, Windsor. 

Perry, R. A.. Qiieen's College, Oxford 135, Devonshire Road, S.E, 23 1. 

Procter, \V. A., Corpus Christi College, Oxjord. 

Roberts, Griffydd Madoc, Clare College, Cambridge (Bryn Hyj'tyd, Cicrn-y-Glo. Carnarvon, 
A'. Wales). 

Robson, T. G. H.. Jesus College, Oxford 122, C.hampion Grove, Denmark Hill, S.E. 3 . 
Rutherford, H. C 7 , Balliol C.ollege, Oxford 'Little Haugh, Banstead, Surrey). 

Sanders, C. W.. Qiieeris College, Oxford '30, Ennerdale Road, Richmond). 

Seaman, C. M. E., St. John's College, Oxjord (t o Merchant Taylors' School, E.C. i ;. 
Stopford, E. K., Am’ College, Oxjord. 

Thompson, G. G., Peterhouse, Cambridge >474. Cronin, ell Road. 6711 .3). 

Trendall, A, D., Trinity College, Cambridge [c 0 .\evc fealarid House, 413, Strand, London^. 
Tucker, X. \V. G,, AVa’ College, Oxjord 19, Mount Park Crescent, IF. 31. 

Wallace, W 7 P., JS'ew College, Oxford. 

Williams, Miss W. J., St. Hilda's College, Oxford {Redclifie, Frodsham, Cheshire', 

^\ right, P. R. T., Trinity College, Oxford \Fir Toll, Mayfield, Sussex), 

Yates, G. A,, 44, Lansdoivne Crescent, IF. ii. 
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J^UBSCRIBIXG LIBRARIES. 

Enrolled during the year 1932 only, 

Anxamalai, The Libiary of the University of Annamalai, Annamalainagar. Chidambaram 
.S'. India, 

Uhrisi's Hospital. The Library of Christ’s Hospital. School for Girls, Hertford, 
Chester, The Library of Chester College, The College, Chester. 

Columbia, The Library of the University of British Columbia, Vancouvei, Canada. 
Earlham, The Library of Earlham College, Earlham, Indiana, U.S.A. 

Hobart, The Library of the University of Tasmania, Hobart, Tasmania. 

Rome, La Bibhoteca Apostolica \’aticana, Cittd del Vaticano, Rome. 

lrx-\s, The Library of the Rice Institute, P.O. Box 1732, Houston, Texas, U.S.A. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

SESSION 1931-32 


The following meetings were held during the 
past session : — 

<i ) November loth, 1931. Mr. A. J. B. Wace : 
The Study of Gteek Sculpture. See below, 
p. xxii. 

(2) February 2nd, 1932. Professor F. Cha- 
poutier : The Palace at Mallia. See below, 
p. xxiii. 

{3) IMay 3rd, 1932. Professor J. L. Myies: 
The Tifenty-fourth Book of the Iliad : its 
Place in the Structine of the Poem. See below, 
p. xxiv. 

(4) The Axxe^nl Geneievl Meeting was held 
at Burlington House on June 23th, 1932, 
the retiring President (Professor Ernest 
Gardner'! occupying the chair. 

On the motion of Professor Baynes, seconded 
by Dr. Grafton Milne, Professor R. M. DaAvkms 
was unanimously elected President of the 
Society for the term of three y ears. 

On the motion of H.E. the Greek Minister, 
seconded by Professor Dodds, the following 
elections and re-elections were made unani- 
mously : — 

As members of the Council : — 

Elected : — 

Mr. A. A. Blakeway, Mr. C. W. M. Cox, 
!Mr. W. L. Cuttle, the Rev. H. H. Symonds, 
and Mr. E. H. Warmington. 

Re-elected : — 

The \dce-Presidents of the Society, 

The following Members of Council, retiring 
by rotation: — Prof. B. Ashmole, Mr. S. Casson, 
Miss Winifred Lamb, Mr. A. W. LawTence, 
Prof- J. A. K. Thomson, and Prof. P, Ure. 

On the motion of Professor Lhc, seconded 
by Mr. W. T. Purdon, the thanks of the Society 
were tendered to the auditors, Mr. C. F. Clay 
and Mr. W. E. F. Macmillan. 

The Secretary then presented the following 
Report of the Council on the Session 1931-32. 


The Council beg leave to submit their leport 
for tlic Session now concluded 

The Financial Situation. 

The financial position of the Society has be- 
come a source of consideiable anxiety to the 
Council. 

The accounts presented with this report cover 
the calendar year of 1931, the first six months 
of 'which were unusually good. The second 
half of the year, however, showed a maiked 
falling off. and since the accounts have been 
closed the position, owing to the general eco- 
nomic situation, has become rapidly worse. Not 
less than seventy members, including some of the 
Society's mo^t faithful supporters, have resigned, 
and in addition to resignations there is a long 
list of subscriptions in arrears. Few lectures are 
being given and the revenue received fiom the 
hire of slides has diminished. 

On the other hand, it is gratifying tcj nc:>tc 
that the Joiunal in its new' format has proved to 
be an economy rather than the reveise, and that 
the number of student associates, on whom the 
future of the Society must largely depend, still 
continues to increase. The number of books 
borrowed is a further proof that the Societv's 
work is more than ever appreciated. 

The Council, while they see no hope of anv 
immediate improvement, feel confident that, 
with careful and economical management, the 
Society will be able to balance its accounts. 
They make a special appeal to all members t(^ 
help them by prompt payment of their sub- 
scriptions, and by saving the Society in eveiy 
way from unnecessary^ expense. 

Artemis Orthia. 

In the year under review’ only six copies were 
sold of the Society's important publication of 
the excavations on the site of the Temple of 
.\rtemis Orthia, at Sparta. These produced 
^17 I u. 5^. and the adverse balance of the 
Orthia account yvhich will in future have a 
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sepaiatc place in the annual financial state- 
ment iiuw stands at /'034. 

On the autlioiity of the late Wilamowitz- 
MuellendodT. the book is a monument of archaeo- 
logical accLiiacy and careful presentment, and 
it is a gieat pity that its sale should be thus 
hampered by the prevailing tinancial conditions. 

Members will greatly benefit both the Society 
and themselves bv the purchase of copies. 

Obituary. 

Members will have seen in the last part of 
the Jouinal an obituary notice of the Society's 
Honorary Secretary. Miss Caroline Amy Hutton, 
d ime has not lessened the sense of loss among 
those who worked w'ith her. 

Two distinguished Honorary Members have 
passed away during the Session Professor 
Lhich von \Vilamow'itz-MoellendorfT and Pro- 
fes>or Ferdinand Xoack. 

Phe 'society has also lost by death the Ibllowing 
members : Mr. F. Brabant. Mr. L. Buncher, 
Professor H. \\ ildon Carr, Mr. P. \V. Dodd, Mr. 
Alban Head, Mr. G. B. Innes-Hopkins, Mr. 
H. R. James, the Rev. Dr. H. A. James (Presi- 
dent of St. John's College, Oxford') , the Rev. A. G. 
Kni!^ht, Professor ^V. R. Lethaby. Mr. T. Mac- 
\\v. Ml, A. E. Palmer and Sir Charles Thornas- 
Stanfoid. 

Administrative Changes. 

The Ciouiicil desire to express their most 
1 01 dial tlianks to Professor Ernest Gardner for 
hi^ SCI vices to the Society during his term of 
otlii’e which expires at the Annual Meeting. 

1 hev have great pleasure in unanimously 
nominating Mr. R. ^E Dawkins, Pi'ofcssor of 
Bv/anrine Gmek in the Cniversity of Oxford, as 
his sLKiessoi. They takt' this opportunity of 
congi atulaling Professor Da^^kins on the recent 
jmblication of his important ^vork on tlie 
C\{)iiote Chronicle of Makhairas. 

'Fhe C.ouiK li desire t(j nominate the following 
to vacancies on tiieir body : — Mr. A. A. Blake- 
wav. Ml. C. \\ . ^E C-ox. Mr. \V. L. Caittle, the 
Rev. H. H. Svrnonds and Mr. E. H. Warmington. 

I'he folloNving niembers retire by rotation and, 
l)fing eligible for le-eh'ction, are nominated 
bv the Ckmiidl: Prof. B. Ashrnole, Mr. S. 
C’.asson, Miss Winifred Lamb, Mr. A. \\\ 
LawreiKc. Piof, J. A. K. Thomson and Prof. P. 
Lie. 

Ihc Society has had during the Session three 
su< cessive Second Librarians: Mr. B. S. Page, 
who, after doing good work for the liter arv side 
of the Library, has passed on to the ETiiversiiy 
Libr-ary of Birmingham: Mr. H. S. Suther- 
land, who, in liis brief tenure ol ofiict' befoie 


taking a post at the Ashmolean Museum, could 
hardly have done more than he did for the 
Society ; and the present holder of the office, Mr. 
W. T. Purdon of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Members will learn with regret of the grave 
illness of their assistant librarian. Mr. F. Wise. 

Meetings. 

The first General Meeting of the Session w’as 
held on Xovember loth, 1931. At this meeting 
Mr. A. J. B. Wace delivered a communication 
on * The Study of Greek Sculpture.’ 

Mr. Wace said that down to the middle of 
the sixth century the artists whose names 
were recorded worked in marble: thencefor- 
\vard to the time of Praxiteles in bronze. Lysis- 
tratus, the brother of Lysippus, was said to have 
introduced in the fourth century the art of 
making piece moulds in plaster both from living 
models and from bronze statues, and Pliny said 
that the practice readied such a pitch that no 
statue of bronze or marble was made without a 
clav model. The Greeks appeared to have been 
so much influenced by the use of dav models for 
bronze statues that they employed them for marble 
statues as well. Thus they lost in their later 
marbles the fresh sculptural vigour of archaic 
Greek statues. The practice of modelling in day 
and then leaving the stone-cutter to work the 
flnished marble from it had been the universal 
practice of sculptors to the present day. 

It was probable that Praxiteles, the first 
sculptor after the sixth century renowned for 
w'ork in marble, anticipated Rodin's practice 
of leaving the carving to others. His ^vell- 
known w’oiks, such as the Satyr or the Aphrodite 
of Cnidos, were designed with the support neces- 
sary to maible as an integral pait of their com- 
position. The same w as true of the Hermes, but 
recently suggestions had been made that this was 
not an oiiginal but a marble copy of a bronze. 
Though there was no good reason to doubt the 
fourth-centuiy date, there were seiious reasons 
for legaiding it as a copy, a marble version made 
in Praxiteles's studio by his pupils or stone- 
cutters after his oiiginal clay model. The 
original \vould have been modelled by Praxi- 
teles in clay, so that it could cither be cast in 
bronze or carved in marble. 

In the subsequent discussion Mr, Stanley 
Casson, Mr. Eric Maclagan and the President 
f Professor Ernest Gardner) took part. 

H.R.H. the Crown Prince of Sweden proposed 
a vote of thanks to Mr. \\ace for his paper. 
This, having been seconded by H.E. the Greek 
Ministei, was cariied by acclamation. 
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The second General Meeting was held on 
February 3rd, 1932, when M. Fernand Chapou- 
thier, Pi'ofessor at the University of Bordeaux, 
entrusted by the French School of Athens, for six 
successive expeditions, with the supervision of the 
excavations in connexion with the Cretan Palace 
at Mallia, described the results of the completed 
work. 

It is known that the ‘ palatial ' civilisation, 
revealed to the scholastic woild by the dis- 
coveries at Knossos and Phaestos, dated back to 
about 2,100 B.c. 

The Plan of the Palace. 

M. Chapouthicr picsented the plan of the 
edifice: a collection of buildings, four-square 
round a central court. He specially insisted on 
its native characteristics. 

The magazines in the cast of the Palace con- 
tained a large number of jars and vessels, filled 
with carbonised beans, which can be identified. 
Here w'as also found an ingenious device pro- 
viding for avoidance of w aste in case of breakage 
of an oil-jar. A bench placed in the entiance 
coriidor was the post for the official supervising 
the entry and despatch of provisions. The seal 
used by this official has been recovered. He is 
represented seated before the oil-jars, on which 
he IS setting his seal. 

An enormous jar, 5 feet 6 inches high, con- 
tained the provision of oil : near it an oil-sepaia- 
tor served for the olive-working. Elsewheic, the 
armoury wc^rkshop contained the moulds in 
which bronze for dipping the tools was smelted. 

In the workshop of the vase-drillers was an 
enormous stone jar, unfinished. 

These magazines may be compaied w ith those 
of Asia Minor or Cyprus, but the plan and arrange- 
ment are more varied. The Cretan detests sym- 
metry. Thus, by adapting a hypostyle hall to 
their palace, they have intentionally given it a 
non-symmetrical plan. 

Elsew here thtw seem to have made an innova- 
tion. A little chapel with d)omos and p}odomo^ 
seems the ‘ ancestor ' of the Mycenaean me gar on 
and of the Hellenic Temple, considered until now 
as of Continental origin. 

The Ten aces comeoated to Religious Rites. 

The King, in Crete as in the East, was also 
High-Priest. Several terraces abov'e the central 
court were used for the celebration of religious 
rites. One of these, a real lot^i^ia. the ceiling of 
which W'as supported by round columns, con- 
tained an altar, and communicat(‘d by a small 
staircase with a soit of saciisty, in which were 
kept the ceiemonial weapons. 

I'he Insignia of Royalty were the sceptre, an 


axe in schist, representing a leopard I'such as were 
trained for hunting;, and an immense bronze 
sword, with hilt and knob of rock-ciystal, 
decorated w’ith gold-plate. These weapons, of 
such exceptional importance lor the histoiy of 
metal- work in the primitive Mediterranean, 
were carried by the Royal High- Priest at such 
ceremonies as took place in the loggia. Sir 
Arthur Evans had already pointed out the interest 
of these weapons in The of Dec. 24th, 1925. 

\Ve have here a truly Oriental custom, and we 
may compare the train of our Minoan Pontiff with 
the representation of the King of Persia, w hich 
the soldiers of the garrison of Dura, on the shore 
of the Euphrates, sketched on the walls of the 
fortress. Another terrace, on the contiary, draws 
us from the East and reminds us of Greece. 
There we see a round slab, deeply sunk into the 
earth, the surface of which is dug out into thirty- 
four slight depressions, arranged in a circle, 
round a deeper central cavity. This disposition 
recalls that of the kernos, a portable vase of similar 
shape, used in Greek mysteries for agrarian offer- 
ings to the Divinities of the Soil. 

It certainly appears as if the idea of this form 
of vase oi slab, peimitiing the placing of the gifts 
of different pioducts of the earth befoic the great 
Goddess, originated in C’rete. 

The Insci iptwns. 

One room, in the north of the Palace, contains 
the princely archives, d'hese consist of a collec- 
tion of pastilles, medallions, bars and tablets in 
clay, covered with hieroglyphic and early linear 
signs. A similar collection was formerly found 
at Knossos; that of Mallia contains about 
twenty new signs. 

The human head or profile under a branch, 
the galloping bull, the bird, the bow with its 
arrow, the three-footed pot, are amongst the 
most original. Besides these symbolical figures, 
linear signs arc marked on other tablets. If we 
cannot yet seize the phonetic value, we can study 
the foim. We notice how figures of everyday 
life hav e giadually become transformed into more 
geometrical shapes, till finally thev have devel- 
oped into the letteis of our alphabet. 

Here again Crete has played an important role 
in that period of histoiy in which the old Oriental 
imagery has given place to more convenient and 
more rapid forms of w riting. 

In conveying the warm thanks of the Society 
to Piofcssor Chapoutliier, Sir Aithur Evans, as a 
worker in a neighbouring field, laid stress on the 
singular importance of the discoveries made by 
the Icctuier and his colleagues at Mallia, on 
behalf of the French School, and the excellence 
of the work of the excavation itself. While at 
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Knossob the earliest Palace remains \verc largely 
destroyed or concealed by the later building, 
Mallia, whcie the earliest palatial stage was 
largely left untouched, supplied the best evidence 
of the high civilisation attained by Minoan Crete 
at the beginning of the Age of Palaces. It 
afforded a valuable link of connexion with the 
East Mediterranean lands in the days of Abiaham 
and Hammurabi. 


d’he third General Meeting was held on May 
3rd, 1932, when Professor J. L. Myres iWP.) 
delivered an address on ‘ The twenty-fourth 
book of the ; its place in the stiuctuie of the 
poem.’ 

It had been the fashion to regard the last book 
of the Iliad, wliich dealt with the ransom of the 
body of Hector, as a late supplement, and to 
consider that the poem really ended with book 
xxii, which gives the stoiy of Hector's death. 
Book ix, containing the stoiy of the embassv to 
Achilles, had alscj been treated as an expansion. 
Professor Myres, however, set out to show that 
book xxiv was necessary as the moral counter- 
part of book i containing tlie quairel of Achilles 
and Agamemnon. Book ix he legarded as 
essential to the poem. It w'as, he claimed, its 
central point, on either side of which the events 
of the story weie ranged with remarkable 
balance and symmetry. This svmmetry w^ould 
be hopelessly marred by the omission of book 
xxiv. Piofessoi Myres considered that the 
bilateral panel-patteins of geometiic vases i w hich 
roughly synchronised with the composition of 
the Iliad' pioMcled a powciful analogy to this 
scheniatisation of the poem, and illustrated his 
point with a seiies of lemarkable diagrams. 

I he last book C)1 the Odys:^e\\ w hich had like- 
wise been depreciated, was the necessary counter- 
pai t of the first and solved the legal issue there 
raised and otherwise left open. 

Book xxiii of the Iliad exhibited Achilles 
tcsiored to peace with the world; in book xxiv 
he is restoicd to peace with himself and the 
counsel of Zeus was fulfilled. 

Aftci obsercations fiorn L)r. Xairn and the 
I^iesident the pioccedings closed with a vote of 
tiianks to Professor ^t-Iyres for his interesting 
paper. 

The Joint Library and Slide Collection. 

lo illustrate the work of the past Session, 
iiguics arc given showing the activities of the 
Libiary during ' a\ a pre-war Session, {b) the 
last Session, and \C} the Session just concluded. 




(b) 

u: 


1912-13 

1930-31 

1931-3-^ 

Books added 

4^9 

891 

844 

Books borrowed... 

938 

3.508 

3.863 

Slides added 

363 

547 

293 

Slides borrowed... 

3.-:)78 

9,648 

8.591 

Slides sold 

506 

1-934 

933 

Photcgiaphs sold 

343 

193 

140 


The year has been a memorable one for 
the Library owing to its receiving the Farside 
bequest — the most substantial accession that has 
accrued to it for many years. Under the wall of 
Mrs. William Farside, the classical books of her 
late husband were left to the Society. Mr. 
Farside was a great lover of Hellas and an old 
and valued fiicnd to many of us. The books 
w eie about 600 in number, many of them finely 
bound. All which the Library did not possess 
were added to it, and a quantity of w'orn librarv 
copies weie removed and replaced by new* copies 
from the bequest. Duplicate copies from the 
same source were added where the possession bv 
the Library of a duplicate copy was desirable. A 
suitable inscription has been placed in all the 
books. Other duplicate copies w*ere sold for the 
benefit of the Library to members and student 
associates. 

The generous grant of ^'300 from the Trustee^ 
of the Carnegie Fund has now^ been nearly ex- 
pended. The money has been used entirely for 
the purchase of outstanding needs, and not foi 
binding or administrative purposes. Among 
recent purchases are the Corpus Medicorum 
Gra^corum ; Stahlin's edition of Clemens Alex- 
andrinus : Krumbacher’s Byzantinische Litteiatia 
in I wan JMuller s Handbiich \ Uromayer- 
\ eith, Antike SchlathtJ'eldet ; Hiller von Gaer- 
tringen, Thera : the completion of Brunn- 
Bruckmaiin s Denkrnalet ; Langlotz, Fruh~ 
gr iechiiche Bildhaiierschulen j Diehl, Jfustinien et la 
civilisation byzantine ; Wilcken, I.rkunden der 
Ptolemaerzcit ; the Festschrift to K.arl Schumacher, 
and thc^ Catalogue of the Library of the German 
Institute in Rome. 

The following have been added to the periodi- 
cals taken by the Library 

Antike iind Chrhtentum, the Italian Athenaeum, 
the Bulletin of the Museum of Valletta, Greece and 
Rome (published by the Classical Association;, 
Hesperia (the new* publication of the American 
School at Magna Giaecia, Morgenland and 

the Qjiarterly of the Department of Antiquities, 
Palestine. 

The Library now possesses up to date both the 
Geiman and the Austrian publications of the 
Limes. It continues to receive the excellent 
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translations published by the Association Guil- 
laume Bude. 

Two monumental works have now been com- 
pleted : the New Palaeographical Society's 
Facsimiles of Ancient MSS. and Furtwangler- 
Reichhold’s Griechhche Vasenmalerei. These 
works are now bound, the former in the chrono- 
logical sequence recommended by the editors. 

The arrangement for interchange of books 
with the National Central Library works satis- 
factorily. During the past session 44 books have 
been lent to the Central Librar\^, and 8 borrowed 
from it. 

The two Councils w ish to express their sincere 
thanks for gifts of books to the follow ing : — 

Authors : Mr. P. .Vmmann, Mr. S. E. Bassett, 
Prof. E. Bignami, Dr. E. Breccia, Mr. F. B. Brown, 
IVlr. G. M. Calhoun, Mr. E. Cesareo, Prof. R. M. 
Dawkins, Sister IM. D. Diederich, Dr. E. Diehl, 
All*. G. C. Dunning, Mr. N. P. Eleuthcriades, 
Dr. E. Gerland, Dr. \\\ S. Ferguson, Mr. E. H. 
Freshfield, Mr. O. Gueraud, Principal \V. R. 
Halliday, Mr. M. Hammerstrom, Mr. C. 
HawEes, Mr. G. Jeffery, Mr, \V. H. Knowles, 
Air. C. J. Kracincr, Jr., Pere L. Laurand. Air. E. 
Lowy, Dr. Alaiuri, Air. C. Alaltezos, Air. H. 
Alattingly, Prof. AI. \"an der Alijnsbrugge, Dr. 
J. G. Aliine, Dr. A. X. Alodona, Dr. F. Oswald, 
Air. L. Pliilippou, Sir \V. AI. Ramsay, Professor 
S. Reinach, Dr. Walter Schmid, Air. H. R. W\ 
Smith, AI. J. Staquet, Prof, F. J. do W'aele, 
Air. G. A. W ainwright, Mr. J. G. Wetzel, Air. L. 
W hibley, Prof. A. Wilhelm, Prof. P. Wolteis, AI. 
L. Zancan. 

Donors of A[iscellaneous lle/A-j.- Aliss AI. Alfoid, 
Aliss A. E. F. Barlow , Prof Xb H. Baynes, Mr. 
FI. I. Bell, Air. S. AI. Boyce, AIEs E. L. Brucc- 
Clarke, Dr. \\ \ H. Buckler, Air. O. G. S. Craw- 
ford, Prof. F. R. Earp, The Executors of the late 
Airs. L. \\\ F^arside, Lady Graves-Sawle, Prin- 
cipal W. R. Halliday, Air. Hiley, Aliss Jex-Blake, 
Airs. A. F. Liddell. Air. G. A. Alacmillan, Air, W. 
Aliller, Dr. J. G. Alilne, Di. F. Oswald, Air. J. 
Penoyre, Air. F. R. Pryor. Almc. Psichari, Mr. A. 
Reid, Canon G. Ck Richaids, Dr. W. W. Tarn, 
Aliss AI. E. J. Taylor, Alarques de la \ ega, Mr. 
A. J, B, Wace, Air. H. B. Walters, Air, L. 
Whibley. 

The Presses of the following Universities : Cali- 
fornia, Cambridge, Catholic University of 
America, Graz, Alanchester, Alichigan, Oxford, 
Les Presses Universitaires de France. 

Institutions and Associations : American Academy 
in Rome, The American Philological Association 
(Aliddletown, Conn.), American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, Association Guil- 
laume Bude, Biblioteca Apostolica \Eticana, 
British Aluseum, Chicago Oriental Institute, 
c 


The Historical .Association, L’Institut pontifical 
d’Archeologie chretienne (Rome), Aletropolitan 
Aluseum of Art {X'^ew^ York), Alinistero delP 
Educazionc XEzionale Italiana, X^orthumberland 
and Dui ham Classical Association, Oliver W'endell 
Holmes Library (Phillips Academy), Rijks- 
museum G. AI. Kam, Romisch-Germanisches 
Zentral-AIuseum (Alainz), Royal Society of 
Letters (Lund), Service des Antiquites de 
l’Eg\y)te, Societe Archeologique d’Alexandrie, 
Societe polonaise de philologie (Lwow' Uni- 
versity), Staatliche Aluseen zu Berlin, The 
Trustees and Guardians of Shakespeare's Birth- 
place. 

The Following Publishing Houses : F. Alcan, 
Allen and Unwin, Almquist and W’iksells, .Angus 
and Robertson, E, Arnold Co., ‘ L’Artisan du 
Livie,’ Bark and Schroter, Basil Blackw'ell, B. T. 
Batsford, C. H. Beck, G. Bell, Biblioteca d’arte 
editrice (Rome), E. de Boccard, Bowses and 
Bow'es, A. W. Brogger, Jonathan Cape, H. 
Champion, Ckiatto and \Vindus, G. Chiantore, 

A. Colin, Constable Co., The Courier Press, 
C. Wk Daniel, Dieterich, Faber and Faber, G. 
Fock, P, Geuthner, Grafe und Unzer, Walter de 
Giuyter, G. G. Hariap, O. Harrassowitz, D, C. 
Heath, W. Heinemann, O. Hotels, U. Hoepli, 
Hubert esr' Co., H. Keller, P. S. King < 2 ? Co., W. 
Kohlhammer, AI. Lamertin, Longmans. Green 
& Co., Alacmillan Co., Alethuen Cy Co,, H. 
Alilford, J. C. B. Alohr, John Alurray, XAsh and 
Grayson , A I. X iemeyer, R. X'oskc, G. \kin Oest, 
H. Ohlssons, R. Olden bourg, E. Partridge, 
Payot, ‘ Popolo d'ltalia ’ (^Alilan), G. Routlcdge, 
Sampson Low, Alarston Co,, F. .Schoningh, 

B. .Setnvabe, Taussig and 'Faussig, B. G. Teubner, 
.V. Topelmann, D. Xk Fzaka, A. A allecchi, J. 
Win, G. Westermann. H. D. Tjeenk Willi nk and 
Znon, Weidmann, Williams and Xorgate, J. B. 
Wolters, AI. S. Zckaki. 

The Photographic Collections. 

The situation of the slide collection is as 
follows. The new' Catalogue is a great asset and 
hardly less important is the new' Index. This 
last is a particularly good piece of work, mainly 
carried out by Mr. Purdon and Aliss A. F. 
Thompson. But, as the cost of printing them 
w'ould not be less than T400, the use of this 
apparatus is confined to those members w’ho can 
visit the Library. In consequence the main 
collection of something like 10,000 slides is used 
less than w hen the catalogue W'as on sale. 

The remedy is to go on increasing the number 
of sets of slides wfith texts. Alembers of the 
Council and others who W'ould undertake to add 
to these w’ould be doing the collections and the 
Society real service. Cnossos, Constantinople, 
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Roman .\frica, Trajan’s Column* Painting and 
Mosaic, Ancient Handicrafts, Byzantine Art, 
and the Cults of Roman Britain are among 
the subjects needed. Of all these the Society 
possesses excellent slides. It is not always 
necessary to write a continuous lecture. Ex- 
perience proves that detailed documented 
descriptions of the slides, each on a separate 
sheet, serve the purpose ver>’ well. Sets so 
constituted give the lecturer a freer hand, and, 
above all, are more easily altered and brought 
up to date. 

The collection is being greatly improved at the 
moment by the addition of over lOo picked 
negatives and slides from the collection of the 
late Mr. \V. H. Banks, kindly lent for reproduc- 
tion by Mrs. Banks. Outside the Italian pro- 
fessional photographers’ collections this series, 
which covers Magna Graccia, Italy and Provence, 
is probably one of the largest and best. For 
various reasons the ncgati\'es from amateur 
sources covering the W. Mediterranean have 
never approached in quality or quantity those 
which have been presented to the Society from 
Greece and Ch'eek lands. For the first time the 
Society will now possess excellent renderings 
of the subjects most in demand from the 
W. ^lediteiranean area. The Council have 
recently expressed their appreciation to Mrs. 
Banks, and her sister Miss Mfoid, for their kind 
help. 

As before, the Societies are greatly beholden to 
woik genetously undei taken by members in the 
Library. Mrs. Gulley continues her work on 
the Authois Catalogue. Miss Alford on the 
periodicals, while Mrs. Barge has nearly com- 
pleted the copying of the first volume of the 
register of negatives which was perishing from 
long use. The woik entailed the copying of 
1 0,000 entries, involving much verification. Miss 
A. F. Thompson, Miss Gladys Nash and Lady 
Webster have also given appreciated help. 

It is hoped that the Roman section of the 
Catalogue of Fruits and Drawings, the W'ork of Lady 
(DorothyJ Brooke, wall appear in the Journal of 
Roman Studies, 


The President moved the adoption of the 
Report, which was put to the meeting and 
carried unanimously. 

The President then delivered his valedictory 


address, which gave a retrospect of archaeo- 
logical progress during the last fifty years. The 
opening years of this period, he said, made a 
distinct epoch in the history- of classical studies. 
They saw the discoveries of Schliemann at 
Mycenae, rich in gold, which w'ere so astonish- 
ing as to cause some suspicions at first. There 
^vere also the systematic excavations of Olympia ; 
and since then numerous discoveries have added 
to our knowledge of Greek civilisation and art. 

Not altogether by coincidence, the beginning 
of this half-centuiy of progress in Hellenic 
Studies \vas also the age of aesthetic movement 
in England. The latter is pictured in the pages 
of the contemporaiy Punch. A striking instance 
of the former ^vas Charles Newton’s teaching on 
Greek Art. When, as Yates Professor at Uni- 
versity College, London, he delivered a course 
of lectuies, the rooms were crowded to the doors 
with an audience who presumably wished 
to know^ something about this art wLich they 
affected to admire. 

About this time, too, the academic recognition 
of the study of classical archaeology w^as estab- 
lished at Cambridge and later at Oxford, and 
ever since, a succession of trained students has 
contributed to our knowledge. Galleries of 
casts w'ere formed at Cambridge and Oxford 
and later at other universities ; but London, 
^vith its finest collection of original sculpture in 
the w'orld, still a^vaits any such means of com- 
parative study of an adequate character. 

Further facilities for study have been pro- 
vided, especially in recent years by the mag- 
nificent series of photographs that are now 
available, both in illustrated books and in 
separate series. 

For study abroad, a great advantage is 
offered by the British Schools at Athens and at 
Rome, founded in 1886 and 1902 respectively. 
Students from these two schools are now^ scattered 
among various British Universities, and so are 
spreading that direct knowledge of the ancient 
world which they have themselves enjoyed. 

The Master of Emmanuel, Dr. P. Giles, 
proposed a vote of thanks to the President for 
his administration of the affairs of the Society 
during his term of office and for the address 
which he had delivered. 

This w as seconded by Professor Conw^ay and 
carried by acclamation. 
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SUPPLEMENT XO. IX. 

TO THE 

SUBJECT CATALOGUE* OF THE JOINT LIBRARY 

APPARATUS, HISTORY OF STUDIES, ETC. 

Periodicals. 

Athenaeum. Nuova Serie, from vol. i (1923). 

9} X 6| in. Pavia. In Progress, 
Classical Association, Oxford Branch. Proceedings, i-viii. 

10 X 7i in. Oxford. 1926-28. 
Greece and Rome. From vol. i (1931). 

9J- X in. In Progress. 

Hesperia, Journal of the American School of classical studies at 
Athens. From vol. i (1931). 

iih X 8 1 in. Cambridge, Mass. In Progress. 
Palestine. The Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in 
Palestine. From vol. i (1931). 

II X 8 in. Oxford. In Progress, 
Philologus. Supplementband xxiii, Heft 3. 

9J X 6 in. pp. vi + 190- Leipsic. 1932. 

Essays^ etc, 

Birrell (A.) Res judicatae. 7 x 4J in. pp. 280. 1892. 

Macdonald (G.) Bibliography of published writings. [J.R.S. 

1932.] Ill X 7f in. pp. 6. 1932. 

Platt (A.) Nine Essays. 

8X5^ in. pp. xviii + 220. Cambridge. 1927. 

In honorem Works. 

Rolfe (J. C.) Classical studies in honor of. Ed. G. D. Hadzsits. 

9I X 6^ in. pp. X -f 352. Philadelphia. 1931- 
Schumacher (K.) Festschrift zum 70. Geburtstag. 

iijxgin. pp.vi+37L Mainz. 1930. 
Wackernagel (J.) ANTIAOOPON. Festschrift Jacob Wackernagel. 

10^ X 7 in. pp. viii + 364. Gottingen. 1923. 

Sundry Works of Reference. 

Neuman (H.) A new dictionary of the Spanish and English 
languages. 2 vols. 8f X 5^ in. 1802. 

Rome. Katalog der Bibliothek des kaiserlich deutschen archaolog- 
ischen Instituts in Rom. 2 vols. By A. Mau and E. 
von Mercklin. 

10 X 6 in. pp. xviii + 1451. Rome. 1913-14. 

Neue Bearbeitung von E. v. Mercklin und F. Matz. i. 

Supplement. Erganzungen zu Bd. I fiir die Jahre 
1911-25. By F. Matz. 

loj X 6| in. pp. xxix X 516. Berlin. 1930. 

II * The Catalogue (published 1924) is sold to members at the reduced price of 
llys. 6 d. (by post Ss. 6 d.). 

This and other supplements are sold at 6 d. each. 

Address : The Assistant Librarian, Hellenic and Roman Societies, 50 Bedford 
II Square, W.C.i. 
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Studies. 

Petrie (W. M. Flinders-) Seventy years in archaeology. 

9| X 6;^: in. pp. vi + 284. 1931. 

Irwin (C. H.) The Bible, the scholar and the spade. 

9 X 5i in. pp. 251. 1932. 

Ramsay (W. M.) The bearing of recent research on the trust- 
worthiness of the New Testament. 

9x6 in. pp. xiv + 427. 1915- 

Cook (A. B.) The rise and progress of classical archaeology with 
special reference to the University of Cambridge. 

X 5 PP* 61. 1931* 

Vahlen (J.) Opuscula academica. 2 vols. 

9X6 in. pp. xi + iv -]- 575 (av. per vol.). Leipsic. 

1907-8. 


Union academique internationale. Emploi des signes critiques: 

disposition de Fapparat dans les editions savantes de 
textes grecs et latins. Gonseils et recommendations. 

9 X 6 in, pp, 46. Paris. 1932. 

Rorimer (J* J.) Ultra-violet rays and their use in the examination 
of works of art. 

8-J- X 5I in. pp. xii + 61. New York. 1931. 
Biographies. 

Ashby (Thomas) 1874-1931. By A. H. Smith. [Proc. Brit. 

Acad., xvii.] loj X 6J in. pp. 29. 1932. 

Gray (H. B.) of Bradfield. A memoir. 

7 J X 5 in. pp. 174, 1931. 

Hasluck (F. W.) Dawkins (R. M.) Le grand ouvrage de F. W. 
Hasluck. [Byzantion, vi, fasc. 2.] 

g-J X 6;^' in. pp. 9, Brussels. 1931. 
Leal (W.) 1852-1927. Some chapters of autobiography with a 

memoir by Charlotte M. Leaf. 

8 J X 54 in. pp. X + 338. 1932. 

Schliemann (H.) Ludwig (E,) Schliemann of Troy. 

9 X 5* in. pp. 336. 1931. 

CLASSICAL AUTHORS 

Greek Collected Works. 

Elegy and Iambus, being the remains of all the Greek elegiac and 
iambic poets from Gallinus to Crates, with the Anacre- 
ontea. With an English translation by J. M. Edmonds. 
2 vols. [Loeb Glass. Lib.] 

64 X 4J in. pp. xiii + 500 (av. per vol.). 1931. 

Corpus medicorum graecorum. 

I, I. Hippocrates, Indices librorum. lusiurandum lex. De 

arte. De medico. De decente habitu praeceptiones. 
De prisc.a medicina. De aere locis aquis. De alimento. 
De liquidorum usu. De flatibus. Ed. J. L. Heiberg. 

pp, xii + 146. 1927. 

II. Aretaeus. Ed. G. Hude. pp. xxv + 183. 1923. 

IV. Soranus, Gynaeciorum libri iv. De signis fracturarum. 

De fasciis. Vita Hippocratis. Ed. J. Ilberg. 

pp. xxi + 282. 1927. 

V, 4, 2. Galenus. De sanitate tuenda. De alimentorum 

facultatibus. De bonis malisque sucis. De victu attenu- 
ante. De ptisana. Edd. K. Koch, G. Helmreich, C. 
Kalbfleisch, O. Hartlich. pp. Ixiii + 522. 1923. 
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Corpus medicorum graecorum. 

V, 9. I. Galenus. In Hippocratis de natura hominis. In 
Hippocratis de victu acutorum. De diaeta Hippocratis 
in morbis acutis. Edd. J. Mewaldt, G. Helmreich, 
J. Westenberger. pp. xlvi + 487. 1914. 

V, 9, 2. Galenus. In Hippocratis prorrheticum, I. De comate 

secundum Hippocratem. In Hippocratis prognosticum. 
Edd. H. Diels, J. Mewaldt, J. Heeg. 

pp. xxxiii -7- 490. 1915. 

VI, I, I. Oribasius. Collectionum medicariim reliquiae I. 

libri i-viii. Ed.]. Raeder. pp. viii + 300. 1928. 

\^I, I, 2. Oribasius. Collectionum medicarum reliquiae 11 . 

libri ix-xvi. Ed.]. Raeder. pp. vi -j- 297. 1929. 

VI, 2, I. Oribasius. Collectionum medicarum reliquiae III, 
libri xxiv-xxv, xliii-xlviii. Ed. ]. Raeder. 

pp. viii 291 . 1931. 

\^I, 3. Oribasius. Synopsis ad Eustathium. Libri ad Euna- 
pium. Ed.]. Raeder. pp. x -f 498. 1926. 

IX, I. Paulus Aegineta. Pars Prior, libri i-iv. Ed. J. L. 
Heiberg. pp. ix -j- 388. 1921. 

IX, 2. Paulus Aegineta. Pars altera, libri v-vii. Ed. J. L. 

Heiberg. pp. vi + 414. 1924. 

X, I, I. Philumenus. De venenatis animalibus eorumque 

remediis. Ex cod. Vatic, primum ed. M. Wellmann. 

pp. vii + 70. 1908. 

XI, 2, I. Pseudogalenus. In Hippocratis de septimanis com- 

mentarium ab Hunaino Q.F. arabice versum. Ed. G. 
Bergstraesser. pp. xxii + 201. 1914. 

The volumes are published in Berlin and Leipsic and measure 
ca. 9f X 6'i- in. 


Greek Authors. 

Aeschines* In Ctesiphonta. Ed. T. Gwatkin. 

6|- X 4 in. pp. vii + 282. 1890. 

Aeschylus. Agamemnon. Ed. A. Sidgwick. 

6f X 41 ^ in. pp. xxiv + 88. Oxford. 1905. 

The Agamemnon. A revised text with introduction, verse 

translation and critical notes. By J. C. Lawson. 

9 X 52 in. pp. xlvii -f- id8. Cambridge. 1932. 

■ — ■ — — Chocphoroi. Ed. A. Sidgwick. 

61 4l> in. pp. xxvii — 130. Oxford, 1884. 

- — - — - Eumenides. Ed. A. Sidgwick. 

X 4^ in. pp. 74 -f 66. 1887. 

Prometheus. Ed. H. Rackham. 

6| X 4f in. pp. xxvii + 100. 1903. 

— Prometheus Bound. Translated into English rhyming verse 

by Gilbert Murray. 7 x 4!- in. pp. 80. 1931. 

— — • Seven against Thebes. Edd. A. \V. Verrall and M. A. 

Bayfield. 61 - X 4 in. pp. xxx -f 127. 1888. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias. On Destiny. Text and Translation by 
A. Fitzgerald. X 5J in. pp. 163. 1931. 

Andocides. De Mysteriis and de Reditu. Ed. E. C. Marchant. 

7l X 5I in. pp. xvi ~ 199. 1899. 

Antiphon. Thiel ]. H.) Antiphons erste Tetralogie. 

8|- :< 5I in. pp. 142. The Hague. 1932. 
Aristophanes, Comoediae, cum versione latina. Ed. R. F. P. 
Brunck. 3 vols. 

8-1- X oi in. pp. ca. 375 per vol. 1823. 
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Aristophanes. Comoediae. Edd. F, W. Hall and W, M. Geldart. 

X 5 in. pp. 698. Oxford. 1900. 

Acharnians. Ed. W. Rennie. 

8 y in. pp. vi + 270. iQoq. 

Birds. Ed. W. W. Merry. 

6| X 4I in. pp. 91 “T 91. Oxford. 1889. 

Ecclesiazusae. Ed. and trans. B. B. Rogers. 

8| X 6f in. pp. XXXV -p 237. 1902. 

- — — Knights. Ed. W. W. Alerry. 

6| X 4i in. pp. 78. Oxford. 1887. 

Equites, cum prolegomenis et commentariis, Ed. J. van 

Leeuwen. 

9 t X in. pp. xvii + 239. Leyden. 1900. 

Knights. Ed. R. A. Neil. 

9X5! in. pp. xiv + 229. Cambridge. 1901. 

Pax, cum prolegomenis et commentariis. van Leeuwen. 

10 X Gin. pp. 201. Levden. 1906. 

Plutus. Ed. W. C. Green. 

X 4I in. pp. xiii -b 87. Cambridge, 1898. 

Wasps. Ed. W. C. Green. 

7i X 5 in. pp. viii -f 152, 1888. 

Todd (O. J.) Index Aristophaneus. 

II X 8 in. pp. 275. Cambridge, Mass, 1932. 
Aristotle. Ethics. Ed. J. Burnet. 

9X5! in. pp. lii+502. 1900. 

The Nicomachean Ethics. Translated by J. E. C. Welldon. 

l\ X 5|- in. pp. Ixvii -f 3^2. 1912. 

Griffin (A. K.) Aristotle's Psychology of Conduct. 

8f X 5-i in. pp. 186. 1931. 

Physique, vol. ii (Books v-viii). Edited and translated into 

French by H. Carteron. [Assn. G. Bude.] 

8x5i-in. pp. 335- Paris. 1931. 

Bignami (E.) La poctica di Aristotele e il concetto dell’ arte 

presso gli antichi. 

8| X 5^ in. pp. xi + 283. Florence. 1932. 

Owen (A. S.) Aristotle on the art of poetry. 

ik X 4f in. pp. 82. Oxford. 1931. 

— Lobel (E.) The mediaeval latin Poetics. [Proc. Brit. 

Acad., xvii.] loj- X 6J in. pp. 28. 1932. 

Politics. Ed. R. Congreve. 

9 X 5I in. pp. xxviii + 524. 1855. 

TToAiTeia 'AOrjvaicov. Edd. F. Blass and T. Thalheim. 

6J X 4I in. pp. XV + 128. Leipsic. 1909. 

— Rhetorique (livre i). Texte etabli et traduit par M. Dufour. 

[Assn. G. Bude.] 8 X 54- in. pp. 217. Paris. 1932. 

Cassirer (H.) Aristoteles’ Schrift Von der Seele und 

ihre Stellung innerhalb der aristotelischen Philosophie. 

90- X 6J in. pp. 198. Tubingen. 1932. 

— - — " Keil (B.) Die solonische Wrfassung in Aristoteles \Trfas- 
sungsgescliichte Athens. 

84- X 5i in. pp. vii X- 248. Berlin. 1892. 

Gr ABM ANN (M.) Eirie lateinische Uebersetzung der pseudo- 

aristotelischen Rhetorica ad Alexandrum aus dem 13. 
Jahrhundert, [Sitz.-berichte der bayerischen Akad. der 
Wiss., phil.-hist. Abt. 1931/32. Heft 4.] 

9 X 5-4- in. pp. 81. Munich. 1932. 

— — Mugnier (R.) La theorie du premier moteur et revolution 
de la pensee aristotelicicnne. 

10 X in. pp. 232. Paris. 1930. 
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Arrian. Voyage round the Euxine Sea translated; and accom- 
panied with a geographical dissertation and maps. 

1 1 X 9 in. pp. 213. Oxford. 1805. 
Aurelius, Marcus. The fourth book of the Meditations. Ed, H. 
Crossley. 8f X 5-| in. pp. xix + 64. 1882. 

Toov £is eccuTov pipAia i^'. Ed. I. Stich. 

7^ X 5 in. pp. xviii + 218. Leipsic. 1903. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Ed. O. Stahlin. 
voL I. Protrepticus : Paedagogus. 
vol. 2. Stromata i-vi. 

vol. 3. Stromata vii, viii : Kleine Schriften. 

pi X 6i in. Leipsic. 1905-9. 

Crates Mallotes, Mette (H. J.) De Cratete Mallota S. Per- 
gameno. 8} X 6 in. pp. 33. Bonn a. R. 1931. 
Dio Cassius. Historiarum Romanarum quae supersunt. Vols. iii 
and iv. Ed. U. P. Boissevain. 

9^' X 6 in. pp. xviii + 750 (av. per voL). Berlin. 

1901, 1926. 

Dio Chrysostom. With an English translation by J. W, Cohoon. 
vol. i. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6J X 4i in. pp. XV + 570. 1932. 

Demosthenes. De Corona. Ed. B. Drake. 

6i X 4 in. pp. XXXV +213. 1889. 

Olynthiacs. Ed. T. R. Glover. 

6| ; 4i in. pp. xlvii + 104. Cambridge. 1897. 

Philippics i, ii, iii. Ed. G. A. Davies. 

:< qi in. pp. xxxv X 126. Cambridge. 1907. 

Les harangues de Demosthene. Ed. H. Weil. 

10 X 6i in. pp. Iii + 484. Paris. 1881. 
Epictetus. The Discourses with the Encheiridion and fragments. 
Translated by G. Long. 

l\ X 4I in. pp. xliii -f 452. 1909. 

Euripides, Alcestis. Ed. W. S. Hadley. 

6| X qi in. pp. xxiii -[- 159. Cambridge, iqoi. 

Cyclops. Ed. \V. E. Long. 

6f X qj in. pp. 44, Oxford. 1891. 

Hecuba. Ed. W. S. Hadle^^ 

6| X qi in. pp, xx + 122. Cambridge. 1904. 

— Helena. Ed, A. C. Pearson. 

6J X qi in, pp. xxxii +234. Cambridge. 1903. 

Hippo lytus. Ed. J. P. Mahaffy and J. B. Bury. 

X 4 in. pp. xiv -f 114. 1889. 

— — - Herakleidae. Ed. E. A. Beck. 

6J X qi in. pp. xvi +127. Cambridge. 1891. 

— - — ■ Herakles Mainomenos. Ed. A. Gray. 

X 4^ in. pp. xvi + 106. Cambridge. 1897. 

— Hippolytus. Ed. W. S. Hadley. 

6f X qj in, pp. vi + 132. Cambridge. 1902. 

Iphigeneia at Aulis, Ed. C. E. S. Headlam. 

62 - X 4I in. pp. xxviii + 137. Cambridge, 1896. 
— — Medea. Ed. C. E. S. Headlam. 

62 X qi in. pp. xxv + 122. Cambridge. 1904. 

Orestes. Ed. N. Wedd. 

6| X qi in. pp. xxxvii +210. Cambridge. 1907. 

Phoenissae, Ed. A. C. Pearson. 

62 X qi in. pp. 1 + 246. Cambridge. 1909. 

Troades. EV. R. \ . Tyrrell. 6J x qin. pp. xi-bi37. 1907. 

Homer. Iliad, xiii-xxiv. Ed. D, B. Monro. 

62 X qf in. pp. 439. 1888. 
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Homer. Odyssey, i-xii. Ed. W. W. Merry and J. Riddell. 2nd 
edition. 9 X 5J in. pp. viii + 568. Oxford. 1886. 

Allen (T. W.) The Homeric Scholia. [Proc. Brit. Acad., 

xvii.] 10 X 6 | in. pp. 31. 1931. 

Helbig (W.) LVpopee homerique. French translation 

by M. F. Trawinski. 

10 X 6f in. pp. XV -f- Paris. 1894. 

Berard (V.) Tables odysseennes. 

8 X 5 x PP- 69- Paris. 1932. 

Halliday (W. R.) a local version of the sequel to the 

Odyssey and the cult of Teleinachos in Ithaka. [Liver- 
pool Annals, xiv, 1-2.] lOj X 7i in. pp. 12. 1927. 

Isocrates. Ad Demonicum et Panegyricus. Ed. J. E. Sandys. 

7 i ^ 4 i PP- “T 169. 1902. 

Julian. (Euvres completes, i, i. Discours de Julien Cesar. 

Edited and translated into French by J. Bidez. [Assn. 
G. Bude.] 8 X 5j in. pp. xxx -{- 470. Paris. 1932. 

Lucian. Opera graece et latine. 10 vols. Edd. Hemsterhuys and 
Reitz. 

8J X 5 in. pp. ca. 600 per vol. Zweibruecken. 1789-93. 

Six dialogues. Translated by S. T. Irwin. 

7l X 5 in- pp. xxxii+ 179. _ 1894. 

Croiset (M.) Essai sur la vie et les oeuvres de Lucien. 

9 X 5J in. pp. vi 4 - 396. Paris. 1882. 

Chapman (J. J-) Lucian, Plato and Greek Morals. 

ih X 5 in. pp. 181. Oxford. 1931. 

Lycurgus. Gontre Leocrate. Fragments. Edited and translated 
into French by F. Durrbach. [Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 X 5J in. pp. Ivi -4 196. Paris. 1932. 

Mark and Matthew (SS.) Pallis (A.) Notes on St. Mark and 
St. Matthew. 9 X 5! in. pp. xii + 109. 1932. 

Origen. Gadiou (R.) Introduction au systeme d’Origene. 

9I X in, pp. 1 14. Paris. 1932. 

Philo. Ed. with an English translation by F. H. Colson and G. H. 
Whitaker. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6| X in. pp. X + 582. 1932. 

Geiger (F.) Philon von Alexandreia als sozialer Denker. 

[Tiibinger Beitrage, Heft 14.] 

9I X 64 in. pp. xi + 118. Stuttgart. 1932. 

Staehle (K.) Die Zahlenmystik bei Philon von Alex- 
andreia. 

9 X 6 in. pp. vi -4 92- Leipsic and Berlin. 1931* 

Philostratus, Imagines. Callistratus, Descriptions. Translated by 
A. Fairbanks. [Loeb Class, Lib.] 

6|: X 4i in. pp. xxxii + 429. 1931. 

Pindar. Translated, with literary and critical commentaries, by 
L. R. Farnell. 3 vols. 

8| X 54 in. pp. xiii + 352 (av. per vol.). 1930-32. 

A patchwork from. With an English translation in verse. 

L. W. Lyde. 74 X 5 in. pp. 76. Oxford. 1932. 

Plato. Crito. Ed. J. Adam. 

6 | X 44 in. pp. xvii + 87. Cambridge. 1888. 

The Platonic Epistles. Translated with introduction and 

notes by J. Harward. 

8| X 5!^ in. pp. xii + 243. Cambridge. 1932. 

Euthydemus. Ed. G. H. Wells. 

7x4! in. pp. xxxvii +91. 1881 

Euthyphro. Ed. J. Adam. 

6J X 4J in. pp. xxxiv + 114. Cambridge. 1890. 
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Plato. Becker (\V. G.) Platons Gesetze und das griechische 
Familienrecht. [IMlinchener Beitrage zur Papyrus- 
forschung, 14.] 

8|- X 5! in. pp. xvi -p 363. Munich, 1932. 
— - — Gorgias. Translated by E. M. Cope. 

9 X 5i in. pp. Ixxx + 146. Cambridge. 1864 

Gorgias. Ed. \V. H. Thompson. 

9 5^ in. pp. XX — 201. 1871. 

Ion. Ed. J. M. Macgregor. 

6i X 4i in. pp. xxiii — 45. Cambridge. 1912. 

- — - — Ion and Hippias Minor. Ed. G. Smith. 

7J 5 in. pp. xlvii -p 130. 1B95. 

— — - The Laches. Ed. M. T. Tatham. 

6i X 4 in. pp. vi + 99. 1888. 

— - — - IVleno. Ed. St. G. Stock. 

6| X 4^ in. pp. 80 + 39. Oxford. 1887. 

- — — Phaedo. Ed. W. D. Geddes. 

9 5i in. pp. xxxi T 282. 1863. 

^ — ~ Phaedo. Translated by E, M. Cope. 

8J X 5I in. pp. vii p- 108. Cambridge. 1875. 
~ — - Phaedo. Ed. \V. ^Vagner. 

7 i 4i in. pp. viii -f 198. Cambridge. 1880. 
Phaedriis. Ed. W. H. Thompson. 

9 5? ni. pp. xxviii -f 203. 1868. 

~ ~ Protagoras. Ed. W. Wayte. 

7 i 4! PP- “T 158. Cambridge. 1889. 

' — Protagoras. Ed. J. Adam and A. M. Adam. 

6f '< 4-J- in. pp. xxxvii A 213. Cambridge. 1893. 

The Republic. Books i-v. Ed. T. H. Warren. 

X 4|- in. pp. Ixxv A 324. 1888. 

Republic. Ed. J. Adam. 

7f X 5 in. pp. xxi A 329. Cambridge, 1897. 

The Republic, Av. With an English translation by P. 

Shorey. [Loeb Class. Lib,] 

6| X 4J in. pp. liii + 535. 1930. 

— — - The Republic, x. Ed. B. D. Turner. 

7J X 5 in, pp. vi A 132- 1889. 

— OBuvres completes, vi. La Republique, livres i-iii. Text 
and French translation by E. Chambry, Introduction by 
A. Dies. [Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 X 5I in. pp. cliv A 280. Paris. 1932. 

BosAxquET (B.) A Companion to Plato’s Republic. 

7I - 5 in. pp. ix A 430- 1895. 

The Theaetetus. Ed. B, H. Kennedy. 

ih / 42 " PP* + 235. Cambridge. 1881. 

Pater (W. ) Plato and Platonism. 

8] ,< 5! in. pp. 259. 1893. 

T.vytor ( A. E.) Plato, 64- x 4 l ii^* PP- vii A 150* 1922. 

Mugxier (R.j Le sens du mot OeTos chez Platon. 

10 X 64 in. pp. 152. Paris. 1930. 
Stexzel ij.) Studien zur Entwicklung der platonischen 

Dialektik von Sokrates zu Aristoteles. 

9 i 8j in. pp. vii A 208. Leipsic. 1931. 
Plutarch. Life of Demosthenes. Ed. H. A. Holden. 

60- X 42' in. pp. Ixxx A 183. Cambridge. 1893. 

Lives of the Gracchi. Ed, H. A, Holden. 

64 X 4f in. pp. Ixii — 260, Cambridge. 1885. 

Life of Nikias. Ed. H. A, Holden. 

6.1 X 42 in. pp. Ixx A 214. Cambridge. 1887. 
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Plutarch, Life of Pericles. Ed. H. A. Holden. 

6i X 4 in. pp. Ixii -j- 303. 1894. 

Life of Themistocles. Ed. H. A. Holden. 

X 4 in. pp. vi -f- 214. 1892. 

Life of L. Cornelius Sulla. “ Ed. H. A. Holden. 

X 4f in. pp. xci + 270. Cambridge. i886. 

Life of Timoleon. Ed. H. A. Holden. 

6i X 4i- in, pp. Ixxx -f 274. Cambridge. 1898. 

Morals. Translated by A. R. Shilleto. 

7 :J X 5 in. pp. vii + 408. 1908. 

Pollux. Onomasticon. Fasc. 2. Libri vi-x. Ed. E. Bethe. 

9f X 6| in. pp. vi + 258. Leipsic. 1931. 
Ptolemy. Rome (A.) Commentaircs de Pappus et de Theon 
d’Alexandrie sur FAlmageste [de Ptoiemee]. i. Pappus 
d’Alexandrie. Commentaire sur les livres 5 et 6 de 
FAlmageste. 10 X 6f in. Ixx + 3 i 4 - Rome. 1931. 
Sophocles. The text of the seven plays. Ed. R. C. Jebb. 

y- 5i in. pp. xlv 4 - 364. 1897. 

Harrison (J. E.) Sophokles, Ichneutae, Col. ix^ 1-7, and 

the Spdbuevov of Kyllene and the Satyrs. [Studies pre- 
sented to William Ridgeway, 1913.] 

9J bj in. pp. 17. Cambridge. 1913- 

Weinstock (H.) Sophokles. 

8-| X Sin, pp. 297. Leipsic. 1931. 
Stobaeus. Eclogarum physicarum et ethicarum libri duo. Ed. T. 
Gaisford. 2 vols. 

10 X in. pp. ca. 550 per vol. Oxford. 1850. 
Strabo. Geography vii. With an English translation by H. L. 
Jones. [Loeb Class. Libr.] 

6J X 4V in. pp. 379. 1930. 

Suidas. Lexicon. Pars ii. A- 0 , Ed. A. Adler. 

9f S| in. pp. xix -r 740. Leipsic. 1931. 
Theocritus. Idylls and Epigrams. Ed. H. Snow. 

6| X in. pp, XX -f 239, Oxford. 1895. 
Thucydides. De bello Peloponncsiaco libri viii. Ed. J. C. Gottleber 
and C. L. Bauer. 4 vols. 

8j X 52 ii^- PP* ca. 401 per vol. 1819. 

Book ii. Ed. R. Shilleto. 

8f X 6 in. pp. iv 4 - 162. Cambridge. 1880. 

Book ii, Ed. E. C, Marchant. 

6J- X 4o- in. pp. Ixxxii — 282. 1891. 

Book iii. Ed. A. W. Spratt. 

X 4J in. pp. xxvii + 346. Cambridge. 1905- 

Book iv. Ed. A. T. Barton and A. S. Chavasse. 

7J- >' in. pp. viii -T 77 4 “ ^32. 1884. 

Book iv. Ed. A. \V. Spratt. 

6^ X 4J in. pp. xix + 448. Cambridge. 1912. 

Book v. Ed. C. E. Graves. 

6;V X 4} in. pp. ix 4 " 276. 1891. 

— — - Book vi. Ed. A. W. Spratt. 

6h X 4J in, pp. xliii 4- 407. Cambridge. 1905, 

— The Sicilian Expedition. Books vi and vii. Ed. P. Frost. 

6-J- X 4 in. pp. xvi + 322. 1887 

Book vii. Ed. H. A. Holden. 

X 4J in. pp. Ixiv 4 - 384, Cambridge. 1891. 

Book vii. Ed. E. C. Alarchant. 

61 :< 4|- in. pp. xlvii 4- 256. 1893. 

Book viii. Ed. H. C. Goodhart. 

9 X 6 in. pp. xliii 4 - 180. 1893. 
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Thucydides. Mueller-Struebing (H.) Thukydideische For- 
schungen. 8|- X 5^ in. pp. v + 276. Vienna. 1881. 

Notes on Books i^ ii and iii, by J. G. Sheppard and L. Evans. 

X 5i in. pp. xi + 388. 1885. 

Xenophon, Anabasis. Ed. C. Rehdantz. 2 vols. in one. 

8 X 5 in. pp. lx -f 178 -r 246. Berlin. 1877-79. 

Anabasis. Ed. C. Hude. Editio maior. 

6|' X 4-0' in. pp. viii *-p 300. Leipsic. 1931. 

Anabase Tome ii. (Books iv-vii.) Edited and translated 

into French by P. Masqueray. [Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 X 5i in. pp. 380. Paris. 1931. 

The Hellenica i and ii. Ed. G. M. Edwards, 

6i X 4^ in. pp. xiviii + 168. 1904. 

Hiero. Ed. H. A. Holden. “ 

6i- X 4i in. pp. lii + 128. 1888. 

Oeconomicus. Ed. H. A. Holden. 

6J X 4^- in. pp. XXX +172. 1886. 

Latin Authors. 

Africanus, Julius. \hEiLLEFOXD (J. R.) Fragments des Cestes 
provenant de la collection des tacticiens grecs. 

10 X in. pp. Iviii 96. Paris. 1932. 
Ambrose. Springer (M. T.) Nature-imagery in the works of 
Saint Ambrose. [Gath. Univ\ of America, Patrist. Stud., 

XXX.] 

9 X Gin. pp. xxii d- 147. Washington, D.C. 1931. 
Augustine (St.) Select Letters. With an English translation by 
J. H. Baxter. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6J X 4^ in. pp. lii + 535. 1930. 

Calpurnius Siculus. Cesareo (E.) La poesia di Calpurnio Siculo. 

iij X 7I in. pp. iv -p 220. Palermo. 1931. 
Cayado (H.) Eclogues. Ed. W. P. Mustard. 

X 5 PP' 9 ^' 1932* 

Cicero. Opera omnia. Ed. 1 . G. Orelli. 5 vols. With Onomas- 
ticon Tullianum (Oreili-Baitcr). 3 vols. 

9] : 6 in. pp. ca. 860 (av. per vol.). Zurich. 1826-38. 

— Letters to Atticus. \^ol. iii. With an English translation by 

E. O. Winstedt. [Loeb Glass. Lib.] 

_ 6JX4iin. pp. xi + 455. 1925. 

— Lile and letters : containing a translation of the letters in 

Watson's selection by G. E. Jeans. 

9 X 5^ in. pp. xx 4 - 447. 1880. 

Juvenal. Thirteen satires. Ed. G. H. Pearson and H. A. Strong. 

7 ^ X 51 in, pp. 147 -- 162. Oxford. 1887. 

Satires. Ed. A. E. Housman. 

X 5I in. pp. Ivii J- 146. Cambridge. 1931. 
Licinianus, Gains. Quae supersunt. Ed. M. Flemisch. 

X 4I in. pp. xviii + 38. Leipsic. 1904. 
Lucretius. On the Nature of Things. Translated bv H A T 
Munro. Ed. J. B. DuiY. 

6|- X 4I in. pp. XX + 267. 1914. 

Ovid. Fasti. With an English translation by J. G. Frazer. [Loeb 
Glass. Lib.] X 4I in. pp. xxxii + 461. 1931. 

Plautus. Ausgewahlte Komodien. Ed. J. Brix. 

Gf X 5I in. pp. V + 162. Leipsic. 1873. 

Ihe Little Carthaginian, Pseudolus, The Rope. With an 

English translation by P. Nixon. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6| 4-I in. pp. ix + 438. 1932. 
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Pliny (the Elder). Chapters on chemical subjects. Part ii. With 
an English translation by K. C. Bailey. 

_9|x6i-in. pp. 299. 1932 ; 

Quintilian. Assfahl (G.) Vergleich und Metaphor bei Quin- 
tilian. [Tubinger Beitrage 15.] 

g| X in. pp. xvii -b 164. Stuttgart. 19:^2. 

Rapin. Hortorum libri iv. With an English translation by James 
Gardiner. Ed. J. T. McDonald. 

X in. pp. xxxvi + 221, Worcester, Mass. 1932. 

Sallust. ZiMMERMAXN (R.) Dcr Sallusttext im Altertum. 

8f y 5f in._ pp. 155. Munich. 1929. 

Seneea. Moral Essays. Vol. ii. With an English translation by 
J. W. Basore. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6f X 41 in. pp. xi + 496. 1932. 

• Gesareo (E.) Le tragedie di Seneca. 

9J X in. pp. iv J- 114 -}- 13. Palermo. 1932. 

Tacitus. The Fight for an Empire. A translation of the third book 
of the Histories by W. J. Woodhouse. 

8X5* in. pp. XX+173. Sydney. 1931. 

Ammann (P.) Der kiinstlerische Aufbau von Tacitus, 

Historien i,i2 — ii,5i (Kaiser Otho). 

X 6J in. pp. 105. Zurich. 1931. 

VaiTO. Dahlmann (H.) V^arro und die hellcnistische Sprach- 
theorie. [Problemata, 5.] 

9^ X 61 in. pp. 89. Berlin. 1932. 

Virgil. The Aeneid : translated with an introductory essay. By 
F. Richards. 9 X 5I- in. pp. xiv +361. 1931. 

II libro di Didone. Testo, traduzione e comrnento. By G. 

Buscaroli. 9 X 6 in. pp. xvi -1-519. Milan. 1932. 

— Cesareo (E.) II Ganto di Damone nelb viii Bucolica. 
[Atti e Mernorie, xxii.] 

1 0-1- X 7 in. pp. 36. Mantua. 1930. 

Studi Virgiliani — ii. [Atti della R. Acad, di Scienze, 

Lettere e Belle Arti di Palermo, fasc. ii, vol. xvi.] 

12 X in. pp. 30. Palermo. 1930. 

Studi Virgiliani iii. L’invocazione agli Dei nel 

proemio delle Georgiche. [Ii Mondo classico, i, 5.] 

9^ X 61 in. pp. 20. Turin. 1931. 

Studi Virgiliani iv. Ottaviano nel proemio delle 

Georgiche. [Athenaeum xix.] 

9 X 6} in. pp. 20. Pavia. 1931. 

Haariioff (T. j.) Vergil in the experience of South Africa. 

7} X 5 in. pp. ix + 127. Oxford. 1931. 

GRAMMAR, PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Henry (Victor) Precis de grammaire comparee du grec et du latin. 

94 X 5I PP- xxxvi ii J- 364. Paris. 1908. 

King (J. E.) and Gookson (C.) An introduction to the compara- 
tive grammar of Greek and Latin. 

li X 5x in. pp. viii + 224. 1890. 

Atkinson (B. F. C.) The Greek Language. 

9 Z 5.V in. pp. viii + 354. 1931. 

Curtius (G.) The Greek verb : its structure and development. 

• 9 Z 5f in. pp. 16 + 585. 1883. 

Donaldson (J. W.) A complete Greek Grammar, 

9 X 5 2 iri. pp. xvi + 668. Cambridge. 1862. 

Matthiae (A.) A copious Greek Grammar. 2 vols. 

8|- X in. pp. liv 1200. 1837. 
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Meyer (G.) Griechische Grammatik. 

8|- X 6 in. pp. xviii 4 - 715. Leipsic. 1896. 
Mueller (1. von) Handbuch der Klassischen Altertumswissen- 
schalt. II, I. Griechische Grammatik. By K. Brug- 
mann and A. Thumb. 

9I X in. pp. XX + 772. Munich. 1913. 
Thompson (J.) A Greek Grammar, Accidence and Syntax. 

7-1 :< 5 in. pp. xiii + 494. 1902. 

Farrar (F. W.) A brief Greek Syntax. 

7] . 4^ in. pp. xxi +221. 1880, 

Gildersleeve (B, L.) Syntax of classical Greek. 2 vols. 

Part I. 8J X 5J in. pp. x — 190. New York. 1900. 

Part II. 9^ X 6J in. pp. viii ^ [142.] New York. 1911. 
Madvig (J. N.) Syntax der griechischen Sprache. 

^4 PP- + 30^- Brunswick. 1884. 

Syntax of the Greek language. Translated by H. Browne. 

7iv5|in. pp.'274. 1873. 

Paley (F. A.) The Greek particles and their combinations. 

X 4^ in. pp. X 4 - 80. 1881. 

Schwyzer (E.) Dialectorum Graecarum exempla epigraphica 
potiora. 9J X 6 in. pp. xvi 463. Leipsic. 1923. 
Chandler (H, W.) A practical introduction to Greek accentuation. 

9 y 5f in. pp. xliii + 292. Oxford. 1881. 

Laurand (L.) Progres et recul de la critique. 

7 " j\ in. pp. 72. Paris. 1913. 

Hammarstrom (M.) Die antiken Buchstabennamen. [Arctos, i.] 

90- i . 64 in. pp. 38. Helsingfors, 1930. 

LITERATURE 

Sikes (E. E.) The Greek view of poetry. 

74 X 5 in. pp. vii + 248. 1931. 

Symonds (J, A.) Studies of the Greek poets. 2 vols. 

8} X 54 in. pp. 450 (av. per vol.) . 1893. 

Voutierides (E. P.) "Apyaioi "EAArives AupiKoi, 

X 5f in. pp. 247. Athens. 1931. 
Norwood (G.) Greek Comedy. 

9X5! in. pp. vi + 413. 1931. 

Blass (F.) Die attische Beredsamkeit. 

9x6 in. 2 vols. Leipsic. 1874-87. 

Throm (H.) Die Thesis. 

94 X 61 in. pp. 198. Paderborn. 1932. 
Wright (F, A.) A history ol later Greek literature, from 323 B.c. 

to 565 A.D. 8| X 54 in. pp. ix + 415. 1932. 

Crump (M. M.) The Epyllion from T^heocritus to Ovid. 

7-?, X 5 in. pp. viii + 284. Oxford. 1931. 

Id. Another copy. 

Lord (L. E.) A translation of the Orpheus of Angelo Politian and 
the Aminta of Torquato Tasso, with an introductory essay 
on the Pastoral. 

. xixSTiii pp. 182. Oxford. 1931. 
Mueller (Iwan von) IX. i. Geschichte der byzantinischen Littera- 
tur. By K. Krumbacher. Zweite Auflage. 

9-J X 6 in. pp. XX X- 1193. Munchen. 1897. 

Conway (R. S.) The making of Latin, 

l\ X 5 in. pp. viii -j- 146. 1923. 
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Pichon (R.) Histoire de la litterature latino. 

7| X 4^' in. pp. xviii — 986. Paris. 1924. 
Sikes (E. E.) Roman poetry. 

7I X 5 in. pp. vii -T- 280. 1923. 

Tyrrell (R. Y.) Latin poetry. 

8 X 5 in. pp. xxiii 323. 1893. 

D ’Alton (J. F .) Roman literary theory and criticism. 

. .< 5! in. pp. viii ~ 608. 1931. 

Frank (T.) Roman historiography ])efore Caesar. [American 
Hist. Rev. xxxii, 2.] PP- 9 - ^ 9 - 1 ' 

Labriolle (P. de) History and Literature of Christianity from 
Tertullian to Boethius. 

9* 6 in. pp. xxiii - 555. 1924. 

Laistner (M. L. W.) Thought and letters in Western Europe, a.d. 

500-900. _ 9x51 in. pp. ix_-r 354. 1931. 

Gaselee (S.) The transition from the late Latin lyric to the medieval 
love poem. 

.5I ill- PP- 34 - Cambridge. 1931. 
Cohen (G.) La ‘ Coniedie ’ latine en France ati XI F- siecle. 
2 vols. 

8 :< 5J: in. pp. xlv + 470 fav. per vol.V Paris. 1931. 
Waddell (H.) A book of medieval Latin for schools. 

7 i ■' 42 in. pp. 84. 1931. 

Translations. 

Ross (A. D. M.) The Story of Glam. [Gaisford Prize for Greek 
Verse, 1932.] 9 1 61 in. pp. 8. Oxford. 1932. 

Lynch (H.) A translation of Alilton's Areopagitica (pp. 53-- 67 
in CasselFs National Libraryj. [Gaisford Prize for Greek 
Prose, 1932.] 9I 6A in. pp. 8. Oxford. 1932. 

Pemher (F.) Alusa Feriata. 

74 x: 5 in. pp. iv -p 1 12. Oxford. 1931. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Whittaker (T.) Prolegomena to a new metaphysic. 

l\ — 5I PP- Cambridge. 1931. 

Marshall (J.) A short history of Greek philosophy. 

7.1 X 5I in. pp. viii A 253. 1891. 

Benn (A. W.) The Greek philosophers. 2 vols. 

9 < 54 in. pp. ca. 440 per vol. 1882, 
Benn (A. W.) The philosophy of Greece. 

72 5I PP- ~ 1898. 

Wehrli (F.) Ad0g picbo-as. Studien zur altesten Ethik bci den Gric- 
chen. bin. pp. 109. Leipsic. 1931. 

Adam (J.) The vitality of Matonism. 

' dI PP- viii X- 242. Cambridge. 1911. 
Santayana (G.) Platonism and the spiritual life. 

7 l . si in. pp. 94. 1 91; 7. 

Cornford (F. M.) 4 he laws of motion in ancient thoutjht. 

7A : 4I in. pp. 47. C;ambridge. 1931. 

PREHELLENIC 

Ebert (M.) Reallexicon der Wrgeschichte, \o\. xv. Register. 

9| in. pp. 513. Berlin. 1932. 
Herrmann (A.) Die F-rdkane der Urijihel. 

If) ' 7 in. pp. 203. Brunswick. 1931. 
Wainwright (G. A.) Caphtor, Kehiu and Cappadocia. [Pal. 
Expl. Fund, Oct. 1931.] 81 .. 3I in. pp. [13J. 1931. 



Buxton (L. H. D.) The ethnology of the Mediterranean basin. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 12. Malta. 1921. 


Evans (A. J.) Mycenaean tree and pillar cult. [JHS. vol.xxi, pp. 

99-204.] II X in. pp. xii 4 - 106. 1901. 

Forsdyke {E, J.) Minoan Art. [Proc. Brit. Acad. 15.] 

10 X 6 i in. pp. 30. 1932. 

Ridgeway (W.) The early age of Greece. Vol. 2. 

9I ^ PP- >^xviii 4 “ 747 * Cambridge. 1931. 

Kunze (E.) Kretischc Bronzereliefs. Text and Plates. 

12 X pi in. pp. X -4 290. Stuttgart. 1931. 
Stawell (F. M.) A clue to the Cretan scripts, 

10 X 6J in. pp. 120. 1931. 


Duckworth (W. L. H.) Notes on Corsica, {a) The discovery of a 
megalithic site near Ponte Leccia, (b) The men of the 
Nioio and Asco districts. [Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society’s Communications, xiii.] 

9 X 5i PP- 13- 1909. 

Barocelli (P.) Manufatti paletnologici della Torbiera di Trana. 

loi X 7i in. pp. 26. Turin. 1918. 

Bellucci (G.) Forme amigdaloidi paleolitiche in Diaspro rinvcnute 
neir Italia centrale. [Archivio per PAntropologia e la 
Etnologia, xlii, 2, 3.] 

gi X 6i in. pp. 8. Florence. 1913. 

Gabriel (E.) Parallelo fra ie antichita preistoriche della Sicilia e 
quelle delP Italia meridionale. [Arch. Stor. Sic. N.S. 
Anno xl, i, 2.] 

II X 7i in. pp. 19. Palermo. 1915. 

Rellini (U.) Sul paleolitico di ^latcra e sulle distribuzione geo- 
grafica del paleolitico in Italia. [Rivista di antropologia, 
XXV.] gj X 6J in. pp. 27. Rome, 1922. 

Sulle stazioni quaternarie di tipo chelleen ” delP Agro 

Nenosino. [Mem. d. Accad. dei Lincei, serie v. vol. xv, 
fasc. 2.] 12 X 81 in. pp. 30. Rome. 1915. 

Lo strato di Grimaldi e Peta Miolitica, [Rivista di antro- 

pologia, xxiii.] 

94 X 6|- in. pp. 19. Rome. 1919. 

Porro (G.) Influssi delP oriente preellenico sulla civilta primitiva 
della Sardegna. [Atene e Roma xviii, 1915, Nos. 199- 
201.] 10 .< 7 in. pp. 40. Florence. 1915. 

Foreign Contacts. 

India. Annual report of the archaeological survey, 1927-28. 

13 X 10 in. pp, xiii + 206 -p 57 plates, Calcutta. 1931. 

Huart (C.) Ancient Persia and Iranian civilization. 

94 X 6 in, pp. xix ^ 249. 1927. 

Persian Art. An illustrated souvenir of the exhibition of Persian 
art at Burlington House, London, 1931, 

10 :< 74 in. pp. xix A loi. 

British Museum. Photographs of casts of Persian sculptures 

of the Achaemenid period. 

14 X io[ in. 12 plates. 1932. 

Peet (T. E.) A^ comparative study of the literatures of Egypt, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia : Egypt's contribution to the 
literature of the ancient world. 

10 X. 6} in. pp. vi 4-136. 1931. 
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Moret (A.) The Nile and Egyptian civilization. 

9i X 6 in. pp. xxix -r 495 * ,1927* 
Cairo. Catalogue general du Alusee du Caire. Obelisques. 
By M. C. Kuentz. 

14 X 10 in. pp. viii^ 4 - Cairo. 1932. 

Ostraca hieratiques, fasc. 2. By J. Cern\h 

13! X 10 in. pp. 38. Cairo, 1931, 

Zenon Papyri. \"oL iv. By C. C. Edgar. 

10 X 14 in. pp. 289 + 24 plates. Cairo. 1931. 

Index of Egyptian and Sudanese sites from which the Cairo 

Aluseum contains antiquities. By R. Engelbach. 

II X 8f in. pp. 45. Cairo. 1931. 


HISTORY 


Baynes (N. H.) A list of books in the English language on ancient 
history for the use of teachers in schools, [Historical 
Association Leaflet No. 84.] 

8 i X 54 in, pp. 16. 1931. 


Id. Another copy. 

Vendryes (J.) Language : a linguistic introduction to history. 

gi X 6 in. pp. xxviii + 378. 1925. 

Grundy (G. B.) A history of the Greek and Roman world. 

9 X 57 in- PP- vi -f 536. 1926. 


Taeubler (E.) Tyche : historische Studien. 

8| X 6 in. pp. 240. Leipsic. 1926. 


Clinton (H. F.) Fasti Hellenici : the civil and literary chronology 
of Greece. 3 vols. 

ii 4 X 9 in. pp. ca. 600 per vol. Oxford. 1834-41. 
Mahaffy (J. P.) Problems in Greek history. 

7i X 5i in. pp. xxiv -f- 240. 1892. 

WDcken (U.) Griechische Geschichte im Rahmen der Altertums- 
geschichte. 

9 i PP- -r 256. Munich. 1931. 

Schaefer (H.) Staatsform und Politik : Untersuchungeii zur 
griechischen Geschichte des 6 und 5 Jahrhunderts. 

g 4 X in. pp. viii + 283, Leipsic. 1932. 
Laistner (M. L, W.) Greek history. 

8f X 5^' in. pp. xi + 485. Boston. 1932. 
Glotz (G.) Histoire grecque. ii. La Grece au v‘* siecle. 

10 X in. pp. 320. Paris. 1931. 
Ferguson (W. S.) The treasurers of Athena. 

94 X 6 |- in. pp. ix -h tgS- Cambridge, Mass. 1932. 

Id. Another copy. 

Wilcken (U.) Alexander the Great. 

8| X_5i- in. pp. ix -f 337. 1932. 

Robinson (C. A.), Jr. The ephemerides of Alexander's expedition. 

II X 8J in. pp. 81. Providence. 1932. 
Cary (M.) A history of the Greek world from 323 to 146 b.c. 

9X5! in. _ pp. xvi + 448. 1932. 

Jouguet (P.) L’imperialisme macedonien et Fhellenisation de 
rOrient. S X 54 in. pp, xvi + 494. Paris. 1926. 
Dinsmoor (W. B.) The archons of Athens in the Hellenistic age. 

12 X 9J- in. pp. xviii + 567. Cambridge, Mass. 1931. 
Macurdy (G. H.) Hellenistic Queens. 

94 X 6i in. pp. XV + 249. Baltimore. 1932. 
Mijnsbrugge (M. van der) The Cretan Koinon. 

qi X 64 in. pp. 86. New York. 1931. 
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Jullian (C.) An bcuii dc notre histoire. 3 vols. 

7|- 5i in. pp. 1^50 (av. per vol. ' . Paris. 1930. 
Piganiol (A.) La coiiquete romaine. 

9 • 55 i«- PP- 5 - 5 - Paris. 1930. 
Pelham (H, F.) Outlines of Roman history. 

. 7 i 5 in- PP- >^ii + 538 - 1893. 

Glotz (G.) Editor Histoire Ancienne. 

Iir panic. Histoire romaine. 

vol. i. Dcs origines jusqifen 133. By E. Pais, 
vol. ii. 133-44 avant J.-C. By G. Bloch and J. Carcopino. 
10 \ GJ in. pp. xxii 495 (av. per vol.h Paris. 1926-29. 
Homo (L.) Primitive Italy and the beginnings of Roman im- 
perialism. 9-^ :< 6 in. pp. XV T 371- 1927. 

Baker (G. P.) Hannibal. 9 x 6 in. pp. xv -p 332. 1930. 

Carcopino (J.) Sylla ou la monarchic manquee. 

7-V^5in. pp. 245. Paris. 1931. 
Oltramare (A.) Spurius Cassius et les origines de la democratic 
romaine. [Bull, de la soc. d’histoire ct d'archeologie de 
Geneve, v. 4.] 9I X 6| in. pp. 18. Geneva. 1932. 
Oman (C.) Seven Roman statesmen of the later republic. 

>; 4i in. pp. vii + 348. 1923. 

Heinze (R.) Die augusteische Kultur. 

5 i PP- 156- Leipsic. 1930. 

Kuhn (E.) Die stadtische und burgerliche \"erfassung des romischen 
Reichs bis auf die Zeiten Justinians. 2 vols. 

9' 5I in. pp.xii 4-292; iv— 511. Leipsic. 1864-5. 
Ramsay (W. M.) The imperial peace. [Romanes Lecture.] 

9 5f in. pp. 28. Oxford. 1913. 
Albertini (E.) L’Empire romain. 

9 " ' 5^ in. pp. 462. Paris. 1929. 
Chapot (V.) The Roman World. 

9I- X 6 in. pp. xvii -f 444. 1928. 

Showerman (G.) Rome and the Romans. 

8J X 6J in. pp. xxi — 643. New York. 1931. 
Inge (W. R.) Society in Rome under the Caesars. 

7J '< 4f in. pp. xi — 276. 1888. 

Frank (T.) Aspects of social behavior in ancient Rome. 

8f ' 5^ in. pp. X -7- 155. Cambridge, Mass. 1932. 
Momigliano ("A.) L’opera delP imperatorc CUaudio. 

7I ^ 5I in. pp. 142. Florence. 1932. 
Stella-Maranca (F.) Seneca giurcconsulto. 

9-f 6f in. pp. 1 13. Lanciano, 1926. 
Homo (L.) Les empereurs romains et le christianisme. 

9 ' 5Hn. pp. 232. Paris. 1931. 

Schlumberger (G.) L'epopee byzantine a la fin du dixieme siecle. 

ii| 8 in. pp. vii T 766 [iiv. pt‘r \’ol.j. Paris. 1896-1905. 
Diehl (C.) Histoiy of the Byzantine empire. 

9i X 6] in. pjx viii -r 199. Princeton. 1925. 
Baker (G. P.) Constantine the Great and the Christian revolution. 

9 "bin. pp. xii — 351. 1931. 

Baynes (N. H.) Constantine the Great and the C 3 iristian Church. 

lol , bUn. pp. 107. 1931. 

Ja, Another copy. 

Baker (G. P.j Justinian.^ 9 5] in. pp. xiii — 340. 1932. 

Hardy (E. R.) The large estates of Byzantine Egvpt. 

9x6 in. pp. 162. New York. 1931. 
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Kordatos (G. K.) Td TsAeuTaToc pu^ooJTivfj^ aOTOKporropiag. 

7 i ji PP- 93 - Athens. 1932. 

Emerton (E.) The religious environment of early Christianity. 
[Harvard Theological Rev. iii,] 

9I :: 6|- in. pp. 27. 1910. 

Caspar (E.) Geschichte des Papsttuins. Vol. i. Rdmische Kirche 
und Imperiuin Romanum. 

9f s 7 in. pp. XV y- 633. Tubingen. 1930. 
Duke (J. A.) The Columban Church. 

9 : bin. pp. xii -j- oQO. Oxford. 1932. 
Lot (F.) The end of the ancient world and the beginnings of the 
middle ages. pi 6 in. pp. xxvi -}- 454. 1931. 

Fotheringham (J. K.) and Williams (L. F. R.) Marco Sanudo, 
conqueror r)f the Archipelago. 

SJ .s 52 in. pp. V 4 - 150, Oxford. 1915. 

Momigliano (A.) Prime linee di storia della tradizione Macca- 
baica. 9 x 6 in. pp. 182. Turin. 1931. 

Landor (W. S.) Pericles and Aspasia. 

62 X 42 ii^- pp* viii 4- 308. 
Mitchison (N.) Black Sparta. 72 X 5 in. pp. 320. 1928. 

MODERN GREEK 

Miller (W.) A history of the Greek people (1821-19214 

yi X 42 in. pp. vii -- 184. 1922. 

Moschopoulos (N.) La presse dans la renaissance Balkanique. 

gi .. 62 in. pp. xii 4- t 49 * Athens. 1931. 

Makhairas (L.) Recital concerning the sweet land of Cyprus en- 
titled ‘ Chronicle.’ Edited with translation and notes by 
R. M. Dawkins. 2 vols. 

9 6 in. pp. vol. i, xvi -- 683 ; vol. ii, i 333. Oxford 

1932- 

PhilippOU (L.) Td TAAriviKd ypaMpaxa iv KdiTp^) Kcnrd Trjv Trepi'oSov tus 
T oupKOKpaTiag 4571-1878). \"ol. 2 . 

8 5! ill* pp* 164. Leucosia. 1930. 

Geldart (E. M.) A guide to modern Greek. 

^2 - J ill- PP- A - 73 - 1883. 

Gardner (M.) Modern Greek Grammar. 

7I 5 PP- -r 136- 1892. 

KyriakatOS (Ch.) rpccppccTiKr] Tfjs opiAoupEvris Kai ypapopEvrjS 
KaeapeuoOcrr]^ TAAriviKfjs yAcocraris. 

82 X 52 ill- PP* 11^4* Athens. 1906. 

Goldsmith (O.) \ 4 car of Wakefield. Modern Greek translation 
by S. K. Kompotos. 

8^ X 5^- in. pp. 340. Patras. 1862. 
Scott (W.) Ivanhoc, Translated into modern Greek by G. D. 
Lampisis. 

S] ' . 5I in. pp. xvi 4 - 278. Smyrna. 1847. 
Verne (J.) Journey to the Moon. Modern Greek translation by 
I. M. Raptarchos. 

92 6[ in. pp. 358. Constantinople. 1871. 

Hasluck (M, M.) Albanian-English Reader. 

7} 4 42 in. pp. xl 4- 145. Cambridge. 1932. 
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TOPOGRAPHY, EXCAVATION, LOCAL HISTORY, ETC. 

Blunt (H.) A \^oyage into the Levant : a brief relation of a journey 
. . . into Dalmatia, Sclavonia, Bosnah, Hungary, Mace- 
donia, Thessaly, Thrace, Rhodes, and Egypt, unto Gran 
Cairo. X si'in. pp. 126. 1638 . 

Guilletiere, de la. Athenes ancienne et nouvelle, et Testat present 
de Tempire des Turcs. 

^ 82 PP- [22] -r 446 “T [30]- Paris. 1675 . 

An Account of a late voyage to Athens, containing the Estate 

both Ancient and Modern of that Famous City. . . . 

64 X 4 in. pp. 422. 1676 . 

Saint-Sauveur (A. G.) Voyage . . . dans les isles et possessions 
ci-devant venitiennes du Levant. 3 vols. 

84 X 5 in. pp. 383 (av. per vol.'). Paris. [ 1800 .] 

Chateaubriand ("F. A. de) Travels in Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and 
Barbary, during the years 1806 and 1807. 2 vols. 

94 X 6 in. pp. ca. 400 per vol. 1812 . 


Delaporte (L.) Mesopotamia : the Babylonian and Assyrian 
civilization. 94 X 6 in. pp. xvi -r 371. 1925. 

Dura-Europos, The excavations at. Preliminary report of third 
season of work, Nov. 1929-Mar. 1930. Edd. P. V. C. 
Baur, M. I. Rostovtzeff, and A. R. Bellinger. 

io 4 X 7f in. pp. xiv -y 168. New Haven. 1932. 

Id. Another copy. 

Johnson (J.) Dura studies. 

9x6 in. pp. vii T 47. Philadelphia. 1932. 

Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua. \^ol. iii. Denkmaler aus dem 
Rauhen Kilikien. Edd. J. Keil and A. Wilhelm. 

ii-j- >^ 8f in. pp. xiv T 238. Manchester. 1931. 

Id. Another copy. 

Schmidt (E. F.) Anatolia through the ages. Discoveries at the 
Alishar Mound 1927-29. [Oriental Institute Communi- 
cations, II.] 

94 X 7 in. pp. vii 4 - 163. Chicago. 1931. 
Schultze (V.) Altchristliche Stadte und Landschaften. vol. iii. 
Antiocheia. 

9 X 6 in. pp. xiii — 378. Gutersloh. 1930. 

Oliverio (G.) Cirenaica. Fasc. i. La Stele di Tolemeo Neoteros 
Re di Cirene. 

Ilf X 84 in, pp. 84. Bergamo. 1932. 
Tousson (0.) Etude sur le Wadi Natroun, ses moines et ses con- 
vents. g 4 X 6f in. pp- 56. Alexandria. 1931. 

Poinssot (L.) L'autcl de la Gens Augusta a Carthage. 

II X 74 in. pp. 38 + 16 plates. Tunis-Paris. 1929. 

Mayr (A.) Ncue vorgeschichtliche Funde auf Malta (1912-1916). 

[Korrespondenz-Blatt der d. Gesellschaft fiir Anthro- 
pologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, li, 1-4 Apr. 1920.] 
Ilf X 8J in. pp. 7. Brunswick. 1920, 
Strickland (G.) Malta and the I%oenicians. 

9i'-6Jin. pp. 15. 1920. 

Cyprus Monuments. No. 3. Historical and architectural buildings. 
By G. Jeffery, 84 X 5Hn. pp. 32. Nicosia. 1931, 
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Delos. Exploration archeologique faite par Tecole fran^aise 
crAthenes. XII. Les temples d' Apollon. By F. Gourby. 
Text and Plates. 

14 X II in. pp. 254 -f 27 plates. Paris. 1931. 
Sicinus, Gabala (Z. D.) ‘H Nfio-os Sikivos. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 96. Athens. 1931. 


Paganelis (S.) "Atto tt^s "AKpoTroAgcos sis Tr]v "'AXtiv. 

8i X 5! in. pp. 102. Xew York. 1908. 
Burnell (F. S.) Wanderings in Greece. 

7 ^ 5 PP- - 53 - " 931 - 

Foucart (P.) Memoire sur les mines et Phistoire de Delphes. 
[Arch. d. missions scient. et litt. 2' Ser. xii.] 

gi X 6 in. pp. 230. Paris. 1865 . 
Goldman (H.) Excavations at Eutresis in Boeotia. 

I2i X pi in. pp. XX -f- 294. Cambridge, Mass. 1931. 
Cavvadias (P.) and Kawerau (G.) Die Ausgrabung der Akropoiis, 
1885-1890. 

21 X 14 in. pp. 150 -y 12 plates. Athens. 1907. 
Hege (W.) and Rodenwaldt (G.) The Acropolis. 

12} 9 in. pp. 61 Y 104 plates. Oxford. 1932. 

Hoermann (H.) Die inneren Propylaen von Eieusis. 

13^ X loj in. pp. 124. Berlin and Leipsic. 1932. 
Corinth. Results of excavations conducted by the American school 
of classical studies at Athens. Yol. viii, Part ii. Latin 
inscriptions 1896-1926. 

12 X 9 in. pp. xiv 2- Cambridge, Mass. 1931. 

Id. Another copy. 

Vol. x: The Odeum. By O. Broneer. 

12 >C 9^ in. pp. xiv 2- 154. Cambridge, Alass. 1932. 
Persson (A. W.) The royal tombs at Dendra near Midea. 

iiiXpin. pp. viii— 152. Lund. 1931. 
Tocilesco (G. G.) Fouiiles et recherches archeologiques en Rou- 
nianie. 13 X 9^ in. pp. 237. Bucarest. 1900. 


Guida d’ltalia del Touring Club Italiano. Guida delle strade di 
grande communicazione. Italia insulare, possedimenti e 
colonie. 6 x 4 in. pp. 258. Milan. 1931. 

Attraverso ITtalia. ii. Lombardia (parte ij. 

iii X 8Jf in. pp. 256. Milan. 1931. 

Guida pratica ai luoghi di soggiorno e di cura d'italia. 

I i. Le stazioni del mare Ligure e del mare Tirreno. 

6i-X9l-in. pp. 239. Milan. 1932. 
Nissen (H.) Italische Landeskunde. 2 vols. in 3. 

9 X 5^ in. pp. viii 2- 566; iv 4- 1004. Berlin. 

1883-1902. 

Gregorovius (F.) History of the city of Rome in the middle ages. 
8 vols. in 13. 

7 i X 5 PP* 4 -*^ (^^2 P^i' vol.). 1897-1906. 
Mariano (Fra, da Firenze) Itinerarium Urbis Romae [1518]. Ed. 
P. E. Bulletti. 

loj X 64 in. pp. xxi -f- 246. Rome. 1931. 
Lanciani (R.) The ruins and excavations of ancient Rome. 

7I X 5 in. pp. xxiv -7-619. Boston and New York. 

1897. 

Pigorini (L.) Perche la prima Roma e sorta sul Palatino. [Arch, 
stor. per la Sicilia orientale, xvi.] 

9-i X 6'1 in. pp. 8. Catania. 
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Saeflund (G.) Le mura di Roma repubblicana. 

12 9 in. pp. xvi — 278. Lund. 1932. 

Vielliard (R.) Les origines du titrc de Saint-Maftin au\ Monts a 
Rome. lo} ' 7.| in. pp. 133. Rome. 1931. 

Boissier (G.) Promenades archeologiques : Rome et Pompei. 

7 ^ V 4i in. pp. vi -p 407. Paris. 1891. 
Herculaneum. Antichita di Ercolano. 

Tom. i~v. Pitture. 
j, vi-vii. Bronzi. 

,5 viii. Candelabri. 

,, ix. Dissertazione esegetica alia sacra architettura, 
presso i Greci. 

,, X. Catalogo. 

20 « 140 in. ra. pp. XV 350 per vol. Naples. 1755-1831. 
Maiuri (A.) Pompeii : i nuovi scavi e la villa dei misteri. 

7I 5 in. pp. 138. Rome. 1931. 
Barocelli (P.) \"ai Meraviglie e Fontanalba. 

loj 7 in. pp. 51. Turin. 1921. 


Carcopino (J.) Ce que Rome et I'empire romain doivent a la 
Gallic. 9 6 in. pp. 36. Oxford. 1932. 

Allen (P.) Roman and mediaeval France. 

8| X 6i in. pp. 40. 1931- 

Behn (F.) Numantia und seine Funde. [Kulturgeschicht. 

\V egweiser durch d. Rom. -German. Zentral-Mus., Nr. 
13.] 7f 4I in. pp. 48. Mainz. 1931. 

Tormo (I. B.) i. Los ponderales ibericos de tipo covaltino. ii. 

Avancc ab cstudio de la necnjpoiis iberica dc la Gasa del 
Monte (Albacetei. [Cultura \"alcnciana, iii, iv, 1930.] 
8^- . 5-0 in. pp. 48. \"aiencia. 1930. 

Swoboda (E.) Octavian und Illyricum. [\Trein Klass. Philologen 
in Wien, Parerga, Heft i.] 

9 6 in. pp. 9b. \"ienna. 1932. 

Panaitescu (E.) Monuments inedits dc Largiana. 

9 ? ^ ii^- PP- 45 * Cluj. 1932. 
Steinhausen (J.) Archaeologische Karte der Rheinprovinz. I, 1. 
Oriskunde Trier-Mettendorf. 

Text. 94 ' 6-f in. pp. xx 4 - 383. 

Map. 6 sheets, 23I > 17 in. Bonn. 1932. 
Ferri (S.) Arte romana sul Reno. 

lO:} . 7-4- in. pp. 317. Milan, 1931. 
Schumacher (K.) Siedelungs- und Kulturgeschichte der Rhein- 
lande. iii. Die merowingische und karolingischc Zeit. 

lol yl in. pp. 381. Mainz. 1925. 

Waele (F. J, De) Noviomagus Batavorum. 

9I .bin. pp. viiT^M- Nijmegen- Utrecht. 1931. 

Burn (A. R.) The Romans in Britain. 

7^ : 5 in. pp. 228. Oxford. 1932. 
Collingwood (R. G.) Roman Britain. 

yl 5 in. pp, xi — 160. Oxford. 1932. 
Hawkes (C.) and Dunning (G. C.) The Belgae of Gaul and Britain. 

[Arch. Journ., Ixxxvii.] qf ' 6^ in. pp. 197. 1931. 

Kendrick (T, D.) and Hawkes 1 C, F. C.j Archaeologv in England 
and Wales 1914-31. 

9:: 52 in. pp. xix -f 371. 1932. 
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Macdonald (G.) Agricola in Britain. 


_ 81 ' pi in. pp. 17. 1932. 

Roman Britam, 1914-28. [The British Academy. Supple- 
mental papers, No. vi.] 10 6^ in. pp. 1 14. 1931. 

Sheldon (G.) The transition from Roman Britain to Christian 
England, a.d. 368-664. 

PP- xxiii A 219. 1932. 

Victoria County Histories. Romano-British Kent. 

12} " 84- in. pp. 176. Middleton. 1932. 
West (L. C.) Roman Britain: the objects of trade. 

8i 5x in. pp. 1 08. Oxford. 1931- 

Gloucester. Roman Research Committee Report, 1931-32. 

[Transactions of the Bristol and Glos. Arch. Soc. 
Vol. 53.] _ 81 / 5I in. pp. 18. 1931. 

Langton. Gorder iP.) and Kirk (J. L. ) A Roman villa at 
Langton, near Alalton, E. Yorkshire. 

1O4 6 h in. pp. 99. Leeds. 1932. 
Tiddington. Fieldhouse (\V. J.) A Romano-British industrial 
settlement near Tiddington, Stratford-upon-Avon. 

II , 7? in. pp. 76, Birmingham. 1931. 

ANTIQUITIES 

Glotz (G.) The Greek City and its institutions. 

9^ V 6 in. pp. XX -f- 416. 1929. 

Ferguson (W. S.) Greek imperialism. [American Hist. Rev., 
vol. xxiii, 4.] loj 7 in. pp. 9. 1918. 


Bouche-Leclercq (A.) Manuel des institutions romaines. 

9! V 6 in. pp. xvi 654. Paris. 1886. 
Declareuil (J.) Rome tlie Law-Giver. 

qh :: 6 in. pp. xvi A 1927. 

Hadley (J.) I ntroduction to Roman La\v. 

7J V 5 in. pp. viii -f* 333. New Haven, Conn. 1931. 
Homo (L.) Roman political institutions from City to State. 

9^ . ; 6 in. pp. xviii -f- 403. 1929. 

Maine (H. S.) Ancient Law. ^Vith introduction and notes by 
Sir F. Pollock. 8J 5^- in. pp. xxiv — 440. 1930. 

Mattingly (H.) The imperial civil service of Rome. 

7^ 3 ill- PP- ^ 159* Cambridge. 1910. 

Mayr (R. von) Romische Rechtsgcschichte. 7 vols. 

6} :< 4I in. pp. 138 (av. per vol.}. Lcipsic. 1912-13. 
Niccolini (G.) 11 tribunato della plebe. 

10 7 in. pp. viii -j- 203. Milan. 1932. 

Zancan (L.) Sul possesso dell' * Ager publicus.’ [Atti d. R. 
Acad. d. Scienze di Torino, Ixvii.] 

9 . 64 in. pp. 28. Turin. 1932. 


FitzGerald (A.) Peace and war in antiquity. 

9 i ; 5 I in- pp- 1-3- 193 '- 

Ferguson (W. S.) The Zulus and the Spartans : a comparison of 
their military systems. [Harvard African Studies, vol. 2.] 
94 6 |- in. pp. 8 . Washington. 1917. 

Fraccaro (P.) La storia delP antichissimo esercito romano e I'eta 
deiP ordinamento centuriato. [Atti del 2^ C’ongrcsso 
Nazionale di Studi Romani.] 

9I 62 in. pp. 8. Rome. 1931. 
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Rijksmuseum G. M. Kam. Report on Roman Helmet. 

9 in. pp, 5. I plate. Nijmegen. 1931. 

Aussaresses (F.) L'armee byzantine a la fin du vi'‘ siecle d'apres le 
Siiategicon de Fempereur Maurice. 

10 6;^ in. pp. 1 15. Bordeaux. 1909. 


Toutain (J.) The economic life of the ancient world. 

9-I X 6 in. pp. xxvii -r 361. 1930. 
Andreades (A. M.) *lo-Topia rfjs TAATiviKfjg 5 rip.oa-ias oiKovopias. vol. ii. 

pt. i. "H Sripoaia oiKovoiiia toO peydAou "AAs^dvSpou. 
Appendix. ‘H 5r| poo-fa oiKovopia Aiovuafou toO TrpsapuTspou. 
2 parts. 9I X 6-J in. pp. 164. Athens. 1930, 1931. 
Ferguson (W. S.) Economic causes of international rivalries and 
wars in ancient Greece. [American Hist. Ass. Report, 
19^5-] 9 h " bin. pp. 8 . Washington. 1917. 

Humbert (G.) Essai sur ies finances et la comptabilite publique 
chez les Remains. 2 vols. 

gl X 6 in. pp. 540 ; 501. Paris. 1886. 

Forbes (R. J.) Gcshiedenis van den wegenbouw, t 'm 300 j. n. Chr. 

Bil:)liography of the history of road-making. Author’s 
typo-script. ii X 8^- in. pp. 8. 1932. 

Calhoun (G. M.) Ancient Athenian mining. [Journal of Economic 
and Business History, May, 1931.] 

9x6 in. pp. 28. 1931. 

Schmid (W.) N orisches Eisen. [Beitrage z. Gesch. d. oesterr. 
Eisenwescns i 12;.] 

loj >' 7J in. pp. viii + 58. Vienna. 1932. 
Maltezos (C.) Du temps de Tintroduction de la clepsydre des tri- 
l)unaux a Athenes et de son inventeur eventuel. 
[’AKaSrjpia 'Aerjvoov 6, 1 93 1 .] 

7 10 in. pp. 12. Athens. 1931. 

Dahlgren (P.) Primitiva Skepp. 

9I PP- 9 ^- Stockholm. 1932. 

Laloy (L.) Aristoxcnc dc Tarcnte et la musique de Pantiquite, 

92 X 6] in. pp. iv — 371 A ^hi. Paris. 1904. 
Sachs (C.) Musik des Altertums. 

7 "^' 5 t PP- ^ 4 - Breslau. 1924. 

Butler (A. J.) Sport in classic times. 

9 X 52 in. pp. 213, 1931. 

Kraemer (C. J.) A Greek element in Egyptian dancing. [Am. 
Journ, Arch., xxxv.] 9J X b in. pp. 14. 1931. 

Licht (H.) Sexual life in ancient Greece. 

10;; 6] in. pp. xv-f 557- 1932- 


RELIGION, RITUAL AND MYTHOLOGY 

Nilsson (M. P.) The Mycenaean origin of Greek mythology. 

92 ■■ PP- 258. Cambridge. 1932. 

Evans (A.) The earlier religion of Greece in the light of Cretan 
dibcoveiies. 9f - - in. pp. 42. 1931. 


Burriss (E. E.) Taboo, Magic, .Spirits. 

“2 5-1 in. pp. X — 250. 

Kroll (J.) Gott und Hollc. 

10 .. 6|- in. pp. vii -p 569. Leipsic. 


Xew York. 1931. 


1932- 
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Moore (C. H.) Ancient beliefs in the immortality of the soul. 

yi X 5 in. pp, xi -j- i88. 1931. 

Id. Another copy. 

Wetzel (J, G.) Quomodo poetae epici et Graeci et Romani somnia 
descripserint. 8J X 5! in. pp. 96. Berlin. 1931. 
Delatte (A.) La catoptromancie grecque et ses derives. 

10 X in. pp. 214. Liege. 1932. 
Halliday (W. R.) A note upon the Sunday Epistle and the letter 
of Pope Leo. [Speculum, ii. i.] 

luj- /: 7 in. pp. 6. 1927. 

Decharme (P.) Mythologie de la Grece antique. 

10 X in. pp. xxxvii ^ 689. Paris. 1884. 
Solders (S.) Die ausserstadtischen Kulte und die Einigung Attikas. 

9f X 6J in. pp. vii A 148. Lund. 1931* 
Nilsson (M. P.) Griechische Feste von religioser Bcdeutung. 

9 X 6^- in. pp. vi 4 " 490* Leipsic. 1906. 
Keyssner (K.) Gottesvorstellung und Lebensauffassung im griech- 

ischen Hymnus. [Wurzburger Studien, Heft 2.] 

90' X 6]- in. pp. xvi + 172. Stuttgart. 1932. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (U, von) Der Glaube der Heilenen. 

Band ii. qi X 6i in. pp. xii-4620. Berlin. 1932. 
Boulanger (A.) Orphee. yi- x 4J in. pp. 171. Paris. 1925. 
Turchi (N.) Fontes historiae mysteriorum aevi Hellenistici. 

8| X 5^ in. pp. viii A 308. Rome. 1930. 
VitaU (L.) Font! per la storia della rcligione cyrcnaica. 

10 . ' 7 in. pp. xix -p 165. Padua. 1932. 


Altheim (F.) Romische Religionsgeschichte. 2 vols. 

6J- X 4i- in. pp. 132 (av. per voL). Leipsic. 1931-32. 
Laing (G. J.) Survivals of Roman religion. 

7 ^ X 5 in- PP- xiii + 257. 1931. 

Taylor (L. R.) The divinity of the Roman Emperor. 

9I in. pp. XV -p 296. Middletown, Gonn. 1931. 

Circe. Wolters (P.) Kirke. [Ath. Mitt. Iv. 1930.] 

10 7^ in. pp. 28. 

Mithras. Saxl (F.) Mithras. 

iij X pin. pp. ix A 1 - 5 - Berlin. 1931. 
Osiris. Cooke (H. P.) Osiris; a study in myths, mysteries and 
religion. 7 f ^ 5 PP- I 93 ^- 

Priapus. Herter (H.) De Priapo. 

9^ X 60- in. pp. 334, Giessen. 1932. 
Tenes. Halliday (\V. R.) Tenes. [Classical Quarterly, xxi, i.] 

iOtV X '7 in. pp. 8. 1927. 

Zeus. Sjoevall (H.) Zeus im altgriechischen Hauskult. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 146. Lund. 1931. 


ART 

Roes (A.) De oorsprong der geometrische kunst. 

9 i ^ PP* Haarlem. 1931. 

Loewy (E.) Zur chronologie der friihgriechischen Kunst. Die 
Artcmistempel von Ephesus. [Akad. der Wiss. in \Vien. 
philos.-hist. Klasse, 213, 4.] 

pi bin. pp, 41. Vienna. 1932. 
Seahy (A. W.) Art in the life of mankind. 

iii. Greek art and its influence. 

iv. Roman art and its influence. 

72- X 5 in. pp. no; 109. 1931. 
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Ridder (A. de) and Deonna (W.) Art In Greece. 

9i ' . jI in. pp. xiii — 375. 1927. 

Klein (A.) Ghild Life in Greek Art. 

II ^ 8-} in. pp. XV “ 55. Xew York. 193^- 
Thomas (G.) Etudes sur la Grece. 

82 ' oHn. pp. 216. Paris. 1895. 
Repond (J.) Les secrets de la draperie antique, de riiimation ^rec 
au pallium remain. 

^ 7 t PP- ^ 5 ^* Rome. 1931* 
Richter (L A.) Rhythmic Form in Art. 

1I4 : 8-| in. pp. xiii -h I93-- 
Venturi (A.) Storia delF arte iialiaiio. Vols. i-iii. 

gj :< 7 ill. pp. xxiii Y 748 (av. per voL). Milan. 

1 901-4. 

Richter (J. P.) and Taylor (A. C.) The golden age of classic Cnris- 


tian art. 

13! ' loj in. pp. xviii T 428. 

1904. 

Peirce (H.) and Tyler (R.) 

Byzantine art. 



9 ' 6} in. pp. ICO. 

1926. 

Duthuit (G.) La sculpture copte. 



13 ' loj in. pp. 62. Paris. 

1931- 


Alexandria. Breccia ( E.) Lc MuscY greco-romain [cFAlexandrie.] 
1923-31. 12 : 8| in. pp. 102. Bergamo. 193^. 

Athens. Lechat i FI. i Au musee de Pacropole d'Athenes. 

10 ' : 6J in. pp. viii T 468, Paris. 1903. 

— - — - Stats i\7) Marhres et bronzes du musee national. 

7l >; 5I in. pp. x_+ 375. Athens. 1910. 

- — — Byzantine Museum, Athens. Guide. By G. A. Soterios. 

7.^ \ 5-0- in. pp. 152. Athens. 1931. 

Cherchel. Gai ckier i P. i Musee de Cherchel. [Musees de 
FAlgchie et de la Tunisie. Ed. AI. R, de la Blanchere.] 
14 ' II in. pp. 169— 20 plates. Paris. 1895. 

Madrid. Ric:ard (R. i Marhres anticjues du ^lusec du Prado a 
Madrid. 

10 6.\ in. pp. 148 — 78 plates. Bordeaux. 1923. 

Nijmegen. Rijksmuseum G. AI. Kam. \Yrslag van der Directeur, 
1930. gf '' in. pp. 5. Hague. 1931. 

Ny Carlsberg. From the collections of the Glyptothek, i. 

iH : 74 in. pp. 196. Copenhagen. 1931- 

Saint-Germain. Reixacu (S.J Guide illustre du Musee de Saint- 
Germain. 7^ '' 5^ io. pp. 136. [Paris.] 1931* 

Schweitzer (B.) Antiken in ostpreussischem Privatbesitz. [Schr. 
d. konigsberger gel. Gesell., geisteswiss. Kl., vi, 4.] 

10 : 7 in. pp. 44 -|- 32 plates. Halle, 1929. 

Stratton (A.) The orders of architecture. 

12 9 in. pp. viii T 49 T 80 plates. 1931. 

Wolters (P.) Der amyklaischc Thron bei Kallisthencs. [Philo- 
logus 86, 4.] 8^ 5^ in. pp. 5. Lcipsic. 1931. 

Deonna (W.) Dedale ou la statue de la Grece archaicpie, ii. 

10 .61 in. pp. 467. Paris. 1931. 

Langlotz (E.) Fruhgriechische Bildhauerschulen, 

94 y 7 in. pp. 202. Nurnberg. 1927. 

Joubin (A.) La sculpture grecque entre les guerres medicpies et 
Fepocpie de Pericles. 

10 '62 in. pp. 287. Paris. 1901. 

Picard (C.) and Coste-Messeliere (P. de la) La sculpture grecque 
a Delphes. 9 3^ in. pp. 46. Paris. 1929. 
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Diepolder (H.) Die attischcn Grabreliefs des 5. und 4. Jalir- 
hunderts v. Chr. 

Ilf X 94 in. pp. 64. Berlin. 1931. 

Lullies (R.) Die Typcn der griechischen Herme. [Konigsbcrger 
Kunstgeschichtl. Forsch., 3.] 

9 i- X 6} in. pp. 90. Konigsberg. 1931. 

Staquet (J.) Un nouvel Eros alexandrin. [Bull, de ia Soc. Arch. 
dbAlexandrie, 26.] 

9-4- >' 6f in. pp. 7. Alexandria. 1931* 

Petersen (E.) and Domaszewski (A. von) Die Markussaule auf 
Piazza Colonna in Rom. Tvlit Beitriigen von T. Mommsen 
und G. Calderini. 

Folio, pp. 128 -b 128 plates. Munich. 1896. 

Suhr (E, G.) Sculptured portraits of Greek statesmen. 

9^ \ 6 in. pp. xxi 4- 189. Baltimore. 1931. 

Jitta (A. N. Z.-J.) Ancestral portraiture in Rome and the art of 
the last century of the Republic. 

lO-J- 4 7i in. pp. xii -p 120. Amsterdam. 1932. 

Maiuri (A.) II ritratto di Alenandro nella casa delle argentiere a 
Pompei. < 8| in. pp. ii. 


Merlin (A.) and Poinssot (L.) Crateres et candelabres de marbre 
trouves en mer pres de Mahdia. 

II 7I in. pp. 143 - 4 - 40 plates. Tunis-Paris. 1930. 
Pernice (E.) Die hellenistische Kunst in Pompeji. v. Hellenist- 
ische Tische, Zisternenmundungen. BeckenuntersatzCj 
Altare und Truhen. 

14 >: II in. pp. 99 — 58 plates. Berlin and Leipsic. 1932. 
Essen (C. C. Van) Etruscische spiegel in het Museum Scheurleer. 

[Bull, van de Vereeniging tot Bevordering der Kennis van 
de antieke Beschaving.J io| >: 8 in. pp. 10. 

Cartault (A.) Terres cuites grecques. 

1 1 14^ in. pp. lx -p 97 — 29 plates. Paris. i8qo. 

Pettier (E.) Diphilos et les modeleuis de terres cuites grecques. 

8^ r 62 in. pp. 127. Paris. 1909. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. France, Fasc. 10. — Paris, Biblio- 
theque Xationale, Fasc. 2. By S. Lanibrino. 

13 > 10 in. pj). 38. Paris. 1931. 

Great Britain, Fasc. 9. = Oxford, Fasc. 2. Ashmolean 

Museum. By J. D. Beazley, H. G. G. Payne and E. R. 
Price. 13 _ 10 in. pp. viii -p 80. Oxford. 1931. 

Great Britain, Fasc. 10. — British ^luseum, Fasc. 7. B\' 

F. Xh Pryce. 13 .10] in. pp. 36. 1932. 

Pays Bas, Fasc. 2. = Musee Scheurleer, Fasc. 2. By Cf \V. L. 

Scheurleer. 13 x 10 in. pp. 66. Paris. 1931. 

— Pologne, Fasc. i. Goluchow: musee C'zartoryski. Bv K. 

Eulas. 12I ' ql in. pp. 43. Paris. 

Smi'ih (H. R. \\.) A Survey of American pottery collections 

\vitliin the scope of the Coipus vasoium antiquomm. 

9x6 in, pp. 20. 

Heidelberg. Kraiker ;\V.; Katalog d. arehaol. Inst. d. Uni- 
versitat Htadellierg. i. Die rodigurigen atlischeii \'asen. 
13I X 10 in. pp. 63 48 plates. Berlin. 1931. 
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Tuebingen. Watzinger (C.) Griechische Vasen in Tubingen. 

15 X iij in. pp. 71 + 50 plates. Reutlingen. 1924. 

Smith (H. R. W.) The origin of Chalcidian ware. [Univ. of 
California Publ. in Class. Arch., I, 3.] 

I of X 7 in. pp. 65. Berkeley, California. 1932. 

Ure (A. D.) Boeotian orientalizing lekanai. [Metropolitan Museum 
Studies, iv. i.] i2i X 8f in. pp. 21. 1932. 

Beazley (J. D.) Der PanAIaler. [Bilder griech. Vasen, 4.] 

, Ilf X 9f in. pp. 28 + 32 plates. Berlin. 1931. 

Pettier (E.) Etude sur les lecythes blancs attiques a representations 
funeraires. 9 X 6 in. pp. 160. Paris. 1882. 

Nicolai (A.) Les officines de potiers gallo-romains et les graffites 
de la Graufesenque. 

9f X 6i in. pp. 46. Paris. 1927. 


Diez (E.) and Demus (0.) Byzantine mosaics in Greece : Hosios 
Lucas and Daphni. 

12 X 9 in. pp. xiv + 1 17. Cambridge, Mass. 1931. 

COINS 

British Museum. Coins of the Roman Empire. \"oL ii. Vespasian 
to Domitian. By H. Mattingly. 

10 X in. pp. cv + 485. 1930. 

Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum. I, i. The collection of Capt. 

E. G. Spencer-Churchill. — The Salting collection in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

15I X ii| in. pp. 20+8 plates. 1931. 
Strack (P, L.) Untersuchungen zur romischen Reichspragung des 
zweiten Jahrhunderts. i. Die Reichspragung zur Zeit 
des Traian. 

1+ >: 8i in. pp. xi + 308. Stuttgart. 1931. 
Hasluck (F. W.) Constantinata. [Essays and studies presented to 
William Ridgeway.] 

9 X 60- in. pp. 4. Cambridge. 1913. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

Inscriptiones Graecae. Ed. J. Kirchner. Vols. II and III Editio 
minor. Pars ii. Ease. 2. 

10^ >: 14 in. pp. 488. Berlin. 1931. 

Robert (L.), Tod (M. N.) and Ziebarth (E.) Supple- 

mentum epigraphicum graecum. Vols. iv, v. 

qf X 6f in. Leyden. 1929-31. 

Tod (M. N.) Sidelights on Greek History. 

7^ X 5 in. pp. 95. Oxford. 1932. 
Wilhelm (A.) Arzte und Arztinnen in Pontos, Lykien und 
Aegypten. [Jahresh. des Oest. Arch. Inst., xxvii.] 

Ilf X gin. pp. 12. Vienna. 1931. 
— Lesefruchte. [Byzantion, vi, 1931.] 

9i X 6f in. pp. 10. Brussels. 1931. 

(i), Yri9ia[jia EpuOpaicov. (ii). XpovoAoyia MgcjcjriviaKfjs 

ETnypa9fis. (iii). 'Eiriypapua ek Aapiaqs. (iv). Atv^iaKfjs 

£Tnypa9fis 6iop0cbCT£is. [TAAriviKd, 1931.] 

9 i X 6f in. pp. 12. 

— Zwp Epigramme aus Delphi. [Anz. der Akad. der Wiss. 
in Wien, philos.+ist. Klasse, 18-27.] 

gf X 6 in. pp. 19. Vienna. 1931. 
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Zancan (L.) SulF iscrizione di Nazareth. [Atti del reale Istituto 
veneto di scienze, lettere ed arti, xci, 2.] 

gi X 6-1 in, pp. 14. Venice. 1932. 


Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. Vol. I, Pars ii, Fasc. ii, editio 
altera. 16I- X lijin. pp. 112. Berlin. 1931. 

Calderini (A.) Iscrizione inedita da S. Egidio di Aquileia. 
[Aevum, iv, 2.] gi ^ PP- 5 * Milan. 1930. 

Modona (A. N.) Rassegna di epigrafia romana. Puntata ii. 
[Historia v, 3.] io|- X 8 in. pp. 15. Rome. 1931. 

Fabia (P.) La table claudienne de Lyon. 

I2-| X 10 in. pp. 165. Lyons. 1929. 

Stein (A.) Rdmische Inschriften in der antiken Literatur. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 50. Prague. 1931. 

PAPYRI 

Papyri. Essai d'unification des methodes employees dans les 
editions de papyrus. [Chronique d'Egypte, Nos. 13-14, 
Jan. 1932.] ' ^ ^ gixGin. pp. 3. 

Preisigke (F.) Woerterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden, 
iii. iij X 8| in. pp. 202. Berlin. 1931. 

Preisendanz (K.) Papyri graecae magicae. Die griechischen 
Zauberpapyri, ii. 

9I in. pp. xiv 4 - 211. Leipsic. 1931. 

Westermann (W. L.) and Keyes (C. W.) Tax lists and transporta- 
tion receipts from Theadelphia. 

II ; 8j in. pp. xi-b2i9. New York. 1932. 


British Museum. Bell (H. I.), Nock (A. D.) and Thompsox i H.) 

Tvlagical texts from a bilingual papyrus in the British 
Museum. loj 6^ in. pp. 54. 1932. 

Giessen. Buettxer (H.) Griechische Privatbriefe. [Mirteil- 
ungen aus der Papyrussammlung der Giessener Universi- 
tatsbibliothek, iii.] 

gj X 6} in. pp. 40. Giessen. 1931- 

Russia. Zereteli (G.) Papyri russischer und georgischer Samm- 
lungen. 3 vols. 

I. Literarische Texte. 

II. Ptolemaische und fruhromische Texte. 

IV. Die Kome-Aphrodito Papyri der Sammlung Lichacov. 
14 X io| in. pp. 190 (av. per vol.). Tiflis. 1925-29. 

Vienna. Wessely (C.) Die altesten lateinischen und griechischen 
Papyri Wiens. 

14 :< II in. pp. 4 xiv plates. Leipsic. 1914. 

Manuscripts. 

Manuscrits alchimiques grecs (Catalogue des). viii. Alchemistica 
signa. By C. O. Zuretti. 

94- X 6| in. pp. viii + 84. Brussels. 1932. 

Manuscripts, alchemical. A catalogue of Latin and vernacular 
alchemical manuscripts in Great Britain and Ireland 
dating from before the i6th century. Vol. iii. By D. W. 
Singer. 9 X 6 in. pp. 421. Brussels. 1931. 
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EIGHTEENTH LIST OF 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CATALOGE^E 


OF SLIDES 


C5146 


CJ905 

C29B6 

C2M90 

C2989 

02991 

C2992 

02980 

02981 
02983 
04192 

0419(1 

C 29 (j:) 

02998 

02997 

02998 
04 1 7G 
04177 
C4187 
O4 1 8)0 
O4183 
C 4 i :4 
C4I75 
C 4 i 9 ^ 
C 4 i<J 3 

04 i ()7 

C 4 J 4 - 


C:,i 44 

C:)i 43 

O3177 

C 3 i 7 '^ 


0 7 2 I ^ 
O3 iho 


B 94 j'* 


87001 
B7OO3 
B7OO7 
B3I48 
6701 )2 
870(18 
B3o2b 
B700 J 
B 7^9 


TOPOGRAPHY, EXCAVATION, ETC. 

The East. 

Arbela (Erbil 1 ; view from air, 

Asia Minor, 

Didyma, temple fiont with i>teps : looking W. 

looking S. 

X.W. side. 

view ill Advton to X E. with lower door of labyrinth on X.W, side. 

,, ,, looking S.AV. 

upper door of labvrinth on X'^.W. side. 

Hierapolis looking E. S. gate: Ytiruks and camel. 

.. baths: looking S. 

tomb partly .submerged by white lime deposits. 

Magnesia, th^* rock cur figure of ' Xiobe.’ 

Miletus, ferry across Meander : theatre in background, 

Philadelphia, Byzantine wall. 

Priene, lavatory near Palaestra. 

Sardis, temple site looking W. Before excavation. 

\ lew to W. I 1910. 1 
view to ' 1910.) 

E poitico looking b. 

looking W. 

,, looking X.E. 

C(jluinn. 

,, console of E. door. 

E. end of temple: Wrestling match in progress. ■ 1914.) 

Sait station: group of peasants, etc. 't 9 i 3 v' 

Smyrna, \iew hem sea to X. Mt. Pagos behind. 

lueai,. Threshing with horses on the \'an Lennep chiftlik (1910; at 
Malkajik. 


Constantinople, H. Maria Panachrantc)s from E. 

marble mullions. 

Cnossus, temple tomb : plan and section. 

entrance doorway leading from the small paved court to ilie 
basement chambeis of the sanctuary. 

Athens, the Olvmpieion from the E. 

.. the 1 heseicin. reproduLUC)n in \4enna. 

Rome. 

Gentaal map of Rome as in Ovid'.s Fasti. 

The Fomm. 

\'i«.w towards Aich of'litus 
\ i< w towards th(‘ Capitol, 

Basilua Coiisiantini horn Palatine, 
lemple ol Anloniiius and Eaustina. 

-- •• and temple ot CAstor. 

and temple of Romulus. 

'lemple ol Augustus S. Mana Anticpia-. 

1 < niple (»i \ esjiasian . Aich ol Severiis . 'Eeruple ot Saturn. 

Aedcs \ estae : [lartial iestoratic)n . 
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Other Roman Monuments. 

B7008 Arcus Argentariorum. 

B7009 Arch of Constantine : view looking N. 

B701 1 Arch of Severus : view looking through arches into Forum. 

B7013 Arch of Titus: general view (showing chariot slab). 

B70I4 Baths of Caracalla: capital with figure of Hercules. 

B7015 Bridge of Fabricius. 

B7016 Bridges of Fabricius and Cestius with the Insula Tiberina. 

B7017 Church of St. John Lateran: exterior. 

B5149 Cloaca, orifice of a. 

B7018 Colosseum, Meta, Arch of Constantine. 

B7019 „ supporting gallery. 

B7038 Columbarium of Pomponius Hylas (near the Porta Latina) . 

B7020 Crescentius, house of. 

B6064 Forum of Augustus. 

B7021 Forum Boarium: group of oxen. 

B7035 Forum of Nerva. 

B7022 Palatine : colonnade of the library of the Domus Flaviorum. 

B7023 „ view above the stadium. 

B7024 „ S. Bonaventura. 

B7025 Pantheon; exterior. 

B7026 Porta Maggiore. 

B7027 „ oxen drinking. 

B7028 „ tomb of Eurysaces. 

B7029 Porta S. Paolo, city walks near. 

^7030 „ pyramid of Cestius. 

B703I Porta Tiburtina. 

B7032 Portico of Octavia. 

B7033 Temple of Fortuna \^irilis. 

^7036 j, Janus Quadrifrons. 

^7034 Mars Ultor. 

B7037 ' \>sta.’ 

B7039 Via Appia : the Casale Rotundo. 

B7040 

B7041 

Italy. 

B7042 Albano, the lake with Castel Gandolfo. 

B7043 Anio, Aqueduct of the \ ilia of the Quintilii. 

B7044 Campagna, a mule cart. 

B5159 Herculaneum, part of the original city walls on the side facing the sea. 

B5163 j, private house : interior. 

B5156 Nemi, the second galley. 

B6067 „ ' 

B5157 ,, ,, Marble pillar. 

B7045 Ostia, colonnade in Forum. 

B7046 ,, temple in the Court of the Corporation. 

B7047 „ the Capitol. 

B7048 ,, a columbarium. 

B7049 ,, grain jars. 

B7050 jj statue of Xike frz 

B7051 

B7c>52 jj the Gastello. 

C7001 Paestum, temple of Poseidon, from S.W. 

C7002 „ ,, ,, from N. 

C7003 ,, temple of Ceres, from S.W. 

C7004 ,, ,, „ W, end. 

B7053 r*isa, leaning tower. 

B7054 5, sarcophagus. 

B7053 Pompeii, arch at N. end of Forum. 

B7056 amphitheatre ; Vesuvius in distance. 

B7057 temple of Apollo. 

B7058 „ baths near Forum: corner in men's tepidarium. 

B7059 55 house of Meleager. 

B7060 „ house of Sallust : view from atrium, looking through tablinum, into garden, 

B7061 „ „ the tragic poet. 

B/062 ,, ,, j, j, 

B6012 ,, peristyle of house in street of Abundance. 

^7063 „ exedrai. 

B7064 „ Hour mills. 

B7065 Pozzuoli, the amphitheatre. 

B7066 Rimini, arch of Augustus. 

B7067 Siena, a yoke of oxen, 

e 
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B7068 

B7069 

B7070 

B7071 

B7072 

B7073 

B7074 

B7075 

B7076 

B7077 

B7078 


B7079 
B7080 
C7005 
C7006 
C7007 
B7081 
B7082 
C7008 
C7009 
B7083 
C7010 
C701 1 
C7013 
C7014 
0701.; 


C5083 

b6oio 


B5173 

B5177 

B5178 

B6068 

B5173 

B5174 

B5176 

B3179 

BjiBu 


B7084 

B708') 

B7o8e) 

B7087 

B7088 

B7090 

B7089 

C5210 

B7091 

B7092 

B7094 

B7093 


B9289 


B8333 

B6013 


C5208 

C5209 

€5168 

C5155 

C5179 


Tivoli, the cascades. 

,, Hadrian's \'illa: summer palace, canal and bridge, 
olives. 

Villa d'Este. 

(near) ; Sant. Antonio, garden and pergola. 
Torcello, Byzantine reliels at. 

Verona, the Piazza dell* Erbe. 

Vesuvius, lava stream on cone. 

Volterra, Porta del arco. 

Sicily. 

Gefalu, the cathedral, exterior. 

,, ,, the cloisters. 

Girgenti, temple ol'Juno, \V. end. 

,, ,, ,, E. end. 

temple of Zeus : fallen Atla^. 

Monreale, the cathedral ; interior. 

,, ,, the cloisters. 

Segesta, S.E. angle of temple. 

Selinus, archaic Doric capital. 

Soluntum, reconstructed angle of Doric building. 
Syracuse, Euryalus. view near main entrance. 

,, ‘ fountain of Arethusa.’ 

Taormina, the theatre with distant view' of Etna. 

,, ,, stage buildings from S.W. 

Malta. 

Map of Malta. 

Malta, prehistoric site from air. 

N. Africa. 

Blida (near), ' Le tumbeau de la chretienne.’ 

Cherchell, traces of the theatre (later an amphitheatre;. 

,, fountain wath X ere id heads. 

Leptis Magna, a piscina in the Roman baths. 

Sbeitla, Arch of Diocletian. 

Tebessa, Arcus Quadrifrons of Caracalla. 

Tipasa, Xymphaeurn. 

Volubilis, Arch of Caracalla. 

,, Colonnade near Forum. 


Gaul. 

Nimes, the amphitheatre, interior. 

,, ,, supporting gallery. 

,, temple of Diana. 

Orange, the arch, the fac^ade. 

,, ,, view’ of angle. 

Pont du Gard, general \'iew' of whole biidge from \V. 

,, \icw' along the \V. facade from the S. bank. 

Puy de Dome, one of the apses on the side of the temple, from above. 

St. Remy, monument and arch, 
monument. 

Vienne, temple ol Augustus. 

,, xhc. plan de V aiguille (probably pait of the spina of a citcus). 

Roman Germany. 

The Limes, aerial view’ near Haghof (Heurtlein, Rorner in Wurtemburg. ii, pi. 6). 

Roman Britain. 

Borcovicus, distant view, from below’. 

Down Hill, R.A.F. survey of region to the S. 

PREHELLENIC, ETC. 

MM. II pithos from Pachyammos: dolphin design (Seager, Pseira, pi. 14), 

EM. I libation vessel from Pseira; palm tree design (Seager, Pseira, p. 25, fig. 8). 
Dog forming handle to green steatite lid (Evans, Palace, i, fig. 62). 

Cainirus, large stone incised amphora. 

Ring -vase from Cyprus. 
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C5207 Minoan bronze male statuette, full face. 

C5206 „ ,, ,, profile. 

C5150 Chr>*selephantine statuette of goddess from Crete: full face. Toronto Mus, 

C5151 „ ,, „ ,, ,, back view. 

C5152 „ „ ,, ,, profile to left. 

C5167 Mycenae: painted stucco fragment showing women at windows (Evans, Palace, i, fig. 
320). 

C5178 Gold signet ring: Minoan goddess in a rock-set sanctuary; (below) her voyage 
thither in a boat containing a shrine. 

C5186 Buddha: colossal rock-cut figure 173 feet high (Bamian, Afghanistan). 

C5182 Seals found at !Mohenjo-Daro. 

C5149 Bronze chariot found near Judenburg : Graz Museum. 

SCULPTURE. 

Statues, 

C5161 Archaic ‘ Apollo ’ (Richter, Sculpture fig. 16). 

C5162 ,, (Richter, Sculpture fig. 20). 

C5163 ,, (Richter, fig. 2 1). 

C5164 Archaic seated Athena (Richter, Sculpture fig. G4). 

C5165 Seated figure from Tegea: 2 views {BCH, 1890, pi. xi). 

C5212 Draped female torso (JBCH, 1889, pi, vii). 

C5215 Head of Athena from Aeginetan pediment {JHS, 1931, p. 182, fig. 5). 

C5217 Marble nude athlete, 4 views. New York rCf. Richter, Handbook, 1930, fig. 171.) 
C7018 Xiobid lad from Subiaco. Mus. Terme, Rome. 

C7019 Head of sleeping nymph. Mus. Eerme, Rome. 

B7097 Vestal \firgin. Mus. Terme, Rome 
B7096 Artemis (archaistic) . X'aples Mus, 

Reliefs, 

C5211 Early relief, The 'herald of Marathon.’ Ath. Xat. Mus. (Cf. Reinach, Rep, d. Rel. ii, 
374 (.i)-l 

C7015 Archaic Selinuntine metopes. Palermo Mus. 

C5138 Attic athletic reliefs, {a) Group of athletes, [b) wrestling match, (r) epheboi with 

animals (JHS, 1922, pi. 6). 

05139 ,, ,, {a) Chariot scene, (b) hockey match, {c) chariot scene {JHS, 

192^, pi- !)■ 

C7016 Later Selinuntine metopes. Palermo Mus. 

C7017 Relief: Hermes, Orpheus and Kurydice. Naples Mus. 

C5184 Marble group: mounted Amazon riding down warrior. Antium. 

C5082 Mounted warrior and barbarian: marble base found near Academy, Athens {JHS, 
1931, p. 187, fig. 4). 

B6650 The family of Augustus: relief from the Ara Pads (Petersen, A.P., pi. vi, 15). 

B7004 Marble balustrade from Rostra: Trajan providing for orphans. 

B7099 Marble altar: sacrificial scene in Temple of Vespasian, Pompeii. 

B7012 Arch of Severus, reliefs on base. 

B7010 Arch of Constantine: reliefs on base. 

B6075 !Mithraic relief in S. Stefano at Pisignano. 

B6072 A wine merchant : Ostia. 

B6073 Relief of cornmill : Ostia. 

B7100 Urn at \*olterra: Paris taking refuge on the altar. (Bruiin, Relievi, i, pi. xiv.) 

C4182 Part of sarcophagus of Cl. Sabina. To left, winged griffin. Sardis. 

C4183 Cover of sarcophagus of Cl. Sabina. Sardis. 

B7093 St. Remy, the monument, relief on base. 

B6076 * Pluto and Persephone,’ probably from Margidunum. 

B7426 Altar from Corstopitum to Jupiter Dolichenus and Brigantia. 

B6071 Cippus of Larth Sentinate Caesa : Chiusi. 

B6070 Head of Larth Sentinate Caesa. ,, 

B6069 „ „ „ 

C5180 Greco-Buddhistic reliefs at \Vu Chon Shan, uniting the attributes of Greek deities. 
C5181 
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Portraits. 

B6655 ‘Agrippa.’ Uffizi Mus. 

B5162 Augustus. Portrait statue : Zara. 

B6074 Hadrian. Sculptured breastplate of statue. American excavations at Athens, 1931. 
C5204 ' Sappho.’ B.M. No. 1828: profile view (Haines, Sappho, pi. 8), 

C5203 „ The Castellani bust. B.M. (Haines, Sappho, pi. 8). 

B5161 Tiberius. Portrait statue : Zara. 

C5159 3rd century portrait-head. Palmyra. 

Bronzes. 

C5219 Early Etruscan statuette, a spearman. 

C5170 Perachora, lion from the Heraeum. Middle of 7th cent. b.c. 

C5169 ,, a flying Gorgon, 6th cent. b.c. 

C5166 Male head from Sparta, 2 views (Furtw., Kleine Schriften, ii, pi. 44, R. hand figures). 
C5143 Head of Achaemenid King : 500 b.c. Hamadan. 

B7098 Seated boxer. Terme AIus. 

B6001 Dis Pater: Alusee de St. Germain. 

B6002 ,, ,, ,, „ 

B6003 Diana and boar. Musee de St. Germain. 

B6004 Diana and bear : Alusee de St. Germain. 
b6oo6 Mercury : Musee de St. Germain. 

B6008 Patera dedicated to Mother Goddess (Northumberland). 

Terracottas. 

C5174 Perachora: early archaic head from the temple of Hera Akraia. Corinthian — late 7th 
cent. b.c. 

C5173 „ Archaic head from the temple of Hera Akraia. Corinthian — late 7th cent. 

B.c. 

C51 75 ,, Votive offering from the temple of Hera Akraia : Vase — early 6th cent. b.c. 

C5 1 83 Phrati : small votive vase in shape of an owl. 

^5153 Negro head, full face. Girgenti. 

C5154 profile. 

VASES. 

C5197 Francois Vase. Procession of Gods (Furtw. -R., i, pi. i). 

C5194 ,, ,, Fight with centaurs (Furtw. -R., i, pi. ii, 12, part). 

C519B ,, ,, Design on handle (Furtw.-R., i, pi. i, parth 

C5199 - . - - ,, ,, ^ 

C5140 Athena and Trojan horse [^Arinali d. ist. 1880, pi. K). 

C5214 Danae and Perseus and the chest. R.F. Hydria. 

C5195 Heracles and Busiris (Furtw,-R., i, pi. 51, lower half). 

C5196 Paris, Judgment of. Amphora: Munich (Furtw.-R., i, pi. 21, part). 

C5142 A bronze foundry. Berlin (Furtw.-R., pi. 135). 

C5141 ,, ^ 

C5156 Modelled and painted vase : Girgenti. 

B6009 Londini Va-^e ; London Mus. 

MOSAIC, ETC. 

B6011 Antium. Geometric mosaic. 

B5160 Herculaneum. Mosaic floor representing Neptune surrounded by fishes in room in 
public baths. 

C5185 Olynthus. pebble mosaic. Bellerophon and chimaera. 

85158 Verulamium. head of a god in centre of mosaic floor. 

C5148 Ikon of S. Eudokia. Coloured marble inlay: loth cent. Church of Panachranto., 

Constantinople. 

C 5 H 7 Byzantine painting on silk: fit. Just. Trieste cathedral. 14th cent. [?]. 

GOINS. 

B5151 Antoninus Pius, Sestet tins Rev. BRITANNIA SG. 

Commodus, s<-siertius Rev. \TCT BRIT SG, 

331 1 Augustus. O. Augustus. R. Victory’ and the clipeus virtutis. 

M. Antonius. Denarius. i'Babelon, Antonia, 26.) 

^5^53 Caracalla, Sestertius. 

B5150 Claudius, Aureus. Rev, Arch: de BRITANN. 

Cistophoric teiradrachm. Rev. Quadriga : DE BRITANNIS. 

B5152 Hadrian, Sestertiui>. Rev. 1} Britannia BRITANNIA SC: 

„ .. ,, f2) Allocutio EXERC BRITANN SC. 

® 5^55 Severus. A. Aureus. B, British imitation. 

B5154 „ Denarius. 
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C4678 

C4679 

B6065 

b6o66 

C5158 


C5172 

C5171 

C5157 


C52OO 
C52 16 


MINOR ARTS. 

Silver. 

Boscoreale treasure (Mon. Plot, V, pi. 8 right). 

„ (Mon. Plot, V, pi. 15, top). 

Oliver crater : Pompeii. 

Silver phiale : Pompeii. 

Silver gilt plaque, lo-iith cent. Resurrection. Treasur>' of St. Denis. 

Ivory. 

Perachora : relief, Artemis with lion. ca. 600 b.c. 

,, head of a goddess, ca. 450 b.c. 

Pantomimic actor with his masks. Ivory. Berlin. 

MISCELLANEA. 

Aplustre of a ship : outline drawing (Schreiber, Hellenistische Relief bilder, pi. loa). 
Sir Arthur Evans (portrait). 



SETS OF SLIDES. 


The main collection of some 7000 lantern slides can be drawn on in any quantity, large 
or small, for lecturing on practically any branch of classical archaeology. For those who have 
opportunity, no method is so satisfactory as to come in person to the Library, and choose the 
slides from the pictures there arranged in a subject order. 

But the following sets of slides, complete with texts, will be found useful to those lecturers 
who have not facilities for choosing their own slides. The idea of these sets originated with 
the late Mr. G. H. Hallam, who also gave practical help in their development. The thanks of 
the Society are also accorded those who have been at the pains of undertaking the not easy task 
of telling a plain tale on the subjects with which they are most familiar to a general audience. 

Suitable handbooks dealing with the different subjects can also be lent from the library to 
lecturers in advance of their lectures. 

Charges for hire : — ■‘js. 6 d. the set, including postage. 


LIST OF SETS. 


The Prehellenic Age (no text). 

Early Malta (N. S. Clogstoun). 

The Geography of Greece (A. J. Toynbee) . 

Ancient Athens : historical sketch ( S. Casson) . 

Ancient Athens : topographical (^annotated 
li'.t of slide:! onlv, D. Brooke). 

Ancient Architecture T). S. Robert:>on). 

Greek Sculpture fj. Penoyrc/. 

The Parthenon l A. H. Smith 1. 

Greek Vases ("M. A B. Braunholtz). 

A Survey of early Greek Coins: 7 dides 
jjhuwing 49 c(hns Gardner 1. 

Some Coins of Sicily i G. F. HilL. 

Greek Papyri ,H. I. Bell). 

Olympia and Greek Athletics i^E. X. Gar- 
dinei j . 

Xenophon : the expedition of Cncus and 
Xenophon's Anabasis ( annotated list of 
slides onh , by A. W. and B. 1 . Lawrence). 

Alexander the Great (D. G. Hogarth). 

The Travels of St. Paul i no text) . 

The Ancient Theatre i J. T. Sheppard). 

Ancient Life, Greek ' annotated list of slides 
only; . 

Some Ancient Handicrafts: gold, silver 
and bronze .'classified list of slides only). 

Greek Scenery (classified list of slides 
only). 


The Greek Church (classified list of slides 
only). 

Modern Greek Country Life (classified 
libt of slides only). 


Life in the Roman World (H. H. Symonds). 
Ancient Life, Roman (annotated list of slides 
only). 

Rome (H. M. Last), 

The Roman Forum (CL H. Hallam). 

The Roman Forum, for advanced students 
(T. Ashby). 

The Palatine and Capitol (T. Ashby). 

The Via Appia (R. Gardner). 

The Roman Campagna (T. Ashby). 

Roman Portraiture (Mrs. S. Aithur Strong). 
Horace (G. H. Hallam). 

Pompeii (A. van Bureii). 

Ostia (T. Ashby). 

Ostia (R. Meiggs). 

Sicily (H. E. Butler). 

The Roman Rhone (S. E. Winbolt). 

Timgad (H. E. Butler). 

Roman Britain (Mortimer Wheeler). 

The Roman Wall (R. G. Collingwood) . 
fThe Roman Soldier (H. H. Symonds). 

The Byzantine Civilisation : unillustrated 
(J. B. Bury). 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE CATALOGUE OF LANTERN SLIDES 


PREFACE 

The new Catalogue is composed of the original catalogue (1913) and 17 supplements, laid 
down in one sequence on some 400 folio pages. 

The cost of reprinting this is prohibitive, but members will be glad to have the following 
outline as a guide to the collection. 

Photographs of the slides in an order corresponding to that of the catalogue are on view at 
50 Bedford Square, mounted on cards and labelled. This series in 48 boxes forms an illus- 
trated card catalogue of the whole collection. 

The mass of material here listed consists of gifts from members of the Society and is a 
striking illustration of what can be done by corporate action. It is impossible to give a complete 
list of our donors, but members will like to see to whom in the main the collection owes its riches 
in its various sections. 

One of the founders of the collection and its first Hon. Keeper was Professor J. L. Myres. 
Thirty-five years ago he laid down the lines, virtually unaltered, which it should follow, and 
to-day retains his interest in its efficiency. Every subdivision of the following list has benefited 
by his varied learning. 

In the following list the donors are grouped under the sections which they have most 
benefited. 

Middle East: — Miss Gertrude Bell j, Officers of the R.A.F., Mr, L. Woolley, 

Asia Minor: — Mr, W. H, Buckler, Prof. R. M. Dawkins, Principal Hallidav, Mr. F. W. 
Hasluck I, Dr. D. G. Hogarth j, Dr. Walter Leaf |, Mr. J. A. R. Munro. 

Greece and Greek Lands: — The Committee of the British School at Athens and its 
successive Directors and students, Mr. S. G. Atchley, Mr. H, iVwdry "j*. Dr. R. Gaton I, Mr. 
L. Dyer t, Mr. M. K. Alacmillan t, Dr. and Mrs. Grafton Milne, the Rev. T. Smith-Pearse, 
Mr. R. Elsey Smith, Mr. W. J. Stillman t. 

Italy: — The Archaeological Faculty of the British School at Rome and its Directors and 
students; Dr. Thomas Ashby j, Mr. G. H. Hallam, Prof. Phene Spiers t, and Mr. 
W. C. Watson. 

Roman Britain: — Mr. R. G. Gollingwood, Mr. Gibson, Sir George Macdonald, Mr. 

G. E. Peachy, Mr. S. Winbolt. 

Prehistoric Archaeology: — Sir Arthur Evans, Sir Flinders Petrie, Mr. E. T. Forsdyke, 
Dr. H. R. Hall t, Prof. T. E. Peet. 

Inscriptions: — Dr. E. S. Roberts f, Mr. M. X, Tod. 

Papyri: — Mr. H. I. Bell, Sir Frederic Kenyon. 

Sculpture: — Prof. B. Ashmole, Prof. Ernest Gardner, Mr. A. W. Lawrence, Dr. GEela 
Richter, Mr. Arthur Smith, Mrs. Arthur Strong. 

Bronzes: — Miss W. Lamb. 

Vases: — Prof. Beazley, Mrs. Braunholtz, Miss Jane Harrison t. Miss K. Raleigh, Mr. 

H. B. Walters and, in the sphere of Roman pottery. Dr. Felix Oswald. 

Goins : — The Royal Numismatic Society, the authorities of the Dept, of Goins and Medals 
in the British Museum and in particular Dr. G, F. Hill. 

Miscellaneous Antiquities: — Particularly those dealing with ancient athletics, Dr. 
Norman Gardiner j. 

The present Keeper has added to all the sections. 
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CATALOGUE OF LANTERN SLIDES 


General Maps. 

CATALOGUE 

PAGE 


Eastern maps ............ i 

Aegean maps ............ i 

Maps of Greece ........... i 

Maps of the Roman Empire ......... 2 

Maps of Italy ............ 2 

Maps of Europe ........... 2 


The above are general maps only. More detailed maps and plans are distributed 
in their appropriate places throughout the following topographical series. 


Topography, architecture, excavation, monuments in situ. 

India ............ 

The T'kiiddle East .......... 

Syria ............ 

Asia Minor : — 

Maps ........... 

Phrygian sites .......... 

Hittite sites .......... 

Classical sites .......... 

Byzantine sites .......... 

Seljuk sites ........... 

Constantinople ........... 

Egypt 

Cyprus ............ 

Crete ............ 

Aegean islands ........... 

Northern and Central Greece : — 

Maps ........... 

Prehistoric sites .......... 

Classical sites .......... 

Byzantine sites .......... 

Ionian Islands .......... 

Ithaca-Leucas .......... 

Euboea ........... 

.Athens : — 

General ........... 

Acropolis : — .......... 

Propylaea, etc. ......... 

Parthenon .......... 

Erechtheum .......... 

Monuments S. of Acropolis ........ 

Monuments \V . of Acropolis ........ 

Monuments N. of Acropolis ........ 

Monuments E. of Acropolis ........ 

Byzantine Athens ......... 

The British School at Athens ....... 

Attica : — 

Classical sites .......... 

Byzantine sites .......... 

Peloponnesus : — 

Classical sites .......... 

Byzantine sites .......... 
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Frehellenic. 


Neolithic implementSj etc. . 
Pottery : — 

Minoan 
Mycenaean 
Cycladic 
Helladic . 

North Greek 

Cypriote 

Eastern 

Painting . . . . 

Sculpture modelling, etc. : — 
Stone 
Ivory 
Wood 

Terracotta . 

Faience 

Plaster 

Bronze statuettes 
Metal cups 

Jewellery and gold work 
Weapons, implements, etc. 
Engraved gems . 

Writing 


Phoenician antiquities 
Egyptian-Minoan contacts . 

Egyptian sculpture .... 

Sumerian antiquities .... 

Assyrian antiquities .... 

Persian antiquities .... 

Hittite antiquities .... 

Far East and Far West 

Early Italian antiquities 

Early Sicilian antiquities 

Maltese antiquities .... 

Early Spanish antiquities 

Prehistoric antiquities from Central Europe 


CATALOGUE 

PAGE 

I3I 


132 

135 

136 

137 

137 

138 

138 

139 


141 

142 
142 


143 

143 

143 

144 

145 


146 


147 


148 


150 


151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

159 

160 

161 

161 

162 
162 


Inscriptions 


163 


Papyri 


170 


Architectural details 

Nearly all the architectural slides will be found in the topographical section under 
place names. This section comprises such details as do not lend themselves to this 
treatment. 
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Sculpture. 


Poros pediments 

Colossi ..... 

Early ‘ Apollos ’ ... 

Early male heads 

Development of female figure 
The Acropolis ‘ Maidens ’ . 

The seated goddess. Berlin 
Early female heads 
The Moscophorus 
Prepersian temple sculptures 
The tyrannicide groups 
Earlv animals .... 

Archaic miscellanea . 

Early reliefs (other than grave monuments) 

Aeginetan sculpture . 

The Spartan ‘ warrior ’ 

The Choiseul-Gouffier and other Apollos 
The Ludovisi throne . 

Olympian sculpture . 

Sculptures of the Parthenon 
Pheidias ..... 

Alcamenes. Myron. Polycleitus 
The Amazons .... 

Miscellaneous 5th-cent. statues 
5th-cent. temple sculptures . 

Asiatic monuments ca. 400 b.c. 

Praxiteles .... 

Praxitelean .... 

Scopas and Scopaic 
Lysippus ..... 

Demeter of Cnidus. Niobids. Mourning figures 
Miscellaneous 4th-cent. statues 
4th-cent. heads .... 

The Mausoleion 

Sidonian sarcophagi : Ephesian pillar drums : Mantineian basis 
5th' and 4th-cent. reliefs (other than grave monuments) 

Grave reliefs all periods (chronological) 

The art of Pergamon, Rhodes and Lykosura . 

Mythology in Hellenistic Sculpture (alphabetical) 

Miscellaneous Hellenistic statues . 

Hellenistic reliefs 

Archaistic art .... 

Genre art .... 


Roman statues ..... 
Roman historical reliefs ; — 

.'\ra Pacis ..... 

Arch of Constantine 

Arch of Titus .... 

Column of Trajan 

Other historical reliefs . 

Roman religious reliefs 
Roman reliefs witli scenes from daily life 
Roman naturalistic decorative reliefs 
Roman stucco reliefs .... 
Roman grave monuments . 

Roman eippi ..... 
Pagan sarcophagi .... 
Christian sarcophagi .... 
Byzantine reliefs .... 

Greco-Buddhistic art .... 

Roman provincial art : — 
Romano-Egyptian 
Romano-Spanish 

Romano-Gallic .... 
Romano-German 

Romano-British .... 
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176 

176 

176 

177 
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186 
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207 
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Portraits. 

Portraits (alphabetical) ....... 

Coin portraits (alphabetical) ...... 

Unknown portraits : — 
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Roman Republican ....... 

Early Empire ........ 

Flavian, etc. ........ 

Antonine ......... 

Temp. Gallienus ........ 

Constantinian ........ 

Bronzes. 

Primitive .......... 

ca. 550-480 B.G. ........ 

480-400 B.C. ......... 

4th-century ......... 

Hellenistic and later ........ 

Archaistic ......... 

Roman provincial ........ 

Genre .......... 

Portraits (alphabetical) ....... 

Unknown bronze portraits ....... 

Etruscan bronzes ........ 

Terracottas. 

Early Athenian, Boeotian, Cretan, Spartan and Sicilian terracottas 
^Miscellaneous early terracottas ...... 

5th-century ......... 

4th-century ......... 

Hellenistic and later ........ 

Etruscan terracottas ........ 
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Vases. 

Geometrical ............ 

Orientalising ............ 

Early moulded pithoi, etc. .......... 

The Frangois Vase ........... 

Mythological scenes (alphabetical) ........ 

(Biack-tigured and red-figured vases have been grouped together in this series. 
Homeric subjects are given under ^ Trojan War ’ : Dionysiac subjects under 
‘ Dionysus ’ : the underworld under ‘ Eleusinian.’) 

Pictures of ancient Life : — 

W ar ............. 

Sea ............. 

Agriculture ........... 

Trades ............ 

?vledicine ............ 

Athletics ............ 

Drama ............ 

Alusic ............ 

Dress ............ 

Feasting, etc, ........... 
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Ladies ............ 
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Later moulded vases ........... 
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Coins. 
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Decorative bronze work 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Council of the Hellenic Society having decided that it is desirable for a 
common system of transliteration of Greek words to be adopted in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies^ the following scheme has been drawn up by the Acting Editorial 
Committee in conjunction with the Consultative Editorial Committee, and has 
received the approval of the Council. 

In consideration of the literary traditions of English scholarship, the scheme is 
of the nature of a compromise, and in most cases considerable latitude of usage is 
to be allowed. 

(i) All Greek proper names should be transliterated into the Latin alphabet 
according to the practice of educated Romans of the Augustan age. Thus k should 
be represented by r, the vowels and diphthongs, u, ai, 01, ou by ae^ oe, and u 
respectively, final -05 and -ov by -us and -um, and -905 by -er. 

But in the case of the diphthong ei, it is felt that ei is more suitable than 
e or z, although in names like Laodicea, Alexandria^ where they are con- 
secrated by usage, e or i should be preserved; also words ending in 
-siov must be represented by -eum. 

A certain amount of discretion must be allowed in using the 0 terminations, 
especially where the Latin usage itself varies or prefers the 0 form, as 
Delos. Similarly Latin usage should be followed as far as possible in 
-e and -a terminations, e.g., Priene, Smyrna. In some of the more 
obscure names ending in -905, as A£ay90S5 -er should be avoided, as 
likely to lead to confusion. The Greek form -on is to be preferred to 
-0 for names like Dion^ Hieron, except in a name so common as Apollo^ 
where it would be pedantic. 

Names which have acquired a definite English form, such as Corinth^ Athens, 
should of course not be otherwise represented. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that forms like Hercules, Alercury, Minerva, should not be 
used for Heracles, Hermes, and Athena. 
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(2) Although names of the gods should be transliterated in the same way as 
other proper names, names of personifications and epithets such as Nike^ Homonoia, 
Hyakinthios, should fall under § 4. 

(3) In no case should accents, especially the circumflex, be written over vowels 
to show quantity. 

(4) In the case of Greek words other than proper names, used as names of 
personifications or technical terms, the Greek form should be transliterated letter 
for letter, k being used for k, ch for y? but j and u being substituted for u and ou, 
which are misleading in English, e.g., Nike^ apoxyoinenos, diadumenos, rhyton. 

This rule should not be rigidly enforced in the case of Greek words in 
common English use, such as aegis, symposium. It is also necessary 
to preserve the use of ou for ou in a certain number of words in which 
it has become almost universal, such as boule, gerousia. 

(5) The Acting Editorial Committee are authorised to correct all MSS, and 
proofs in accordance with this scheme, except in the case of a special protest from 
a contributor. All contributors, therefore, who object on principle to the system 
approved by the Council, are requested to inform the Editors of the fact when 
forwarding contributions to the Journal. 


In addition to the above system of transliteration, contributors to the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies are requested, so far as possible, to adhere to the following con- 
ventions : — 


Qiiotations from Ancient and Modern Authorities. 

Names of authors should not be underlined ; titles of books, articles, periodicals 
or other collective publications should be underlined (for italics). If the title of an 
article is quoted as well as the publication in which it is contained, the latter should 
be bracketed. Thus : 

Six, Jdl. xviii, p. 34, 

or — 

Six, Protogenes [Jdl. xviii, 1903), p. 34. 

But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 

The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a small 
figure above the line; e.g. Dittenb. SIG^ 123. 
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Titles of Periodical and Collective Publications, 

The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or less general 
use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified should be 
employed. 


AA — Archaologischer Anzeiger. 

Abk Bed, {Held. Leipz, Milnch.) = Abhand' 
1 ungen der Berliner (Heidelberger, Leip- 
ziger, Miinchner) Akademie. 

AD = Antike Denkmaler. 

Adi = Annali dell’ Institute. 

AEM — Archaologisch-epigraphische Mitteilung. 
AJA — American Journal of Archaeology. 

AJPh = American Journal of Philology. 

AM = Athenische Mitteilungen. 

APF ~ Archiv fur Papyrus-Forschung. 

ARW = Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft. 

AZ — Archaologische Zeitung. 

BCH = Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique. 
Bdl = Bulletino delP Institute. 

BM Bronzes, etc. = British Museum Catalogue of 
Bronzes, etc, 

BMC— British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins. 
BNGJ = Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahr- 
bucher. 

BrBr = Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmaler. 

BSA ~ Annual of the British School at Athens, 
BSR — Papers of the British School at Rome. 
Burs = Bursian's Jahresberichte. 

Byz = Byzantion. 

BZ — Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

CAH = Cambridge Ancient History. 

CIG ~ Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

Cl Ph = Classical Philology. 

Cl Qu = Classical Quarterly, 

Cl Rev = Classical Review, 

CR Ac Inscr = Gomptes Rendus de PAcademie 
des Inscriptions. 

eVA — Corpus \"asorum Antiquorum. 

AeAt = "ApxocioAoyiKov AsAtiov. 

DA = Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des 
Antiquites. 

Dittenb. OGI ~ Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci 
inscriptiones selectae. 

Dittenb. SIG — Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum. 

E/{ = Arndt-Amelung, Einzelaufnahmen, 

’E9rm = ’ApxccioAoyiKT] *E9Tmspis. 

FR — Furtwangler and Reichhold, Griechische 
Vasenmalerei. 


IG = Inscriptiones Graecae. 
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Transliteration of Inscriptions, 

[ ] Square brackets to indicate additions, i,e, a lacuna filled by conjecture. 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate alterations, i,e, (i) the resolution of an abbrevia- 

tion or symbol; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver; (3) letters 
wrongly omitted by the engraver ; (4) mistakes of the copyist. 

< > Angular brackets to indicate omissions, i.e, to enclose superfluous letters 

appearing on the original. 

. . . Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of missing letters 
is known. 

Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters is not known. 

Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 

Where the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that form; other- 
wise it should be supplied as subscript. 

The aspirate, if it appears in the original, should be represented by a special sign, b • 

Qiiotations from AISS. and Literary Texts, 

The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for inscriptions, 
with the following important exceptions : — 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or symbol. 

[[ ]] Double square brackets to enclose superfluous letters appearing on the 
original. 

< > Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the original. 


The Editors desire to impress upon contributors the necessity of clearly and 
accurately indicating accents and breathings, as the neglect of this precaution adds 
very considerably to the cost of production of the Journal. 
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GREY WARES FROM LESBOS 


[Plate I. ] 

The north-west corner of Asia Minor, Lesbos and, in particular, 
Mytilene, have long been recognised as the home of these grey wares called 
Lesbian or Aeolic bucchero. With remarkable tact, citizens of Mytilene 
resident in Naukratis proved the point by inscribing their names and place 
of origin on the grey vases they dedicated.^ Their evidence was, hoAvever, 
supplemented by the discovery of grey pottery like their own in towns as 
near Lesbos as Larissa and Troy \TII. 

Several centuries before Lesbian bucchero flourished, the same district 
produced a distinguished grey ware of which the home was in the sixth city 
of Troy. This pottery left descendants in the seventh city — side by side 
with the Buckelkeramik “ — and these descendants would seem to be the direct 
ancestors of the bucchero of Troy \TII, Lesbos and other Aeolic sites. ^ 

Returning to Troy VI, we find that some of its grey wares are unmis- 
takably Minyan, which enables us to carry the pedigree further back still. 
Minyan ware is found in the second Minoan period, about 1900 b.c.'^ Nor 
can it be denied that the fabrics of Troy \T arc derived ultimately from those 
of Troy II and Troy 1 .^ 

These facts may justify my choosing the name ‘ grey ware ’ which has 
already been used for what I believe to be an early member of the family 
under discussion.^ In any case, some of the latest representatives of this 
family have so strong a family likeness that, under certain conditions, no 
more individual name can be applied. 

A number of sites within the Aeolic area have produced grey pottery, 
usually in the form of sherds and often unstratified. The pottery belongs 
either to the Troy \T, \TI periods (late bronze and early iron age) or to 
the Troy \TII period (archaic: sixth to seventh centuries). Shape and 
decoration should tell us which is which, but often the shape is incomplete 
and all distinctive decoration absent. In spite of these drawbacks, the 
material is important, for the Troy \T class has been very little studied, 
while archaic bucchero has been studied mainly from examples found 


1 Gardner. Xauhatis, II,. pp. 47, 48, 50, 51. 85, 
Loschke, -LI. 1891, p, 18. Karo, de arle lasciihvuu 
p. 25. Bohlau, Uzw mmschen . . . Xecropolen, pp. 
96, and 120, distinguishes Lesbian and Samian 
bucchero. For other literature on the class. i>ee 
Pfuhl, pp. 153-5. 

“ Dorpfeld, T)oja und Ihon, pp. 296-303. 

® Bohlau. op. cit, p. 96, comments on the continuity 
of Trojan wares and Aeolic bucchero. 

J.H.S. — VOL. LII. 


** ForsdNke in JHS. xxxiv, p. 126 tf. Ghdde in 
jHS. xxx\, p. 199 ff. 

korsdyke. in \ ol. I. i of the British ^luseum 
Catalogue, has already pointed out that ‘ the original 
black-polished ware . . . developed . . . under . . . 
(onditions of conservati\e tradition and merely 
technical improvement, into the classical bucchero 
neto of Aeolis' (p, xii). 

Myres, \\ 7 w ocere the Greeks? p. 247. 

B 
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outside the district where it \vas made.'^ Lesbos, in particular, the acknow- 
ledged centre of the industry, has up till now contributed so little to our 
kno\vledge that any evidence it may supply is useful. 

The sites in question are the following ; — 

I)i Lesbos : — 

Pyrrha (excavated by Bohlau). 

Antissa {JHS. li, p. 202. Only the prehistoric material is stratified). 

Methymna (see pp. 5, ii below. Unstratified). 

In Asia Minor : — 

(1) Troy, where the stratification provides our most useful basis for 
classification. 

(2) Larissa, where Bohlau’s excavation has produced a quantity of 
very interesting fragments of archaic type ; a few fragments which must 
belong to the Troy VI period; and two or three whole vases. My dating 
is based on style, not stratification. 

(3) Eski Hissarlik (Troad). Archaic bucchero. See Schliemann, 
Troja, p. 269. 

(4) City on the Bali Dagh (Troad). Archaic bucchero. Schliemann, 
op, cit, p. 264 ff. 

(5) ‘ Tomb of Priam ’ on the Bali Dagh. Troy VI pottery. Schlie- 
mann, Troja,, pp. 262-3. 

(6) Kebrene (Troad). Archaic bucchero. Schliemann, 7 V(y«, p. 275. 

(7) Hanai Tepe (Troad). Archaic bucchero and Troy VI pottery. 
Schliemann, Illos^ p. 706 ff. 

The purpose of this paper was originally to introduce the ‘ grey wares ’ 
and others which I found during a trial excavation at Alethymna. Alone, 
they would have been too inconclusive for publication. Recently, however, 
Dr. Bohlau has most kindly allowed me to study his pottery from Pyrrha 
and Larissa, and has with great generosity allowed me to publish a selection. 
At the same time, I have had the opportunity of working through Schlie- 
mann's fragments from the Troad, in the Museum fur Volkerkunde, Berlin, 
where they are carefully preserved and catalogued. I have been put under 
a great debt to the Director, Dr. L nversagt, for permission to publish them 
also.^ 

The accumulation of material from all these sites, and its comparison 
with complete vases from alien cities wall, I hope, provide some evidence on 
forms, dates and origins, and ser\x as a prelude to the further study of 
eastern bucchero.^ 

Since the majority of the sherds described below’ belong to the archaic 
period, and the literature on archaic grey wares is scattered, a brief discussion 
wall not be amiss. 

Date. The ' archaic ’ examples belong to the seventh century and the 

' Ptuhl, Inc. cit. I should like, also, to express my gratitude to Mr. 

« Mo>t of this material will appear in a forthcoming W’alters for permission to publish the British Museum 
number of the Prahistorische C^eibchrift. \ases on PI. I and in fig. 3. 
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sixth, probably the first half. An adequate series of whole vases would 
make more exact chronology possible. There are indications that the ware 
survived in and after the Hellenistic period. 

The colour varies from silver-grey to gun-metal; the surface may be 
polished, or enhanced by a grey wash, or rough. Breaks shew a core 
that is usually grey but sometimes reddish. Mica is present in varying 
quantity. 

Decoration consists of deep moulded lines, incision (free-hand or stamped) 
and relief. The patterns in relief are stamped or applied to the surface 
(like the bosses in fig. 4, no. 16, which break off). There is no trace of 
colour on either the Methymna sherds or on the other sherds illustrated, 
with the exception of fig. 4, no. 10 from Troy, where the top of the rim 
is red. 

I am inclined to think that the pieces I have handled in Lesbos never 
were painted. The problems connected with painted bucchero do not, 
therefore, concern us here. 

The influence of metal prototypes shews itself in the plastic knobs, 
handles with discs, imitation rings on deinoi, ridged stems, and countless 
other details. 

Shapes. Deinoi seem particularly common, also stands (shaped more 
or less like PI. I, no. 3) and dishes. Methymna has produced only two 
fragments of trefoil-mouthed jugs, though the shape was a popular one in 
this fabric. The handle with discs, fig. 3, no. 13, may come from a 
jug, but is shaped differently from the Larissa examples {e.g. fig. 4, no. 15). 
Various rims testify to the existence of cups, bowls and plates of different 
kinds. Craters occur at Larissa but still await discovery in Lesbos. 

The absence of aryballoi and alabastra from our sites is remarkable : 
perhaps they were made for export only; perhaps they were made else- 
where; possibly an example will occur in Lesbos to-morrow. They are 
conspicuous representatives of the class on foreign sites and in our museums. 

Of the variations of bucchero found outside Lesbos and Aeolis, not all 
concern us here. We must exclude at present types not represented within 
our area, since we cannot yet either accept or ignore the claims of other 
centres to have produced their own bucchero. 

The closest parallels are provided by Naukratis,^- and I hope to shew 
that some of the Naukratite forms are identical with those of Lesbian grey 
ware. Several vases from Rhodes appear to belong to our group, and 
so do the ridged stems of dishes from Samos. 

Outside the scope of this paper, as I have already said, are painted 
vases and small unguent vessels. It is the latter which represented our ware 
in the more remote parts of the ancient world, and, without them, a 
discussion of the distribution of Greek bucchero would be irrelevant. 


Technau, liv, p, 48, describes a Hellenistic 
pseudo-bucchero. Cf. also Walters, Br. Mus. Cat. of 
Lamps, p. xxi. 

E.g. B.M. 64. 10-7. 1576 irom Rhodes, and 88. 
6-1. 647, from Xaukratis. 

C. Smith in Petrie, yaukratis, I, p. 49. Gardner, 


yaukratis, II, pp. 47-ji, 65. 

B.M. 60. 2~i. 13, 64. 10-7. 1415 and 1576. 

^ ^ AM. liv, p. 48. 

For general references, see Pfuhl, op. cit, pp. 
^ 53 ~ 5 - For distribution, see especially Blinkenberg, 
Lmdcs, p. 275 ff., and Prinz, yauhatis, p. 57 ff. 




Fig. I. — Fragmlnts from Methvmna. 
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Grey ^VAREs from Methymna 
(Figs. 1-3) 

Fig, /, I, Grey clay, polished surface. Fig. /, 2, Grey clay, black 
surface. Fig. /, j. Clay reddish inside : grey polished surface. 

All these fragments are decorated with wavy bands^ a favourite motive of 
the Troy VI period. ^Ve cannot say whether they developed from the 
zigzag bands of early Troadic wares, which might explain their appearance 
on a pyxis from Troy or whether they were adapted from the 

undulating lines on some Mycenaean and Cappadocian vases, which 
would account for their sudden vogue. Poppelreuter believed that they 
had their origin in rows of parallel straight lines which could be turned 
into undulating ones by a clever potter using a potter’s wheel. He and 
Hubert Schmidt have pointed out how the Wellenband^ made by a toothed 
instrument capable of producing a number of lines, superseded the single 
Wellenlinie., and how the combination of straight and wavy lines produces 
variations of pattern. This convenient decoration is more effective when 
incised than when painted : that perhaps is the reason why it took root in 
the north-eastern Aegean, where paint is discouraged by grey surfaces. 
Its most disconcerting feature is its pertinacity, for it survives practically 
unaltered into the archaic period, and reappears in the same form on 
flower-pots in Lesbos to-day. 

The most striking examples from Troy VI~VII (late bronze and early 
iron age) are the large deinos SS. 3183, PI. I., no. the stand 3230 and 
the vessel 3195 : compare also 3190, 3196-3209, 3212, 3335-3365. A single 
sherd from Hanai Tepe (fig. 4, no. 2) is shewn by its context to be contem- 
porary. To the archaic period belongs, in all probability, the deinos 
fragment fig. 4, no. i, and, without doubt, a number of examples from 
Troy VHI. Several of these are in grey ware, e.g. SS. 3940, 3943 (fig. 4, 
no. 3), 3947; and one, no. 3933, in a poorer ware. 

In Lesbos the pattern is equally common. Outside Methymna, it is 
found at Antissa in good grey pottery just above the Mycenaean imports : 
Pyrrha has yielded several pieces, one from a large vessel which belongs 
definitely to the Troy \ I group, some indefinite. 

The rim of our no. 2, typical of this part of the world, is probably 
shaped to support a lid. Cf our fig. 2, no. 7; paralleled at Pyrrha (fig. 
4, no. 14) and Hanai Tepe. 

No. 3, with its handle rising close to the body of the vase, recalls a type 
of vase like SS. 3195, 3197, from Troy \T, and the triple handles also would 
be appropriate to this period. 

Fig, /, 5. Grey clay: surface originally polished. 

The inner end of each short line is deeper and wider than the outer 
end, shewing how a sharp instrument was pressed into the clay. 

1 '* Schmidt, Schhemann s Sammlung 'Jicrcalter wart lis MAI. III. 
referred to as SS.;, 24G9. Sec 2243 for possible Lower part of body restored, 

derivation from zigzag. This evidence comes from one trench only and 

de Genouillac, Ceramique cappadocienne. I, pp, may require modification next season. 

34-6. The date suggested for this Cappadocian 
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This pattern occurs at Larissa on a deinos fragment (fig. 4, no. 5) with 
a double wavy line below. See also fig. 4, no. 12. Date uncertain, but 
probably archaic. 

Fig, 7, 6, Fine grey ware, polished outside. 

The sherd looks like part of the lip of a trefoil-mouthed jug^ but without 
the profile of the body we cannot say whether it belongs to the Troy VI-VII 
or to the archaic period. The earliest trefoil-mouthed jug known to me is 
Cretan (B.M. A 586 of M.M. Ill date), but the form only became really 
popular in Greece in the early iron age. Troy VI and VII have produced 
numerous examples. Archaic bucchero jugs often have a raised rim. 

Fig, j, 8, Grey clay, reddish in centre : polished surface. Rim of 

foot. 

PL I, no. 2 shews the same curious scale pattern on a fragmentary 
stand from Troy VI. A sherd from Pyrrha (fig. 4, no. 7), another from 
Hanai Tepe (fig. 4, no. 4) and a third (fig. 4, no. 9) in the British Museum 
from Mytilene appear to be contemporary. 

Fig. /, g. Grey clay. Dark grey burnish on handle rim and interior, 
but not on exterior. 

Fig. 7, 72, b. Reddish grey clay, with fine grey polished surface. 

This shape resembles though it does not coincide with that of SS. 3177 
from Troy VI. 

The other fragments in fig. i are difficult to date and present no points 
that merit special description. The spout, no. 4, is completely unpolished : 
no. 7 is not polished inside. Ko. 10 is polished inside and out, therefore 
probably a bowl. 

Fig, 2y 1-4 probably come from deinoi : the outside is in all cases 
polished. No. 3 bears a stamped tongue pattern : the lines are impressed 
and the tongues are flat without relief. 

The magnificent though incomplete deinos from Troy VI has already 
been mentioned (PL I, i ), but the only deinos fragment from Methymna that 
could possibly be equally old is no. i. The fiat-rimmed deinoi, nos. 2-4, 
should be archaic, though there is a rim of this kind in Troy VI, SS. 3192. 
No. 3 with its tongue pattern might be any date after the middle of the 
seventh century. A flat-rimmed deinos fragment decorated with a wavy 
band was found at Pyrrha, and is illustrated (fig. 4, no. i) beside the 
Larissa example already mentioned (fig. 4, no. 5). 

Fig. 2, 5. Grey clay : polished surface ; stamped tongue pattern in 
relief. 

This fragment seems to belong to the shoulder of a two-handled jar. 
Contrast the flat tongue pattern of no. 3. The decoration recalls the more 
ambitious stamped patterns~-?LX\\m?ihy plaited bands and the like — on some 
particularly fine bucchero from Larissa. 

Fig, 2, 6, Grey clay, polished inside. 

Fig. 2, 7. Reddish-grey clay. Dark grey burnish outside. 

The ridge below the rim may have been made to fit a lid. Parallels 
for the ridge occur at Pyrrha and Larissa (fig. 4, no. 14). See also SS. 3231. 


Inv. 1932, 2-18. I. 
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Fig. 2, 8-1 1. No. 9 is not polished inside, which is surprising. No. to 
is polished inside and on the rim but not outside. No. 1 1 is polished 
on the outside only, no. 8 on both sides. 

Nos. 9 and lo are paralleled more or less at Pyrrha and Larissa, where 
grooved rims are common in the archaic period. 

Fig. 2, 12. Grey clay. Very dark grey burnished on outside. 

The horizontal bar recalls the bars that form panels on rims from 
Larissa, three of which are illustrated in our fig. 4, nos. 8, ii, 13. 
Bohlau, op. cit. p. 88, figs. 41-43, shews the motive in another ware. The 
bars, being in relief and loosely attached, break off easily, as ours has done. 

Fig. 2, ij. Grey clay polished both sides : therefore a bowl or plate 
like Larissa 60 or 61 : most probably one of the stemmed bowls. 

This seems to have been a favourite shape in bucchero : cf. B.AI. 
60. 2-1. 13 (fig. 5) and 64. 10-7. 1415 from Gamirus 

Fig. 2, 14. Grey clay, dark grey burnish. 

From a horizontal handle with knobs at either side, a common archaic 
type : see fig. 4, no. 6 from Larissa. There are also examples of the 
Troy VI period: SS. 3092, 3093. 

Fig. 2, zj is a coarse grey ware, unpolished; 16 is polished on inside 
only; 18 on both sides, 19 on inside and on upper part of outside. 17, a 
fine grey ware, comes from a skyphos, a shape as popular in grey ware as 
in other classes of pottery. 

Fig. p, 1-4 are of reddish grey clay; nos. i, 2 are polished slightly 
outside, nos. 2, 3, and 5 inside; no. 5 also on rim; no. 4 is unpolished. 

The coarse vessels of which they once formed part might belong to 
any period, except no. 5, which looks archaic. 

Fig. j, 6. Grey clay, polished on rim and inside. Also probably 
archaic. 

Fig. j, 7. Grey clay : grey brown burnish outside. 

From the base of a stand like the one in PI. I, 3, from Naukratis, B.M. 
88. 6-1. 645, where the type is common. 

Fig. j, 8. Yellowish-grey clay : fine grey polish on rim, handle and 
inside. 

Bowls with handle rising from rim are a common shape in the archaic 
period. 

Fig. g. Reddish-grey clay ; slight traces of polish on handle. 

Fig. j, 10. \Try coarse reddish-grey clay quite unpolished. 

Fig. j, II. Reddish-grey clay; black surface; slight polish outside. 
Evidently a coarse cooking pot. 

Fig. j, 12. Reddish-grey clay, unpolished. 

3^ ^3- Reddish-grey clay ; grey surface ; slight traces of polish. 

Handles with discs are so common in the various wares of the archaic 
period and in bronze vases as well, that they scarcely need comment. 
They are, however, mainly associated with jugs, and our handle must come 
from some other shape, with a more definite interior rim. Contrast the jug 
handles from Larissa, of which one is shewn in fig. 4, no. 15. 

Fig. g, 14. Grey clay polished inside. 

F^g- 3’ ^5- Reddish-grey clay : grey polished surface : cf no. 7 above. 
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Three fragments from Methymna of fabrics other than the one under 
discussion have been included in the drawing. 

3 y ^ 6 . Coarse red ware, blackened in parts by fire. 

The spout is false, with no opening into the pan. Two similar fragments 
were found. 

The twisted handle of a pan, grey, from the Tumulus of Priam on the 
Bali Dagh, and a handle from Pyrrha shew a fortuitous resemblance to 
no. i6. 

Fig. 5, ly. Red glaze inside with black stripe by rim. 

Brownish-black glaze outside. Incised lines : white spots and leaves. 
Third-second century b.c. 

Fig. 3, / 5 , a and b. Red clay; bright red glaze. 

The garlands and spots are white except that every other pair of leaves 
is reddish, the colour of the clay. Their lines are incised. The plastic 
bearded heads occur on one side only : the garlands depend and meet each 
other at the opposite side. Traces of the handle can be detected. The 
shape is very" close to the one illustrated by Courby, Vases grecs a reliefs^ 
p. 453, fig. 97, no. VIII. Second century b.c. 

Figs. 4, 5, and Pl. I : Grey ^\ ARES from \^arious Sites. 

Fig. 4 shews fragments of grey ware that have been collected because 
they throw light on the Methymna sherds, with especial reference to the 
wavy line, scale and panel decorations. They will be described very 
briefly.-^ 

(1) From Pyrrha. Probably archaic period. (Cf fig. 2, no. 2). 

(2) From Hanai Tepe, Berlin, Inv. 9821. Troy VI period. 
(Stratum C.) ““ 

(3) From Troy VIII. Archaic period. SS. 3943. 

(4) From Hanai Tepe, Inv. 9819. Troy \T period. (Stratum C.) 

(5) From Larissa. Probably archaic. 

(6) From Larissa. Archaic period. 

(7) From Pyrrha. Troy VI period. (Cf. no. 4 above.) 

(8) From Larissa. Archaic period. To illustrate the panel decoration 
of our fig. 2, no. 12. 

(9) From Mytilene. B.M. 1932. 2-18. i. Scale pattern. Troy \T 
period. 

(10) From Troy VIII. SS. 3937. Rim red. There is a similar 
fragment, unpainted, from Larissa, and both obviously copy a metal 
prototype. 

(11) From Larissa. Archaic period. 

(12) From Pyrrha. (Cf. fig. i, no. 5.) 

(13) From Larissa. Archaic period ; panel decoration. 

(14) From Larissa. Probably archaic. (See our fig. 2, no. 7.) 

(15) From Larissa. Archaic period ; panel decoration. 

(16) From Larissa. Archaic period; panel decoration. 


As many of the photographs supplied had no Schliemann, Ilios. pp. 706 H'- 

scale, I have pasted them up irrespective of size. 
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Fig. 5. Stemmed dish from Camiirus. B.M. 60. 2-1. 13. Ht. *078 m. 
Middle seventh century b.c. 

Plate I. 

1. Deinos from Troy \T, she\ving wavy lines. Base restored. Ht. as 
restored, -372 m. SS. 3183. (See above, p. 5.) 

2. Incomplete stand from Troy \T, shewing scale decoration. Ht. 
•145 m. SS. 3323. 



Fig. 5. — Dish from C.a.mirus. 

3. Incomplete stand from Naukratis. B.M. 88. 6-1. 645. Ht. -195 m. 
Secenth century. (Cf fig. 3, nos. 7 and 15 above.) 

4, a and b. Pyxis from Camirus. B.M. 60. 4-4. 45. Ht. with lid 
•105 m. Diam. of body with handles, -125 m. Diam. of lid, -075 m. Patches 
of the body, between the plastic heads, restored. The clay is a lightish grey, 
covered with a dark grey wash : no mica can be seen. 

This fascinating vase appears here in order to illustrate the survival of 
the wavy line decoration. There are two such lines on the lid, and on the 
lower part of the body is another between impressed borders. 

The heads i\crc probably inspired by those on Corinthian pyxides, ^3 
and date the vase to the hrst quarter of the sixth century. 

Lamb. 

Eg. Pa\ne. Aecfocorinthia, pis. 35, 47. 



THE CAMPAIGN OF MARATHON 


All modern commentators are agreed that the account of the campaign 
of A'larathon ^ left us by Herodotus is often inconsistent, and that as often 
it is difficult to reconcile it with probabilities. In seeking to disentangle 
fact from fable in the story of Alarathon we have a harder task than in the 
case of the story of Xerxes’ invasion of Greece, for we have much less 
material at our disposal, and the dilemma of deciding what to accept and 
what to reject of Herodotus’ story is very real. There are, however, some 
guides through this dilemma. Herodotus %vrote with the greater event 
of Xerxes’ invasion between him and the campaign of Marathon. Persia 
had ceased to be the terror to Greece which she had been in the year 
491 B.C., and the memory of Athenian fears and hesitations had been 
obliterated by pride of achievement. It is some guide in the process of 
selection from Herodotus’ story to imagine the kind of tales of Marathon 
he would be likely to have heard, when making his inquiries, and the kind 
of event which would be forgotten or concealed. 

As he is almost our sole authority for the events of the campaign, we 
must, if we are to accept any part of his story, have good reasons for reject- 
ing any other part. Now it seems to be certain that he must have obtained 
most of his information from Athens, and in that city have heard many 
stories from veterans of the campaign. "We can get some guidance in 
our choice if ^ve consider the kind of event which 'would have impressed 
itself on the memory of the men \vho fought, and the features of the cam- 
paign of which he ^vould have heard nothing more than conjecture and 
gossip. In the former category we may safely place such events as Pheidip- 
pides’ run, the late appearance of the Spartans, the arrival of the Platacans, 
the delay in the attack while the opposing forces were facing each other, 
the formation of the Greek army in depth for the battle, the attack at the 
run, probably exaggerated in reminiscence, and the defeat of the Greek 
centre. In the latter category would come the plans of the commanders, 
both Greek and Persian, the chronology of events, as to which memorv of 
the participants in war is notoriously unreliable,- and the happenings in 
Euboea. 

It is a further help to us to remember that Herodotus had no know- 
ledge of the art of war, and therefore usually did not understand the 


^ I have to acknowledge the kind assistance ot who was in close touch with Sir Douglas Haig. In 

Mr. A. \V. Gomme in the preparation of this paper. this letter he mixes up the events of the first and 

- I have recently come across a letter wTitten live second days of the battle (23rd and 24th August, 
days after the battle of Mons and describing that ^914)* 
battle, from an ofiicer on the staQ' of our ist Corps, 
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reasons for the military" movements of which he tells us. Not infrequently 
he ascribes to military commanders plans and intentions which are clearly 
wrong, and this he does not, as I believe, dishonestly, but from ignorance. 
In fact, as Tarn ^ has shewn, a knowledge of military strategy was very rare 
in Greece in the fifth century before Christ. Greek experience of war 
had, up to the time of the battle of Marathon, been almost entirely con- 
fined to inter-state warfare, in which manoeuvre played little part. The 
normal tactics of the state militia consisted in the direct frontal attack, 
followed by hand-to-hand combat. The Persians, on the other hand, had, 
before they came into contact with the Greeks, had a long experience of 
successful war. Their armies had marched great distances, they had had 
to solve problems of transport, supply and administration, and they had 
learned to combine the operations of mounted and light troops with those 
of the mass of slow-moving infantry. Experience had, in fact, made them 
familiar with the general principles of military strategy, and their military 
organisation was, in general, far in advance of that of the Greek states. 
It is natural, then, that Herodotus should misunderstand or ignore the 
reasons for the manoeuvres of Persian armies. 

The weakness of the Persian military system consisted in the fact that 
the infantry core of the army on which their tactical manoeuvres depended 
was not equipped to oppose successfully heavily-armed infantry. Up to 
the time of the battle of Marathon the Persians had not encountered an 
enemy who could withstand the combined attack of their Median infantry 
and cavalry, prepared by the fire of their archers. It was, I believe, a 
realisation of the importance of giving increased solidity to his infantry 
which caused Cyrus the Younger to hire the Ten Thousand, and it was 
equally, I believe, Alexander’s realisation of the possibilities of a combina- 
tion of the solidity of the Greek hoplite with the mobility and manoeuvring 
power of the Persian system which made him the father of the modern art of 
war. 

If wc approach the story of Marathon with these facts in our minds, 
that is, if we ascribe to the Persian commanders a considerably higher 
degree of military experience than Herodotus credits them with, our task 
is simplified. For the theatre of war in the campaign of Marathon was 
small in extent and its topographical conditions in the fifth century b.c. 
can be reconstructed with reasonable accuracy. Ground and the con- 
ditions of time and space were then, as they are to-day, the dominating 
factors both in tactics and strategy. I start, then, my reconstruction of the 
campaign of Marathon with the premises that the Persian military system 
of that time was highly developed, that the Persian commanders had 
behind them considerable experience of war and would act with reasonable 
intelligence, and that we should not expect from Herodotus understanding 
of the reasons for a military manoeuvre, which were not obvious. 

Stripped of accretions which have aroused doubt or controversy, the 
story of the campaign of Marathon runs 

After the suppression of the Ionic revolt Darius determined to supple- 


^ Hellenistic Military and Xaial Developments. 
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ment Mardonius’ conquest of Thrace and Macedonia by sending a com- 
bined naval and military expedition under Datis and Artaphernes in the 
summer of 490 or of 491 b.c. to reduce Athens and Eretria in order to 
punish those cities for the part they had taken in the Ionic revolt, and 
probably also with the object of completing Persian control of the Aegean. 

The expedition sailed by Naxos and Delos, and, after a first landing 
in the bay of Karystos on the southern coast of Euboea, proceeded to 
attack Eretria. The Eretrians appealed to the Athenians for help, and the 
Athenians in turn appealed to the Spartans, sending Pheidippides on his 
famous run. The departure of the Spartans for Athens was delayed for 
the full moon, and in the meantime Athenian help failed to reach Eretria, 



Fig. I. 


which fell after a siege of six days. At some time subsequent to the arrival 
of the Persian expedition in Euboea a Persian force was landed in the bay 
of Marathon, and the Athenians, marching north from Athens and joined 
by a contingent from Plataea, took post west of the plain of Marathon, 
near the enclosure of Heracles. After a delay of not less than five, or more 
than eight days, the Athenians under Miltiades attacked the Persians. 
The Athenian centre was at first broken and was pursued by the Persian 
centre ; the Greek wings, being intact, turned inwards and overwhelmed 
the Persians, who were driven back to their ships. The Persians re-embark- 
ing sailed round to Athens, but were anticipated by Miltiades, who made a 
rapid march back. The Persians then sailed away. 

This bald statement of fact, together with the topography of the 
theatre of war and the military requirements of the situation, form the 
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solid basis upon which we have to reconstruct. Turning now to Herodotus’ 
additions to this story, ^\•hich modern criticism finds doubtful, we come 
first to the fate of Eretria. He makes (vi. lOo) the Athenians abandon the 
project of bringing help to Eretria because they had learned of divided 
counsels in the city, and of the existence of a Medising party ready to betray 
their country. He makes (vi. loi) the whole Persian expedition proceed 
against Eretria and land in the bay of Marathon after its fall, while the 
Athenians do not leave the city (vi. 103) until they get news of the landing 
at IMarathon and are joined at the enclosure of Heracles by the Plataean 
contingent (vi. 108). This story bristles with difficulties. Eretria held out 
till the seventh day of the siege (vi. loi), which would have allowed more 
than sufficient time for Athenian help to arrive, if the Athenians had been 
able and willing to send it, and suggests that such Medisers as there were in 
Eretria were a small minority. Next, the Persian expedition was designed 
to be strong enough to reduce Athens and there could have been no military 
reason for employing the whole of it against the much smaller Eretria, 
while, as will be seen, there were good military reasons for adopting a 
different course. But the greatest difficulty in accepting this portion of 
Herodotus’ story consists in accounting for the action of the Athenians. 
Why, after learning of the fall of Eretria and the landing of the Persians at 
Marathon, should they have marched northwards from Athens? They 
could not have expected to be able to secure the ^vestern exits from 
the plain of Marathon, leading towards Athens, before the Persians, and 
if they failed in this they ran the risk of finding their position in the 
Penteiikon range turned by one or other of the routes leading from the 
plain of Marathon to Athens. Such a march would have been wildly 
imprudent, and is entirely incompatible with what we know of Miltiades’ 
generalship. There is the further difficulty, if we accept Herodotus' story, 
of accounting for the march of the Plataeans. There are two routes from 
Plataca to the enclosure of Heracles, one north and the other south of the 
range which divides Attica from Boeotia ; the northern route by the valley 
of the Asopos is 55 miles in length, the southern by Eleusis is 60 miles long. 
If they had \vaited to march out until after they got the news of the Persian 
landing at Marathon, they could hardly have reached the enclosure of 
Heracles until the fifth day after that event, and they would have been 
marching east in complete uncertainty as to whether the Athenians had 
been able to maintain their position. It is highly improbable that the 
Plataeans, with all their devotion to Athens, would have run such risks. 

Herodotus (vi. i02j makes the whole Persian expedition land in the 
bay of Marathon ‘ because there was no place in all Attica so convenient 
for their horse.’ This is clearly a childish reason, for it would make Datis 
have belicv'cd that the Greeks would have been foolish enough to come 
and fight him on ground which he ad chosen as being the most suitable 
for his purpose. It is true that Miiuades did lead the Greeks to the attack 
in the plain, but I am going to suggest that the reasons both for the landing 
and the attack were different to those which Herodotus gives. It seems 
to me to be highly improbable that there was any cavalry at all with the 
Persian expeditionary force. ^Ve have had very wide experience of com- 
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bined naval and military expeditions, and of landings on open beaches, 
and we have always found cavalry to be a most unsuitable arm for such 
operations, unless good harbour facilities are available. It is a very slow 
and difficult business to embark and disembark cavalry on a beach, while 
horses take up an inordinate amount of space on shipboard. Their 
experiences during the suppression of the Ionic revolt must have given the 
Persians some familiarity with the conditions and requirements of com- 
bined naval and military expeditions. There is no mention of cavalry in 
the story of the battle, and, while there is a statement (vi. loi) that horses 
were landed in Euboea, that island is so unsuitable for the employment of 
mounted troops that I believe the horses landed must have been limited 
to those of the superior officers. The Greeks possessed no cavalry, and there 
is amongst all troops a natural tendency to dread an arm which they do 
not possess. I suggest that the deeds of the Persian cavalry were probably 
the subject of general report in Greece and that Herodotus assumed without 
strict inquiry that the Persian expedition was provided with an arm which 
the Greeks particularly feared. 

Failing the cavalry^ it is necessary to find some reason for the landing 
at Marathon ; and it is difficult to find any good reason for a landing of the 
whole expedition there after the fall of Eretria. The next object was the 
capture of Athens. Why, when they had command of the sea, did the 
Persians land at a place which put the defensible ranges of the Pentelikon 
and Hymettos between them and their goal ? The suggestion is made that 
Dads hoped, through the negotiations of Hippias (who was attracted to 
Marathon by the memory of his father’s experiences) with the Medising 
party in Athens, to secure the surrender of the town ^vithout a fight. But 
surely the influence of the Persian force on opinion in Athens would have 
been much greater if it had been nearer, and either Aegina, or Salamis, or 
the western plain of Attica would have been a more promising place than 
Marathon from which to correspond with the traitors. Again, why the 
long delay on the plain of Marathon, and why, if the whole Persian army 
was in front of him, should Miltiades have attacked when he did, knowing 
that the Spartans were coming up? 

The only explanation advanced is the existence of the Medising party 
in Athens, which has to be brought in to account for a whole series of 
difficulties and improbabilities. The story of the Alcmaeonidae and the 
shield signal is one which I find it difficult to swallo^\^ Most of us are 
now aware of the tendency to imagine or invent spy stories during a time 
of crisis in war and to exaggerate the activities of sympathisers with the 
enemy, and this story seems to me to be of that genre. After the battle, 
men with shields must have been scattered all over the plain of Marathon, 
and how the Persians were to pick out a particular shield as the signal it 
is hard to understand. To arrange f ■ any signal the Alcmaeonidae must 
have been in communication with the Persians; if the Persians had been 
victorious in the battle it would have been easier to send a messenger, 


^ Owing to the deportation of the sur\i\iug had difficulty in getting reliable information of what 

Eretriam after the fall of the town, he would have had happened in Euboea. 

J.H S. VOL. LII. C; 
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and the traitors are not likely to ha\’e been anxious to commit themselves 
if the Persians were defeated. A simple explanation of the story would 
seem to be that Miltiades, knowing the importance of getting back to 
Athens before the Persians could get round by sea, sent parties up Kynosoura 
or Argaliki, or both, to watch the movements of the Persian fleet, and that 
some of the men in the plain, seeing one of those parties signalling the 
movements of the ships, jumped to the conclusion that spies were at work. 

Last, there is the difficulty of explaining why the Persians should, if 
their whole force had suffered a heavy defeat on the plain of Marathon, 
have expected to achieve anything by sailing round to Athens. 

All, or nearly all, these difficulties disappear and the whole story 
becomes intelligible from a military point of view if we assume that 
Herodotus made a mistake in the time of the fall of Eretria and that this 
followed the march out of the Athenians, and the landing of a part of the 
Persian army at Marathon. It is a not unnatural mistake for Herodotus 
to have made, for most of the defenders of Eretria had been slain or carried 
off into captivity, and the Athenians in their enthusiasm over an unex- 
pectedly complete victory ^\ ould be prone to forget the fact that they had 
failed in the object for which they had originally set out from Athens, the 
relief of Eretria, or if they remembered it, to make the Eretrians responsible 
for the failure. One can hear, and doubtless Herodotus heard, the veterans 
of Marathon explaining over their ^vine how those damned Eretrians had 
let them down. 

Mr. Munro ^ mentions two references to a decree of Miltiades summon- 
ing the Athenians to the help of Eretria, and these, if somewhat obscure, 
at least show that there is other evidence beyond the strong military 
probabilities that the march of the Athenians from Athens preceded the 
fall of Eretria. With that alteration in Herodotus’ timing of events it is 
possible to reconstruct a story which is militarily comprehensible. 

Herodotus gives us no figures for the size of the Persian army, and most 
of the suggestions of commentators down to quite recent times, when a 
better understanding of the limitations on the size of armies has had its 
effect, have been ridiculously exaggerated. The organisation of the 
Persian army having, as I have suggested, reached an advanced stage of 
development, it may be assumed that the expeditionary force was composed 
of organised units. I suggest that it consisted of two divisions, one com- 
manded by Datis, the other by Artaphernes, with Datis as the senior com- 
mander in general control of the expedition. The probable size of a 
division would be about 12,000 men, and this number could have been 
carried in a fleet of some 200 vessels. As will be seen, the topography of 
the theatre of war supplies us with reasons, other than the requirements of 
military organisation and the capacity of the vessels of the time, for believing 
these figures to be approximately correct. The Persian expedition thus 
consisted of about 24,000 combatants carried in 400 vessels. Herodotus 
mentions 600 (vi. 95) as the number of ships, but, as Tarn shews, this is 
with Herodotus a conventional figure for a large Persian fleet. 


^ CAH. iv, 238. 
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The Persian expedition sailed across the Aegean and after touching 
at Naxos and Delos reached the bay of Karystos on the southern coast of 
Euboea. Here it disembarked, and, after capturing the town of Karystos, 
established an advanced base. The choice of the bay of Karystos as an 
advanced base shews that the Persian commanders knew their business. 



A — Enclosure of Heracles, E = Salt Lake. H= Persian Battle-Position. 

B = Greek Camp. F Little Marsh. I = Persian Ships. 

G = Persian Camp. G = Greek Battle-Position. Ik" Charadra Brook. 

D = Great Marsh. 

It provided good shelter for the whole fleet and supplies of fresh water 
and food, and it was so placed as to be equally suitable for an attack either 
upon Athens or Eretria, so its occupation gave no indication to the Greeks 
of the next Persian move. Having rested his crews in the bav of Karystos, 
Datis then, I suggest, dispatched Artaphernes to reduce Eretria. The 
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whole of Artaphernes’ command could hardly have been required for this 
purpose, and it is at least probable that from 3000 to 4000 men were 
detached from it to Datis, giving the latter some 16,000 men. Datis, I 
suggest, kept his command in readiness to cover Artaphernes’ movement 
against any interruption by sea. On learning that Artaphernes had safely 
landed his troops he moved his own division across to the bay of Marathon 
and landed there. 

Just as the bay of Karystos was an excellent choice of a site for an 
advanced base, so the bay and plain of Marathon ^vere excellent choices of 
positions for a force covering the siege of Eretria. The Kynosoura peninsula 
provided an anchorage in the northern portion of the bay sheltered from 
the east \vinds, and Alardonius’ experiences in the conquest of Thrace had 
taught the Persians to respect the dangers of a lee shore. Xerxes’ con- 
struction of the canal of Mount Athos is evidence of the effect of that 
experience. In the northern portion of the bay there is anchorage space 
for about 250 triremes close inshore.® Datis’ ships could there be kept 
ready for immediate action, if the Athenians were to attempt to move by 
sea up the channel to Eretria. Similarly, Datis’ troops, encamped north 
of the Charadra brook, would cover the roads leading from the plain 
towards Chalkis, and be in a position to operate effectively against any 
attempt from Athens to move by land to the relief of Eretria. A force 
encamped north of the Charadra brook ^vould be able to dra^v water from 
that brook and from the springs of Macaria, and this water supply should 
have sufficed for a force of about the size of that which I have allotted to 
Datis, for about a week, but not for a much larger force. From a camp 
north of the Charadra brook Datis could occupy a position facing south- 
west along the brook with his right flank covered by jMount Stavrokoraki 
and his left flank by the sea. This position is about 2300 yards in extent, 
and was therefore suitable for a force of 16,000 combatants drawn up five 
deep.' The topographical conditions of the plain of Marathon north of 
the Charadra brook are then suited to a force of the size which I have 
allotted to Datis. The Persian commander’s plan was strategically a 
sound one provided that he was strong enough to defeat any attack of the 
Athenians until he was joined by Artaphernes. With a long record of 
x'ictory behind them the Persians had good reason to believe that they could 
repulse any attack by an equal or inferior number of Greeks, and Datis had 
in Hippias a reliable source of information as to the number of troops the 
Athenians could put into the field, and also as to the topography of the 
plain of Marathon. For the reasons given above I agree with Druncker 
and with those who have followed him in placing the anchorage of Datis’ 
ships in the northern part of the bay, and his camp north of the Charadra. 
There is no tenable military explanation of a landing on the coast south of 
the Charadra brook and of the Persian force remaining with its back to the 


Thcie ib about 35^^*^ \ards of .sandy brach open- ' I allow the Persians inches’ front per man in 
iii^ on to a good depth of water between the mouth the first line, and the Greeks with their shields 

ol the Charadra and K\nosoura piomontory; this 36 inches. An allowance is made for small intervals 

would allow 14 >ards for each of 250 triremes, or between units, 
sufficient space to allow the fleet to get to sea c^uickK . 
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sea, without any attempt to secure the exits from the plain, which evidently 
was not made, as the Greeks on reaching the enclosure of Heracles did not 
come into collision with the Persians. Any sensible commander in such a 
position would have taken steps to watch the roads leading to Athens.® 
If, on the other hand, the landing was made north of the Charadra with the 
object of covering the siege of Eretria, there was no need to disperse the 
force by occupying the southern exits from the plain. 

Turning now to the Athenians, my suggestion is that on receiving the 
appeal from Eretria they, urged by Miltiades, marched out by the road to 
Chalkis through Dekeleia, but when near that place they heard of the 
landing of Dads, and after meeting or getting into touch with the Plataeans, 
who very probably had received a similar appeal from Eretria, they moved 
down to the enclosure of Heracles to cover Athens. The position of the 
enclosure of Heracles has been identified by Tolling,® but I am inclined to 
think that the camp of the Athenians must have been in the valley south of 
the enclosure near \"rana, if they were to have obtained sufficient water 
for the prolonged halt. There the Athenians were close to the northern 
road from the plain of Marathon to Athens, and they flanked the southern 
road. 

In these positions the two forces remained facing each other for from 
five to eight days. Datis had no reason for advancing upon Athens or 
attacking the Athenians until he was joined by Artaphernes. Miltiades 
probably hoped that Datis might come and attack him in his strong position 
in the hills, or that the Persians would not move until the Spartans arrived, 
but in any event he would have naturally postponed to the last possible 
moment the desperate expedient of an attack upon a superior Persian force. 
But when the news of the fall of Eretria reached the Athenians, Miltiades 
made the only decision which could have saved Athens, for if Datis alone 
could not be defeated it would be hopeless to attempt anything against 
Datis and Artaphernes together. Miltiades therefore formed the wise and 
bold decision to attack Datis before Artaphernes could come up. Such 
seems to be the only tenable explanation of the delay between the arrival 
of the Athenians at the enclosure of Heracles and the battle. The alter- 
native explanation that the whole Persian force remained inactive on the 
plain of Marathon for from five to eight days, while negotiations were going 
on with the Medising party in Athens, is to my mind much less credible, 
for apart from other difficulties there would not have been sufficient water 
for the whole Persian expeditionary force for that time at the end of the 
dry season, unless the conditions of water supply were radically different to 
what they are to-day, and of this there is no sign. 

So far I have followed very closely Mr. Munro’s version of the story 
of Marathon, while giving in more detail than he does the military reasons 
for thinking that version probable. But I venture to differ from his account 
of the battle and from those of other commentators. He and others draw 

® I find the fact that the Persians took no such 
steps to be an additional reason for supposing that 
no cavalry was landed, for in that case one would 
suppose that the first care of the Persians would 


have been to obtain control of the whole of the plain 
in order to be certain of having a supply of forage, 

^ Zur Topographic von Marathon, AM. 1876, p. 88. 
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up the Persian army in the plain with its back to the sea. I find it difficult 
to account for such an arrangement. If Datis intended or had actually 
begun to re-embark when Miltiades attacked, the natural place for a 
re-embarkation ^vould have been the north shore of the bay, where the 
shore in addition to being under the shelter of Kynosoura peninsula allows 
of vessels being anchored closer in than is the case further south. The 
natural position from which to cover such an embarkation would have 
been the line of the Charadra brook. Most of the Great Marsh would at the 
end of the dry season have been passable and need not have interfered 
\vith the embarkation. If the Persian army was established south of the 
Charadra, before the Greeks came out into the plain and deployed, I can 
find no reason for the battle being fought as Herodotus describes it. In 
that case the Persians would have been much nearer the southern or coast 
road to Athens than were the Athenians at the enclosure of Heracles or at 
VTana, and Datis could have turned their position without difficulty, 
covering his movement by the coast road with a flank guard in the foot- 
hills of Mount Argaliki and a rearguard at the Little Marsh. If, alter- 
natively, we suppose that Datis, full of confidence, welcomed the battle 
and preferred a fight on the plain to manoeuvre, it is hard to understand 
why he should have allow'ed the Greeks to come out of the defile and deploy 
to a flank, within a thousand yards of his front, a slow and dangerous 
manoeuvre which invited attack.^*' On the other hand, if we place the 
Persian army with its right on the foot-hills of Mount Stavrokoraki, its left 
on the sea, and its ships anchored off the shore of the bay, these difficulties 
disappear. The Greeks coming out of the defile would then have deployed 
in the direction in which they were marching, a speedier and less dangerous 
manoeuvre than deployment to a flank. Miltiades wisely decided to secure 
his flanks by forming his wings in depth and his centre in line (vi. 1 1 1 ) . 
The ten tribes and the Plataeans might then have been deployed as 
indicated in fig. 3.^^ 

It may be assumed in view of the object of this formation that Miltiades 
had his wings so drawn up as to be able to form them rapidly to a flank. 
It is possible that the deployment or a part of it was made at the double, 
but the story of the charge over eight furlongs is now discredited. It is now 
generally accepted that Miltiades’ object w^as to come to close quarters 
without exposing his men for any length of time to the fire of the Persian 
archers, in which case the distance over which the charge was made would 
probably not have exceeded 300 yards. Now in the upper part of its 
course the Charadra brook flows through broken country, in the middle of 
its course through a flat plain, and here in summer it is a negligible obstacle ; 
as it nears the sea the banks become steeper and do constitute an obstacle. 


The dii,tancc between the fronts of the opposing 
forces, in this event, would probably have been 
considerably less than luoo yards. The distance 
from the mouth of the Vrana defile and from the 
broken ground at the foot of Kotroni to the shore 
is 2300 yards. The Greeks with their column 
formation on the wings would hardly ha\e required 
a lesser depth than looo \ards, nor the Persians a 


lesser depth than 750 yards belw’een their front 
and the sea. The Persian archers would then only 
ha\ e had to advance a few' hundred yards to disturb 
the Greek formation. 

“ It is generally agreed that the Greek force 
numbered about 10,000, w'hich would give an 
axerage of some 900 to the Plataeans and to each 
of the ten Athenian tribes. 
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One would expect, then, the Greek centre from its formation and the nature 
of the ground to have advanced more rapidly than the wings. Coming 
up against the pick of the Persian troops the attack of the centre was 
repulsed, and the Persian centre, probably thinking that the battle was 
won, pursued without taking any measures to protect its flanks. It would 
seem probable from Herodotus’ account that while the leading lines of the 
Greek wings engaged the Persian wings, the rear lines formed inwards and 
overwhelmed the Persian centre. It seems hardly credible that the rear 
lines of the Greek wings should have remained passive spectators of the 
pursuit of the centre while the leading lines were engaging the Persian 
wings. After the defeat of their centre the Persians were driven back 
through the Great Marsh to their ships. It was a tradition in Athens that 
the greatest Persian loss took place in the Great Marsh, and this was 
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Fig. 3.— Greek Battle -Formation. 


illustrated in the painted Portico executed in the time of Pericles. This is 
the kind of tradition upon which reliance can be placed, for such an event 
would have remained in the memory of Athenian warriors ; but fighting 
in the Great Marsh is not compatible with a battle in the plain south of 
the Charadra. I have already given reasons for not believing that fighting 
could have taken place as far south as the Little Marsh. 

It would seem that a desire to bring the Soros into the picture and 
Herodotus’ statement that the Greek centre was pursued into ‘ the inner 
country ’ has caused Mr. Munro and others to make the Persians fight with 
their backs to the sea. Schliemann in 1884 discovered neolithic implements 
in the Soros, and this for a time discredited its connexion with the battle. 
Stais in 1890 discovered in the Soros the remains of cinerary urns of the 
Marathon period, and since that discovery commentators have endeavoured 
to arrange the story of the battle so as to make the heaviest Greek losses 
take place near the Soros. I suggest that both Schliemann and Stais are 
right, that the Soros existed before the battle and that the Athenians, 
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desiring to have a worthy resting-place for the chief of their dead, burned 
the bodies on the plain and deposited the ashes in the Soros, the only 
prominent feature on the plain, in preference to erecting a new mound. 
As to the pursuit into the inner country, it is natural that the men of the 
Greek centre when repulsed should have fled towards the defile from which 
they came, followed by the Persians, and that Herodotus might reasonably 
have called a pursuit into the inner country. 

After Datis had re-embarked the remnants of his division (and if my 
estimate of his strength and Herodotus’ account of the Persian losses, 
6400 (vi. 117), are even approximately correct, the proportion of casualties 
was, as one would expect, high), he was joined, I suggest, by Artaphernes’ 
victorious force ; so, with such a reinforcement, an attempt to anticipate 
Miltiades at Athens was natural. This failed owing to Miltiades’ prompt 
march back to the city and, finding that the Spartans were approaching to 
reinforce the Athenians, the Persians sailed away. Plato says the Spartans 
arrived the day after the battle, and this is in accordance with Herodotus’ 
statement that they reached the battle-field in time to view the Persian 
dead (vi. 120). 

Such, then, is my reconstruction of the story of Marathon. It involves 
only one important departure from Herodotus, the date of the fall of 
Eretria, and is in accordance with the military probabilities and the topo- 
graphy of the theatre of war. Marathon was not, as Creasy made it, the 
first of the decisive battles of the world. It did not cause the failure of a 
Persian attempt to conquer Greece. It was an incident in a Persian 
punitive expedition which was partially successful. It did not, as the story 
of the events which preceded Thermopylae shews, inspire the Greeks w ith 
any lasting sense of superiority over the Persians. Miltiades by his judg- 
ment and courage saved Athens, but it was Salamis, not Marathon, which 
put a term to the advance westwards of Persian conquest and culture. 

F. Maurice. 
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Excavations at Sparta have cleared up many of the problems con- 
nected with the class of pottery now definitely recognised as Laconian, 
but the great number of the mythological scenes, found mainly on kylikes, 
form a group quite distinct in spirit and design from the other types of 
decoration used on Laconian ware,^ and it is still a question whether the 
vases with these scenes (nearly all of them found outside Greece) could 
really have come from the workshops which turned out the vases found 
in Spartan soil. There must be some distinct and powerful cause, lying 
outside the normal growth of local artistic tradition, to account for this 
new development, and this cause, as I will try to shew, seems to be the 
coming of Bathycles of Magnesia to build the great Throne of Apollo at 
Amyclae." 

The painters of the kylikes put a really vivid feeling for narrative into 
their figure scenes and we make a poor response when we have to confess 
that in many cases we cannot recognise what is the story they tell. But, 
read in the light of Pausanias’ description of the scenes used to decorate 
the Throne, so many of the difficulties seem to find a solution, that one 
can only conclude that Bathycles’ work has been the inspiration behind 
the whole puzzling series.^ 

How close the pictures on the kylikes are to Bathycles’ work is another 
matter. There are certainly signs of Ionian influence in a great number 
of them, but the drawing of others shews a strong Corinthian tradition, 
which, however, may only mean that the composition has been adapted 
to fit his own artistic methods by a painter trained in the mainland school : 
all are not of one period : some are more advanced than others in style 
and are perhaps remoter copies, modified by more up-to-date methods 
from elsewhere. But in actual subject and composition — in many cases 
unique or with details quite different from the usual b.-f. tradition — vases 
and Throne correspond too closely for it to be due to coincidence alone. 

Pausanias’ description of the Throne is tantalisingly full, yet, for all 
his detail, he leads up to the question of Bathycles’ date only to shy away 
from it again."* Varions dates throughout the sixth century have been 
suggested, and the most recent theory, based on the architectural frag- 
ments found on the hill at Amyclae, sets him quite at the end of the century. “ 
If, however, the connexion between Throne and vases can be established 


^ Cf. Droop, JHS. XXX. 1910. p. 5 ; ‘Evidence is not 
forthcoming from the excavations at Sparta as to 
the date at which mythological scenes are likely to 
have been in vogue.’ 

- Paus. III. xviii. 

^ For comprehensi\ e lists cf. Dugas, R^i. ix. 
1907, X. 1907, xix. 1912, XX. 1912, xxvii. 1928; 


Droop, op. at. and the full bibliography in Pfuhl, 
Mai. imd ^eichn. der Gr, 

^ OTou £e cuTos 6 Ba0uKAfjs paOriThs £y£y6v£i Kci tov 
Opovov I 9 ’ orov paaiXfOovTOS AaK€5aipovicov ETroirjaE, TaSe 
piv TTopiT^pi (III. x\iii. 9). 

’’ Cf. Fiechter, Jdl. xxxiii. 1918, p. 242, and 
Buschor, AM. hi. 1927, p. 21. 
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it raises the question once more, and Bathycles’ date will have to be set 
well into the first half of the sixth century to antedate the earliest of these 
vase-paintings. 

Again, Pausanias gives us no hint as to the material of which the 
Throne was made. If, on the evidence of the vase-paintings, Bathycles’ 

date is now to be set so early in the sixth century, 
it seems unlikely, on technical grounds, that the 
immense series of elaborate compositions used to 
decorate the Throne could have been carried out 
in stone, and probability now swings back to the 
view that the decorations were in bronze,® for 
the influence of bronze work is clearly recognis- 
able in these Laconian vase-paintings ; the figures 
are broadly treated to give a strong silhouette 
that does not need the inner detail to make the 
meaning of the action clear, and the fine incisions and the use of a few 
stereotyped patterns, flowers and birds to fill the field seem to reflect the 
technique of the metal-worker. The 
drawings themselves give the im- 
pression of not having been originally 
composed to fill the circle of a kylix; 
one feels rather that they are only 
glimpses, seen through a circular 
frame, of some design in frieze or 
panel form which has been ruthlessly 
cut to fit the new setting." 

I set out below various passages 
from Pausanias’ account with the 
vases ^ to which they seem to offer 
a parallel. Of course a number of 
the scenes belong to the regular 
stock-in-trade of the archaic artist, 
and when these are found on vases 
and on Throne it is only what we 
should expect. But when, besides 
this, several of the Laconian kylikes 
show scenes which find no explana- 
tion until they are seen in the light 
of the description of the Throne, it 
seems worth while to make a detailed 

P T , . . n -• — Fragment in Leipzig. 

examination oi the whole series.® 

I. £v dpicrrspa . . . Tu9ws (HI. xviii. lo). The Typhon of Greek art 

Cr. FurtwangItT, Mehte 7 ixe}ke, p. 695, and Klein, 

A A. xxxvii, 1922, p. 12. 

‘ C^f. Pernice, Jc//. 1901, p. 192. 

^ I have made rough tracings of many of the \ascb 
t<i save the reader ha\ing to refer to the various 
publications in which they appear, dhey are not 
drawn to a uniform scale and do not show' the purple 


paint of the originals. 

® I ow'e much to the kindness of Miss E. Haspels, 
who read this article in manuscript and made a 
number of helpful suggestions which I have incor- 
porated without acknowledging my debt in each 
case. 




Fig. i. — Fragment in the 
Briiish Museum, B7g. 
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as a rule appears as a creature with human head and body, winged and 
with snakes for legs like the monster who faces Zeus on a Chalcidian hydria 
in Munichd^ A fragment of a Laconian kylix from Naukratis in the 
British Museum (Fig- t) seems to be from a picture of this giant: it 
shews a nude torso with unusually fine drawing of the muscles and parts 
of a right arm and wing, while from the base of the torso spring to right 
and left two serpents’ tails, spotted and with a band of scales along the 
edge. On Corinthian vases Typhon does not appear in this form: they 
have instead a creature with only one tail, coiled clumsily below his upright 
body and wearing chiton and girdle.^- The Typhon with double tail 
makes a less awkward picture and is new to the Peloponnese in the sixth 
century, though it occurs in the East at a very early date and (with 
nude torso) is the type usually adopted on Etruscan works of art. This 
Eastern form would be the one best known to Bathycles and, if he used 
it on the Throne, it may be his design that has inspired this new venture 
on the part of the Laconian vase-painter. 

2 . eTTEipyacTTai Ss Kai ’"AtAqs (HI. xviii. lO )• It is a question whether 
Atlas here formed part of the preceding group shewing the rape of his 
two daughters or whether Pausanias’ words do not rather suggest that 
he was pictured separately,^^ but in any case he would stand as rather 
an isolated figure, for he could only be shewn in the most characteristic 
manner, holding up the sky on his shoulders, and so he appears on the 
Laconian kylix in the Vatican. The subject appears on no other vase 
of the period, and the fact that it was treated also by the Laconian artist, 
Theocles, in the group in the Treasury of the Epidamnians at Olympia, 
points to some local artistic tradition that may have some connexion with 
the design on the Throne. It is true it is not easy to see the sky in the 
shapeless mass above Atlas’ head, and this has led to the view that the 
figure is Sisyphus,^" but it is equally difficult to reconcile the action with 
the traditional doom of Sisyphus, and if the design is a translation from 
a work in bronze, this may be the artist’s attempt to reproduce with the 
brush what was quite clear in the metal — a mass beaten out in relief and 
standing clear from the background — while the thickly scattered purple dots 
would represent the stars engraved upon it.^^ It seems possible that the vase- 
painter should have copied this dramatic figure from the one on the Throne, 
adding a second figure from elsewhere to balance it in the new setting. 

3. Kai 'HpokAeous liovotJiaxicc TTpos Kukvov (HI. xviii. lo). This seems to 
have been the subject of the fragmentary Laconian cup in Leipzig 
(Fig. 2), for the figures on it find a close parallel in a peculiar version of 


5963 Vasensammlung gu Munchen, i. PI. 24= 
Buschor, Gr. Vasenm. p. 95, fig. 69. 

Byg, Cat. ii, p. 51 ; RA. ix. 1907, p. 396, fig. 13. 

E.g. Lenormant et de Witte, EL Cer. iii. 31, 32, 
32 A. An exception is Salzmann, JS'ecr. de CarnboSy 
Pi. 31, which shews a type with two tails and wearing 
the usual Corinthian chiton. 

Furtwangler, Ant. Gemmen. iii. p. 203 and Frank, 
Kuristgeschichte in Bildenu I. 2, PI. 54, 4. 

Frazer, Pans. [Cotnment.), III. xviii. 10. 


Albizzati, Vasi Ant. Dipinti d. \bticano, ii. PI. 17, 
220 = DA. i. p. 527, fig. 616. 

Pans. \l. xix. 8. 

^ ' Gerhard, J F. ii. p. 2 1 , and Albizzati. op. cit. p. 66. 
Cb the iekythos, JHS. xiii. 1893, PI. III. 
bee Xo. 13, below, p. 36. 

20 AA. xxxviii-ix. 1923-4, p. 82, fig. 19 fnot a 
good reproduction) : I oue the excellent photograph 
here reproduced to the kindness of Professor Koch. 
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the episode that has been identified on two b.-f. vases, On 
these vases, Zeus, interposing between the two combatants, strides right, 
\vith the left foot forward ; he is nude except for a chlamys loosely slung 
over both arms : in his right hand he holds a sceptre,-- while his left hand 
is stretched out before him- — on the hydria, empty — on the lekythos (Fig. 3 ), 
grasping a thunderbolt. To right of him is the fallen Cycnus, spear in 
hand, with Ares coming to his defence. Immediately to the left of Zeus 
stands Heracles with Athena behind him. 

The Leipzig cup shows parts of the figures of Zeus and Cycnus. Zeus, 
nude (without chlamys), strides to the right in just the same ^vay ; the 
thunderbolt in his left hand is unmistakable, although much conventional- 
ised on the lines of the lotus-bud ornament found on another Laconian 
vase,-^ and the fact that it is in his left hand is enough to show what the 
scene is. If Zeus were actually attacking a Giant,-^ the thunderbolt 
would be in his right hand as in all drawings of the Gigantomachy, but 



there seems to be no authentic example of the Cycnus episode shewing 
Zeus with the bolt in his right hand. Here he only steps in to stay the 
fight : he does not take an active part in it and, as a rule, has both hands 
empty. Only on the lekythos mentioned above does he hold a thunder- 
bolt, and then it is in his left hand. The figure of Cycnus on the Leipzig 
cup is very fragmentary, but what there is of it reproduces closely the 
figure on the hydria, with the right leg stretching behind the foot of Zeus, 
though the left hand is treated differently — ffung back without the spear. 
There seems no doubt of the identity of the scenes on the three vases; 
they must derive from a common original, possibly a Laconian one, for 
it is typical of the Laconian artist, avoiding drapery whenever possible,-® 
to draw his Zeus nude, though pictures of the Cycnus story as a rule 
shew him in a chiton. \Vhile the hydria and the lekythos give the more 
complete version, the circle of the Laconian kylix has limited the scope 


A hydria ironi \^ulci, Lenorniant et de Witte, mann, AdL 1880, p. 90. 

op. at. 1. 2 and p. 315, and a lekythos from \ ulci. 23 pj 

Adi. 1880, PI. M3 — Reinach, Rep. \. 344. As Rumpf suggests, vL- 1 . 1923-4, p. 83. 

Probably the spear on the h>dria is the vase- Cf. below, Xo. 16, p. 39. 

painter's clumsy misreading of a sceptre ; cP He\de- 
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of the picture: unbroken, it may have allowed room for the figure of 
Heracles to the left of Zeus, but not for the two outer figures of the group. 
The letters on the kylix, App, to left, are a puzzle; they certainly have 
nothing to do with the name Cycnus, but may they not be read as part 
of the name Ares? This, at first sight, suggests that the artist is picturing 
a later moment in the fight, when, after the death of Cycnus, Ares is him- 
self wounded by Heracles,-' but, in the light of the more complete versions 
of the scene, this cannot be so : Ares can only be the outer, standing figure, 
coming to the rescue of the fallen Cycnus. Is it possible that the vase- 
painter, in borrowing his design, has given by mistake to the figure he 
reproduced the name of the figure he had to omit ? 

4. T] Trapd OoAcp tcov KevTaupcov [xayj] (III. xviii. 10). The scene on a 
Laconian dinos in the Louvre may be an echo of this one on the Throne, 
though it is not a very convincing battle picture and seems rather to be 
a combination of two episodes — the greeting of Heracles by Pholus and 
the later fight with the Centaurs. Heracles, to right, grasps the wrist of 
the Centaur who faces him, and, though his club is in his hand, his bow" 
and arrows, his traditional weapons against the Centaurs, are out of 
action, slung over his shoulder. Behind him are other Centaurs w’ho 
flee in disorder to the left, two of them fallen to the ground. Corinthian 
versions offer no close parallel, though Peloponnesian tradition may 
account for a Heracles without his lion-skin and perhaps for the shaggy 
coats of some of the Centaurs, rendered by rows of short incisions on the 
black glaze. But on the other hand there must be some new source 
of inspiration to account for the swing and liveliness in the drawing of 
the fleeing Centaurs. The fact that two of them have human, and the 
others equine forelegs is no clue to the origin of the design, for Centaurs 
of both form.s have their prototypes in Ionia and on the mainland alike, 
but when one of the Centaurs of the dinos finds so close a parallel as it 
does on a Pontic vase in Munich there is clearly some question of Ionian 
influence at the back of the design. 

For the rest of the frieze, which shews Achilles, waiting in ambush 
for Troilos — not one of the subjects which decorated the Throne — the 
artist had no new model. He here works on a tradition already established 
on the mainland and follows the version used by Timonidas.^^ The 
horses on the dinos are freer in drawing than those of Timonidas, but 
they too find their parallel on a Corinthian vase.^® The composition is 


I ha\e uot seen the k\lix but on the 

photograph the central letter seems undoubtedly to 
be a digamma j I admit that my suggestion requires 
a drastic emendation, but there seems no alternative, 

Hesiod, Shield of Heracles, 437 ff. 

For another inscribed sherd cf. Xo. G, below. 

E 662. CVA. Louvre, i. Ill Dc, PI. 7, 1-4; 
i88i. Pis. XI I, XII I. 

On a skyphos in the Louvre, 63. CVA. 
Louvre, vi. Ill Ca, PI. 12; JHS. i. 1880, Pi. I, a 
troop of Centaurs is shewn running to left, some of 
them fallen: they have human legs and only the 
human part of the body is shaggy. The Attic 


fragment, Cf*!. Athens, i. Ill Hf, PI. i, 2 seems to 
ha\'e more in common with the dinos. 

Cf. Baur, Centaurs in Ancient Art, p. 93. 

W. V. Massow, AM. xli. igi6, p. loi, and Baur, 
op. cit., passim. 

9G3, Vasensamrnl. p. 130, fig. 193. 

Cf. Baur, op. cit. p. 55. 

Pfuhl, Mu^. fig. 1 74. The small snake decorat- 
ing the greave of the Achilles on the dinos seems to 
appear also on the Timonidas vase, though less 
carefully drawn; cf. the similar decoration on a 
bronze greave, Olympia, iv. PI. LX I, qgo. 

=0 JC 1839, pi. 125, 
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rather stiff and staccato in contrast to the first group and confirms the 
impression that the rhythm and interweaving of movement in the Centaur 
group may be directly due to some foreign model, possibly to be found 
in the decoration of the Throne and incorporated into the frieze of this 
vase by an artist accustomed otherwise to work in the traditions of the 
mainland. 

5. Aio|jri 5 riv te ‘HpaKAhs tov 0 paKa . . . Tipcopoupevos (III. xviii. 12). 
The group on a Laconian cup in the British Museum might be inter- 
preted as part of such a scene ; it shews the small figure of a man running 
to right, holding by the reins two winged horses that rear up on either 
side of him. The composition seems to fit the circle of the frame so well 
that I hesitate to connect it with the frieze-like designs that must underlie 
the drawings on other Laconian cups, but the motive is a traditional one 
in the East,^'^ occurring particularly in a circular setting, and it may be 
that the well-known scheme came most readily to the imagination of the 
artists of the Throne, and the wings of the horses suggest direct Eastern 
inspiration. The group appears on vases of various periods, in many 

forms and under different names, but in this 
case it might well represent Diomedes with his 
horses — winged to show their swiftness like the 
horses of Pelops on the Chest of Cypselus — 
though I confess it is difficult to see how the 
full scene of Diomedes’ punishment could be 
combined with a design alreadv so complete in 
itself. 

^'‘■■4 iRAOMrxT IX Samos, 5. eTTl 6 s TOUTOIS 'HpaKAfouS TTETTOiriTai TCOV 

spycov TO £s T-qv u 5 pav (HE xviii. 13). A 
Eaconian sherd found in Samos '‘i (Fig. 4) shews part of such a scene, 
but, with only the snakes, the head of lolaus and the arm of Heracles, 
it docs not provide much evidence to work upon. There seems no 
reason for linking the design especially with the Throne; as far as it 
is preserved, the scheme seems to be the usual one used by Corinthian 
artists 4 - — Heracles and lolaus on either side of the Hydra, each grasping 
a snake's head with one hand and preparing to hack it off with a sword 
in the other. 

The clearly painted name, flOAAS, to left, with the contracted ending 
common in the Laconian dialect, is no evidence cither for or against 
connexion with the Throne, for, even assuming that the scenes on the 
Throne were inscribed, fiad a Laconian artist copied this scene from 
it, he would surely have substituted his own dialect for the Ionic form of 
the name “ ^vhich Bathycles would use. 

Bj. ( (//. ii. p. 49 Bonner Studien fur that they should appear in harness; d. \V. v. 

hckiilt, p. Jjo. lis^. 2. Alassow, op. at, p. 27. 

CL Loesdickty op. at. p. 230, and E. bchmidt, dd/ 1929, PL 16, i. 

Da hmelauf. pp 320, 363. 42 v. Massow, op. at. p. 44, and PaMie, AVrro- 

» Ci Malten. jdl. 1923, p. 143. corinthia, p. 126. 

In the B.M. C:at. loc. at. it is suggested that the CL Hitzig and Blumner, Pans. {Comment.), III. 

hgure on tlie k)lix 1^ Pelops, but the horses of Pelops xix. 4, 

won thfir larnr in a chariot race anci it is natural Cf. EIOUE 05 on a b.-f. hydria, B.M. B 301. 
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8. 'Ava^ias 55 Kai Mvacrivous, toutgov \iev scp' iTrirou KocOrjuevos eoriv 
EKdTspos (III. xviii. 12 ). Perhaps the horsemen on three Laconian ky likes 
(Fig. 6) represent these heroes.^- On two of the vases the rider is crowned 
with a double-branching bough and all three are accompanied by small 
winged figures, one of them bearing \\reaths. Weicker has pointed 
out the funerary meaning of the winged figure, the wreath and the branch, 
symbols borrowed from Egypt and widely adopted by the Ionian Greeks, 
and ho\v this branch, set on the head of the figure, symbolises the heroising 
of the dead. It is possible that the sons of the Dioscuri would be shewn 
in such a way. The figures on these cups recall the type of horseman 
\v*ith flying bird beside him that is found in Eastern art and is above 
all common on Corinthian vases. Here it is the East that seems to have 
supplied the model direct ; the band across the horse's chest on two of the 
kylikes could not be part of a mainland design. Greek horsemen, until quite 
late in history, rode bareback, and so they appear invariably on their 
vase-paintings. Assyrian riders, on the other hand, used a saddle-cloth, 
kept in place by a wide, decorated breast-collar,'"'^ and this is sometimes 
correctly reproduced by Ionian artists,^® but it never appears on the 
mainland of Greece. The painters of these Laconian kylikes have evidently 
had such an Ionian model before them, but they have been puzzled by 
the saddle-cloth, and, while omitting the cloth altogether, they still keep 
the collar, though its purpose is gone and there is nothing to support it. 
On the Hermitage cup the artist hides the weakness by finishing the collar 
under the rider's knee, but on the British Museum cup (Fig. 6) he shews it 
without any kind of attachment, as though it were glued on to the chest of 
the horse, and he is clearly copying something that was unfamiliar to him. 
Besides this, on these two kylikes, a larger proportion than usual of the 
outline is incised and sketch lines are abandoned as though the artist had not 
been familiar with his design, while the drawing of the horses' knees on the 
British Museum and Louvre examples is very odd and quite unlike any- 
thing in Greek mainland vase-painting. With the horseman such a 
favourite subject on Corinthian ware, there was certainly no need for a 
Peloponnesian artist to make these curious experiments unless his imagina- 
tion had been fired by some new model, but if this new model were the 
Amyclaean Throne, these three kylikes shew just the clumsy misreadings 
that we should expect in a local copy of the Ionian artists’ designs. 

g. dvaipei 5s Kcd B 6 AA£po 96 vTris to £v Aukicc Orjpiov (HI. xviii. 13). A 
kylix in Heidelberg which, though of rather exceptional form, shows 
all the characteristics of Laconian ware is decorated with a Chimaera. 
In design the Chimaera is not in any way original, but in the details of the 
drawing it seems to be something new to the Greek mainland of the sixth 

British Museum Bi = Fig. 6; Lou\re E 665, Cf. Perrot and Chipicz, iii. p. 769, fig. 544, p. 

CJ'A. Louire, i, III Dc, PL 3, 10; Hermitage 183 = 779, fig. 548, 

Jdl. xxx\iii-ix. 1923-4, PL i. Possibly a fragment Cf. E. Wasrnuth; Assyrische Plastik, figs. 38 and 

of a fourth is to be recognised in a sherd in Marseilles, 40. 

\ asseur, CR Ac Inscr. 1910, p. 428, PL II. 24-G. E.g, JHS, 1883, p. 19, fig. 14, and a frieze from 

Cf. Milchhoefer, Anjange der Kumt, p. 180, and Xanthus, B.M. Sculpt. B 312-3. 

Paus. II. xxii. 5. 5: ^yi igoi, p, 193, fig. 2. 

Der Seelemogel, p. 16, 
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century, nearer to the thickset lions of Hittite monuments ; the heavy 
shoulders, short body, wide, crinkled mane, pointed ears and thick fore- 
legs, not narrowed above the clumsy paws,^^ do not appear in the slender, 
long-bodied lions of the Corinthian style, not even in some examples 
which are built on the same scheme as this one and with it are perhaps 
based on some Eastern design. Like these, the Laconian example may 
have been evolved simply as a decorative motive well fitted to the circle 
of the cup, but it may have some link with the type used on the Throne, 
for certainly there is no form more likely to have been used by the Ionian 
artists. 

10. Kal CT(piyyE5 (III. xviii. 14). It is possible that some such important 
original lies behind the carefully drawn sphinxes on the Laconian kylikes 
of the Louvre and New York.^“ 

11. u6s ecTi Ofipa toO KaAuScoviou (HI. xviii. 15). Three Laconian 
cups have pictures of the killing of a boar ; two of them, those of Munich 
and Leipzig,®'^ showing only one man attacking the boar, need have no special 
reference to the myth of the great hunt, like the simple hunting scenes of 
Corinthian vases, though there is clearly some new artistic idea behind 
the elaborate anatomy and the hair — done in the Ionic krobjlos—oi the 
hunter on the Munich example. 

On the other hand, the scene on the kylix in the Louvre (Fig. 7) 
must be a piece taken from a larger picture of a hunting scene, as the 
broken spear in the field proves. It has much in common with the early 
Attic representations,^^ dating from the end of the first quarter of the 
sixth century and apparently based on a version of the myth — unknown 
to the earlier Corinthian artists where the heroes, Aleleager, Peleus 
and others, are recognisable and play their different parts. The two 
figures on the Laconian cup are very like the Peleus and Aleleager of the 
Francois vase, attacking from the left— the left arm stretched forward and 
the right thrusting with a spear ; the second figure, though beardless, 
with a long lock falling over the shoulder, with nebris and bordered chiton, 
may be identified with the Aleleager on that vase. The action, too, suits 
the literary tradition as preserved by Apollodorus, MsAeaypo^ 5^ aarov els 
Tov KEVEwva TrArj^as ocTreKTEivE. ' ^ 

This new version may have been the one used in the decoration of 
the Throne and from there the painter may have learnt it ; and yet, in a 
few details, he seems to follow the tradition used by other Peloponnesian 
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artists: the flying spear (with amentum) appears on the British Museum 
Corinthian krater, the drawing of the boar is close to that on the \^atican 
Corinthian krater,'^ and the position of the boar, set to right, is a 
scheme more usual on Corinthian vases than on Attic, where, as a rule, 
it is shewn facing left. 

12. KdAa'i's Se Kai Zt]tt]s tcxs 'ApTruias Oivecos dtTTsAauvouCTiv (III. xviii. 
15). Perhaps one of the Boreades from this scene is to be recognised in 
the figure on a Laconian kylix in Munich — a bearded figure in the 
‘ bent-knee ’ attitude, crowned with a double-branching bough, with bird 
wings half spread, winged sandals and fringed chiton decorated with 
bands down the front and round the neck : the type seems to be a favourite 
local one and appears in slightly varying form on other Laconian kylikes.'® 



13. Tituov 58 ’AttoAAcov To^suei Kai ’'ApTspis (III. xviii. 15)- The 
shooting of Tityos by Apollo is not found on any surviving Laconian 
vase, but if we accept Hauser’s view that the warrior on the kylix in 
the Louvre (Fig. 8) is Apollo Pythoktonos, we have an incident closely 
connected with it, for Leto was attacked by Tityos, son of Gaia, the guardian 
goddess of the Pythian oracle, as she was on her way to Delphi, where 
Apollo slew the snake. The warrior, attacking a large snake that rears 
up from the left from the shelter of a small, temple-like building, is shewn 
with helmet, shield and spear. An Apollo so armed needs some explana- 
tion, and though Hauser notes the fact that the great statue of Apollo at 
Amyclae carried helmet, spear and bow,'" his theory of the Cretan origin 
of the kylix prevents his seeing the close local connexion between statue 


Cf. note above. 

382, Wisensammi. i. PI. 13. 

British Museum B 4 — Petrie, \auhra(is, i. PI. 
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and vase. The artists of the Throne, in making a picture of a fighting 
Apollo, would be likely to shew him armed, like the figure of the god 
which was to rest above their work, and it seems possible that this rather 
naive drawing of the Laconian vase-painter may be based on such a 
picture of the slaying of Python, which perhaps formed an incident in the 
Tityos scene on the Throne. 

Among b.-f. vase-paintings there seem to be only three other instances, 
all three apparently ‘ Tyrrhenian,’ of an Apollo helmeted, contrary to 
the recognised tradition which shows him unarmed except for bow and 
quiver, and it is a peculiar thing that two of these instances occur in 
pictures of the Tityos story, while the third,''® though interpreted by 
Loeschcke as the destruction of the Niobids, must be closely connected 
with the first two, for it seems to be only a regrouping of the same 
figures with little alteration. It is tempting to assume that the material 
for all three vase-paintings has been drawn from some lost picture of the 
Tityos episode. Loeschcke has already suggested their connexion with 
the Amyclaean Throne,®® and it may be that they have some more direct 
link with it than merely a common artistic tradition derived from Ionia. 

In this connexion I am strongly tempted to see a fourth instance of 
an Apollo wearing a helmet on an amphora, also ‘ Tyrrhenian,’ formerly 
in the Bourguignon Collection and now in Berlin,®^ in a scene which has 
been read in two ways — as the sacrifice of Polyxena ®- and again as Alcmaeon 
taking vengeance on Eriphyle for the death of his father — neither of 
them entirely satisfactory; the picture seems to be only another variation 
on the artistic material which the three Tityos vases have variously drawn 
upon. We recognise, besides the helmeted warrior, the draped female 
figure who stands to the left of the picture, the wide, embroidered bands 
on the women’s dresses and, on the right, the pair, man and woman, 
running side by side. One suspects the same myth behind it all. 

But there is a good deal more — a chariot, a female figure, fallen over 
an altar (?), and a snake. All these, I think, find a place in the Tityos 
story — but in the second act, the slaying of the Python. 

There seems to be a well-established tradition that the Python, slain 
by Apollo at Delphi, was female : may not the fallen figure be she, 

fallen, not over an altar, but over the omphalos, her tomb? Her angry 
snake -spirit rises from her side, menacing the armed Apollo, who turns 
to flee in his chariot — to Tempe, according to the legend, to be purified 
of the crime.®’ 

The figures of the man and ^voman, running in front of the horses 
of the chariot, repeat closely the Tityos and Leto of the fragment in Athens,®® 


Louvre, E 864(= hied. 1856, PI. 10, i ), 
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but the woman clearly holds a bow in her hand,^^ and so can only be 
Artemis, whom we should expect to find here with her brother and who 
docs not appear elsewhere in the picture. The artist’s confusion of the 
two goddesses may not be entirely his own, for there is literary evidence 
of a tradition which makes Tityos attack Artemis in place of Leto.^® If 
this figure is to be taken as Artemis we may see Leto in the draped figure 
that appears, as on the Louvre and Corneto vases, to the left of the 
picture, or perhaps one should interpret the group of four as Themis, 
tvith her attendant Horai, who laments the fate of Python and is herseh 
soon to be driven from Delphi by the new god.^- 

This version of the slaying of Python brings us very near to the Laconian 
picture of Apollo Pythoktonos with the snake darting its head to right 
and faced by an Apollo with helmet, shield and spear, though the Laconian 
artist has used simpler elements that he was familiar with — the small 
building and the ' bent-knee ’ figure hidden behind a circular shield — 
instead of venturing on the more varied figures of the elaborate scene that 
appears on the Bourguignon amphora. 

\\hat is the link between the two? Is it possible that the Attic artist 
found the rich material of his picture in some famous design — the design 
followed also by Bathyclcs to provide in turn the model which the painter 
of the Laconian kylix has used in his humbler way? 

The sequel to the shooting of Tityos, the punishment inflicted on 
him by Zeus in Hades, may also have formed part of the picture seen by 
Pausanias. If so, the second figure on the kylix in the Vatican which 
some have identified as Tityos, bound and devoured by the vulture, 
may have been taken from the design on the Throne, isolated from its 
setting, and used to balance the figure of Atlas. 

14. T] TTpos AxeAcpov "HpaKAeous TidArj (III. xviii. 16). This seems to 
be the explanation of a fragment in the Louvre (Fig. 9) where the 
extriiordinary position of the bull’s left foreleg, flung over the man’s 
shoulder, has led to Hauser’s ingenious suggestion linking the scene with 
Cretan bull-grappling.^^ It is a curious action for a bull, but this is no 
ordinary bull, it is a river-god, siKaapevov Taupco,'^'^ awkwardly trying to 
use his strange limbs. 

The grotesqueness of the design was luckily soon recognised and it 
was not repeated ; other b.-f vase-painters are content to give a less literal 
version of the wrestling. The massive proportions of the bull on the 
Laconian fragment, the wavy lines used to indicate the folds of skin on 
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the neck and the group of fine lines over the eye are all points that link it 
with the work of Ionian artistsT^^ 

15. Kai TOC AsyoiJieva is "Hpav, cbs Otto 'Hcpaicnrou SsOeiri (III. xviii, 16). 
A part of this picture may be reproduced on the second half of the kylix 
in Rhodes (Fig- 5)? for the scene would hardly be complete if it did 
not shew Hephaestus made drunk and led back to Olympus by Dionysus 
as he is shown here. The scheme is one which seems to have been widely 
used on b.-f. vases — on the Francois vase among others. Hephaestus, on 
a mule, is followed by a silenus, horse- or human-legged, who carries a 
wine-skin, while a draped Dionysus is somewhere in the picture, either 
standing in the group or reclining apart. Hephaestus, on this kylix, sits side- 
ways on the mule with his maimed feet turned outwards, as he does in the 
marriage procession on the Francois vase.^^'^ 



Fig. g.- — pRAOMLN'r ix the 
Lol VRE, K 666. 



On the kylix apparently lack of space has curtailed the number of 
figures and — with his dislike of drapery — the artist has discarded the 
Dionysus, for the nude figure cannot, I think, be the god, as Jacopi takes 
it to be: it is quite exceptional for Dionysus to be shown nude.^^^ 

The greater number of the vases bearing this scene are of Ionian 
design, as one would expect when the god himself is of Eastern origin, 
and, taking into account the evidence from the other half of the kylix, 


Cf. Moriii-Jean, op, cit. p. 102. 
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one may reasonably suppose that this Laconian version of the episode 
has some connexion with the one recorded on the Throne. 

In connexion with the episode here recorded by Pausanias, the scene 
on another Laconian kylix^*^^ (Fig. lo), which has been read in a number 
of ways, may perhaps find its true interpretation. Can the two figures, 
seated facing one another, be simply Hera and Zeus, angrily gesticulating 
over her ridiculous position? They are certainly like the Zeus and Hera 
on the Francois vase,^^° where the episode appears in full, though, there, 
both Hera and Zeus are seated to the right, their chairs have footstools 
and are of the regular Attic pattern and there is a wealth of fine detail 
in dress and furniture that is never found in Laconian vase-paintings. 
On the kylix, perhaps for the sake of symmetry of design, the Laconian 
artist has turned Zeus round to face Hera and he has drawn the chairs 
like those he is most familiar with — the type, with lions’ legs before and 
behind, long, sloping back, crowned with a palmette, and peculiar arm-rest, 
found frequently on Spartan works of art.^^^ Both vases show the arms 
of Hera raised in the same position, but on the Francois vase (though 
part of the vase is missing here) Zeus, with his sceptre in his hand, makes 
a more dignified figure than he does on the Laconian kylix, where, as on 
the cup in Cassel,^^- he gesticulates with both hands to give emphasis to 
his words. 

1 6. Kai Ta £s MevlAaov Kai tov AlyuTrriov HpeoTea £v ’06uaCT£ia (HI. xviii. 

1 6 ). The scene on a Laconian kylix in Athens has been interpreted 
as Teiresias being led from the presence of Oedipus, and again as Philoc- 
tetes on Lemnos,^!'’ but neither reading seems finally convincing. This 
passage from Pausanias seems to offer a clue ; may not the central draped 
figure be read as Proteus in the grip of Menelaus, the man who stands to 
the right of him and pulls him forward with a firm hold on neck and 
wrist? (The four lines on the neck of Proteus can only be taken as the 
fingers of a hand : there seems no other explanation possible. Behind 
Proteus stands a second male figure, one of Alenelaus’ companions, 
gesticulating. The parallel episode of Heracles’ struggle with Nereus is 
pictured in much the same way on two b.-f. Attic vases ; Nereus, a tall, 
stooping figure to right, in a long chiton and with an himation over his 
arms, is held in the grasp of Heracles, but in this case it is his daughters, 
the Nereids, who are introduced as spectators of the struggle. On the 
Laconian kylix the attendant male figure makes a different interpretation 
of the scene necessary, and this passage from Pausanias’ description of 
the Throne seems to supply it. 

The subject is not known on any other work of art, and it has been 
suggested that what Pausanias saw was really a picture of the struggle 
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between Heracles and Nereus/^® but this would be a curious mistake for 
him to have made, and surely the fact that it is a local hero’s exploit is 
enough to explain the choice of this rarer version of the well-known scheme, 
while the artist would welcome a means of avoiding the dark mass of a 
Nereid’s dress and of getting the lighter silhouette of a male figure to 
contrast with the draperies of the Proteus. 

17. Aios Se Kai 'EppoO SiaAeyopEvoov dAAriAois (III. xix. 3). Is there 
any further description needed of the scene on the kylix in Cassel (Fig. 
ii)? The eloquent gestures of the two figures are the truest equivalent 
of the Greek SiaAeyopGcov. 

18. f) ArmriTfip Kai Kopr) Kai OAoutcov (III. xix. 4). This group may 
have been the subject of a fragmentary Laconian kylix in the British 
Museum^-’ (Fig. 12). Pluton sits facing left and in front of him stands 
Kore with a pomegranate in her hand. She is in the middle of the picture 




Fig. 12. — Kylix in the 
BRITI bH MuSEUMj, B 6. 


and there is ample room in the last part of the circle of the kylix for a 
third figure — Demeter — behind her and perhaps seated to balance the 
seated Pluton. The prominent position given to the fruit seems to reflect 
the important part it plays in the story. 

ig. KoiJLi^ouai 5 ’ £5 oupavov 'YockivOov kqI TToAOpoiav, "YockivOou KaOa 

Asyoucnv d5£A9iiv dTroOavoOaav £ti TrapOevov* touto ouv toO ‘YaKivOou to 
dyaAjjia eypv fi 5 r| yeveia, . . . Trepi 6e dvepiou Z£9upou, Kai cog utto toO ’AttoAAcovos 
'Y dKivOos dTreOavEV dKovTos, Kai Td es to dvOos eipr|(i6va Toyoc |-i£V dv e^oi Kai 
dAAcos, SoKEiTco 51 ^ AeysTai (III. xix. 4). Though Pausanias only refers 
to this one picture in connexion with the legend of Hyacinthus, 
his sceptical allusion to the traditional story seems to imply that he 
saw it set out in full, as one would expect it to be, on this monument 
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to the dead hero, and in this connexion I venture to suggest a 
new reading of the scene on the Laconian kylix in Cassel (Fig* 
\Vhile the scene has been identified as Trophonius erecting a tholos 
or Daedalus busy on the labyrinth, the circular object in the man s 
hand has been interpreted as a building stone. But it clearly has con- 
centric circles on it, and these on a building stone are not easy to explain ; 
but they are used as a form of decoration on discoi : also the attitude 

of the man suits well the action of a discus-thrower; he grasps the discus 
in the right hand, supporting its weight on the forearm,^-' while his left 
arm (not shewn on the fragmentary cup) w^as probably swung upward in 
the regular way.^-^ Can this be Apollo with the fatal discus in his hand? 
And if this is Apollo there is only one building that could be associated 
with him here — ^the tomb of Hyacinthus. The artist has clearly tried 
to shew^ something highly decorated : the band of irregular dots may be a 



rough-and-ready way of reproducing a figured frieze, while the second 
band seems to form a kind of leaf-pattern,^-^ and the curious base at the 
foot of the column — not necessarily its base : it may be a separate thing — 
w ith horns at either end may be a cramped attempt to shew^ the altar 
that was somewhere below the Throne. 

The building seems to be of curious plan, a circle broken by a porch 
on one side.^^^ 

Tsountas, when excavating at Amyclae, came upon a foundation of 
horseshoe shape w ith traces of straight w alls across it w hich he thought 
must have formed part of the Throne, but nothing of this now remains 
and, when a later rectangular building was found on the summit of the 
hill and identified with Bathycles’ great monument, it w^as thought 
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Bochlaii, np. lit p. 

Hauser. OJh. \. K)f>7, p 10. 

Cf Ciardiner, JIfS. xwii. p 7 and jy. 1880, 
p. 83. 

(jardiner. np. nt p 18. 
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Like the fragment of an architectural frieze 
from Amyclae, AM. lii. 1927, PI. XXI 11 . 

Cf A. R. Cook, 1. p. 31 1 f. 

Boehlau, op. cit. p. 127. 

’£91^. 1B92, par. 16. and Fiechter, Jdl. xxxiii. 
1918, pp. 131-2, 

Cf. Fiechter, op. at. p. 135. 
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that the circular structure must have been an early altar, especially as 
a layer of burnt matter was found beside it. The foundations found by 
Tsountas might well have served for some such building as the one shewn 
on this vase and, if there is any truth in this new interpretation of the 
drawing, they may after all prove to have been the base of the famous 
Throne, but as all trace of them has vanished the subject can never get 
beyond mere guesswork. 

Robert,^^^ discussing possible restorations of the Throne before the 
later discoveries, makes the suggestion that the Throne itself stood on this 
circular base with the altar standing where the circle is broken (in contrast 
to Furtwangler,^^® who takes the circular base as the altar and sets a 
straight-backed throne behind it) and that the Throne had a rounded 
back on the lines of certain Etruscan thrones such a design does 
not seem so remote from the building represented on this fragmentary 
Laconian cup. 

Jocelyn M. Woodward. 


Cf. Buschor, AM. lii. 1927, p. 14. H. Muhiesteirij Die Kunst der Etr usher. Pis. 124, 

RE. iii. p. 125. 125. 

Meistencerke, p. 693. 



THE TITHE OF APOLLO AND THE HARMOST AT 
DECELEA, 413 TO 404 b.c. 

A. The Tithe 


Xenophon {Hellenica, III, v, 5) records some reasons why the Spartans 
in 395 B.c. were particularly hostile to Thebes.^ First among these causes 
(apparently mentioned in chronological order) stands the Theban claim 
to the tithe of Apollo at Decelea; TrdAai 6pyi36M6voi auTois (the Thebans) 
Tfjs T£ dvTiAfm^ecos Tfjs ToO AttoAAcovos Sekocttis £v AEKeAeioC; ktA. This allusion 
to Dccelea does not seem to have been understood by the editors. For 
instance, Breitenbach wished to get rid of it by the emendation ek Tfjs 
Aeias. Underhill in support of the MSS. quoted Justin, V, x, 12: Thebani 
Corinthiique legatos ad Lacedaemonios mittiint qui ex manubiis portionem praedae 
communis belli periculique peterent^ etc. : and Plutarch, Ljsander^ XXVII : 
Auo-avSpov Se cpaaiv opyi^ 9£p£iv oti Tfjs SsKocTrig dvT£Troif]aaVTo toO ttoAepiou 

©ripaioi ijiovoi Kai TiEpi xp'npdrcov fjyavdKTTiaay d AuaavSpos £is ludpTav 

dTr£crT£iA£f“ for references to the claims made by Thebes to a share of the 
booty of the Peloponnesian war. Now, both these passages are apposite, 
and probably refer to the same occasion which Xenophon means ; but 
they do not mention Decelea. So Underhill preferred to abandon the 
reference to it as inexplicable. 

It we look at these original authorities more closely, we can see that 
Justin e\idently did not distinguish a general claim for a share in the spoils 
of war from a particular claim to a SEKavri dedicated to Apollo and at 
Decelea. Plutarch did know of some kind of 5£KdTr|, though he does not 
speak of the deity to whom it was dedicated, nor of the precise source of 
the spoils. Yet he distinguishes it from the money which Lysander sent 
to Sparta; i.e. Lysander’s spoils from his navarchy.^ Demosthenes, how- 
ever, in a passage not quoted by the editors of Xenophon, was evidently 
alluding to the same tithe as that to which Xenophon and Plutarch refer, 
and he confirms Xenophon on the connexion of the tithe with Decelea. 

Demosthenes’ evidence is to be found in XXIV, 128, where the orator 
is making successive attacks on the antecedents of three persons connected 
with that case. The third whom he vilifies is Glaucetes, of whom he 
says I ouy outos ecttiv 6 TrpeoTov pEv £is AekeAeiqv ocuTopoAfio'aS; kockeiOev oppeo- 
pEvos KcrraOEcov Kai 9£pcov Kai dycov upa^ ; - - - 6£KaTa; ekei tco dppoaT'^ Kava- 
tiOeis toutcov aKpipco^, TTjv Se y £v0a5£ Oeov - - - dTrocTTEpcov tocs diro tcov 


I wi-ih to ackiKmlfd^e iny indcbtednc’bi to Proi. Ditt. Syll. 115- a commemoration by Lvsander 
Walter Otto ol Munich lor kind and helpful of his victory at .Egospotami. No allusion seems to 
criticisms of this essay. connect it at all with Decelea. 

2 The wcll-knoun dedication of the Spaitans at ^ Xen. Hell, II, ii, 8 . 

Delphi is represented b> ancient authorities and 

4 ^ 
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viiSTEpcov TToAs^icov 68Kcrras.^ The passage is not alluded to in modern 
discussions of Spartan harmosts.^ The explanation for this neglect may 
partly be sought in the unreliable character of the context. 

The historical value of the passage might well be impugned on the 
ground that Attic orators often gave vent to such pieces of vituperation 
with little or no regard to truth. This contention is partly strengthened 
by the fact that there is a special improbability in this charge against 
Glaucetes. He was still able to serve on a foreign embassy in 355, through 
Avhich he became involved in the case against Timocrates : so fifty years 
earlier he must have been rather too young to have committed serious 
depredations on Athens from Decelea.^ But these arguments only seriously 
affect the question of Glaucetes' responsibility for depredations before 
404 — a question which we must leave unsolved ; they do not necessarily 
weaken the validity of the rest of Demosthenes' account : i.e. that there 
was a harmost in Decelea, to whom tithes were paid.' In fact, if Demos- 
thenes was uttering a slander, it was not likely to be an entirely nonsensical 
slander. Presumably, he thought that these circumstances would at least 
seem sufficiently plausible to his Athenian audience; but this would not 
require a very high level of historical truth. 

The claim of Demosthenes' statement for serious consideradon is 
greatly strengthened by its coincidence with Xenophon's allusion. Simi- 
larly, the reliability of the text in Xenophon's Hellenica is vindicated by 
its correspondence in thought with Demosthenes' narrative. Thus the 
two passages derive mutual support from each other ; and it seems worth 
while to investigate further the possible implications of this little-known 
fact about the Spartan occupation of Decelea : viz. that a tithe of the 
spoils from Attica, dedicated to Apollo, was deposited with a harmost 
there. ^ 

B. The Harmost and King Agis 

Of course, even if one accepts the existence of the tithe at Decelea, 
the fact that Demosthenes was right in one particular does not prove that 
he was also right about the presence of a harmost there. Still, in view 
of this partial vindication of Demosthenes' circumstantial accuracy, it 
seems worth while to consider what kind of an official he can have meant 
in speaking of a ' harmost.' 


^ ' Is not this the man who deserted to Decelea, 
and thence sets out, making incursions and robbing 
and ravaging you (the Athenians) ? ... he deposits 
accurately the tithes of these (spoils) with the harmost 
there (at Decelea), but now he . . . defrauds 
your own Athena of the tithes from your enemies.’ 

“ E.g. Oehler in Pauly-Wissowa, dputoarai ; Busolt, 
Gr. Staatskunde ; Kahrstedt, Gr. Staatsrecht, I, 
Sparta. 

® The scholiast realised this difficulty and re- 
marked ; 5a vofjaai toOtov ttocvv; yepociTaTov — evi- 
dently an assumption from the context. He also 
raised a second difficulty ; that Glaucetes would have 
had to remain an exile, if he had deserted to Decelea. 
The scholiast evidently was thinking of the decree 


quoted by Lycurgus {in Leocratern, 120 seq.). But 
surely Glaucetes would have returned with the other 
exiles in 404 (Xen. HelL II, ii, 23), and would have 
been protected by the general amnesty of 403 ? The 
scholiast evaded this second difficulty by a second 
assumption : that Glaucetes must have been kid- 
napped to Decelea. 

' Schaefer {Demosthenes, 1885, vol. I, p. 304 and 
note I, p. 305) seems to accept the truth of Demos- 
thenes’ charges against Glaucetes, but does not 
mention the harmost. 

® Demosthenes, though he omits to mention 
Apollo as the recipient of the tithe, evidently was 
aware that the harmost was only a trustee. Cf. his 
use of KaTaTi0£i$. 
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He can scarcely have spoken in forgetfulness of King Agis, if he re- 
membered the tithe; for Agis' share in the occupation of Decelea was 
^vcll known. Those editors who merely suppose that (for instance) ' he 
seizes the opportunity of bringing in the obnoxious word dpiJioaTfisf ^ seem 
to go too far in their incredulity. Demosthenes may have strained the 
facts somewhat to improve the vigour of a rhetorical attack. But would 
he be likely to have weakened a very suspicious story by adding quite 
unnecessary fabrications, instead of giving an account of the possible 
circumstances ? 

If Demosthenes’ reference to a harmost at Decelea is not attributed 
to mere ignorance or mere rhetoric, two interpretations seem open 
( i) Did he call Agis a ' harmost ' ? But this tvould almost certainly have 
been a mistake ; for there seems to be no other instance when a Spartan 
king was ever called ' harmost.’ One of the essential features of a har- 
most’s office is the fact that he is limited by a district, within which he 
must confine his operations; and also he is directly subject to the home 
authorities. But Spartan kings in the field were not limited, except by 
the presence of Ephors or o-uuPouAoi on their staff. Hence Agesilaus in 
Asia Minor, 396-4 b.c., or Agesipolis in Chalcidice, 380 b.c., arc never 
called anything but fiyepioves, though some of their predecessors and 
successors, performing similar strategic functions in the same districts, 
are called appoorai.^^ There can be little doubt that a Spartan king was 
never a dpiioorfis. So while we cannot be sure that Demosthenes would 
be correct in his use of Spartan titles, it seems fairer first to see if a ^ har- 
most,’ in some otherwise attested sense of the word, could have been present 
at Decelea. 

( ii ) The use of the title dpiiocrTfis for an ordinary Spartan officer placed 
in a similar strategic position to that of the commander of Decelea can 
be paralleled from the later history of Agis’ own reign. 

After his invasion of Elis (402 b.g.),^^ on retiring in autumn, Agis left 
Lvsippus behind at Epitalium as dpiiocn:f)s with a garrison and exiles from 
Elisd- Epitalium was used by Lysippus as a base to raid Elis during the 
winter till the next Spartan invasion, in just the same way as Decelea was 
used during the latter part of the Peloponnesian war. Moreover, at the 
clo^e of the war with Elis, Agis offered a tithe at Delphi (Xen. HelL III, 
iii, I j ; and though we are not informed of the precise origin of this dedica- 
tion, it is tempting to regard it as consisting at least in part of a tenth of 
the spoils taken in Lysippus’ raids. 


^ W . \\ a\ tf. In Ambotinnem et in Timocratem 
'.Cambiicicre. 18B2', annor. ad lor. Alternatively, he 
identifies this haiinost with ' the harmost of the 
IViraeus alter the surrender of Athens.’ Does he 
mean Clalhblu^, the harmo-^t of Athens iti,elf? 

Atiesiiaus Xen. Hell HI, iv, 2 'seq.i, riy^^dov ; 
contrast rhibron ^id. Ill, i, 41 and Euxenus hd W , 
ii, 3 , dpaoaTai. A^esipolK id. \\ iii, B , qysiicby : 
contrast 'IVleutias \id. \\ ii, 37. and PoKbiadas < /V. 
\’, ui, 20,. dpaoarai. 

So dated by Beloch, Gnech. Gesih. Ill,- i , p. 17, 
Meyer, Gesai. d. Alteit \\ § 782, places the cam- 


paio^n a year later. 

Xen. Hell. III. ii, 29: (fpDupoOj KaTaAiTTco.^ e; 
’EmTaAicp . . . kzi A(jqxititov dppoaTftv Kai tou; 

HAiSo^ 9uyd5a5, . . . kpi t 6^ EiriovTa yeipcova Otto too 
A jaiTTiToo Kai tcov uepl c0:6^ e^EpiTO Kai f|y£TO f) twv 
’HAsicov Vf. Pausania'^, III, viii, 3, who gives 

the name as Avo-iaTpaTov ZTrapTiocTqv without any 
official title. Diodorus, XI\ ", xvii, 12, mav allude 
to the same occupation. 

For another contemporary example of dedicating 
a tithe of spoils to a deity, cf [Lysias], un£p FToAu- 
oTpccTou, 24 — an Athenian, escaped from the Sicilian 
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Was there, then, such a harmost in Decelea as Lysippus in Epitalium? 
If there was, one difference between them is clear and important. The 
harmost at Decelea is not likely to have been there merely in the absence 
of the king. Agis was not accustomed to return each autumn to Sparta 
from Attica, as he did later from Elis. He remained outside the Pelopon- 
nese throughout the winter. On the other hand, to judge from Thucydides, 
Agis did not confine himself to Decelea, but was accustomed to lead his 
forces to any place where they might be needed. For instance, in the 
winter of 413 he marched as far as the Oetaeans and Achaea Phthiotis.^** 
Hence it is evident that Decelea must have been occupied also by a per- 
manent garrison and a commander, as long as Agis was away. 

This officer will have taken over the full command of Decelea only 
in the absence of Agis. For when the king was present in the field, all 
other Spartans by v6|ios were his subordinates.^^ This fact raises a slight 
difficulty; for it is clear that Demosthenes does not refer to any short 
interval. Evidently he represented the harmost as continually receiving 
the tithe. This may be just a fiction on Demosthenes’ part, by which he 
has converted a temporary into a permanent official. But it is not im- 
possible that such a harmost might continue to exercise a subordinate 
authority, even when Agis was present, provided that he had a special 
function to perform. 

An analogy may perhaps be found in the relations of Brasidas and 
Clearidas in Amphipolis. Clearidas had been set up there as dpxoov in 
the summer of 423 b.c. (Thuc. I\ , cxxxii, 3). In the following summer, 
as a consequence of Cleon’s campaign in toc etti 0 paKr|s, Brasidas himself 
had to operate from the same city, while still employing Clearidas in a 
subordinate capacity to command the Amphipolitans and others. It is 
evident that the apyovTss in rd ettI 0pqKT]s, 423-2 b.c., were the prototypes 
of the later harmosts. Also Brasidas’ function as commander-in-chief 
abroad has some affinities with that of Agis. 

Our evidence, then, on the functions of harmosts seems to indicate 
that just such a duty as Demosthenes implies might be typical for one of 
them. So far as our limited information goes, there is no instance where 
a harmost, so called, ever commands a body of Spartiates ; they are only 
commanders of neodamodes or allies.^" Now it seems clear that Agis 
had no Spartiates at Decelea, except his own staff. The forces there were 


disaster, raids Svracusan territory, and dedicates a 
tithe to the goddess ot' Catane. 

Thuc. \ail, iii, cf. v, 6«>vatJiiv ydp eycov eoSC/5 
EKaoTayoae 5 eivcs Trapfjv. He had fortified Decelea 
in the early summer of 413, Thuc. \ II. xix, and 
directed the raids throughout Attica from thence. 
ibid, xxvii, 4. In the summer of 411 he received an 
embassy from the Four Hundred there, and after 
sending for additional troops from the Pelopoimese 
made an approach against Athens itself, ibid \'HI. 
Ixxi. Late in 410 he made a similar attempt on the 
city. Xen. Hell. I. i, 33. In Diodorus, XHl, Ixxii, 3, 
this attack is misdated and contains features borrowed 
fiom the previous one i^cf. Busolt, Gfieth. Gesch. HI, 


p 1328; contrast Beloch, Giiech. Ge:>ch. II. i, p. 418^ 
In the spring of 405 Lysander visited Agis at Decelea 
iPlut Lj^. IX 1, According to Xen. Hell II. 11, 
7 seq. and iii, 3, Agis remained in Decelea also, 
until after the capitulation of Athens : Pausanias 
commanded the field force, cf. Busolt, Gnech. Geith. 
HI, 1627, note 2. Diod. XHI, evii, 2. Plut. Lv?. 
XI\'. make both kings command together, contrary 
to Spartan vepos : so also Beloch, Gnech. Gesch. II, 
i, 43b. 

Thuc. V, lx\i, 3. 

Cf. 1 , p. 42. 

Cf. JHS. 1 , p. 76. 
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generally : (i) a garrison of allies of a fixed number periodically relieved^ 
(ii) such additional foragers as might attach themselves temporarily or 
permanently to the garrison. The position of Lysippus at Epitalium 
(already discussed) suggests that a harmost might appropriately be em- 
ployed to co-ordinate the operations of such a heterogeneous force at his 
otvn discretion in the king's absence, and perhaps even under his control 
when present. 

It remains to ask how the Thebans came to have a claim to this tithe 
collected from the booty. The scantiness of our evidence on the terms 
of the dedication precludes the possibility of a direct answer. But, at 
any rate, apart from their quota as Sparta’s allies, the Boeotians must also 
have provided the largest share of additional raiders from Decelea. Their 
very nearness would facilitate that ; and also we have the evidence of the 
historian from Oxyrhynchus (XII, 4), who might even be interpreted 
as alluding to the tithe : Tct ts yap dv6pdTro5a Kai rd AoiTid Trdv[Ta rd Kara 
t6]v TToAeiiov dAioKofieva |jiiKpoOTiv[os dpyuploju TrapsAdiJipavov, Kai Tf]v ek 
Tfjs ’ATTiKf]s KaTECTKeufiv aTs TTpoaxcopoi KOToiKoOvTss dTraaav }i6TEK6|iiaav cos 
aOrous, ktA. The ' little money,’ for the price of which the Boeotians 
secured these spoils, may merely mean the small outlay involved in ravag- 
ing a near neighbour. But it seems just as likely that the historian knew, 
but did not stop to mention more clearly, the fact that a tithe was left with 
the Spartan harmost in Decelea. On much of the booty this percentage 
could best be commuted for a cash payment. Also the Boeotian League 
as the chief contributor to this fund felt aggrieved somehow at the manner 
in which Sparta had disposed of the whole, 

H. W. Parke. 


'the composition of the force can be deduced SsiAuw, ETreoTEiAav gOtoTs ‘ TrEpiTraTEiTs/ 

irom Thuc. \ II, xxvii. 3 seep Theie is no indication TpocpdbvTcov gOtcov paAAov fi to creopa Ikttovojvtcov. 

ot a garrison ot Spartans apart from the pretty Cf. Agesilaus in Asia Minor and Egypt or Agesipolis 

anecdote in Aelian, VH II. 5 — gkolovtes 0*1 £90poi in Chalcidice with only 30 Spartiates as their staff. 

AgkeSgipovioCv T0O3 AekeAeigv KGTaAapjovTas TrEpmerrep 



TREBIZOND, A MEDIAE\^AL CITADEL AND PALACE 


Recent research is making us daily better acquainted with Byzantine 
religious buildings. Saint Sophia is a byword in architectural history 
and the Byzantine style has been drawn on in the West perhaps more than 
any other. But of the secular buildings of Byzantium, of the great palaces 
so famous in history, few examples have been spared. Accounts tell us 
of the great palace at Constantinople, but of this vast collection of buildings 



Fig. I. The Walls of the Lower Town. 

little more than a single stair remains above ground. Of the palace of 
the Hebdomon, situated on the Sea of Marmora to the south of the capital, 
even less is to be seen, though further excavations would probably prove 
fruitful, and of the mediaeval palace of the Blachernae on the Golden 
Horn, which served as the Imperial residence after the eleventh or twelfth 
century, only a single building, the Tekfour Serai, survives. At Salonica, 
one of the most important cities of the Byzantine world, there are no more 
than a few foundations in the Turkish fort. At Nicaea, the capital of the 
empire for some years when the Greek rulers were driven out of Con- 
stantinople, there is nothing. Only at Mistra, near Sparta in Greece, 
and at Trebizond, at the eastern corner of the Black Sea, do the actual 
walls of the old palaces survive. The former, though now the larger and 
the better preserved, was in mediaeval times the less important, for Mistra 
was but the capital of a despot or prince, whereas Trebizond was governed 
by a line of emperors who ruled for no less than 257 years. 
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The first of these, Alexios Comnenos, established himself in the eastern 
Black Sea region wth the help of his famous aunt, Tamara, queen of 
Georgia, in 1204, and chose as his capital Trebizond, a town of considerable 
importance both because of its strategic situation and because it was the 
main entrepot for the overland trade with Persia. In classical times the 
city had been fortified and granted certain privileges, and in the most 
prosperous Byzantine days it had been made the capital of a theme or 
district and was thus the seat of a Governor. The new Emperor had 
therefore a firm foundation on which to build up his empire, which was 
soon to dominate not only the immediate neighbourhood, but also to 
acquire colonies on the northern coast of the Black Sea. His first task 
was one of consolidation and fortification, and it is to his energy that we 
owe the larger portion of the walls of the upper and middle citadels and 
the more important part of the palace. 

I he fortified portion of the town consists of three separate divisions. 
The lowest of these is a large, almost square area, bordered on the north 
by the sea. The walls arc mostly of late date (Fig. i), the upper levels 
being in part due to the Turks, and the buildings enclosed by them are 
of no great importance. Immediately to the south, but separated from 
the lo\\er citadel by a Avail, stood the second citadel, on higher ground, 
being bordered on the eastern and Avestern sides by deep ravines (Fig. 2). 
From this the ground rises in a series of terraces, so that the third or upper 
citadel is protected on either side by huge precipices. To the north a 
strong Avail separated it from the middle citadel ; to the south it Avas more 
vulnerable, for the ravines close in but do not actually meet. The upper 
citadel is thus in the shape of a triangle (see Plan), secure on either side, 
but approached from the south by a bridge-like table of land. Here A\-as 
situated the main entrance gate, defended by A’arious toAvers of considerable 
strength. Here it Avas also that the scAerest attacks took place, and here 
the AS alls suffered most at the hands of invaders. But in spite of this the 
upper citadel A\as the strongest of the three, and hence Avithin its Avails 
Avere situated the palace and the more important administratiA’e buildings. 

De '•cliptions oi mediaeval travellers give us some idea of the former 
magiiificxnce of the palace, which contained guest-rooms, the royal apart- 
menis, the treasury, archives and the government offices. The finest 
part was kno\\n as the Golden Palace oi the Comnenes.^ It was reached 
by a marble stair and was surrounded by overhanging balconies of wood, 
probabh not unlike those which we see to-day in the deserted monasteries 
near Trebizond or in those more prosperous ones on Mount Athos. The 
great hall, with marble floor and walls decorated with portraits of the 
Comnene emperors, was apparently the largest construction, for the council 
chamber, with rooi supported on four marble columns, was situated above 
it. Close by was the great refectory and the library which Panaretos 
describes in his chronicle, but of which nothing now survives. 

From the sea what remains of these walls presents a most impressive 
sight, arches and windows towering up above the roofs and the ramparts 


^ Dtj BcnIit, L' habitation bj^antine, p. 141. 
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over the town and the bordering ravines (Fig. 3). From nearby the 
palace seems even more formidable, for the inaccessible nature of the cliff 



Fig. 2 . — The Middle Citadel. 



Fig. 3 — The Upper Citadel. 

on which it stands is stressed again by the walls that overtop it (Fig. 5). 
On the north and south these walls are fortified by means of towers, whose 
foundations at least date from a period prior to the establishment of the 

J.H.S. VOL. LII. E 
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empire. These towers and walls have in some cases suffered severely at 
the hand of time or at that of a more rapid destroyer, _ so that the original 
scheme is not always easy to follow. Thus the gap in the wall through 
which entrance to the upper citadel is now effected (lo ori Plan) is not 
an original gateway, but in reality the site of a tower which no longer 
exists. Uspensky points out that Lynch appears to have mistaken this 
gap for an ancient entrance, for he traced the line of the east to west wall 
bordering the northern extremity of the upper citadel past it. The Russian 
archaeologist considers that the original palace wall and gate were situated 
further to the south.- He cites two separate proofs of this fact. In the 
first place, we have the testimony of that most interesting traveller Evliyah, 
\vho visited Trebizond in 1648 and learnt that ‘ on the north side the gate 
leads to the middle castle, which is the only open gate. A second secret 
gate is always kept closed.’ ^ The open gate was situated in the northern 
tower and led to the official palace road. The secret gate was discovered 
bv Uspensky in 1916, blocked up with stones. It was set in the southern 
^vall of the tower situated to the south of the palace, opposite the open area 
known under the name “ Epiphania ” (7 on Plan), overlooking the eastern 
ravine. Until the building of the tower of St. John (i on Plan), now, 
alas, destroyed, this tower (2 on Plan) had been the most important part 
of the palace defences. It was always carefully guarded and access to it 
seems to have been extremely difficult. It was thus a most suitable site 
for a secret door. In the second place, a careful examination of the wall 
which Lynch indicates as the northern wall of the upper citadel (see Plan) 
reveals an additional proof of his error in associating this with the northern 
^vall of the palace itself, for its western extremity meets the western wall 
far beyond the line of the outer walls and fortifications of the palace. 
From what can be seen to-day it seems that the boundary wall of the palace 
was not very large and that it was never as important as the wall which 
separated the upper and the middle citadels. Traces of this remain along 
its ^vhole length, and Lynch’s plan, which we have followed here, seems 
to be reasonably accurate. We were unable to check it throughout, 
owing to the inaccessibility of the greater part of the wall. 

As we have already noted, the south-eastern corner of the upper 
citadel constituted the weakest point in the defensive scheme, and it was 
here that attacks \vere most frequent. A series of buildings was hence 
begun here, the strongest of which was the large tower known as that of 
St.John (i on Plan).'^ Its walls were extremely thick and it must have 
presented to an invader an aspect even more formidable than that of the 
natural precipices and high fortifications to east and west. This new tower 
took the place of an older one to the north in the scheme of defence (2 on 
Plan), and the latter, being no longer required for military purposes, was 
converted into a chapel. Until recently frescoes showing two compositions 
were preserved there. The first of these consisted of three figures, one 
of which ^vore royal clothes, the second represented a figure of the Christ 

- Sketches in the History of the Empire of Trebizond London, 1B80, p. 44. 

(ill Ruit'iarii, Leningrad. ^ Thii» tower was probably built by John II. 

^ d\arratiies of Travel in Europe^ and Afua, (1280-1285). 
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in the act of performing a blessing. Now, owing to the destruction of the 
western walls of the tower, nothing survives. 

An examination of the ground plan of the palace reveals the fact that 
it was built to face westwards. All the more important rooms overlooked 
the western ravine, while to the east there seems to have been a road 
and to the south a square, between the rooms and the ramparts. The 
buildings that survive to-day belong to several periods, the earliest work, 
which dates in all probability from Roman times, being characterised 
by large square blocks. There are three main divisions, separated by 



terraces supported by buttresses. The strongest and uppermost buildings 
arc those in the south-eastern corner which have already been described. 
Next to them in position came the main halls and dwelling-rooms of the 
palace, situated to the north-west of the square called “ Epiphania,” in 
mediaeval times a kind ofcorso, around which centred the official, court and 
social life of the city. The walls and windows of many of these palace 
buildings still survive (Fig. 6) and the terraces on which they stood, though 
pvered and buried with debris, are still to be made out. But it is 
impossible to state definitely wlfich were the rooms inhabited by the 
Emperor and other members of the royal family and which of the 
windows belonged to the great hall or to the refectory, of which we 
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read such glowing accounts. The elaborate stone frames of some of the 
windows sunive (Fig. 7), suggesting that the upper stories, in this area 
at least, were more important than the lower ones. 

It is this middle area that is the most interesting, and it is here that 
we can allow the imagination to carry us atvay from the foundations of 
fact. It is thus tempting to identify the large rectangular structure \vhich 
runs beside the western wall (5 on Plan) with the great hall of the palace. 
Close to it, to the south-east, is a more or less square building (4 on Plan), 
wltich popular tradition terms the bedchamber of the Empress Theodora. 
It was apparently used for many years by the Turkish Governor, though 
now it is roofless and is rapidly falling into decay. Close to it, and partly 
built in with it, is a small Turkish bath which was probably reserved for 
his use. It is not of very early date, however, though Byzantine material 
has probably been re-used. 

But excavation alone will be able to determine the true identity of the 
rooms, and only when this has been undertaken will it be possible to 
make a complete plan of the palace. Excavations might well disclose the 
most interesting results, for certain sections of the palace are built over 
the remains of an earlier structure which appears to be of considerable 
importance (see 6 on Plan).^ 

Our third section of the palace lies further to the north, and on the 
western side of the citadel, at a lower level. Buildings here seem to have 
been of extensive proportions, but one of them only survives. This is a 
large hall with double-vaulted roof of Turkish date, which was used as a 
magazine in Lynch’s day (8 on Plan). The walls are in the main Byzan- 
tine and rounded windows, now walled up, which belong to the same date, 
are to be seen. 

In the Middle Ages the citadel seems to have been less accessible than 
it was at the end of the nineteenth century, for during the days of the empire 
none but members of the Royal house, the court functionaries, state officials 
and distinguished visitors, who were being conducted round the sights 
of the town, could penetrate within the castle walls. During the days of 
the Sultans, though only the Governor resided within the citadel, the 
local population was allowed to pass freely, foreigners alone being refused 
admission. In addition, the Turkish officials of pre-War days seem to 
have protected the ancient walls, for the destruction, rebuilding or alter- 
ation of any part of the castle was forbidden. Since the War this state 
of affairs has unfortunately changed, and of late years the old buildings 
have suffered more at the hands of local ' improvers ’ than ever they did 
before at those of besiegers. An attempt to pull down the walls to make 
a public garden was soon abandoned, but the area being deserted, the 
walls serve as a quarry and the open spaces as a rubbish dump for all who 
live within easy reach. 

D. Talbot Rice. 


^ Uspensky suggests that excavations should be level is only about three metres below the present 
begun by St.John's tower, \shcre the original ground surface. 
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[Plates II-IV.] 

In JHS. xlix, 270, Beazley and Payne, in their article on Attic 
black-figured fragments from Naukratis in the British Museum, publish for 
the first time fragments of two cups that belong to a well-marked group 
of black-rimmed kylikes that was first studied by Droop some twenty years 
ago {JHS, XXX, 21 ff.). These cups can at once be distinguished from the 
ordinary black-rimmed Little Master kylix by the following peculiarities : 

The upper part of the stem is reserved and generally channelled. 

The edge of the foot is convex and black, not, as in normal Little blaster cups, 
whether red or black of rim, straight in section and reserved. 

The hollow cone that runs from the base some way up the stem has a black band : in 
normal Little Master cups this cone is entirely reserved. 

Inside the bowl there is a thin reserved band, not, as in normal Little Master cups, 
right at the top of the rim, but some way down it. 

Whereas the normal Little Master cup, whether red-rimmed or black-rimmed, has 
the lower part of the body black with one reserved band, this treatment is exceptional in 
the Droop cups, which often shew a great variety of ornamental zones on this part of the 
vase; of these the most distinctive is a zone of inverted birds or animals, generally in pure 
silhouette. 

The inside of the bowl is decorated with only a small reserved medallion with some- 
times a central dot and circle or two, or else is entirely black. 

Droop’s article deals with seventeen of these vases. Beazley and 
Payne give a supplementary list of eighteen other examples, whole or 
fragmentary.^ Neither Droop, ^vhose article in JHS, xxx deals only in 
passing with these Attic vases, nor Beazley and Payne, for whom they are 
only one of many items dealt with in one article, make any attempt to 
classify this interesting series, and the same is more or less true of my own 
article in T9riii. 1915, where I dealt with the Rhitsona black-figured 
kylikes (of which six belong to this class) and incidentally recorded seventeen 
examples, including five of those from Rhitsona and eight from Tarentum, 
not noticed by Beazley and Payne. 

Further examples since noted bring the total up to over a hundred and 
twenty and justify an attempt at classification.^ Droop’s article in JHS, 


^ No. 2, howev er, of their list is probably the foot of 
no. 17 (see below under my no. 49). No. 3 is 
identical with no. 8 (see below my no. 9) ; no. 18 
(my no. 123) is not pure Droop; on the other hand, 
the Weber cup mentioned just after the list as con- 
nected with the series seems from the illustration of 
it in Sotheby's sale catalogue to be a normal example 
and is listed below as no. 87. On connected vases 
see the end of this paper. 

2 It is a great pleasure to acknowledge the help I 
have received in collecting this material. For photo- 
graphs and information about vases I am much 


indebted to the directors of the museums at Athens, 
Bonn, Boulogne, Copenhagen, The Hague, Munich, 
Naples, New York, Syracuse, Toronto, and the 
X'aiican ; to the German Archaeological Institute 
who most kindly pro\'ided me with prints of the 
photographs of the Acropolis sherds (Photos 17-20 
of Graef's Antike Vasen der Akropohs zu Athen) ; to 
Dr. D. Levi, who did much to facilitate my work in 
Florence and Chiusi : to Mr. M. P. \dasto for photo- 
graphs, drawings and full information about the 
plate in his collection, below no. 125, figs. 11,12; to 
Mr. Pettier for much kind help and for permission 
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XXX is referred to as Droop; B.P. i, 2, 3, etc. refers to Beazley and Payne’s 
list of Droop cups in JHS. xlix, 270-71. 

The vases may be grouped according to the treatment either of the 
handle zone or of the lower part of the bowl. 

The handle zone may show — 

I, a simple lotus, or (much rarer) lotus and palmette pattern on 
interlaced stems ; 

II, a pattern of lotus above palmette alternating with palmette above 
lotus, connected by stems or tendrils ; 

III, animal or human figures as on normal Little Master cups. 

The palmette zone so common on cups that conform for the rest to the 
normal black-rimmed Little Master type hardly ever occurs in the Droop 
cup series, and where it does occur it is generally abnormal (below, nos. 
10, 47 ; cp. also 74). A garland of leaves also occurs, but to the best of my 
knowledge only on three cups (5, 75, 77), two of which show other 

abnormalities as well. 

The lower part of the bowl is either — 

A, mainly black, either as on cups of 
class A of T9T][i. 1915, pp. 116, 117 (the 
‘ Siana ’ group of B.P. p. 260), or as on 
normal Little Master cups ; or else shows 
one of the following schemes : 

B, a middle zone of silhouette animals 
or birds upside down, with thick and thin 
bands above and below it and a bottom 
zone of rays ; 

C, a middle zone of line or leaf 
pattern with the other zones as in the previous group ; 

D, thick and groups of thin horizontal bands covering the whole of the 
lower part ; 

E, some less stereotyped system of ornamental zones. 

LA. Handle zone, lotus pattern; lower part of the bowl mainly 
black. 

The patent type of the whole lotus-band series is perhaps to be seen in — - 

1. Tht'bes : from Rhitsona, grave 50, no. 266 a, T9T]|ji. 1915. p. 123, no. i ; diam. 

* 19 ni. ; body below handle zone all black except that just above the stem there is a reserved 
band round which run two thin black lines (cp. the Rhitsona cup, grave 49, no. 263, ibid. 
p. 1 1 7, fig. 2 ) ; the inside of the rim lacks the distinctive reserved band. 

Wry similar to i is — 

2. Thebes: from Rhitsona, grave 51, no, 234, ibid. p. 124,110, 2 and fig. 12; diam. 
*21 m. ; but here the normal reserved band appears on the inside of the rim and the 
reserved band outside at the bottom of the body is decorated with rays. 

3 (fig. I;. Louvre: from Elaeus, found 25.8.22 in sarcophagus 13, no, 77; diam. 

* 18 m. ; lower part of bowl like that of a normal Little Master cup. 

to publi:>h tlu* \a^c rroin the french ex(.a\aliun^ at Beazlc\ . who with hib customary generosity put his 
Elaeus ; and to Mr. Merlin, w ho unearthed and had knowledge at my disposal. He drew my attention 
photographed fur me the fragments that are now to nos. 82, 92, 93, 122 and 125. and I owe entirely 
transferred from the Musee Guim<‘t to the Louvre. to notes made recently by him m Italy my accounts 
A special acknowledgment is due to Professor of nos. 4, 14-16, 27, 33, 53, 57-60, 69, 74, 100, 114. 





Fic,. 1. — Xo. 3, Car i\ thl Louvre. 

DIAM. ’18 M. 
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4. Civita Vecchia Museum: very like no. 3: handle zone lotus buds; rim and foot 
normal Droop, the stem with normal channellings; lower part of bowl normal Little 
Master. 

We may place here — 

5. The Hague: Musee Scheurleer, CVA, Pays~Bas, fasc. i, III, H e, pL 4.4 (B.P. 5), 
from Penteli (Attica); diam. *215 m. ; lower part of bowl normal Little Master, handle 
zone wreath of myrtle leaves with fruit in red and white ; the hollow cone of the foot has 
two black bands. 

Rhitsona, gr. 50, in which i was found, dates from about 560 b.g. ; 
gr. 51 dates from about 540, but 2 is much worn (see fig. in 'E9rm. 1915) 
and may be a good deal older than the date of its burial. The Elaeus sarc. 
13 contained, besides our no. 3, two plain black kylikes of a type found at 
Rhitsona in mid-sixth-century graves. 

I. B, early. Middle lower zone, silhouette animals or birds upside 
down. 

On the eight vases following (nos. 6-13) the animals are fairly well 
drawn; lions or panthers tend to have 
one forepaw raised ; the favourite bird is 
the swan ; occasionally a hen is seen 
with her head erect and set firmly on 
her shoulders ; dots are discreetly used to 
adorn the field. In the handle zone 
beneath each handle is a dot rosette. 

6. Thebes: from Rhitsona, grave 51, no. 

231, T9Tiii. 1915, p. 123, fig. 13, BSA. XIV, 
p. 269, fig. 14; diam. *2i m. ; animal zone 
panthers and swans, hen. 

7. Athens: Nficole 904, Droop fig. 9 b, 
from Tanagra; diam. -21 m. ; animal zone swans 
and hens. 

8 (fig. 2). Munich : A 903, Droop p.25 ; diam. - 21 m. ; animal zone lions and sheep (?) ; 
no field dots, 

9. Louvre: C. A. 2512. Coll. Hirsch Sale Cat. (1921), PI. VH, 148; B.P. 3 and 8; 
animal zone cocks and swans, no field dots; both birds and lotuses have incisions; the 
cheerful inscription recorded in the sale catalogue was written large on the outer rim of 
the cup in a reddish colour which has completely disappeared, leaving the letters to be 
read in matt on the glaze; the vase will be published in CVA. Louvre^ fasc. VH, by M. 
Pettier, to whom I owe this information. 

With the above 1 . B. vases we must group — 

10. Copenhagen: CVA. Denmark., III. H, pi. 1 18.3 ; B.P. i ; from Kastello (Rhodes) ; 
diam. *218 m. ; handle zone odd spade-shaped palmettos alternating with single petals and 
resting on a cable pattern ; animal zone as on 6 ; no dot rosettes under handles ; the one 
hen, not visible in the CVA. illustration, is, so Dr. Poul Fossing kindly informs me, of the 
Rhitsona 51 ’231 (above no. 6) type; base and rim normal Droop, 

II. Athens: Acropolis, Graef 1842, photo 18; lotus buds and embryonic palmettos 
as on 31, below; swans and hens with field dots. 

12. ibid. 1845, photo 18; hen and deer (?); heads missing; Graef identifies as cock 
and bull ; no field dots. 

13. ibid. 1846, photo 18; deer and lion (back to back, foreparts missing); no field 
dots; two broad bands above animal zone, the lower purple (cp. below, no. 17). 

No. 6 was found in the same grave as 2, but shows less signs of wear. 



Fig. 2 . — Xo. 8, Gup in Munich. 
Di\M. 21 M. 
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Xos. 7-1 1 are closely related to 6 and are of approximately the same date 
(550-540 B.C.), no. 8 perhaps a little later than the rest; nos. 12 and 13 
should perhaps be regarded as early examples of the group which immedi- 
ately follows (I. B late). 

I insert here from brief notes kindly sent me by Beazley : 

14. Taranto 5826 ; from Taranto : handle zone, lotus buds; dot and petal rosette 
under each handle ( similar to central rosette of no. 125, fig. 1 1 below, but less elaborate) ; 
birds with field dots. 

15. Taranto: from Taranto: handle zone, lotus buds; animals without field dots; 
top of stem reserved but not channelled. 

16. Taranto: from Taranto: handle zone, lotus buds and embryonic palmettos; 
animals without field dots; top of stem reserved but not channelled. 

Of these three vases no. 14 is probably to be included in our earlier 
group; 15 and 16 in the later group (I. B late). 

I. B, late. On the later examples listed below the artist confines 
himself more and more to cocks and hens, which are now always depicted 
either pecking or fighting ; their heads, especially those of the warlike male 
birds, become more and more precariously attached to their bodies, while 
the wattles, completely detached from the head, almost become a diffident 
sort of field ornament. The lion (or panther) and swan motive is now rare 
(cp. nos. 78 and 80). Where quadrupeds do occur on later examples of 
this or the II. B series they are generally sheep (deer ?) or rabbits. 

Contrary to the normal course of development, these later vases are in 
one respect less stereotyped than the earlier examples just listed, namely 
in the treatment of the purely linear bands above and below the animal zone. 
The abnormality is, however, only apparent, the variety in this case, like 
the normal uniformity of a decadent type, being the line of least resistance 
for the bored workman. 

1 7. Wurzburg £58 : Droop fig. ii b: from \'ulci : diam. •2-2 m. ; swans and sheep (?) ; 
above the animal zone two thick bands, one of them purple, with the usual thin bands in 
between; top of stem reserved but not channelled. 

18. Rhodes ; from lalysos, Sep. CCXX ; Clara Rhodos, III, figs. 227 and 229 (the latter 
ritisprinted 219 1 ; diam. -20 m. ; fairly poor swans and hens and (not visible on the illustra- 
tions, but see te.vt p. 231 . one crane. The way the handle zone pattern is continued under 
the handles is unusual. , Is it part of the ’ recomposition ' referred to on p. 231 ?) 

19. Munich 2258 ; Droop fig. 13 from Etruria; diam. 195 m.; cocks and hens. 
Foot restored.^ 

20. British Museum: Xaukratis fragment B 600.38, B.P. PL XVII, 25; a good hen 
facing a rather degenerate cock ; above this normal bands and slight remains of handle 
zone showing interlaced lotus stems. 

21. (Plate III. Louvre C.A. 2903: from the Guimet Museum, fragment; cock and 
hen both to right, the hen with head erect but less well attached to the body than on 

^ As fi8:uied by Drodp 'cp. also B.P. p. 2701 thi.s alien, the latter being somewhat greater in diameter 
\ ase has a normal Little Master loot. When, how- than the upper part of the stem, which belongs to 
ever, I examined the vase m 1914 I noted that the the vase and has never been broken off. The 
foot had been repaired in modern times and was absence of a reserved line part-way down the rim 
possiblv alien. This observation is now confirmed may perhap^ be explained by the fact that the inside 
by Prof. Sieveking and Dr. Diepolder, who repoit of the bowl has been painted over, 
that the base and lower part of the stem are certainly 
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the Naukratis fragment; as on the Naukratis fragment the thick bands seem exceptionally 
thick. 

22 (Plate II). Louvre C.A. 2902: from the Guimet Museum, handle zone and 
foot almost entirely missing ; as preceding, with same hens and same exceptionally thick 
bands and similar lotus band. 

23 (%• 3 )* Reading University: from the collection of Airs. C. Petrocokino f Greece) ; 
diam. *21 m. ; eight panthers, one seated, facing boar, bull, deer, and goat; the edge of the 
base where it turns over towards the stem shews a shallow groove above the normal torus. 
The crowded treatment of the animals is a parallel reaction to that which produced the very 
widely spaced birds or animals of the 11. B vases nos. 61-65, below; cp. also vases of the 
same group (nos. 62, 63) for a not quite orthodox treatment of the edge of the base. For 
the rays alternately in outline, as frequently on III. C vases, cp. the Naples vase just below, 
no. 25. 

We may place here — 

24 (Plate lU. Florence: Coll. Campanari ; B.P. 13; handles and foot missing ; diam. 
about *22 m.; between each pair of lotus buds a down-pointing leaf. This vase has no 
zone of rays : otherwise it conforms to our later 
I. B series. 

25 (Plate II). Naples: Coll. Santangelo, 

Heydemann 210; diam. *208 m. This vase too 
conforms in the main to our later I. B series, 
but note the grazing stag on either side of either 
handle and the treatment of the rays, black and 
in outline alternately. The abrupt way in which 
the lotus band breaks off before the stags finds 
many parallels in Laconian, where the lotus 
band is normally left in the air in this unsatis- 
factory^ way when it approaches the handle 
palmettes.^ 

This later group of I. B vases 
begins about 540 b.c., which is probably 
the date of such examples as no. 18, 
above. ^ As regards the latest phase of all, where degenerate cocks and 
hens are the characteristic fauna, we may note that at Rhitsona, though 
no Droop cups so adorned have yet been found, cocks of the same 
degenerate shape adorn the shoulders of a class of lekythoi (class N of 
Sixth and Fifth Century Pottery, pp. 52-54 and PI. XVI) found in a series of 
graves that begins with gr. 31 (of about 530 b.c.) and ends with gr. 18 
(of about the end of the century). Our I. B cups with degenerate cocks 
may well cover the same period. 

I. C. These cups have the same motives as those of the I. B cups except 
that the zone of inverted animals or birds is replaced by one of some simple 
line or leaf ornament (in the appended descriptions of the individual vases 
this item is placed first). 



Fig. 3. — Xo. 23, Cup in Rf.^ding. 
DIAM. *21 M. 


^ For the photograph of this vase and for informa- 
tion about it I am indebted to the great kindness of 
Dr. P. Mingazzini. When I saw it in the museum 
at Naples it had an alien (Little Master) foot which 
has since been removed. 

^ Found at lalysos in a single interment grave 


(CCXX) with an early sixth-centur\' B.F. amphora, 
two mid-sixth century kylikes, and a small floral 
B.F. k\lix which to judge from the illustration might 
be dated anywhere in the second half of the sixth 
century. 
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26 I Plate II'. Reading University: from Steele Coll. (Copais) ; B.P. 14; diam. 
•21 ni. : sloping lanceolate leaves alternating with dots; beneath each handle a dot rosette. 

27. Bari : verv similar to 26 but without the dot rosettes. 

28. Brussels A 1580 his : Droop fig. 12 from Rhodes; diam, *22 m.; ivy wreath; 
beneath each handle a dot rosette. 

29. Syracuse 12602 : Sep. 74 : like 28 but with no line between upper and lower row 
of leaves. 

30. Athens 12710 : Nicole 905, Droop fig. 9 a; from Rhodes; diam. -21 m. ; like 28 
and 29, but on handle zone lotus buds alternate with palmettes. 

31. lalysos : Anniiario Scuol. \"I-\"II, fig. 213; B.P. 12; diam. *21 m. ; snaky 

lines : handle zone lotus buds alternate with embryonic palmettes ; beneath each handle a 
dot rosette. 

32. Taranto: s pattern. 

33. Bari: e pattern. 

34 and 35. AM. 1929, Beilage XXV: fragments from the Samian Heraeum; step 
pattern. 

36. Syracuse: Mon. Ant. XVII, fig. 459; from Gela (Bitalemi) ; Droop p. 25; 
fragment : double row of lanceolate leaves with no central stalk. 

37. Munich 2257 : Droop fig. 10 a; from Etruria; diam. '21 m. ; black triangles; the 
thick band of the zone above them is purple. 

38. Munich 2256 : Droop fig. 13 «; from Etruria; diam. •15 m.; like 37, but the 
black triangles have shot up into rays.*^ 

39. \Vlirzburg 157 : Droop fig. ii diam. •21m.; R.F. ribbon pattern ; the broad 
band above it is purple, below it two broad bands (the lower purple) ; the rays are in 
outline. 

40. Rhodes: from lalysos, Sep. CLXX\T ; Clara Rhodes, III, fig. 170^ diam. *21 m. ; 
R.F. ribbon pattern ; the broad band above it is purple ; careless work. 

41,42. Athens: Acropolis, Graef 1825, 1826, photo 18; fragments with R.F. 
ribbon pattern. 41 has on the handle zone down-pointing leaves as on 24, above. 

43. ^ Athens: Acropolis, Graef 1834, photo 18; continuous spiral. 

44, 45, 46. Taranto : simple key pattern; top of stem reserved but not channelled; 
outer edge of base less thick and rounded than on normal Droop cups and only partly black. 

We may place here also — - 

47. Taranto 3687 : see Tcpim. 1915, p. 1 20 n. 7 ; e pattern as on 32 and 33, but on 
the handle zone alternate palmettes and single petals resting on a continuous spiral. 

These I. C vases are harder to put in any chronological order: most 
of them I should date about 540 b.c. The careless Taranto trio 44-46 are 
probably later (530 b.c. ?) . 

1 . D. Handle zone as on the groups already listed^ but covering all 
the lower part of the bowl outside are broad bands, some black, some 
purple, alternating with the usual groups of three or four very thin bands : 
no rays. 

48. Athens 13906 : Coll, Petousi 78 ; Droop fig. 9 d\ diam. 188 m. ; five broad bands. 

49. \^alican : Albizzati, pi. 33.226 ( B.P 17 and 2); diam. ’2i m. ; eight broad 
bands." 

50. \kitican : Albizzati, pi. 33.336 (B.P. 4) ; diam. '21 m.; eight broad bands. 


T’hr Little Master foot with which this cup is 
at present pnnicled is ' iri'^erted into the bottom cf 
the bowl and plastered round. It is unlikeK that 
It belongs to the bowl ' Dr. H. Diepoldt'r, conhrrn- 
irm ob.ser\ ations ot my ovsiij. 

' 'I he existins: foot wrongly described in BP. 
as Little Master; is alien; there is little doubt that 


w^e should transfer here the foot at present attached 
to the Taleides cup, Albizzati, pi. 33. 3.21. The 
contours of the join between foot and body in the 
Taleides cup approximate very closely to those of 
the plaster lilliiig between bow’l and existing foot on 
this vase. 
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51. Taranto : cp. ’£91^. 1915, p* 120 n. 7; eight broad bands; upper part of stem 
reserved but not channelled. 

52. Reading University : from Eg\'pt; fragment showing five broad bands. 

53. Naples : fragment perhaps from Cumae. 

I. Fragments with only rim and handle zone determinable. 

54. 55. Palermo : from Selinus (Malophoros) : 54, lotus flowers and buds interlaced 
only below ; 55, lotus buds alternating with palmettes, likewise interlaced only below. 

56. Athens: Acropolis, Graef 1794; and perhaps also 

56^. Graef 1796. 

57. Florence : three fragments : lotus buds with dots in arcs below ; below handle 
zone four thin bands and one thick band of black. 

58. Florence : lotus buds. 

59. Florence : lotus buds, alternately showing white tips. 

60. Florence : lotus buds, red band, four thin black lines, beginning of more lotus 
buds (cp. perhaps no. 115). Apparently a I. E. fragment. 

II. Handle zone, lotus above palmette alternating with palmette 
above lotus, with connecting stems or 
tendrils ; there is never any form of cable 
pattern running round the middle of the 
zone; the lotuses are often tipped with 
white. The design of the zone corres- 
ponds very closely to that of the zone 
between the mouldings on theNikosthenes 
amphora Vatican 451, Hoppin 62. The 
reserved band round the upper part of 
the stem is normally not channelled. 

There are no II. A examples nor any 
II. D; the II. B vases never show the 

inverted animal 
zone; the II. C examples must also, with 
one exception, be placed fairly late in the C series. On the isolated 
II. E vase see below (no. 76). 

II. B. 

61 (Plate II). Athens: CC 679; diam. *20 m.; animal zone, hares, three on either 

side. 

62, 63. Taranto: cp. "£91111. 1915, p- 120, n. 7; hares three on either side; outer 
edge of base less rounded than usual and only partly covered with black. 

64. Oxford: fragment from Naukratis (B.P. 10), extending only from handle zone 
to animal zone, of which latter only part of one bird is preserved. 

65 fl, b. Athens: Acropolis, Graef photo 18 (presumably recorded under 1855 • 

cocks widely spaced. 

II. c. 

66 (fig. 4). Syracuse: from Gela. 20442 ; diam. *215 m. ; continuous zigzag; the 
lotus and palmette pattern differs from the normal, the outlines are better defined and there 
is no applied white. The upper part of the stem is channelled. The vase is probably 
rather earlier than most of the class II cups ( about 540 b.c:.). 


earliest phase of the 



® Beazley, ‘hares, etc.'; my own notes of 1914, any additi(mal information (on these or any other 

‘ very badly drawn cocks.’ Both creatures are of our vases) from Taranto, 

quite appropriate. I have been unable to obtain 
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67. Rhodes : from lalysos, Sep. CCLIV ; ^ Clara Rhodos, III, fig. 265 ; diam. *20 m. ; 
spiral band with dots in angles. 

68. Athens: Acropolis, Graef 18*^':?, photo 18 (a similar fragment photo 17) : spiral 
band with dots in angles. 

69. Taranto : from Taranto; spiral band with chevrons in the angles; Little Master 
foot, but doubtful whether it belongs. 

70. Thebes: from Rhitsona, grave 31, no. 191 ; ‘‘£91^. 1915, fig. 16; diam. *17 m. ; 
dots, black and white, three deep. Grave 31 dates from about 530 b.c. and this vase seems 
to have been new at the time of burial. 

7 1 . Athens : Acropolis, Graef 1839, photo 18 ; net pattern with large white and black 
blobs. 

72. Athens: Acropolis, Graef 1832, photo 17; i\y garland. 

II.B or C. 

73 a, b, c. Athens: Acropolis, Graef 1835, pi. 87; 1836, photo 18; and probably 
G 95 * 

Handle zone abnormal ; lower zones of type C. 

74. Taranto : from Taranto ; handle zone palmettes, upright and inverted alternately, 
connected by tendrils which meet to form double spirals at the base of each palmette ; lower 
middle zone R.F. ribbon pattern ; top of stem reserved but not channelled, 

75. Rhodes: from Camirus, Sep. XCIII. 2 ; Clara Rhodos, IV, fig. 208; diam. •185m.; 
handle zone, garland of ivy leaves and white berries ; middle lower zone, dots, black 
and white, two deep (cp. no. 70, Rhitsona 31.191) ; the stem and upper side of the base 
and the inside of the bowl are invisible in the illustration and not described in the text; 
as seen from beneath the base is orthodox. 

Handle zone abnormal ; lower zones of type E. 

76. Munich 2259 : Droop fig. 10 b\ from Etruria; diam. *185 m.; the handle zone 
shows the type II motive but not the treatment of it normal on our cups ; below it we have 
a narrow zone of squares, black and reserved alternately, R.F. ribbon pattern, net pattern 
with black dots three deep and smaller white dots in between them, and, in place of rays, 
tongue pattern. Like 66 and unlike the normal 11 . B and C cups, this cup has the top of 
the stem channelled as well as reserved, and here again the slightly more careful work may 
indicate a slightly earlier date. 

77. Berlin : Furt. 2039, Droop fig. 12 r; from Etruria; diam. -21 m. ; handle zone 
garland of lanceolate leaves and berries; lower part of body, proceeding downwards, 
one group of normal linear bands, vertical zigzags, six groups of normal linear bands 
> the thick band black and purple alternately), net pattern with dots two deep, one group 
of thin bands; on the rim inside three reserved bands close together; cone inside stem 
black all the way up ; ^ vorziigliche Technik ’ (Furtwangler ad loc.). This vase has 
points ol contact with the two Antidoros cups (below, 112 and 113) and the fine Munich 
cup ' below, 123), and with the 1 . D. series above. 

I.Bor II. B(?). Fragments with handle zone entirely missing, middle 
lower zone inverted animals in silhoutte. As these inverted animal zones 
are almost exclusively associated with a floral handle zone it seems best to 
assume that these fragments belong to class I. B or II. B and to deal with 
them here before proceeding to our class III, which shows human or 
animal figures on the handle zone. For the exceptional instances of III. B 
decoration see below (nos. 83, 84). 


® The other contents were a B.F. amphora (figs. (fig. 267). 
263-4), a Fikellura amphora (fig. 266}, and a ring 
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7 ^ 5)* Louvre C.A. 2905: from the Musee Guimet; fragment with panther 

facing swan ; careless work of the period of the late cock and hen friezes. 

79 (fig' Louvre C.A. 2904: from the Musee Guimet; fragment with two cocks 
facing and a third cock (head missing) which belongs to a second pair ; careless work such 
as is often associated with the exceptionally broad band below the animal zone. 




Fig. 5. — No. 78, Louvre. Fig. 6. — No. 79, Louvre. 

80. Athens: Acropolis, Graef 1844 a-c, photo 18: panthers and swans; no field 
dots; cp. 78. 

81 a-h. Athens: Acropolis, Graef 1847-1854. Graef 's letterpress at this point gives 
signs of weariness: photo 18 of the Acropolis sherds shows that these fragments are 
mainly of the middle or transitional period : a grazing animal turns what is left of its back 
on a cock of the earlier type but poorly drawn and with no field dots ; the heads of a pair 
of fighting cocks are still more or less organic, and on a third fragment a cock (head only left) 



Fig. 7. — No. 8 j, Cup in Boulogne. 

DiAM. ‘27 M. 

faces a hen, etc. I have not attempted to equate the individual pieces of my 81 a-h with 
the Graef numbers ( 1 847-1854) . 

III. Handle zone decorated with animal or human figures : 

III. A. Lower part of bowl mainly black. 

_ 82 (fig. 7). Boulogne, no. 516 : diam. -27 m.; handle zone (.\) two draped figures 
facing, that on 1 . bearded and holding rhyton ; behind each : silen, maenad, silen, maenad, 
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silcii, till facing centre; (B) rider facing draped standing figure (face new) ; behind ridei . 
silen and maenad three times, and silen ; behind standing figure : maenad, silen, maenad, 
silen, all facing centre : in field mock inscriptions ; faces often very sketchy ; black often 
very thin. e.g. for arms and tails; purple (for hair, beards, parts of drapery) and incisions ; 
under the figure zone three thin lines; lower part of bowl normal Little blaster (cp. I. A 
above. ; inside of bowl normal Droop; foot normal Droop (with top of stem channelled' 
except that the inner cone is black almost to the top (cp. above, no. 77 below, no. 1 1 1 y 
and the edge of the foot has a sharpish contour (like no, 23, above, but not so pronounced'i . 
This cup comes at the beginning of our whole series, a little before the middle of the sixth 
century. 

III. B. \^ases that can be placed here are also exceptional. We 
have no cup that combines a purely human or animal handle zone with a 
lower zone of animals. The Droop cup artists appear to have found two 
whole zones of animated beings altogether too lively for their taste; 
see above, no. 25 (plate II) , where the painter seems to have started out to 
paint a full-blooded III. B cup and then thought better of it, 

83. Palermo 318 : handle zone lions back to back but with heads turned round to 
centre between horizontal palmettos, no colours or incisions ; middle lower zone dolphins, 
not inverted, widely spaced ; stem shortish with upper part reserved but not channelled. 

84. Athens: Acropolis, Graef pi, 88. 1 843 i B.P. 9 ) ; handle zone, very fragmentary, 
shows part of a horizontal handle palmetto; middle lower zone cocks and hens as on 21. 
Xo human or animal figures are to be seen on the extant fragments of the handle zone of 
this vase, but they may be fairly safely assumed from the horizontal palmettos. 

Both these vases are probably to be dated 540-530 b.c. 

III. C. Handle zone human or animal figures, lower part of bowl as 
in the II. C series above. 

83 Plate III . Athens : C’ G 822 ; diam. '17 m.; handle zone (A ) three duels between 
Greek and Amazon; :Bi tw^o duels between Greek and Amazon with a third Amazon 
looking on: mock inscriptions; upright handle palmettes; under each handle a reversed 
lotus : middle low er zone inverted z pattern ; upper part of stem reserved but not channelled. 

8b i Plate III .. Athens : C C 823 ; diam. -195 m. ; handle zone like that of 85, except 
that here we have on either side three duels and in the centre Greek meets Greek; middle 
lower zone R.P. ribbon pattern ; upper part of stem reserved but not channelled ; the base 
' see Plate'/ deviates from the usual form. It is doubtful, how^ever, w'hether the foot belongs 
at ail. 

87. AVeber Sale Catalogue (^Sotheby, May 22-23, 1919) PI. I\" ; B.P. p. 271 (see above, 
p. 55, n. I / : diam. -185 m. ; handle zone show\s the same triple duel, mock inscriptions, 
hanciic palmett(‘s and lotus under the handles as no, 85; the lower part of the body the 
same R.P. libbon pattern with the same linear bands above it, as no. 86; the base also is 
that ot a normal Droop cup. 

88. Bologna : Cl A. Bologna II, pi, 30. 1,4; Pellegrini, Aecrop. Felsin. fig. 19; B.P. 7; 
diam. *19-, m.: like last but under each handle a panther; upper part of stem reserved 
and channelled. 

89. Munich: Collection Preyss; diam. *20 m., as 88. 

90. Athens: Acropolis. Graef pi. 88. 1856 a and part of handle zone and linear 
zones with intei veiling R.P, ribljon pattern as on nos, 86-89, above. 

91. Athens: Acropolis, Ciraef 1857, photo 19: handle zone boar betw'een horsemen, 
upright handle palmettes. mock inscriptions, linear bands with intervening R.P. pattern as 
on 90. d'he vase is closely related to 85-90. 

92. L. Poliak, Jostph I'on Kopf als Sanunlet , PI. I \5 94, fragment: handle zone four 
naked youths, the second of them ofiering the third a cock, between tw’o draped men seated, 
upright handle palmettes, a fifth naked youth between seated figure and palmette on left; 
middle lower zone a double row of dots with a line between them (^careless ivy band). 
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93. New\ork; ^ 3 .mhon ^ ColL Canessa: Vases Antiques de Terre Cuite, 1904, p. 13, no. 
35 PL I ; diam. -254 m. ; handle zone quadriga advancing with Greek fighting Amazon 
before and behind it, and, next the handles, averted sphinxes ; plentiful white ; middle 
lower zone careless ivy leaves ; rays black and in outline alternately ; upper part of stem 
reserved and channelled. 

94. Thebes: from Rhitsona, grave 31, no. 168, ’E9rm. 1915, fig. 15; diam. •27 m.; 
quadriga in battle with pair of fighters before and behind it and, next the handles, averted 
sphinxes; middle lower zone i\y wreath; rays all black; upper part of stem reserved and 
channelled. 

95. Athens: Acropolis, Graef 1869, photo 20, fragmentary; quadriga three-quarter 
face in action ; in front of it fighting Amazon ; sphinx (probably in same position as on 94, 
but according to Graef ‘ under ’ the handle) ; middle lower zone degenerate ivy band ; 
rays alternately black and in outline. 

96 (Plate III). Athens 12281: Nicole 899; diam. -28 m. ; quadriga advancing, 
three-quarter face, with warrior before and behind it and eagle flying above; horizontal 
handle palmettes; lower middle zone ivy band; rays all black; upper part of stem 
reserved but not channelled. 

97 (Plate III). Florence: Coll. Campana (B.P. 6), fragmentary ; diam. about *30 m. ; 
chariots racing between horizontal handle palmettes ; lower middle zone ivy band ; rays 
alternately black and in outline. 

98. Thebes: from Rhitsona, grave 31, no. 167, '£91^. 1915, fig. 14; diam. *28 m. ; 
quadriga in battle with Greek fighting Amazon before and behind it ; horizontal 
handle palmettes; lower middle zone net-pattern with pomegranates foot plain 
dots) two deep; rays black and in outline alternately; upper part of stem reserved 
and channelled. 

99. Rhodes : from Camirus, Clara Rhodes^ IV^, fig, 434 (rinvenimenti sporadic! 
no. I } ; diam. *29 m. ; quadriga in battle with a pair of foot fighters before and behind it 
and, next the handles, averted sphinxes ; middle lower zone pomegranate net pattern with 
pomegranates two deep; the zone of rays and details of the stem are neither visible in the 
illustration nor described in the text. The vase is obviously by the same hand as no. 94 
(Rhitsona 31.168). 

100. Taranto: from Taranto; handle zone warrior running to r., eye, quadriga 
three-quarter face to r., eye, warrior; middle lower zone, two rows of big dots with thin 
line between; rays black and in outline alternately; upper part of stem reserved but not 
channelled. 

1 01 . Tarquinia : diam. about *20 m. ; handle zone flying gorgon with seated draped 
man, nude spearman and lion on either side of central figure; middle lower zone net 
pattern with pomegranates two deep ; upper part of stem reserved but not channelled. 

102 (Plate III) . Chiusi 1807 : diam. -22 m. ; sphinxes facing with a mantle figure facing 
and a sphinx averted on either side of central group ; middle lower zone net pattern with 
pomegranates three deep; upper part of stem reserved but not channelled. 

103. Athens: Acropolis, Graef 1861, photo 19; handle zone two male feet; linear 
bands, net pattern with dots, white and red, three deep. 

103 a. A fragment ‘ entirely similar ’ to the last is reported by Graef (p. 189) as 
having been found at Eleusis. 

104. Athens: C C pi. 33.821 (B.P. 15); diam, -22 m, ; from Tanagra; handle zone 
symposium, mock inscriptions; under either handle a dog; middle lower zone spirals; 
below it two thick bands with the usual thin bands above and below each ; rays in outline ; 
foot modern. 

105 (Plate III). Louvre C, A. 2901 : from the Musee Guimet ; diam. •22 m.; handle zone 
animals ; middle lower zone spirals ; upper part of stem reserved but not channelled. For 
the hares compare the II. B cup above, no. 61. 

106. Athens: Acropolis, Graef 1865, photo 19; fragment showing horses' feet at 
bottom of handle zone; on middle lower zone a broad, careless spiral band as on 68, but 
without the dots ; rays. 

In the above class two well-marked groups stand out from the rest. The 
first (nos. 85-90) is of fairly small cups, diam. -20 m. or less, with duels of 
foot-soldiers and Amazons, mock inscriptions, upright palmettes at the 
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handles, and under the handles an ornament. The second (nos. 93-99) is 
of larger cups, diam. *25 to *30 m. : on 97 the handle zone shows quadrigae 
racing, on the rest a quadriga occupies the centre of the handle zone with 
fighters on either side ; the handle palmettes, where they occur, are hori- 
zontal ; sometimes they are replaced by seated sphinxes ; there are no mock 
inscriptions and no ornament under the handles. Two examples of the 
second group were found in a burial of about 530 b.g. and the whole group 
may be dated about 540-530 b.c., its predecessors being the large III. E 
vases below nos. 110-112. The first group (85-90) shows gradations of 
quality which probably mean differences of date, 86 (C C 823) being 
presumably earlier than 85 (C C 822). This smaller-sized series is probably 
continued by cups such as our 102, which have points in common with the 
large cups, 93-99. Xos. 104 and 105 stand rather apart from the rest : 104 
is the earlier as shown by the rendering of the spiral and the mock inscrip- 
tions in the field and animals under the 
handles; 105 is late work of about the 
same date as the other Guimet fragments. 

III. E. Handle zone with human 
or animal figures ; lower part of body 
zoned in a less stereotyped way than on 
the III. C vases. 

107. Athens 9711: Nicole 906, Droop 
fig. 9r; diam. -243 m. ; hero fighting lion, 
onlookers, averted horseman, mock inscriptions ; 
below handle zone a band of lanceolate leaves 
and dots with thin bands above and below it, a 
very broad black band, two very thin bands 
dotted fretwise on the inside, black rays; upper 
part of stem channelled. 

108. Wurzburg 341: Droop fig. iir; 
diam. -27 m. ; handle zone pygmies and cranes; 
below handle zone thin bands, R.F. ribbon 

pattern, thin bands, the two lowest dotted fretwise on the inside, rays; upper part of 
stem reserved but not channelled. 

109 (fig. 8). Toronto 289 (B.P. 6 bis): diam. •276m.; handle zone two chariots 
racing between i\y sprays, mock inscriptions; below handle zone thin bands, R.F. ribbon 
pattern, thin bands, verv thick black band, thin bands, rays black and outlined alternatelv : 
round top of stem ‘ three reserved bands in red, no channellings.' There is no parallel 
among Droop cups for the decoration of the base (see fig. 8), but the motive recurs on the 
lower part of the body of vases of our C group ; cp. too the position of the signatures on the 
Antidoros cups below, nos. 1 12 and 1 13. This vase was formerly in the Van Branteghem 
Collection, no. 6 of Frohner's catalogue, where it is said to have been found in Athens. 
For information about it and permission to publish it I am indebted to Mr. J. H. Iliffe.^*^ 

no. Wurzburg 342: Droop fig. 11 d; diam. -24 m. ; handle zone three chariots; 
below handle zone eight zones of which the top, third, sixth and bottom show six thin 
bands (the two middle bands of each six have dotted fret on the inside), the second and 
fifth zones R.F. ribbon pattern, the fourth and seventh a wreath of lanceolate leaves; 
upper part of stem reserved but not channelled. 

III. Berlin: Furt. 2038, Droop fig. 12 ^ ; diam. •295 m.; fromVulci; handle zone 
two processional quadrigae approaching a mantle figure between lions averted but with 
faces to centre; mock inscriptions; below the handle zone bands (three thin, one thick 

I'he vase has now been published in the Catalogue and IlifTe, pp. 102-4 PI. XXIX. 
of the Greek Vases at Toronto by Robin son, Harcum 



Fk, 8. — Xo. 109, Cer in Toronto. 

DIAM. ‘276 M. 
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black, one thick purple, three thin), lanceolate leaves, bands as above, ribbon pattern 
all in outline, three thin bands, rays alternately black and in outline; rim inside has 
two reserved bands, one at top (Little Master position), one low down; upper part of 
stem channelled ; cone inside foot is black all the way up. 

1 12 and 1 13. Taranto: the two vases with the signature *AvTi6opo5 ircoe painted 
on the reserved base, Mariani, Xotizie^ 1897? PP- 230-33, A and B, figs. 5-8 (Hoppin, 
B.F, Vases, 

1 12. Mariani A : diam. *30 m. ; handle zone each side three quadrigae racing, with mock 
inscriptions; under each handle a figure (youth seated to r. ; youth in chiton and himation 
standing to r., regardant) ; lower zones (i), (3) and (5) double band of thin lines as on the 
normal band zone, but in place of the thick band between them a double row of dots 
forming a sort of fret, (2) net pattern with dots three deep, (4) vertical snaky lines; rays 
all black; foot, see below under 1 13. 

1 13. Mariani B : diam. -285 m. ; handle zone (a) boar hunt, [b) pygmies and cranes, 
no figures under handles; lower zones (i) R.F. ribbon pattern with thin lines above and 
below (cp. 109), (2) black rosettes with reserved centres, (3) tongue pattern (rare on Droop 
cups, but cp. above no. 76 and perhaps the Oxford fragment below, no. 1 15) ; black rays, 
below them lines and dots as on zones (i), (3), (5) of 1 12 (Mariani fig. 7 detaches the dots 
from the bands, but contrast his careful description, p. 233, which corresponds with my 
notes of the vase) . 

Both vases have the normal reserved band low down on the rim inside and both are 
provided with a foot that shows the normal Droop base. The only deviation that they show 
from the orthodox type is in the stem, which is in both cases shorter than usual and without 
the reserved and channelled upper part. This abbreviation may be a passing fancy of 
Antidoros himself, but more probably it is due to the modern restorer. Of 1 12 !vlariani 
reports (p. 230), ‘ Taltezza della parte conservata del piede e circa o*o6, ma forse ne manca 
poco piu d'un centimetro se si tien conto d'un collarino plastico di cui sembra che si veggano 
le tracce ' ; of 1 13 {ibid. p. 232), ‘ altezza del piede, parte conservata 6-5 cm.’ See further 
ibid. p. 230, n. 2, and Tcpria. 19155 P- 122, n. 9. It would perhaps be rash to suggest that 
remains of the channelled rings at the top of the broken stem prompted the tidy repairer 
to the labour of the file. 

1 14. Vatican magazine : fragment; handle zone two feet to L, then foot of one 
mounting a chariot (part of wheel preserved) ; four thin bands, R.F. ribbon pattern, four 
thin bands. On inside two thin red lines. 

These III. E vases must all be dated near the middle of the sixth 
century; I should be inclined to give the limits of the series as about 

555-540 B.c. 

III. C or E. I append here a number of fragments from Naukratis, the 
Athenian Acropolis, and elsew here which I have been unable to assign with 
certainty as between these two groups (C and E). 

115. Oxford: from Naukratis, G. 137.25 (B.P. ii); handle zone remains of folding 
chair, staff or spear, palmette ; lower part R.F. ribbon pattern between normal linear 
bands (the broad band of both linear zones red, the lower less broad than the upper), but 
below this there is left the tips of two black blobs or tongues or some other variant from the 
normal pointed rays; the inside shows a reserved centre; a small cup. 

116. British Museum : from Naukratis, B 600. 44, J//V xlix, pL XVI, 13 (B.P. p. 271 , 
no. 60 of their B.F. fragments) : handle zone fight, onlookers, horseman, mock inscriptions; 
lower part all missing. Possibly an A vase (cp. 82, above). 

1 17. Cambridge : from Naukratis, N 1 1 1 (B.P. 6, ter) : handle zone remains (horses’ 
heads, parts of reins, goad and mock inscriptions) of quadriga in race or procession: rim 
‘03 m. deep, showing that this vase is of our larger size, diam. about *30 m.; lower part 
all missing. 

1 18. Cambridge: from Naukratis, N 116 (B.P. 6, quater) : remains (outside r. horse 
except legs, mane only of inside r. horse) of quadriga facing; rim *03 m. deep as on 1 17, 
original diam. about -30 m. 
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I ic). Athens: Acropolis, Graef 1858, photo 19 : handle zone legs of two figures, one 
running, one kneeling, mock inscriptions; horizontal handle palmettes, no colours or 
incisions; thick and thin bands, R.F. ribbon pattern, thick and thin bands. 

120. Athens: Acropolis, Graef i860, photo 19: handle zone remains of three pairs 
of hoplites fighting, fine careful work, mock inscriptions ; thick and thin bands ; ivy wi'eath ; 
probably III. C. 

120^7 b,c,d. Athens: Acropolis, Graef 1859, 1863, 1862, 1864, photos 19 and 20: 
may all belong here, but from the photographs and descriptions of these fragments it is 
difliciilt to be certain whether they belong to Droop cups of any kind at all. 

I, II, III. c. 

121 o, b, r, d. Athens: Acropolis, Graef 1827, 1829, 1830 and 1828, photos 18 and 
17: the last is regarded by Graef as belonging to our I. C class, but the remains of the 
handle zone decoration do not support this view. 

122. Limena (Thasos) : from Thasos : fragment f two joining) : upper part missing, 
then, downwards, four thin bands, snaky lines, four thin bands, black band, four thin 
bands, black rays.^^ Cp. above, no. 31 , but our fragment may conceivably have continued 
upwards as an E vase. 



F1GS5. 9 AND 10. — Xo. 11^4, Cl'p in Bonn. 

DIAM. ’13 M. 

Related vases: 

1 23 ' Plate I\" s. Munich 2244: diam. •40 m.; B.P. 18; the decoration of the outside of 
the bowl of this cup might well belong to an exceptionally large example of our group III. 
E ; so too might the inside rim with its three reserved bands ; the foot also has, externally, 
the contours of a squat Droop foot and the squatness might reasonably be explained as due 
to the large size of the cup. But in three points this cup deviates entirely from any of 
those just listed: 

'' I . the reserved band round the stem fnot seen in the illustration) is neither channelled 
nor left plain, but painted with rays, black and outlined alternately as on the bowl, but 
pointing downwards ; 

( 2 t the base underneath is all black and has the outer edge turned down so that the 
vase rests only on this outer edge (cp. the kantharos of about 560 b.c., Black Glaze Pottery from 
Rhitsona, PI. \"II, 50.266, and the Boeotian B.F. kylix of about 440-430 B.c., Sixth and 
Fifth (lentury Pottery from Rhitsona, PL XXIII, 139.42) ; 

(3) the bowl inside has as a central medallion a R.F. gorgoneion framed in tongue 
pattern. 

The foot indeed is stated by Hackl Munich, 1908) to be alien; but in the case 

of this vase, from so old a collection, this probably means no more than that when the 
nineteenth-century repairer sorted out bowls and feet there was no convincing join in this 
case to prove that foot and bowl belonged together, and that this foot, so unlike the normal 
Little Master, was rejected not unnaturally by Hackl, as by Jahn before him, on stylistic 


I owe iluh number to a photograph sent to Profeb^or Beazley by Miss Haspels. 
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grounds which now, as far as they go, all point the other way (cp. the case of the Antidoros 
cups, above, nos. 1 12 and 1 13). 

124 (figs. 9, 10). Bonn 1581 : diam. ‘I3 m., total ht. *08 m., to top of stem *03 m., to 
middle of spout *05 m., inner diam. of spout about *002 m., of holes on top rather less; 
handle zone rough net pattern with dots two deep ; lower part of body linear bands, thick 



Fig. II. — Xo. 125, Plate in the XYasto Collection, Marseilles. 

DIAM. '14 M. 

and thin, and, in place of rays, a zone of daisy petals ; foot decadent Droop with the top of 
stem carelessly reserved but not channelled ; the top of this unusual cup has a fiat black 
undetachable cover with a sunk centre perforated by 23 holes; one side of the bowl has a 
spout which, as far as preserved (about -oi m."), projects straight out. The broken-off 
continuation of the spout may have projected upwards, ljut no such upward projection is 
required to make the cup act quite well as a strainer or a feeding cup. It may well be a late 



; 

B 

Fig. 12. — Sectional drawing of the Vlasto Plate, Xo. 125. 

sixth-century predecessor, clumsier and less adaptable, of the well-known type of invalid's 
or baby’s cup that we find e,g. at Rhitsona, grave 30.30 [Black Glaze Potteiy, PI. XVII). 

125 (figs. II, 12). Marseilles, Collection M. P. Vlasto, no, 40: plate; diam. •14 m.; 
underneath black with reserved bands and centre and two holes for suspension bored 
through the shallow foot ring fsee fig. 12) ; the upper side shows on the rim fairly early 
birds and animals as on our B types of cup, and variations on a variety of our C and E 
motives on the fiat surface. For central rosette cp. no, 14, above. 
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This classification is schematic and concerned at that rather with the 
subordinate details than with the main zone of decoration — with the frame 
rather than the picture. But certain facts emerge; the great mass of our 
examples — those listed under the headings 1 . B and C, II. B and C, and 
III. C— form a single group whose family likeness can scarcely be disputed. 
Both the handle zone and the lower part of the body are decorated after 
a very small number of standardised models (I, IT HI for the handle zone, 
B. C for the lower part). ^Vhether these standardised articles were all 
produced in a single workshop or in a number of rival establishments 
entirely unfettered by any scruples as to copyright, the various slight 
developments that have been noted above when dealing with the several 
groups are certainly in the main a matter of date, the almost inevitable 
changes that must creep in between 550 and 530, even if the same hand 
tries to do the same work. 

The groups that most distinctly fall outside the standardised category 
are the first and the last, I. A and III. E. With the first (I. A), we must 
group the at present solitary III. A vase (no. 82), with the last (III. E) 
the two E vases with floral handle zones (nos. 76, 77). 

The I. A group, as already stated, is almost certainly one of the parents 
of the whole lotus band series, not yet fully differentiated as regards the 
lower part of the bowl decoration from the Siana ’ type on the one hand 
and the normal black-rimmed Little Master on the other. The Rhitsona 
evidence is decisive on this point. 

The III. E group is in some ways the antithesis of the I. A. The scheme 
of decoration is elaborate, and each particular vase gives the impression of 
being a careful individual piece of work. But like the I. A group this also 
stands out both as early and as not yet standardised. There can be no 
doubt that the large III. E cups form a series which is continued by the large 
cups of the group III. C. There is also, I think, no doubt that the two 
vases signed by Antidoros belong to this group. But there are other questions 
raised by these III. E cups which it is not so easy to answer with confidence : 
what is the relationship of the signed vases to the rest of the group ? and 
what is the relationship of the whole group to the I. A cups? Uniformity 
of shape and of decoration of the subordinate parts of the cup is no proof of 
a common workshop, as the normal Little Master cups sufficiently show. 
On the other hand, though we have more than a hundred Droop cups there 
are no signatures save these two of Antidoros, and it is conceivable that he 
was the head of one prolific workshop which turned out at first the creditable 
cups of the III. E group and side by side with them the plainer and cheaper 
I. A cups, the III. E cups developing in the course of years into something 
simpler and more mechanical, while the lotus band cups, developing in the 
opposite direction, became rather more decorative. Such a shop would 
have been a similar concern to that of Nikosthenes. Not merely is most 
of the work of the same trivial quality, but there is scarcely a single pattern 
on the Droop cups that cannot be paralleled precisely in the long series of 
Nikosthenes’ signed amphorae. 

This brings me to my final point. Droop published these cups in the 
first place as Attic imitations of Laconian kylikes. Beazley and Payne 
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(p. 271) see no reason to suspect Laconian influence; but the style of the 
decoration taken as a whole is remarkably like that of Laconian kylikes and 
the peculiar foot is typically Spartan.^- Just as Nikosthenes a few years 
later adopted an Etruscan type of amphora to gain Etruscan customers, so 
it is tempting to suppose that Antidoros and his associates (or rivals) adopted 
a Laconian type of kylix to capture Dorian markets, and also perhaps, as 
Mr. ^Vade-Gery has suggested to me, to appeal to customers with philo- 
Laconian tastes at home. \Vhile it would be rash to lay too much stress on 
the finds from such places as Tarentum and Selinus, yet the fact remains that 
a certain number did find a market in Dorian lands. But, as I pointed out 
some time ago,^^ here we are met with the difficulty that the Spartan feet 
with the channelled stem which the Droop cups seem to imitate are described 
by the Spartan excavators as characteristic of the period from the end of 
Laconian IV [i.e. about 500 b.c.) onwards, continuing until at least the 
end of the fifth century, while the Attic imitations flourish mainly during the 
third quarter of the sixth century, no examples being known which are 
unquestionably, or even probably, of fifth-century date. The exact date 
at which this form of foot was generally adopted in Sparta is uncertain, ^\x 
are told that ^ the evidence of the finds leads to the supposition that the 
introduction of ridges round the stem and a rounded edge to the foot 
belongs to the period covered by Laconian IV, i,e, to the rather com- 
prehensive date 550-500 B.c. Assuming that this foot was introduced at 
the earliest date allowed by this statement, fifty years before it achieved 
popularity, even so it would appear in Laconia later than the burial of the 
earliest of the x\ttic vases that imitate it. Droop makes no attempt to solve 
this problem in his latest publication, where he adheres both to his original 
dating of the Spartan foot and to the view that the Attic cups are imitations. 
This position is untenable. One way out of it would be to assume a third 
otherwise quite unknown fabric from which both Droop cups and true 
Spartan borrowed their common features. But this is a desperate way of 
preserving the phenomena. A second would be to maintain that the 
Spartan was copying the Athenian and not vice versa. But the Spartan 
kylix right through the sixth century seems to shew a natural and self- 
contained development : in particular we find at Sparta a raison d'etre for 
the channelled rings in the painted rings of the preceding period.^" In 
Attica the Droop cup is a branch line suggesting outside influence. We 
are left with no alternative but to suggest that the Spartan dating should 
be somewhat modified. The dating of the Laconian periods is confessedly 
in round numbers. A consideration of external evidence such as that 
provided by these Droop cups might help to greater precision. 

P. N. Ure. 


The striking related vase no. 123. which dis- iig. 48. 
plays a quite diflferent shape of foot, has round the ’E(prin. 1915, p. 122. 

upper part of the stem another lorm of decoration p. 21. 

which is common nowhere (cp. Furtwangler on the Artemis Orthia^ p. 96. 

Attic cup, Berlin 1800), but may be paralleled on Ibid, p. 101. 

the Laconian cup in Munich, Sieveking and Hackl, Ibid, p. 96. 
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The office of Federal Archon was apparendy created in the League 
which was revived and reconstituted by Thebes after her liberation from 
Sparta in 379.^ Like the archons of the individual cities,- the federal 
archons seem to have had little power; as Swoboda points out,^ the fact 
that their seat was not in Thebes but in Onchestus ^ shows that their 
functions were chiefly ceremonial. This explains why the Boeotarchs but 
not the archons of Boeotia are frequently mentioned in literature. The 
archons are, however, important as being the eponymous magistrates of 
the Boeotian League. From the revival of the League soon after 379 on 
into Roman times federal documents are generally, and documents of 
individual cities often, headed with the names of archons of the League. 
The following paper is an attempt to construct a chronological list of the 
federal archons of Boeotia. 

The materials for such an attempt are exceedingly scanty. In few 
cases is it possible to fix the date of an archon by literary evidence or, 
indeed, by evidence of inscriptions other than Boeotian. Fortunately 
there is a very large number of extant inscriptions from Boeotia and the 
Megarid at the time of its incorporation in Boeotia. There are two main 
ways in which these inscriptions may be used to establish the chronology 
of the federal archons. First, in many cases a series of decrees or military 
lists is inscribed on the same stone. In this paper it has been assumed 
that the inscriptions from the front of a stone are normally earlier than 
those from the sides; further, that in the Amphiaraum at Oropus, from 
which so much of our material comes, the right side of a stone was usually 
inscribed before the left; the evidence is given by Leonardos in ’E9rjn. 
^ 9 ^ 9 ? 57 - From the position of the different monuments in this sanctuary 
little can be learnt. There is, it is true, a general tendency to inscribe 
decrees dating from the same period on neighbouring monuments; for 


^ There is no inscnptiorial c\idence fur the exist- The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, p. 135. 
ence of the office earlier than this, and the silence - H, Swoboda in Hermann’s Lehrbuch der grle- 
of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchuu together with its use of chischen Antiquiiaten, 1 . 3, p. 253. 
apxcov as syuon\rnous with BDicoTdpxES, forbids the ^ Swoboda, /. c. p. 279. 

assumption that archons existed at the period wath ^ IG. VH. 27, 28, 209-212, 214-218, 220-222, 

which the treatise is concerned. Cf. T. M. Walker, 1747-8, etc. 
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instance, the inscriptions from the archonships of ’ApiaTonoxos, Nikcov, 
cDiAcov, Aiovuaios,® ETporoov, OiAo^svoj and ’ApTuAaos all come from the 
eastern quarter of the line of monuments marked ‘III’ in the plan in 
TTpccKTiKd, 1884.® Thus, when a monument with a decree from the 
priesthood of Oropodorus is found in the middle of the group, it may be 
considered probable that the priesthood and the archonships belong to 
the same period ; but as decrees from the same archonships are found in 
widely different places (witness those from the years of TTap-n-Eipixos and 
Xapomvos, p. lOo), not much reliance can be placed on the inference. 

Secondly, documents of individual cities are headed not only with 
the name of the federal archon but also with that of the city archon and, 
usually, with those of the polemarchs and the secretary to the polemarchs. 
Both in these headings and in the lists of young men who, in their twentieth 
year, finished their military training and passed into the iT£ATo<p6pa ‘ or 
Toy pa,® names constantly recur. Again, the same pair of names is often 
found in reversed order ; and since in Boeotia the general Greek tendency 
to repeat the same names in a family was particularly strong, the indi- 
viduals denoted by these names may usually be regarded as the sons or 
fathers of those who bear the names in the opposite order. This affords 
some valuable evidence as to the order of some of the federal archons. 
In using it I have assumed that thirty was the minimum age for holding 
the offices of archon, polemarch or secretary to the polemarchs in the 
towns of Boeotia. This assumption is incapable of proof; but an age 
qualification of thirty is known to have obtained in many places. It was, 
for instance, the qualification at Athens ; pretty certainly in the Achaean 
League ; ® probably in the Aetolian ; and in places as widely separated 
as Aegiale,^^ Demetrias and Corcyra.^® Thus general probability favours 
the assumption of an age qualification of thirty years ; and that it is not 
far at variance with the truth is suggested by the very fact that with it as 
a working hypothesis it has proved possible to construct a fairly satis- 
factory scheme of dating the archons of the Boeotian League. It is as 
likely to apply to the secretaryship to the polemarchs as to the other two 
offices, since this seems to have been a responsible post often held by a 
man after he had been polemarch ; for instance, ’AmvoKAEis ©spcovos 
was polemarch of Acraephia under AukTvos and secretary under 
AicoviouaoSoopos ; Aandya0os MvaCTiTTTTco was polemarch of Hyettus under 
OiAcov II, secretary under AapcxTpiog I ; then there is the case of 
rTpa^iAAeis ’HCTXpiwv5ao,i® who, as Perdrizet suggests, must have been 
secretary long after he was polemarch. The age qualification for holding 


^ In this paper the Boeotian forms of the names 
of archons have usually been adopted. But in deal- 
ing with inscriptions from the Amphiaraum at 
Oropus I have used the Koivf) forms current in that 
place. Both forms are given in the index ; and 
except in the case of ‘ApTioOAaSj called in the 
Koivf| ' 'ApTuAaos,' they are so nearly alike as to be 
recognisable without difficulty. 

^ IG. VII. 251-258, 273-278, 289-296. 

■ Used by Acraephia, Hyettus, Copae and 


Chorsiae. 

^ Used by Thespiae. 

9 Polybius XXIX, 24. vi. 

Swoboda, op. cit. p. 364. 

IG. XII. 7, 515. 

IG. IX. 2, 1109. 

IG. IX. I, 694. 

1^ BCH. XXIII. 193, i. and 200, viii. 
13 IG. VII. 2815, 2825. 

16 BCH. XXIII. 204. 
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these offices must not be placed too high, since there are cases of father 
and son holding office in the same year ; in the first archonship of OiAcov, 
for example, TTpoirTriSas Aa^o^£vco was secretary and Aapo^evos Upoimidao 
polemarch.^” 

A feature which makes it difficult to construct anything like a certain 
chronology of the federal archons is that no distinction is made in the 
inscriptions between different archonships of one man (or between archon- 
ships of different men of the same name. Dittenberger ad IG, VIL 247, 
2813 argues in favour of the first alternative, but there is no way of settling 
the question, since it is exceptional for the patronymic or city of an archon 
to be given, and since it so happens that all the archons in question bear 
common names like OiAcov, Ka9icr{as and Aaijorrpios. In this paper, 
entirely as a matter of convenience and to avoid tiresome repetition of a 
formula, I shall speak of the ' second archonship of OiAcov ’ and so on : 
but this must not be taken as prejudging the question). Such distinctions 
are sometimes made with regard to the priests of Amphiaraus or the 
archons of the individual cities ; for instance, TiriKpaTeis was priest in 
the archonship of Aa}j69iAos, "ETriKpocTeis 6 SsuTspos in that of iTpaTcov.^*^ 
But it is only in one of the six inscriptions from the year of STporrcov that 
^ 6 SeuTspos ’ is added. Thus the absence of any distinction between 
two magistrates of the same name can never be taken as proving beyond 
question their identity. 

As for the dialect, Boeotian is notoriously a slippery and unreliable 
guide ; the dates assigned to its many different phases often depend on 
unproved theories of the dating of the federal archons, so that in using 
these conclusions as a means of dating the archons we are in danger of 
arguing in a circle. In this paper, the results reached by Sadee in his 
dissertation de Boeotiae titulorum dialecto and by Buttenwieser in Indoger- 
manische Forschungen^ XX\TII, have been used as a check on dates reached 
by other means. The more recent treatment of the Boeotian dialect by 
Bechtel in his Die griechischen Dialekte is in general in agreement with 
these two authorities. 

In the majority of cases this is all we have to go on in fixing the dates 
of the archons of the League. It is obvious that nothing like certainty 
can be claimed for any chronological scheme constructed from such 
evidence. All that can be claimed is a probability more or less strong 
according as it is confirmed by the several tests of names mentioned in 
the inscriptions, dialect and script. 

As data we have, first, the Aegosthena lists. That Megara joined 
Boeotia 6ti KAeopevris sis “rov Mcj6[j6v TTpoaeKoOicjev is stated by Polybius; the 
date of her return to Achaea is more vaguely indicated, but is generally 
placed in b.c. 192.“^ From Megara itself only two inscriptions headed 
with the name of an apycov iv ’Oyxsio-Tcp have come down to us ; but 
from Aegosthena we have two series of documents dated by the archons 


IG. \’II. 2813. ly XX, 6, 8. 

IG. VII. 293 and 'E^priu. 1892, 38, no, 63, Beloch, Or. Gesch. IV. ii. 434. 
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of the Boeotian League ; and Aegosthena, as Beloch remarks, clearly 
belonged to that League at the same time as Megara/-^ 

The Aegosthena lists yield the following list of archons : 



224-201 

IG. VII. 207 

Ka9ia(as 

223-200 

„ 209 

’Ovdaipos 

222-199 

,, 210 

‘ iTCTTias 

221-198 

„ 211 

. . . AAos 

220-197 

M 213 

. . . oviSas 

219-196 

„ 214 

XapiAaos 

218-195 

,, 215 

Mvdacov 

2 1 7-1 94 

„ 216 

ApioTOKAsTs 

216-193 

„ 217 

©eoTipios 

215-192 

„ 218 

AauocTpios 

224-194 

IG. VII. 220 

K6|Jiia5os 

223-193 

„ 221 


222—192 

000 

55 - 


Another fixed point is the date of the archon AukTvos, which Holleaux 
has established with every appearance of certainty as being 215-203/“- 
Now in the inscriptions from Acraephia published in BCH, XXIII. 
194 ff. the following list is found on one stone : 

Ka9io'ias BCH. XXIII. 197. iv. 

AOavias ,, ,, 197. v. 

Ka9ic76Tiiios ,, ,, 198. vi. 

AyaOoKAsTs ,, ,, 199. \ur^ 

The Ka9icTias who heads the list belongs to the same period as the 
Ka9iaias of the Aegosthena lists ; for under AyaOoKAeis a certain OiAoKAiSag 
AoKAaTTivco is mentioned as an ephebe, and the same man is secretary 
under Aukivos; under "AOaviag AijeivoKAeis ©eijicovos is an ephebe, under 
AukTvos a polemarch. Thus Caphisias’ dates will be 223-200, Agathocles' 
220-?. But more follows from the double mention of OiAoKAiSas; 
namely, that there must have been an interval of ten years between the 
archonships of AyaBoKAsTg and Aukivos. These five archons may therefore 
be dated as follows: Ka9iaias 223-216, AOavias 222-215 (or 221-214'), 
Ka9ia6TiiJios 221-214 (or 222-215), AyaOoKAeis 220-213, Aukivos 210-203. 

The Archons Oiacon, Aionyiioi and liPATOiN 

As has been mentioned, two archonships of cDiAcov are known and 
must be carefully distinguished. In one ©eoScopos is priest of Amphia- 
raus '-^; in the other, the priest of Amphiaraus is NiKi'n-rros.^^ That in 

Beloch, op. at. 433, 10 . \'II. 247; the name of OiXcov is restored in 

-- REG. XIII. 187 fT. IG. \UI. 300, where OEoSoopos is again mentioned as 

The order may be Ka9taicx5, KafpiaoTmos, ’AOavias, priest. 

'AyaOoKAsis. 25 jq yn 278. 
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which NiKiTTTTos was priest must be the second of the two; for this year 
was later than that of XapiSaiaosr® and XapiSanos was later than NiKias; 
whereas NiKias was in all probability later than the first year of OiAcov, 
since in that year GpaaouAaos was archon of Hyettus, in the year of Nixia^ 
©paaoOAaos 6 ouaT£pos.“^ It is the second of Pinion’s two years which is 
associated with those of Aiovuaios and STpdrcov. 

The names of the three archons are found in conjunction on the 
following monuments : 

(A) The monument set up by his son in memory of Ai65copos who 
was priest of Amphiaraus in the archonship of XapiSaiiog, and of his wife 
OavoaTpaTT]. The names are arranged thus: 

Left Side. Face of Stone, 

IG. VIL 271. IG. Vn. 272. 

Dedication to AioScopog Dedication to OavocrTporrT} 

L /G. VIL 278. IT IG. VIL 273. V. IG. VIL 276. 

OiAcov OiAcov XTpcrrcov 

III. IG. VIL 274. IV. IG. VIL 275. VI. IG, VIL 277. 
Aiovuaios Aiovuaios STporcov. 

In spite of the practice prevailing in the Amphiaraum by which the left 
side of a monument was the last to be engraved, these decrees must, as 
Holleaux points out, have been cut in the order indicated by the Roman 
numerals. Thus the sequence of archons was — OiAcov, Aiovuaios, ZTpdTcov. 

(B) The monument of 'ApiaroviKri and TTtcoicov, with the following 
inscriptions : 

Dedication to ’ApiaroviKTi IG. VIL 247. Dedication to TlTcofcov /G. VIL 250. 


Nikcov 

?3 

251- 

'Apio-Topaxos „ 

254- 

Aiovuaios 

53 

252. 

OiAcov ,, 

255- 

lETpCtTCOV 

53 

253 - 

liTparcov ,, 

256. 


Since the previous series of inscriptions has shown OiAcov as a predecessor 
of Aiovuaios, it is clear that here again we have an unusual arrangement ; 


IG. \ II. '^71-278. lhei!>e are the inscriptions 
on the monument of AioScopog. All the inscriptions 
on thl^ monunumt must obviously be later than 
the archonship of Xctpi5aM.o5, in which AioSccpos 
had been priest of Amphiaraus. 

““ A: 65 (>:pos was priest of Amphiaraus when 
Xcxpi 5 aiJo$ \s as archon ol the Boeotian Leas^ue (v. 
IG. \'II 230). But the inscriptions on the base of 
the monument of Cm Calpurnius Piso show that 
the priesthood of AioSocpos was later than the 
archonship of NiKias The following table will show' 
the arrangement of these inscriptions; the Rf)man 
numerals represent the order of engraving according 
to Holleaux RECt. Mil. 193 ff.; ; 


Left column. 

I. NiKias (’EiprtM. 1892, pp. 33, 62). 

II. ? ^ (’E<pny 1892, pp. 33, 63}. 

III. Aan6;piAos (’E9T]a. 1892, pp. 33, 69). 
lY. Aapo^iAos (*£91111. 1892, pp. 33, 65). 

Priest of A. ’ETriKpotTris. 

Centre of i tone. 

\. ( Priest of AmphiarauSj ‘AacbiTcov). 
IG. \TI. 269. 

Right column. 

\ I. 'E9rm. 1892, pp. 33, 66. 

Centre of stone {under F). 

VII. (Priest of Amphiaraus, AioScopos.) 
IG. VII. 270. 

2® ICl. MI. 2813, 2821. 
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the decrees on the right must have been cut before those on a level with 
them on the left. The order of the archons will be — ’Apicrrouaxos, Nikcov, 
<DiAcov, Aiovuaios, ZTporrcov. 

(C) The monument found immediately to the right of that of Api- 
oToviKTi and nTcoicov [IG. VIL 289-296). On the face of the stone at 
the right of the monument are two decrees dating respectively from the 
archonships of ‘'IiTTTapxos and Aiovucnos;-^ at the right of the stone 
adjoining this on the left come two decrees from the year of ZTparcov ; 
to the left of these come four other decrees, two from the year of OiAo^svos 
and two from that of ’ApruAaos; the last of the four projects some way 
beyond the others beneath IG. VIL 294. This in itself makes it unlikely 
that Dittenberger can be right in suggesting that IG. VH. 289-292 were 
cut the first and \TL 293 and 294 the last of the decrees on the stone; 
and Leonardos mentions other signs which point to these four decrees 
from the years of OiAo^evos and 'ApTuAaos being the latest of the series. 
It may still be suggested that as regards the other two columns the usual 
practice was followed and the left was cut before the right. But the order 
of the proxeny decrees on the monument of 'ApiaToviKri and nTcoicov 
makes it certain that the archonship of lETparcov was later than that of 
Aiovuaios. Possibly the intention was originally to inscribe only the stone 
at the left of the monument (‘ d ’ in Dittenberger’s diagram) ; the mason 
who cut the iTporoov decrees naturally placed them near the already 
engraved inscriptions, and so with the OiAo^evog and ’ApTuAaos decrees. 
The result is that, for different reasons, the order of the decrees is the 
same as in the ’ApiaxoviKTi and riTcoicov monument. The sequence of 
archons is — ''iTnrapxos, Aiovuaios, liTpcrrcov, OiAo^evos, ApTuAaos. 

The order of the three archons in question is thus established, and in 
view of the number of cases in which their names occur in conjunction on 
the same monuments, it is probable that they succeeded one another 
immediately. 

In IG. VIL 298, in a proxeny decree in favour of Ooppicov of Byzan- 
tium, passed in the archonship of Aiovuaios, there is a clause which runs 
— dvaypd'^ai Ss t 65 £ to TToAepapyous erri Tfjs pdascos tcov eikovcov 

Tou paaiAscos TlToAeiJiaiou Kal Tfjs paaiAiaarjs Apaivoris. On the identification 
of this Ptolemy depends the date of Aiovuaios. There are two possibilities 
— Ptolemy II Philadelphus (b.c. 283-246) and Ptolemy IV Philopator 
(b.c. 221-203). Dittenberger accepts the first without question; Holleaux 
decides in favour of the second.^- His arguments are the following : 

(A) iTpoTGov appears to be the immediate successor of Aiovuaios. But 
STpdTcov is later than Aaii69iAos, because in the year of office of Aa|j69iAos 
TTTiKpdrris was priest of Amphiaraus, in the year of iTpdrcov ’Ettikpottis II. 
Therefore it is probable that the whole OiAcov-Aiovuaios-lTpdToov group is 
later than AaiJi69iAos. But AaiJi69iAos held office after Dvdaiiios,^^ whose 
archonship has been shown to fall between b.c. 222 and 199. 


REG. VUI. 183 

33 'Ecpriu. 1892, 38. no. 6j and IG. \’IL 293. 
i, Dittciiberger’s note ad IG. \ ll. 3180. 


IG. \TI. 295, 296. 

30 IG. \ U. 293, 294, 

31 IG. VIL 289-292. 
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(Bj From the monument of Ai65(jopos it is obvious that the archon- 
ships of OiAcov, Aiovucnos and iTpdTcov were later than the year when 
AioScopos was priest of Amphiaraus ; that is, than the archonship of 
Xapi5aiJios. But the proxeny decrees inscribed on the base of the " Monu- 
mentum Pisonis ’ show that the priesthood of Ai65copos was later than the 
archonship of Aa[i69iAos.^® Thus this second line of reasoning yields pre- 
cisely the same result — that cDiAcov, Aiovuaios and STporrcov were successors 
of Aaij69iAos. 

These two main arguments are confirmed by the following observa- 
tions : 

(A) A1J191VIKOS TTuOicovos proposed IG, VH. 304 during the year of 
office of ^TpaTcov, and /G. VH. 308 during that of noTi 5 aixos. rioTiSdixos 
was a successor of ApiaTOKAsis (b.c. 216-193), 

(B) TTipyris ' Apxmrci^ov put to the Vote IG. VII. 303, which also 
dates from the archonship of iTpocTcov. He also proposed the decree in 
favour of Demetrius of Bargylia published in T9rip. 1892, 46, no. 75. 
But in this year AOavoScopos was priest of Amphiaraus. The decrees 
published in IG. VII. 309-317 show that the priesthood of AOavoScopos 
was later than the archonship of ©EOTijjiog (b.c. 215-192). 

Holleaux’ two main arguments depend on the identity of the archon- 
ship of AatJi69iAos mentioned in '£971^. 1892, 38, no. 65 and that men- 
tioned in IG. VII. 3180, and of the "Ovdamos of IG. VII. 3179 and 3180 
with him of the Aegosthena lists. In view of the number of cases where 
men held the archonship twice, or where no distinction is made between 
archons of the same name, these identifications should not be taken for 
granted. But the very strong probability established by Holleaux may be 
reinforced by the following considerations. First and foremost comes a 
later discoveiy\ In T9ri|j. 1919, p. 80, Leonardos reports that above the 
second decree in the left-hand column on the ' Monumentum Pisonis ’ 
there stand dpaioTocToig ypdpiiaai the words ett' lepEcos OiAittttiSou. Now 
O iAiirTriSris was priest of Amphiaraus in the archonship of ©e6ti|jios.^^ 
That it is the same OiAiTririSris and the same year in question here is put 
beyond all doubt by two inscriptions from Hyettus, where on the same 
stone we find the names of NiKiagand of ©eoti^os again in conjunction.^^ 
Thus we may safely assume that NiKias was the predecessor (and probably 
the immediate predecessor) of ©EOTiiaos. Further, Aa[ji69iAos and XapiSaiios 
and consequently OiAcadv II, Aiovuaios and IrpdTcov are all later than 
©EoTiiJos. As Aap69iAos has already been shown to be later than an 
archon of the period of Megarian subjection to Boeotia ('Ovdaipos), it 
is difficult to resist the conclusion that ©eotiijios is the archon of the 
Aegosthena lists, who held office at earliest in 215. That Aapi69iAos 
belongs to the same period is put past all lingering possibility of doubt by 
yet another independent line of argument. For the two decrees from his 
archonship published in ’£91^. 1892, p. 38, no. 64 and p. 43, no. 71 were 


c. p. 76 (A;. 
i. p. 76, note 27, 

IG . \ IJ. 27 and 28, 


39 IG . VII. 310, 312. 
IG . \’ 1 I. 2821, 2822. 
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put to the vote by Isvias Tpiaovco ©siaiTisOs. Now this man is pretty 

certainly the son of the "'Eiipovos ?£V£a Boidoxios who is one of the dv5p£s 

Xopeurai mentioned in the Soteria list from the year of Nicodamus, 
dated by Beloch to b.c. 250-49. Thus the activity of his son would 

naturally fall in the last quarter of the third century. \Ve may, then, 

consider it established that the year of AaiJi69iAos falls within the period 
at which Megara belonged to the Boeotian League, and consequently that 
the ’OvdaiiJios with whom he is connected is the "Ovdaiiios of the Aegosthena 
lists. Many other indications connect the OiAcov, Aiovuaios and IxpaTcov 
group with the period. The following may be given as a sample : of the 
two archonships of Aaparpiog mentioned in IG, VH. 2825, 2826, one is 
almost certainly to be identified with that of the Aegosthena lists (/G. VIL 
220; date, B.G. 224-194); the second of the two cannot therefore be 
earlier than B.c. 224. But this second archonship of Aaiidrpios is very 
closely connected with archonships of the OiAcov-AiovOaios group. 
OiAoaTpaTos TEAeaimrco is polemarch under Aanaxpios II and secretary 
under AiovOaios,"^- i.e. at latest in b.c. 246, according to Dittenberger’s 
reckoning. NiKaaicov is archon under Aaiidrpios II ; NiKaaicov ©uvapyco 
under AiovOaios and NiKias,*^^ who cannot, according to Dittenberger’s 
reckoning, have been earlier than b.c. 251. TTouOoysvEis AaiioviKco is 
polemarch under Aapaxpiog II and under NiKias, and secretary to the 
polemarchs under 'Apiaxoiiocxos,'^^ another predecessor of OiAcov II. These 
dates have been arrived at by setting Aiovv/aios and his predecessors as 
late as possible and Aaiiocxpios II as early; but even so we have the unlikely 
result that of the five eponymous magistrates of Hyettus in the second 
archonship of Aaiiorpios one had held office tw^enty-tw^o years earlier and 
tw^o twenty-seven. The improbability of this conclusion tells strongly 
against the system of dating on which it depends. 

We can, then, accept without any misgiving Holleaux’ dating of the 
archonship of Aiovuaios to the reign of Ptolemy Philopator, not to that 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus — that is, to betw^een b.c. 215 (the earliest date 
for the marriage of Ptolemy and Arsinoe) and b.c. 203. On this assump- 
tion Holleaux was able to fix the dates of seven archons of the Boeotian 
League as follow^s : 

Ka9iaias B.C. 223-209, ’Ovaaiiios B.C. 222-208, AaiJi69iAos B.C. 221-207, 
(Priest of Amphiaraus, ’AacoTtcov) B.c. 220-206, XapiSapos b.c. 219—205, OiAcov 
II B.c. 218-204, Aiovuaios B.c. 215-203. {The terminus post quern of Aiov(j<jios is 
corrected in accordance with Holleaux’ note in BCH, XXX. p. 474, the 
termini ante quos of Aiovuaios and his predecessors in accordance w ith note 2, 
p. 473 of the same issue.) We have already noticed that the order of 
decrees on the ^ Monumentum Pisonis ’ show s that Aau69iAos and XapiSapos 
held office later than ©eoxipios. Given that the terminus post quern of 
©eoTipos is B.c. 215 and the terminus ante quern of Aiovuaios is B.c. 203, the 


GDI. 2565. IG, VIL 2817. 

■*1 Gr. Gesch. W. ii. p. 400. Pomtow, in his last IG. VII. 2821. 

arrangement of Delphian archons, fixed Xicodamus' IG. \dl. 2810. 

date as b.c. 254 {Khoy X\dII. p. 308). 
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dates of all the archons concerned can be fixed more exactly and will 
stand as follows : 


Ka9iaias. 

B.C. 223-217 

Dvdaipos. 

222-216 

MTITTiaS. 

221-215 

. . . . lAAos. 

220-214 

. . . . oviSag. 

219-213 

XapiAaos. 

2 1 8-2 1 2 

MvctcrcA^v. 

2 I 7-2 1 1 

ApiaroKAsis. 

2 1 6-2 1 0 

NiKias. 

215-209 

0e6Tl^os. 

214-208 

Aap 69 iAos. 

213-207 

of Amphiaraus ’AacoTrcov) 

212-206 

XapiSapos. 

21 1-205 

OiAcov IL 

210-204 

AiovOaios. 

209-203 

ZTpdrcov. 

208- 


Another archon who as a successor of ’ApiaTOKAsIs must be placed in 
the second half of our list is 'MTtTrapxos. This may be inferred from the 
four military" lists of Hyettus inscribed on one stone and published in 
IG. \TI. 2813-2816; the first dates from the first archonship of OiAcov; 
IG, \TI. 2814 from the year of "iTnrapxos; IG, \TI. 2815 from the second 
archonship of OiAcov; IG. VIL 2816 from the year of an archon whose 
name begins with A, followed by a space which Girard, the original 
editor, reports as allowing room for ten letters and Dittenberger for nine ; 
that is to say, a space which -laTOKAsios would exactly fill. Dittenberger 
refused to make the identification on the score that IG. VIL 2816 is closely 
connected with inscriptions from the years of OiAcov and 'MTrTtapxos and 
other archons of the group both by its position on the stone and by names 
occurring in it; for instance, EupsiAos Aaacovos was polemarch in this 
year and under 'ApTiouAas,*^^ TTpo7r7ri5as Aapo^sveo polemarch here and 
secretary under OiAcov 1,“^® KaAoviKos KAiaOevios polemarch here and under 
'ATroAA65copos and OiAcov 1.^^' 

If the OiAcov-Aiovuaiog group be dated as Dittenberger would have 
it, the objection is valid ; but according to Holleaux’ system of dating 
this all becomes an argument for, not against, the identity of the archon 
of IG. \11. 2816 with the "ApicrTOKAeis of the Aegosthena and Megara 
inscriptions. It is, however, unlikely that these four archons are to be 
arranged in the order given above. An examination of the stone will 
suggest that ApiaTOKAsis was the second, not the last, of the series. On 
the left at the top of the stone is inscribed IG. VIL 2813 (OiAcov I), an 
inscription containing on an average thirty-one letters in a line. At the 


/G. MI. 28ih, 2812. ‘ 'ApiicOAas ’ is the ^'MG'. VII. 2816. 2813. 

Boeotian form for the ’ 'ApxOAaos ’ found in the *■ IG. N il. 2816, 2B09. 2813. 

inscriptions i'roin (.)ropus. 
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right is IG. \ IT 2816, the inscription in question; irregularly engraved 
in short lines containing on an average nineteen letters in a line. Beneath 
come IG. ^ H. 2814 and 2815, with an average of fifty~one letters to the 
line. IG. \ H. 2816 contains eighteen lines, 2813 eleven; thus the last 
lines of 2816 project into the space to be occupied by 2814. These last 
lines gradually decrease in length, the last but one containing only seven- 
teen letters, the last only eleven. Corresponding with this gradual decrease 
is a gradual increase in the length of the first lines of 2814; the first line 
contains thirty-three letters, the second twenty-five, the third thirty-six, 
the fourth forty-four, the fifth forty-seven ; then come long lines of fifty- 
three and fifty-four letters. It is clear that IG. VII. 2814 was engraved 
in the slightly irregular space left after 2813 and 2816 had been cut on 
the stone. Thus the chronological sequence of the archons will be 
OiAcov I, 'ApicTTOKAEis, 'iTTTTapxos, OiAcov II ; and the date of ''iTrrrapxos will be 
B.c. 216-205. In all probability the AriiaoaTpocros who was priest of 
Amphiaraus in his archonship was the same who proposed IG. VH. 
273 in the year of Aiovucnos. It is worth noting that this dating is sup- 
ported by Pappadaki’s observation that the inscription which he published 
in AeAt. 1923, 205 suggests a date at least a generation later than 
the end of the third century, to which period he felt compelled by the 
arguments of Dittenberger to assign the archonship of ''iTTTrapxos. 

On the monument of ’ApiaToviKri and nTooicov (' B,’ p. 76) are found 
the names of two archons who held office before OiAcov II, namely, 
’ApiaToiioxos and Nikcov. It looks at first sight as if these archonships 
must be placed considerably earlier than those from which date the other 
inscriptions on the stone; for Hyettian inscriptions show a Favd^avSpos 
AicoviouaoScopco as an ephebe under Apiaxoijaxos and a man of the same 
name as polemarch under Ka9ia6Ti|jos ; and it is natural to assume 
that the two are to be identified ; thus 'ApiaToiJiaxos will have held 
office before B.c. 224; even worse, a AicoviouCToScopos Fava^dvSpco was 
polemarch under EuiaapiSas ; and EuiJap{6as will presently be shown to 
have held office little, if at all, after the end of the third century. If 
the son was thirty or more round about b . c . 200, the father can scarcely 
have attained his twentieth year later than b . c . 235. But it is impossible 
to fix so early a date for the archonship referred to in IG. VII. 254; for 
all six inscriptions on the base of this monument follow one another without 


It is no obstacle to the proposed arrangement 
that 2815 and 2816 show for the letters s, a and w 
the forms derived from the cursive (s, c, co), while 
2813 and 2814 have E, for at Hyettus these 

forms are found in the same inscription {IG. \ II. 
2822, the second half ha\'ing the cursi\'e forms, the 
first the more ordinary ones). 

IG. VII. 2810, 2829. It is safe to accept 
Perdrizet's identification of the archon of this 
Hyettian inscription with the archon of his sixth list 
of Acraephian ephebes XXIII. 198), who 

held office between b.c. 221 and 214 (r. p. 75); 
Pappadaki in AeXt. 1923, 217 vouches for the 
J.H.S. — VOL. LII. 


name (6 dpx>iv d.^ayivcba-KeTai 009065 Ka9ia6Ttaosl ; 
and names occurring in the inscription show that it 
must be assigned to just about this period. For 
instance, np^TrTriSccs is archon here and 

under 'ApioT6<AEi5 {IG \'II. 2816) and secretary 
in the first year of office of OiA^ov: Fovd^avSpDs 
Ai'joviouao5c6px> and Acxpdya9o5 MvaaiTTirco are pole- 
marchs here and in the second year of <I)iAjov i /G. 
\’ll. 28151: ’ApicTTospiTos ’Apiorcovos is probably 
the brother of ‘ApioroKAeis ’Aplcrrcovos who was an 
ephebe in the year of ‘'In-rrapxos {IG. \dl. 2814''. 

IG. VII. 2819. 


G 
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a break, in lettering of precisely the same character. Moreover, the 
bottom four refer to archons who probably succeeded one another 
immediately — to OiAcov, Aiovucnos and iTpocrcov. Is it likely that between 
these four inscriptions, referring to three or four years, and the two above 
them, there should be an interval of thirty or more years ? The improb- 
ability appears even greater when we observe that the decrees of the 
archonships of ApiaTopayos and Nikcov (/G. 254 and 251) were proposed 
by the same man who moved IG, VH. 255 in the second archonship of 
OiAcov; and that this same "OOpcoTroBcopos Geo^otou in all probability was 
priest of Amphiaraus under TToTiSdixos,^^ an archon of the period of 
Megarian incorporation in Boeotia, whose year must fall between b.g. 202 
and 192.^- Again, TTipyris who was priest of Amphiaraus under Api- 
aToiaaxos \v^as probably the TTipyris ApyiTTn-iSou who moved under IrpocTcov 
the decree IG. \TI. 303; it would be difficult to imagine a more suitable 
proposer than an ex-priest of Amphiaraus for a decree concerned like this 
one with the temple treasures of the Amphiaraum. In addition, the 
name is exceedingly rare in Boeotia ; the only other example quoted in 
the indices of IG. VII. being ApiCTToiif| 5 ris flipyou, who may well be the 
son of our TTipyris. Then too, as Dittenberger suggests, the 06691AOS 
OaiSipiou AOrivaios who was made proxenus of Oropus under Nikcov was 
most probably the brother of the Xapirris OaiSinou "AOrivaios^*^ who was 
made proxenus under XTpdTcov. All this looks as if there could be but a 
short interval between the archonships of ApiaToiioxos and Nikoov and that 
of OiAcov II. It would, it is true, be possible to suppose that IG. \TI. 
2810 belongs to an earlier archonship of ’ApicrToiiaxog; this is actually 
done by \V. Schonfelder,^^ but on what grounds is not clear, since he 
assigns approximately the same date to both archonships — ‘ vor 224.’ 
But the supposition creates greater difficulties than it solves; for this 
inscription is closely connected with others from later archonships; for 
example, TTouGoyevsis AaiaoviKco is secretary in IG. VII. 2810 and polemarch 
under Nikiqs (b.g. 215—209)^® and AapccTpios II, Ka9iaias TToAiouiaeiAco 
an ephebe in IG. \TI. 2810 and secretary in 2826, under AaiidTpios II. 
Again, there is nothing in the dialect or script of IG. VII. 2810 which 
suggests a date before the end of the third century ; the latter resembles 
that of the inscriptions from the years of ’ApxiouAas and Aicoviouctios ; the 
former affords no single example of the patronymic adjective, while the 
-ois form in ‘ Boicotois ’ is likely to be the effect of Koivf) influence, not 
the survival of the early Boeotian form. (The same form is found in 
IG. Vn. 2811, 2812, 2817, from the years of OiAo^evos,^® ApTiouAas^^ and 
Aicoviouaios respectively.) Thus it appears likely that the archonship of 
ApiaTopiaxos must come close to that of OiAcov IT If this is so, the 
Favd^avSpos AicoviouaoScbpoo who w^as an ephebe in the year of ApiaToiaaxos 
should probably be considered the son of the AicovioucjoScopos Fava^dvSpco 


IG, VII. 30B. 
i. pp. 86-87. 

-3 IG. VII. 254, 

IG. VII. 276. 

Die stadtischen und Bundc'iheaniten des griechischen 


FeUlandes tom 4. Jahrhundert vor Chr, Geb. bis in die 
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IG. VII. 2821. 
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who was polemarch not long afterwards under Eunapi5as (b.g. 201- 
^93 i PP* 86, 87) and secretary under Apio-Tcov (b.g. 201-190; v, pp. 94, 
95).^^ The Favd^avSpog AicoviouaoScbpco who was polemarch under OiAcov 
II and Ka9io-6TiiJio5 (b.g. 22 1-2 14) may well be the grandfather of 
the ephebe of the year of ’ApiaTo^jiaxos; if so, he will have held office 
very shortly before his son, an occurrence of which there are several 
examples in IG, VII. This all strengthens the presumption that the 
archonship of ’ApiaTopaxos must be placed very little before that of 
OiAcov II; otherwise we shall make the first Favd^av5pos AicoviouaoScbpco 
too old at the time of his last archonship. It is, of course, conceivable 
that the elder Favd^avSpos Aicoviouao5Gbpco may be no relation or a distant 
relation of the younger ; but this will involve little change in the argu- 
ment, since there will then be nothing to set against the natural assump- 
tion that "ApiaToiioxos and Nikoov preceded OlAcov II either immediately 
or after a short interval — except, indeed, that we shall have to admit 
the existence of two men called Nkcov rTaaicovos within the one small 
city of Hyettus at the same time. Such duplications of names are sur- 
prising, but not unexampled ; for in the inscriptions of Hyettus we find 
an "AcrcoTTixos "AijiivokAeIos mentioned as an ephebe under ’ApiaTOKAeis and 
again under AaiadTpios II. Now the two archons cannot possibly be 
two generations apart, so that here too we find the same name used 
twice in the same city at the same time— probably in two different branches 
of the same family. We may, then, take it as established that the archon- 
ships of ’Apiorouaxos and Nkcov were not long before that of OiAcov II. 
That being so, they are probably to be placed in the gap between the 
archonships of XapiSapos and OiAcov II; for that there is a gap is sug- 
gested by the consideration that it is scarcely likely that AioScopos died, 
his son erected a monument to him, and the state of Oropus started inscrib- 
ing that monument with decrees, all within a year of the archonship of 
Xapi5a|jios, when Ai65copos had been priest of Amphiaraus. In the same 
gap may well fall the year of ''Ixnrapxos; his name is found immediately 
preceding those of OiAcov II, Aiovuaios and E0tJiapi5as,®^ which suggests 
that his archonship was not long before that of the earliest of the three, 
OiAcov II. Even if all these three archonships should not be placed between 
the years of XapiSapos and OiAcov II, it is practically certain that one 
should ; thus we may fix the terminus ante quern of XapiSaiJos as b.g. 206, 
of "AacoTTcov as B.G. 207, and so on. 

It has already been mentioned that the three archonships of ’AOavias, 
Ka9ia6TitJios and ’AyaOoKAeTs belong to this period, falling between the 
years b.g. 222 and 213. AukTvos, too, has been proved by Holleaux to 
have held office between b.g. 215 and 203.®^ Thus for the twenty-one 
years 223 to 203 we have a full list of archons. But more follows; the 
only available place for the archonship of Aukivos is the year when 
’AacoTTcov was priest of Amphiaraus; thus his dates will be b.g. 212-207. 
But if AukTvos was archon at latest in b.g. 207, ’AyaOoKAeTs cannot have 

IG. \'II. 2819, 2824. IG. \'II. 2814, 295. A;^-r. 1923, 205. 

«" IG. VII. 2810, 2817. « REG. XIII. 187 O'. 

•'* IG. VII. 2816, 2826. 
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held office after 217, since, as has already been mentioned, OiAoxAiSas 
’AoKAaTTivoo was an ephebe under the latter and secretary’ to the pole- 
marchs of Hyettus under the former. The latest possible date for ’A6av(as 
will thus become b.c. 219, for Ka9ia6Tmos 218. In the seven years from 
B.c. 223 to 217 there is room for only four archons besides the three we 
have just mentioned — that is, for the first four archons of the Aegosthena 
list. The terminus post quern of XapiAaos will therefore be b.c. 215, that of 
Mvdaoov 214, of ’ApiuTOKAsis 213, and so on. 

The complete list of the archons who held office between b.c. 223 
and 203 will be found on pp. 1 12-3. Immediately below the last of these 
archons, Aicoviouaios, we may with a fair degree of confidence set the 
name of IrpaTcov, as having held office in B.c. 202 ; for since his name 
in no less than three instances follows that of AicovioOaios {v. pp. 76 and 77, 
A, B, C), he must be regarded as his immediate successor. 

OiAcoN I, Kteiiias, and their Predecessors 

We will turn for the moment to the archons immediately preceding 
the period just discussed. First, OiAcov I. It has already been asserted®^ 
that OiAcov I was earlier than NiKias, because in the archonship of 
OiAcov I, ©paaouAaos was archon of Hyettus, in that of NiKias GpaaouAaos 
6 ouaTspos. It may, of course, be objected that the absence of any dis- 
tinguishing mark does not necessarily mean that the ©paaouAaos of the 
year of OiAcov I was the first of his name to hold the archonship of Hyettus 
during this period; the Hyettians may have been as careless about dis- 
tinguishing their archons as the Oropians about the priests of Amphiaraus. 
It must be admitted that there is some force in this objection, although in 
the inscriptions of Hyettus there is another case of an archonship being 
distinguished from that of an earlier archon of the same name (TipaaiOico 
TOO SeuTspeo, of IG, ATI. 2814). But another line of argument yields the 
same result ; for if we accept DittenbergerT restoration of OiAcovos in 
IG. VH. 300, where the name of the archon is broken away but ©soScopog 
is priest of Amphiaraus, it becomes clear that the first year of cpiAcov 
preceded that of Ka9icrias, since IG. ATI. 300 is engraved on the stone 
which bears lower down IG. ATI. 302, an inscription from the year of 
Ka 9 ia{as. The restoration has in its favour the fact that ©soScopos is a 
rare name at Oropus, no other example from anywhere near the same 
period occurring in IG. ATI. If the first archonship of OiAoov was earlier 
than that of NiKiag, let alone than that of Ka9i(jias, it must have been 
before b.c. 223, since there is no year vacant for it between 223 and 203. 
It may be urged that it is improbable that so long an interval should 
separate the two archonships of OiAcov, as inscriptions from both are found 
on the same stone ; but on the contrary, the Oropus inscriptions give 
good ground for believing that some time did elapse between the two 
years, since the character of the scripts used is different; in the inscriptions 
from the earlier year {IG. ATI. 247, 300) the form P is used exclusively 

BCII . XXIIl. 199. vii and viii. IG . \' 1 I. 2B13-2B16. 

P. 76. 
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and « alternates with l; in the later year {IG. VII. 255, 278) P and Z 
are used (in 278 ([J). Again, 2809 which dates from the archonship of 
’AttoAAoScajpos, not long before the first archonship of OiAcov,®’ appears 
to be considerably older than the other military lists of Hyettus; 
it is the only one where a patronymic adjective is found. Thus we 
may safely fix the terminus ante quern for the first archonship of (DiAcov as 
B.c. 224. 

The names of the predecessors of cDiAcov may be ascertained from the 
inscriptions on the monument of Servilius Isauricus on the front of 
the stone are decrees from the years of 'Epudios, ’Apsivixos and TTpeoTo- 
tjiocxos; on the right-hand side, decrees passed under ’AircAAoSoopos and 
(DlAcov I. The order of the five archons is, then, 'Eppaios, ’Apsivixos, 
ElpcoTopaxos, ’ATToAAoScopos, OiAcov I. All five should be brought down as 
low as possible, since EOpouAoj ApuvTou, who proposed the decree from 
the year of 'Eppaios and ’OOpcoTToScopos ©eojoTou, who moved IG. \TI. 
246 in the year of A-n-oAAoScopos, both proposed decrees in the second 
archonship of cDiAcov.®® ’tbpcoTroScopog, in view of the rarity of his name, is 
probably to be considered the same as the priest of Amphiaraus in the 
archonship of fToTiSdixos. The proposed date is confirmed b\' indications 
in IG. VII. 3178 that TTpeoTopoexos was close in date to ’Ovdaipos (b.c. 222- 
217) and AapdcpiAos (b.c. 210—208).'*^ Aloreover, a EobcpiAos AripriTpiou 
moved both the decree from the yxar of ’ApEivixos and iG. VII. 263 in 
the \'ear when ’AaooTToov was priest of Amphiaraus (b.c. 209-207; probably 
209) ; he was probably the father of the AripfiTpios IcofiAou who proposed 
IG. VII. 31 9-321 at a date some time after the archonship of ©eoTipos 
(b.c. 21 1-209). KaAAdviKos KAiaOevios, again, was polemarch under ’A ttoA- 
A66copo5, OiAoov I and ’ApiaTOKAsis. All this fits in excellently with the 
hy’pothesis of a date a little before b.c. 224 for OiAcov I, provided that the 
five archons succeeded one another either immediately or at any rate with 
no long intervals between them. 

An archon who held office about this time is Kxsiaia^. His year of 
office and those of TTpeoTopeexos and ’©uduipos cannot be far apart ; for 
under npeoTopoxog, KaAoKAiSas OiAopeiAco was secretary to the polemarchs 
of Orchomenus and under KTsiaias he acted as witness to an agreement ; 
and, as Dittenberger points out, in IG. ATI. 3173, which dates from the 
year of KTsialaj, it is stipulated that an agreement be deposited Trap’ 
’Ovaaipov ©loyiTovos, who is mentioned as the guarantor of a debt in 
/G. A^II. 3172, from the year of ’Ovdenpos. Further, AapoviKo? ’ApiuToAdco 
and KaAAixdpsis ’Ettitopco were polemarchs of Hyettus under both KTsiaias 
and ’ApKjTopoxos ; Fdppixos fliQiobAAco was polemarch of Hyxttus under 
KTEiaidj, and TTi6iouAAos Fappixw, almost certainly his son, an ephebe under 
rioTiSdixos, whose yxar falls between b.c. 201 and 192; ’■* EupsiAos Adaoovos 
was secretary of Hyettus under KTeiuias and polemarch under ’ApiuTOKAeU 
(b.c. 213-21 i) and ’ApTiouAag (a successor of Aiovuctios; v . p. 77), while 

r. infia. 10 . MI. 28o(^), 2813, 2818, 

'Etprip. 1B92, p. 46, nos. 76-78, 10 . \ II. 243-247. 10 . \ II. 3178, 3173. 

IG. \'II. 272, 233. 10 . MI. 2830, 2810. 

V. Dittenberger ad IG. MI. 3178. 10 . \ II. 2830, 2820; e . pp. 86, 87. 
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his son was polemarch under "Apfcrrcov (probably b.g. 201-190)/^ All 
these references connect KTsiaias with considerably later archonships and 
make it clear that his year of office should be set as late as possible — 
either in b.c. 224 or very little before. Earlier than Kxsiaias, but how 
much earlier it is impossible to say, was XripcbvSas."^ 

For the years immediately before the period of Megarian membership 
of the Boeotian League, we have, then, the following list : 


'Epiidios 

B.c. 229 {C. 

"A1J6IVIXOS 

228 (c. 

TTpcoT6^axos 

227 {c. 

"ATToAAodcopos 

226 (c. 

(PiAcov I 

225 (c. 

KTEiaias 

224 (r. 


The Archons of b.c. 201 to b.c. 192 

The date of TToTiSdixos must be discussed together with that of 
Eu^iapiSas, since the name of EujjapiSas occurs above that of IToTiSaixos 
on a stone from Hyettus (/G. VII. 2819, 2820). EuiiapiSag was a successor 
of 'MTTTrapxos, as is proved by the military lists and proxeny decrees of 
Thespiae published in AeAt. 1923, 205, where ''iTiTrapxos is mentioned as 
archon of the League on the front of the stone and Eu|jiap(5as on the side. 
Since the full twenty-two archons of the period b.g. 223-202 are known, 
E0iJiapi5as as well as UoTibaiyos must have held office between B.c. 201 
and 192. This dating is confirmed by a number of observations which 
connect the years of these two archons with those of the Aicoviouaios- 
group ; thus, 0i66copos AaiioviKco was polemarch of Hyettus under EuiJiapi5as, 
and his son, AaiioviKos 0io5cbpcO; ephebe under OiAcov II,"' Sipcov ’ETedpxco 
polemarch under both Eupapi5as and ''iTtTrapxos, Tijjcov Kooricovos polemarch 
under Aicoviouaios and his son, KaTTicov Tiiacovos, ephebe under EO^apiSas, 
’AiJi 9 iviKos TTouOioovos, who proposed IG. VII. 308 under TToTiSdixos, proposed 
VII. 304 under ^Tporcjov. Again, AaiJoyapiSas TToAiouxapios was an ephebe 
under Eupap(5ag, his father, rToAiouxdpsis AaiaoxapiSao, secretary in the first 
archonship of cDiAcov (b.c. 225 Aaiioxapi5as himself was secretary to 

the polemarchs of Hyettus under ’AyaOapxiSas ; since AyocOapyiSas held 
office about b.g. 185 {v, p. 93), the archonship of Eupapi5as should 
clearly be placed at the beginning of the nine years’ period open to it. 
It need not be considered a difficulty that AicoviouaoScopos Fava^dvSpco was 
polemarch under EOpapiSas and his father, Favd^av5pos AicoviouaoScopco, 
polemarch (not, as Dittenberger says, ephebe) under OiAcov II, two 
archons who must have held office at very nearly the same time; for 
we have examples of father and son holding office in the same year.^^ 

IG. Vll. 2830, 2816, 2812, 2824 

IG. VIL 3173. 

" IG. \'II. 2819. 2813. 

•8 IG. Vll. 2819, 2814. 

IG. Vll. 2819, 2817. 


8'^ IG. VH. 2813. 
IG. Vll. 2823. 
IG. VII. 2815. 
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rioTiSdixos, too, must have been archon little later than b.c. 201 ; for, as 
we have mentioned above, his year must not be too far separated from 
that of KTsiaiag. 

The last two archons of the Aegosthena lists are Aaporrpios and 
KonuaSos. Both archonships must fall later than b.c. 202, since there is 
no year vacant for them before ; KomaaSos can have held office at latest 
in B.c. 193, as his name is followed on the list /G. VII. 220—222 by that 
of another archon; Aaiicrrpios at latest in b.c. 194. It has already been 
mentioned that there were two archonships of Aaiidrpios ; whether the 
one of the Aegosthena list be the first or second it is impossible to decide ; 
but even if it be the first, it is exceedingly probable that the second also 
falls within these ten years, since, as was pointed out on p. 79, it is very 
closely connected with archonships of the OiAcov— AicovioOctios group. 

Thus we have the following list of archons : EupapiSas b.c. 201-193 
(probably 201 or soon after), noTi5dixos b.c. 200-192 (probably 200 or 
soon after), Aaiadrpios I B.c. 201-194, K6ppa5os b.c. 200-193, Aaparpios II 
B.c. 200-192 (?). 

To the same period must belong Euspyos. There are two reasons for 
placing his year early in it. First, the inscriptions from the same stone, 
/G. VII. 237—242, associate it with that of XapiSapog. Second and more 
cogent,' in one of these same decrees (241), proxeny and the other cus- 
tomary honours are granted to Zcoo-io-TpcxTos 0£O9iAou A0r|vaTos; now this 
ZcoaicrrpaTos 06O9iAou is known to have won a victory as a irais \op&\jTi^s 
in the Soteria of the year of the Delphic archon Nicodamus; and 
Nicodamus is dated by Beloch to b.c. 250-49.^® 

An archon who probably held office between b.c. 201 and 192 is 
2TpoT69avTos. The name (only the letters . t . ot . . a . t . are left) occurs 
on the same stone as those of two archons of Acraephia, thus : 

IG. VH. 2718 "AyacTCTiyiTcov (Archon of Acraephia). 

,, 2719 2TpoT69avTos (Archon of the League). 

3, 2720 "ApiaTcov (Archon of Acraephia) . 

3, 2721 ? (Archon of Acraephia) . 

The inscriptions are military lists of Acraephia3 which are perhaps less 
likely than, for example, proxeny decrees to be separated by any very 
long intervals ; and in point of fact the date we should assign to 
AyaucnyiTcov from references in IG. \TI. 2718 is just about the same as 
that which we should give Apiaxcov from references in IG. VII. 2720. 
Thus we may safely date lTpoT69avTos by establishing the dates of the 
two Acraephian archons. 

AyacjcnyiTcov was later than Ka9ia6Tiiios (b.c. 221-218), since under 
the latter KaAoKAi5as MavTi^evco was an ephebe, under the former a 
polemarch.^” As for Apicrrcov, he was a generation later than Ka9iaias 
(b.c. 223)3 since Ka9ia66copos Aio5cbpco was an ephebe under Ka9iaias 
and his son, AioScopos Ka9iCTo5cbpco under ApiuToov; and he may be con- 

The archon of IG. VII. 222 ; his name is lost. op. cit. W . ii. p. 399 ff. 

GDI. 2565. IG. \'II. 2718, BCH. XXIII. 198, no. vi. 
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nected with one of the archons who held office after B.c. 192; for 
MevavSpos ’AvTiyevios was poleniarch under Aicovioua65copos,^^ and it is 

tempting to recognise the same man in the M£va[v5pco ]ios who 

is mentioned as a polemarch in IG, MI. 2720 in which Ariston figures 
as archon. Again^ IG. VII. 2721 is clearly not much later than 2714, 
since in the first inscription ©lOTsAeis Mvao-iTTTrco is an ephebe, in the 
second chief ' tcov cDapsTpirdcov.’ But 2714 was cut at the same time as 
2715; and 2715 is a generation later than the archonship of Ka9ia(as, 
since in BCH. XXIII, p. 197, iv, ^evdvTixos Eipcovog is an ephebe and 
in IG. \AI. 2715 his son, Eipcov IsvavTiyco (Perdrizet vouches for the ' v/ 
whereas Dittenberger has lEvapTiyco).^^ On the other hand, Apiarcov 
must not be too far separated from Ka9io-6Ti[jios, as the same man, 
©apcToiJocxos, was archon under both; thus he is unlikely to have held 
office much later than, say, b.c. 190. When we come to consider the date 
of the archonship of AopKuAos we shall find good reason to put i;TpoT69avTos 
as late as possible ; it seems, therefore, that he must have held office 
somewhere about b.c. 190. 

Either within or very shortly after this period must fall the years in 
which OiAo^evos and ApTuAaos (or ApTiouAas) were federal archons. The 
two archonships were almost certainly close together; for inscriptions 
from both are found cut in one column on a stone in the Amphiaraum 
[IG. VIL 289-292), and the Mvaaivos TToAioukAeTos of Hyettus who was 
an ephebe in the year of ApTiouAas was the son of HoAiouKAas Mvacrivco, 
secretary to the polemarchs of Hyettus under OiAo^evos.^^ 

At first sight, indeed, it looks as if these archonships should be assigned 
to the second half of the third century, for the following reason. IG. \TL 
289, a proxeny decree of our series, was proposed by Apiaroov NiKocjTpdTou, 
who proposed 287 and 288 also ; these two inscriptions are on the same 
stone and were clearly inscribed at the same time. The presumption that 
all three decrees were nearly contemporary is borne out by the similarity of 
the script. Now in IG. \ II. 287 the recipient of proxeny is A5d|jas Aicovos 

AitcoAos dTTo MeAiTEias; in IG. \TI. 288 TToAsaoKpaTris ZcoiAou © 

as Tfis OOiGOTiSos. Dittenberger’s restoration, ^ ©riPaTov 6^ Ayaias ’ (or 

' dTi’ Ayaias’), must clearly be accepted. It is true that this type of 
nomenclature is not particularly common — nothing like as common as 
the type where the name of the state precedes that of the city; but, 
not to mention the numerous cases where cities of the same name are 
distinguished by the addition of the name of a district or geographical 
feature {e.g. AvTioyeOs duo Ad9vrjs, AvTioyeus duo Kukvou, AvTioyEus duo 
^^upd^ou ’’-j, we have an exact parallel in ©soScopos . . . 6iKou ApsOouaios 
ly XaAKi5iKf]s^’^ (fourth century) and in rToAuKpdTris Mvaaid5a Apyeios du’ 
Ayauas,^^ TpiJiiovri FToAuKpdTOu Apyeia du’ Ayauas, OiAioros KaAAiaOevoug 
Apyeios du' Ayauas (first half of the second century). In the last three 


RCl{. XXIIL i<)3, 1. p. 93. 

Li Mvji. 

/O’ \'1I. .20J0, BCH XXIIL 198, no. \i. 
10 . \’IL AU 2 , j8ii. 


IG. n. 966, 968. 

BCH. XXL p. 106, no li. 
IG. IL 966 b, IG. l\\ 1408. 
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examples the purpose of the addition is obviously to distinguish Argos 
from other places bearing the same name ; for instance, Amphilochian 
Argos. It is absurd to suggest with Dittenberger and Keil,®^ that ’Ayaiia 
is the name of some unrecorded place in the Argolid. Apart from the 
intrinsic improbability of the existence of such a place, names of this type 
are characteristic of federations, e.g. Achaea, Aetolia, Arcadia, Acarnania, 
Doris, Epirus, Lycia, Locris, the Perrhaebi, and above all, Thessaly. 
The one conspicuous exception is Macedon, which was never in any real 
sense a koivov or league. Yet, as Tarn points out,®® the mention of a 
Koivov McxkeSovcov in SIG.^ 262 suggests that at any rate in the reign of 
Philip V this may have been the correct technical designation of the 
Macedonian state. 

Dittenberger’s restoration must, therefore, be accepted. That granted, 
it remains to find for the two inscriptions a date when Melitaea belonged 
to the Aetolians and Thebes did not. These conditions are fulfilled by 
the years between b.c. 232 and 228; for between the Delphic archonship 
of Callicles in the autumn of 236 and that of Herys in the autumn of 232, 
western Achaea Phthiotis was, according to Beloch’s very cogent reason- 
ing,®' incorporated in Aetolia; and between b.c. 232 and 228, when 
Callias was Delphian archon, the Aetolians added eastern Achaea 
Phthiotis.®" 

Tempting as this date is, it is difficult to accept it in view of Leonardos’ 
very strong arguments for placing the years of OiAo^evos and ApTioOAas 
after those of Akdoviouctios and iTpdTcov.®® This later date is consonant 
with indications in the inscriptions themselves ; for instance, the FfoAiouKAE!? 
Mvaaivco who was secretary to the archons of Hyettus under OiAo^evoj 
was polemarch under AyaSapyiSas (b.c. 185 r. ; v. p. 93) and 

©EOTipos II (b.c. 185 c.; V. p. 94), and was in all probability the 
son of the Mvaaivog FfoAiouKAEios who was polemarch under Aicoviouaios ; ®® 
KaAAiKAiSa? ©dpawvos^®® was polemarch under OiAo^evos and ’Apiorcov 
(b.c. 201— 195 (r.) ; r. pp. 94, 95) ; EupsiAos Ado-covo? was polemarch under 
’ApTiouAas and his son Adacov EupsiAco ephebe under ©soTipo? II. 
Further, the lettering of the Oropus inscriptions from these archonships 
exactly resembles that of inscriptions from the years of AiovOctios and 
iTpdTcov and differs in several respects, particularly in the form of tt (F as 
against P), from that used in inscriptions of the third quarter of the third 
century; for example, IG. \TI. 280 (archonship of ’AvTiyoov; photograph 
in ^91^. 1918, 79), ’E9TIP. 1918, 47, nos. 76-78 (archonships of 'Eppdios 
and ’ApEiviyos), IG. \TI. 245, 246 (npeoTopayos and ATToAAoSwpos) . The 
two Hyettian inscriptions, again, show late features, such as the use of 
cursive forms in 2811 and of P in 2812. Thus the two archonships in 
question must be placed after b.c. 202, and, as it is all but impossible that 
IG. \TI. 287 and 288 are separated from 289 by an interval of more than 
thirty years, it remains to discover a second period at which Melitaea may 

SIC. 1076. .l.U. XX, p. 414. n. I. ic \1I. 2811. ’8j 2, 2823; r. p. 94. 

Anlii;onoi Gonata\. p. jj. -^ 0 . \ II. 2811. 2824. 

nf ). at . IV. ii. pp. 409 and 412-413. Kt . \ II. 2812, 2822. 

'E^pu. 1919, p. 0^- 
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have belonged to Aetolia and Thebes not. To do this we must consider 
the exceptionally tangled history of Achaea Phthiotis in the last years of 
the third century and the opening ones of the second. 

It is clear that in the first half of his reign, one of the cardinal ambitions 
of Philip V was to wrest Achaea Phthiotis from the Aetolians, thus opening 
for himself a way south through the Othrys range. In b.c. 217, after a 
vain attempt on Melitaea, he captured Phthiotic Thebes, expelled the 
population and turned the place into a Macedonian colony under the 
name of Philippopolis ; the original inhabitants were settled by the 
Aetolians in Thronium, and were still living there in B.c. 207.^*’- In 210 
he again made an unsuccessful attack on Melitaea,^”^ but succeeded in 
capturing Echinus ; the mention of Xyniae in a fragment of the ninth 
book of Polybius suggests that Philip attacked it with or without success. 
Probably it was about the same time that he won Pteleon and Larissa 
Cremaste ; the former clearly became Macedonian, since Attains captured 
it from Philip in B.c. 200;^®^ the latter was in 197 included by the 
Aetolians in their list of cities wrongfully in Philip’s hands. In the 
same list occurs the name of Pharsalus. We have no record of the capture 
of Pharsalus by Philip, but an incidental reference in Polybius speaks of it 
as already Macedonian in b.c. 217.^®" This is regarded by Beloch as a 
mistake on the part of Polybius, because we know of an Aetolian 
hieromnemon from Pharsalus in the year of the Aetolian general 
Lattamus.^®^ But precisely the same difficulty applies to Thebes; for in 
the Delphic archonship of Megartas and in that of Philaetolus 
we find ispo^vn MOVES from Thebes. Yet Thebes was undoubtedly Mace- 
donian throughout the period — for a less likely hypothesis than Niese’s 
unrecorded recovery of Thebes by the Aetolians and second capture by 
Philip is difficult to conceive. The solution has been found by F. 
Stahlin.^^- At the peace of b.c. 206, he argues, Philip and the Aetolians 
partitioned Thessaly ; they gave up their claim to Thessaliotis and 
Hestiaeotis, he agreed to cede Achaea Phthiotis to them. But he never 
carried out his agreement. Thus it is that the Aetolians complained 
(in B.c. 197) not tfiat he won Larissa and the other towns by treachery, 
but that his continued possession of them was unjustifiable — ti 5e Aeycov 
kotexei vOv . . ., eadem fraude habere . . Thus too it becomes 

intelligible that the Aetolians, as titular lords of Achaea Phthiotis, con- 
tinued to appoint Achaean lEpoMvnMovEs, some from cities actually in their 
control, others from the body of exiles dwelling in their territory and 
regarded by them as the rightful citizen-body of Thebes. (There may 
have been several other such settlements of exiles in Aetolian territory ; a 
trace of Pharsalian exiles who were harboured by the Aetolians exists, as 
Stahlin points out, in IG. IX. 2.238.) 


»'>■= Pol. V. 97-100. Livy, XX\ III. 7, X. 
1'” Pol. IX. 18. 
i»‘ Pol. IX. 41. 

Livy, XXXI. 46. 

!>'« Pol. xvaii. 3 , 38 . 

Pol. V. 99, iii. 

op. cit. I\'. ii. 4 1 2-4 1 3. 


SIG. 539 — B.c. 216 (Pomtow). 

SIG. 564 -= B.c. 201, H. V. Gaertringen. 205 
( Pom tow j. 

Kho, XIV'. p. 202 — B.c. 202 (Pomtow). 

1^- PhiloL LXXVII. 199-206. 

Pol. XVIII. 3. xii; Li\y, XXXII. 33, xvi. 
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Part at any rate of western Achaea Phthiotis did really remain in the 
hands of the Aetolians. Thaumaci was Aetolian throughout ; one of the 
first episodes in the war which broke out anew in b . c . 200 was the unsuc- 
cessful siege of the place by Philip ; and when the Romans captured it 
in the Aetolian War they encountered a desperate resistance very different 
from the ready submission of the Thessalian cities. Xyniae needed to 
be recaptured by the Aetolians in b . c . 198; thus at some time they 
had lost it to Philip, probably in 210. But in 185 Philip speaks of it as 
admittedly an Aetolian city — Xynias quidem haud dubie Aetolicum 
oppidum sibi contribuisse eos.^^" Cyphaera, another of the towns recap- 
tured by the Aetolians in ig8/^^ had probably been lost at the same time. 
These towns were not included in the Achaea Phthiotis which was assigned 
by the Romans to the Thessalians in 196; in the case of Thaumaci this is 
clear, since the Romans had to capture it from the Aetolians in b . c . 191 ; 
in that of Xyniae, it is implied by Philip’s words already quoted that he 
won it from the Aetolians in the Aetolian War. 

It remains to discover to which section of Achaea Phthiotis Melitaea 
belonged — the Aetolian west or the eastern part which in the settlement 
of 196 was delivered from Philip and adjudged to the Thessalians. First 
of all it may be noted that Melitaea was twice attacked without success 
by Philip, and that there is no record of its capture. Secondly, a 
MsAiTaieus is three times mentioned among the Aetolian kpo|j,vtiiJov£s.^^* 
It is true that not much weight can be attached to the argument once it 
is recognised that the Aetolians appointed kpoiJivtinovEs from places not 
actually in their possession but formally claimed by them. But at the 
same time it may be noted that the kpopytmoveg of Achaea Phthiotis in 
this period were either from Thebes, the mass of whose citizen body 
was settled in Aetolian lands, or from towns in the Aetolian sphere — 
namely, Thaumaci or Cyphaera before its capture by Philip. 
Further, neither Melitaea nor any of the other western towns of Achaea 
Phthiotis is included by the Aetolians in their list of cities wrongfully in 
the hands of Philip. Lastly, by her geographical position, Melitaea is 
clearly connected rather with the western Aetolian cities than with the 
cities of eastern Achaea Phthiotis so long in the hands of Philip. Lying 
as she does to the west of the central Othrys massif, where Gerakobouni, 
H. Elias and Massile all rise to a height of more than 1500 metres, and to 
the south of the Kassidiaris range, her natural lines of communication all 
lead to the west, to Thaumaci and the break in the Othrys range used by 
the modern road from Lamia to the north, not east to the Grecian plain. 
As might be expected, she seems to have preserved considerable independ- 
ence : the monogram ’Ay. is never found on her coins, and in the fifth 
century at any rate she seems to have stood in alliance with Pherae.^-- 
Thus it appears probable that Melitaea belonged to the section of Achaea 


Livy, XXXII. 4. 
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Phthiotis which Philip failed to win from the Aetolians. It needs no 
argument to show that this Aetolian territory was not included in the 
Achaea Phthiotis which the Romans assigned to Thessaly in b.c. 196. It 
is, however, improbable that Melitaea remained xAetolian after 189, though 
the first inscriptional evidence for its being Thessalian dates from 
B.c. 145-4;^“^ when the Aetolians had lost Thaumaci and Xyniae,^-^ 
it is scarcely conceivable that they retained their hold on Melitaea. 

\Ve turn now to the fortunes of Thebes. Thebes was persistently 
claimed by the Aetolians in the Second Macedonian ^Var,^-^ and Flainininus 
supported their claim — 6 5 £ Titos tcov [xkv aAAcov ouk SsTv ouSeniav 

(TrapaAappdveiv) 0 f)( 3 as Se povov Tag OOidg . . In the settlement of 197 

Thebes, along with Pharsalus, was specially excluded from the Achaea 
Phthiotis which was assigned to the Thessalians. i-' Although, by a 
curious omission, nothing further is said of Thebes, its fate was almost 
certainly referred to the Senate along with that of Pharsalus. That 
body disregarded the desire of the commission to hand over Oreus and 
Eretria to Eumenes;^-^ it seems to have disregarded also Flamininus’ 
informal promise of Thebes to the Aetolians; for in 185 the Thessalians 
imply that Philip had ceded Thebes direct to them — et quae reddiderit 
coactus Thessalis, inutilia ut redderet curasse. Thebas Phthias. . . 

The policy of the Senate was to give the Aetolians the bare minimum. 
The bulk of Achaea Phthiotis was freed ; the Aetolians were denied even 
Echinus, on the borders of Malis. To except the capital of the territory 
and give this isolated enclave to the Aetolians would have been to slight 
geography and mar a liberal settlement of Greece, particularly as the 
Aetolian claims to Thebes were precisely the same as claims disallowed in 
the case of other cities, except for the fact that the Thebans had not sur- 
rendered voluntarily. It is conceivable that this aspect of the case did 
not weigh as heavily with the Senate as with Flamininus, in the irritation 
of his unsuccessful attempt on the city ; moreover, though Thebes did not 
surrender, there was a pro-Roman party headed by one Timon,^^^ and 
the obstinate resistance of the place may have been attributed to the 
presence of the Macedonian colonists. Again, the fact that Thebes played 
no part in the war of the Romans against Antiochus and the Aetolians 
suggests that it was not Aetolian. 

This examination of the history of Achaea Phthiotis has shown that 
Melitaea was Aetolian and Thebes Macedonian from b.c. 217 to 197. 
But it is unlikely that our two inscriptions date from this period, because 
while Thebes was under Macedonian domination it must have been 
referred to as Philippopolis. On the other hand, the period from b.c. 196 
to 189 appears to fulfil all our requirements, and it is accordingly to these 
years that we must assign the inscriptions IG. VH. 287 and 288. The 


(rl)l ^ 138 . 

Thaunuui. captured b\ the Romans in 191, 
would be forfeited b% the Aetolians under the terms 
of the treats of XXX\d. 14, XXXX’III. 

II I ; X\ niae was captured and leiained by Philip. 
Pol. X\'III. 3. xm 38 iii ; Li\y, XXXII. 33. 


Pol. X\'IIL 38. iv-v. 

Pol. XN’III. 47. viii; Lny, XXXIII. 34. vii. 
Pol. XMII. 47. ix; Li\y, XXXIII. 34. \ii. 
Pol. XX'III. 47. x-xi. 

13 ^ Livy, XXXIX. 23. viii-ix. 

131 Lby, XXXIII. 5. i. 
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archonships of OiAo^svos and ApTiouXas niust therefore also belong to 
about this time. Indeed, since EOpsiXos Adacovos, who was polemarch of 
Hyettus in the year of ApTiouAas, had been polemarch under "ApioroKAeis 
and considerably earlier under KTsiaias/^- it is most unlikely that the 
archonship of ApTioOAas later than b.c. 189, and it is far more likely 
that it was some years earlier. 


Archons who held Office after b.c. 192 

In this period must clearly fall the years of AicA3vioua65copos and 
"’AyaOapxiBas, from whose archonships date the military lists of Acraephia 
published in BCH. XXIII, p. 193 ff. Both are, in fact, to be placed not 
early in the series of archons mentioned in these inscriptions, as Perdrizet 
suggests, but well after Ka9iaias, AOavias, Ka9ia6TiiJios5 'AyoOoKAeis and Aukivos, 
whose names head the lists he numbers iv to viii — as indeed the character 
of the lettering would lead us to expect. For "AyaGapyiSas this is proved 
beyond doubt by the following references : 

(i) In IG, \ II. 2817 (Aicoviouaiog ; B.c. 203) levapyos ^coKpdTios is 
an ephebe; 

In /G. \TI. 2823 (AyaGapyiSas) Sevapyos ScoKpdTios is a polemarch. 

(ii) In IG, \TL 2814 ("iTTTrapyos; B.c. 212—205: probably 207-205) 
TIouGdyyeAos TTouGdpuco is an ephebe ; 

In IG, \ II. 2823 (AyaGapyiSas) HouGayysAos TTouGdppoo is an 
archon. 

(iii) In IG, \ II. 2816 ( ApicrroKAeis ; B.c. 213— 211) AdjJicov Adiacovos is 
an ephebe; 

In IG. \TI. 2823 (AyaGapyiSas) Adjicov Adiicovos, presumably his 
son, is an ephebe. 

(iv) In BCH. XXIII, 198, no. vi (Ka9ia6Tipos ; b.c. 221-218) AioOacov 
"ETTiydpios is an ephebe; 

In BCH, XXIII, 193, no. ii (AyaGapyiSas) ’Emydpeis Aiouaoovos, 
his son, is a polemarch. 

The last two references suggest that the year of AyaGapyiSas cannot 
have been much before b.c. 185. On the other hand, AvTiKpdreis Fopyco, 
who was an ephebe in the first archonship of OiAcov, was probably the 
father of Fopyos AvTiKpdnos, an ephebe of the year of AyaGapyiSas, 
so that AyaGapyiSas must not be placed too late. The few independent 
indications of the date of AicoviouaoScopos fit in excellently with the hypo- 
thesis that he held office about b.c. 185; for example, AiieivoKAsTs ©sucovos 
was ephebe under AGavias, secretary to the polemarchs of Hyettus under 
Aioovioua65oopos and polemarch under Aukivos ; AicoviouaoScopos was two 
generations after the archon of AeAt. 1923, 201 (a 2d^lyos Moupcovos is 
mentioned as ephebe under both), whereas Ka9iaias and AGavias were only 
one generation later. 

IG, \TI. 2812, 28165 2830. Pappadaki, A=Xt. 1923, 217. 

133 IG, Vn. 2813, 2823. 13 ^ p. lOj. 

13 ^ BCH. XXIH. p. 197 ff., nos. v, viii, i: c. 
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Above the military list of Hyettus from the archonship of ’AyoceapyiSas, 
on the same stone, is a list from the year of Intrinsically it 

is improbable that this archonship of Kacpiaias should be the same as the 
one which we have placed about forty years earlier than the archonship of 
’AyaOapxiSas ; and the improbability is heightened by the character of 
the script, which shows cursive forms for b , a and co. (The earliest example 
of the use of these forms in Hyettus belongs to the archonship of 
'ApicjTOKAeis.^^") But the question is settled by the close connexion of this 
archonship with that of "AycxOapyiSas ; for instance, TiiJaaicov TipaaiOico 
was polemarch of Hyettus under both ; AapoyapiSas TToAiouxdpios was 
secretary under "AyaGapyiSas and polemarch under Ka9icTfas. Again, this 
archonship of Kacpiaias was clearly later than that of EOpapiSas,^^^ since 
in the latter year this same AaaoxocpiSas TToAioux*^pi^s was an ephebe ; so 
too Kootigov Tipicovos was an ephebe under Eu[iapi 5 as and polemarch under 
Ka9iaias. Thus there can be no doubt that IG. VII. 2823 belongs to a 
different archonship of Ka9icTias from that of the Aegosthena lists and that 
this second archonship is to be placed before, but not long before, that 
of AyaOapxiSag. 

To the same period must belong EC/KAiSas; he was a generation 
later than "iTnrapxog (b.c. 212-205), since under "iTrirapxos Aicovioua65copos 
Ka9iao5obpco was an ephebe and under EuxAiSas his son, Ka9ia65copos 
AicoviouaoScbpco ; thus he is unlikely to have held office much, if at all 
before b.c. 185 ; and his year cannot be far distant from those of TToTiSdixos 
and AyocOapxiSag ; for under both noTiSdixos and EuKAiSag A8av66copos 
OiAo|jisAi5ao was polemarch ; and under Aya6apxi5ag 'ApiaToyeiTcov 
EupEiAco was an ephebe, under EuKAiSag his father, EupeiAog ’ApicrroysiTovos, 
a polemarch. All this suggests that EuKAiSag held office at about the same 
time as AyoGapyiSag, soon after B.c. 185. 

The archonship of GeoTiiiog from which dates IG, VIL 2822 must be 
distinguished from his earlier archonship and assigned to this period. A 
number of references connect it with the archonships we have been dis- 
cussing; for instance, Adpcov MouKpivco was polemarch under ©soTipog H, 
MouKpivog AdiJcovos ephebe under EuKAiSag ; TToAiouKAeig Mvaaivco^^^ was 
polemarch under ©soTi^og II and AyocGapyidag and secretary under O 1 A 6 - 
^evog, ^vhilc his son, MvaaTvog TToAioukAeTos,^'^^ was ephebe under ApTiouAag; 
the MvaaTvog rToAiouKAsTog who was archon under Aicoviouaiog may be 
the father of FToAiouKAeig Mvaaivco. Again, in view of the rarity of the 
name, 'ETnxdpEis MOiouAAiog, who was an ephebe in the year of ©EOTiiaog II, is 
probably to be considered the brother of ©i65copog MOiouAAiog of the year of 
Ka 9 iaiag The FTouGoScopog Tp[iaicbv5ao who was an ephebe in the 

archonship of ©EOTipog II will be a grandson of the secretary to the 
polemarchs of Hyettus in the year of cpiAcov 11.^^^^ 

If ©EoTiijiog H is to be placed somewhere about b.c. 185, 'ApiaTcov 


13 5 

137 

138 
138 
140 


IG. VIL 2818, 2823. 
IG. \ll, 2816. 

IG. \*IL 2819. 

IG. VII. 2814, 2827. 
IG. MI. 2820. 


IG. VII. 2823. 

IG. MI. 2822, 2827. 

IG. VII. 2822, 2823, 2811. 2812, 2817. 
IG. VII. 2818. 

IG. VII. 2815. 
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should be set little later than 200-190; for under "ApiaTcov the ©uvapxos 
’Apuviao who was secretary in the year of ©£6Tl^os II was an ephebed'*® 
The suggested date is confirmed by references which connect ’ApicrTcov 
with archons who held office at the end of the third century or the begin- 
ning of the second ; thus, KaAAiKAiSas ©dpcrcovos was polemarch under 
him, under NiKias and under OiAo^evos ; AiAeis ©dpcrcovos was polemarch 
under him and under ''I-mrapxos, while his son was polemarch under 
fToTiSdixos ; which suggests, though it does not prove, that 'ApiCTTwv 
preceded rioTiSdixo?. Aicovioua66copos Fava^dv 5 poo was polemarch under 
EOpapiSas and secretary under 'Apicrrcovd'^® There remains one difficulty 
— that a Adacov EupsiAco was an ephebe under ©eoTipos II and polemarch 
under ’Apicrrcov. But it is most unlikely that they are the same , the 
second is in all probability the son of the EOpeiAos Aacjwvos who was 
secretary of Hyettus under KTeiaias (b.c. 224 c.), polemarch under Api- 
aTOKAeis (b.c. 213-21 1 ) and ’ApTiouAas (b.c. 196-189 c.) ; the younger 
Adacov was probably a cousin. 

Fairly certainly, the archonship of TToAiouarpoTos should be dated to 
about this time. It was two generations after the archonship from '^'hich 
dates the inscription published in AeAr. 1923, p. 201 (b.c. 250 c.) ; 
thus it was pretty certainly a generation later than the years of Kaq)iaia5 
(b.c. 223) and ’AOavias (b.c. 222—219)? and about the same time as those of 
’AyoOapxlSas and AicoviouadSoopo?. The same result is leached by working 
from the mention of ’AOavias TIouGicovos as an ephebe under Ka9ia6Tipos 
(b.c. 221—218),^®^ while his son, nouOicov ’AOaviao, was polemarch under 
TToAiouarpoTos ; to judge by this reference, rJoAiouaTpoTos cannot haveheldoffice 
long before b.c. i 8 o. Again, as van Gelder suggests,i®2 the ’ATroAAoScopos 
FaadvSpco w^ho was polemarch under FToAiouaTpoTos is in all probability the 
same as the ’ATToAAdScopos Fiadv 5 pco who w-as an ephebe w'hen ApiaTwv 
was archon of Acraephia (b(c. 190 c.). If BoAiodaTpoTos be rightly placed 
not far from b.c. 180, Holleaux’ dating of the inscriptions referring to the 
institution or renewal of the Ptoia is confirmed ; for the Hueicav ’AOaviao 
w ho was prophet of Apollo and served as one of the Acraephian delegates 
to neighbouring states will be the same as the Ooueicov ’Aeaviao who was 
polemarch of Acraephia under noAioOaTpoTog. Now in b.c. 180 this man 
w'ould still be comparatively young, since his father was an ephebe 
between 221 and 218; so that we have every reason to suppose that he 
was not prophet of Apollo until well after b.c. 180. Thus tlm series of 
inscriptions probably falls between b.c. 170, say, and 146, which Holleaux 
assigns as the lower limit. Our inscription is also connected with an 
inscription which Holleaux has assigned to the same period as the decrees 
referring to the institution or renewal of the Ptoia; for the ©loScopo? 
Tipdpxoo w'ho was an ephebe under TToAiouarpoTos is mentioned as pole- 
march in IG. VH. 4132, the decree in honour of IevokAeos ’ApKsaiAdou. 


IG. VII. 2824, 2822. 

/G. VII. 2824, 2821,2811. 
IG, VII. 2824, 2814, 2820. 
1^9 IG. VII. 2819, 2824. 

1^0 V . p. 105. 


151 BCH. XXIII. p. 198, vi. 

15 “ Mnemosyne y XX\ II. 

153 IG. VII. 2720. 

15 ^ IG. VII. 4135-4142 ; XIV. p. 28 IT. 
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It may possibly be objected that it is difficult to place rfoXiouarpoTos so late 
in view of the character of the script, which Perdrizet says seems earlier 
than that used in the inscriptions which he numbers iv-vii, dating from 
the years of KacpiaiaSj ’Adavias, KaepiaoTipos and ’AyaSoKAeTs. It is, however, 
difficult to endorse this view ; the script of the noAioOcTTpoTos inscription 
appears to resemble closely that of IG. \"II. 2719, from the archonship of 
ZTpoTocpavTos, which is undoubtedly later than those of Ka<picrias, ’A6avias, 
KacpicroTipos and ’Aya6oKA£ls. 

AVe turn now to two archonships which must have been fairly close 
together but cannot be dated exactly; it is even impossible to decide 
whether they should be set before or after b.c. 192. The first of these 
archons, EOdpeaTos, held office later than GeoTiiaos I, and therefore later 
than B.c. 202 (see the series of decrees from the same stone, IG. VII. 310- 
324 ; 'ZTi<pavos and 'A 0 av 65 copos were both priests of Amphiaraus in the 
interval between GsoTiiaos and Eudpeo-Tos). The priesthood of lT£9avos 
probably fell some time after that of AcrobTrcov (b.c. 209-206), since under 
the latter 10091X05 ArmriTpiou was active in Oropus and under the former 
his son, ArtpriT'pios Ico9{Aou; the archonship of EOdpaoTos, as being later 
than the priesthood of lT£9avos, is likely to have been well after b.c. 202. 
On the other hand, it must not be placed too late, for the ApiaToviKos 
Eu9ripou who proposed IG. \TI. 322, one of the inscriptions which date 
from this year, proposed also IG. \TI. 241 during the priesthood of 
"GAuaTTixos ; and 'OAupTnxos was a predecessor of 'AOavoSoopos, whose priest- 
hood was not far removed from the archonship of iTpdTcov. (The Hipyris 
'Apxi'TTTTiSou who proposed T9. Apx* 1892, p. 46, no. 25 was probably 
priest of Amphiaraus under ApiaToiJiaxos and proposed IG. \11. 303 under 
ZTpdTcov.) The Mr|Tp 65 (jopos ‘TpiJirovos who proposed IG. VH. 317, another 
proxeny decree of the year of AOavoScopos, is in all probability the 
MriTpoScopos who was priest of Amphiaraus under the second of our two 
archons. This archon’s name occurs on the left of a stone which bears 
on its front an inscription from the year of Aicoviouaios ; thus he was later 
than Aicoviouaios, and may have been considerably later. Dittenberger 
originally (ad IG. \ II. 299) read 'HpccKAsiTos; on p. 744 he corrects this 
to MvaadpsTos; Leonardos in T9TIP. 1919, 56 { a ) gives as the true reading 
N[iK]aCTap£Tou. 

To this same period belongs the archonship of Av5p6viKos. His 
name occurs in a fragment of the great inscription dealing with the build- 
ing of the temple of Zeus at Lebadea.^^^ Fabricius argues, and his 
argument is accepted by Wilamowitz and Wilhelm, that the funds for the 
rebuilding were provided by Antiochus IV Epiphanes ; it must therefore 
be dated between 175 and 168 — not, as Wilhelm says, 171, for it is by no 
means certain that the Boeotian League was dissolved in b.c. 171. 
Swoboda, for instance, takes the opposite view. The literary evidence is 
inconclusive, but the best interpretation would seem to be that the Romans 
did not formally dissolve the koivov, but took every opportunity of 


IG. \ II. 263: 3 19-32 1. 1^7 De architectura Graeca, p. 15. 

156 Published by Wilhclnij Ud/. XXII. p. 179. 
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weakening it by encouraging independent action on the part of the 
individual cities. In favour of the view that the koivov lingered on is the 
fact that the coinage appears to be federal ; at any rate no issues of the 
individual cities are known for the period between b.c. 171 and 146.^^^ 
But it was a mere shadow of its former self. Thus Perseus could send 
envoys to the separate cities ; thus, too, disputes between Acraephia 
and her neighbours were referred for arbitration to Larissa, not settled by 
the League ; so, too, in the earliest of the Mouseia lists published in 
BCH, XIX, p. 333 ff., the name of the federal archon, Aukivos, is given; 
in the later ones (viiUxi), which must fall before b.c. 146 because of 
the mention of an ’Aymos diro IikOgovos, the Thespian archon alone is 
named. 

It seems likely that two fragmentary inscriptions (/G. \TL 2831 and 
2832) date from just after b.c. 171. They obviously belong to about the 
same time, since the secretary of the first (fsvoKAiSas Tiiicovos) and a 
polemarch of the second (OiAoKpixos Tiiacovos) were both ephebes under 
©eoTiiios II, and since TTTa[iivdbv6as Fapiiiyco is polemarch in both (the 
restoration Fappiyco in 2831 is almost certainly right). These two refer- 
ences suggest a date not before 170. That /G. \TL 2831 was not much 
later than this is suggested by the mention in it of EOpsiAos Ka 9 ia(ao as 
an ephebe ; he, as Dittenberger points out, was almost certainly the son 
(though probably not the eldest son) of Ka^icrias TToAiouiJiEiAco, who was an 
ephebe under ApiaToiaaxos (b.c. 206 Again, ApiaTcov ApiaTOKAsIos 

is an ephebe in 2831, his father ApicttokAeis ApiaTcovos under "iTTTrapxos 
(b.c. 212—205).^^^ On the other hand, if the AicoviouaoScopos AicoviouaoSdopco 
of 2831 be the son of the AiooviouaoScopos Aicoviouao5dbpco who was an ephebe 
in the year of AyadapyiSas,^®^ 2831 can scarcely be earlier than B.c. 165. 
/G. Vn. 2832 may possibly be a few years earlier; but it was a generation 
later than the archonship of ApTiouAas, since in it AvTiyevsis EuScbpco is an 
ephebe and in /G. VII. 2812 his father, EuScopos AvTiyevios; the rTarpcov 
who is archon in it is probably the same as the rfcn-pcov AicovioucroScbpco 
who is mentioned as an ephebe in the military list of Hyettus from the 
year of EukAiSus (soon after b.c. 185) ; the Gdpaoov AiAeitos who is secretary 
in 2832 is the son of AiAeis ©apacovos, polemarch in the archonships of 
ApioTcov and "iTTTrapxos.^^^ We may, therefore, with some confidence assign 
to /G. VII. 2832 the year b.c. 170 as terminus post quern . 

The latest of all our archons is 'Itittovikos. He belongs to the 
shadowy revival of the League after b.c. 146 [v. Dittenberger ad /G. VII. 
2871). It is quite clear that he was a federal archon, not an archon of 
Acraephia, for the formula apycov ev AKpai9(ois finds its parallel in the 
regular dpycov ev ’OyyEicjTcp and no such formula is ever used of the archons 
of the individual states. (ettI 5e ttoAios is the usual phrase when they are 
contrasted with federal archons.) 


Head, Coinage of Boeotia, pp« 88—9-^ Catalos^ue IG. \ II. 2810. 

xliv fl. ; HntoJia yumonmi, p. 333- ''' 
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Archons who held Office earlier than the Last Ql’arter 
OF THE Third Century 

^\'e will now turn to the earlier archons of the League. Earliest of 
all we know was ©iot6Aeis.^®® As Kohler points out/®' the inscription 
which dates from his year {IG. \TL 2407) cannot be far removed in date 
from IG. VII. 2408, since ‘iTT-rrias and AiTobvSas are boeotarchs in both. 
But in this second inscription MaAeKiSaj and AioyiTcov are mentioned as 
boeotarchs and they must be the same as Plutarch’s ‘ MoAkitos ’ and 
AioyEiTMv who led the expedition which ^vas sent to Thessaly to avenge 
the death of Pelopidas.^®® Thus the two inscriptions obviously belong to 
years not far distant from b.c. 364. Kohler attempts to date them more 
exactly, assigning IG. \TL 2408 to B.c. 363 and 2407 to B.c. 366 or 365. 
But as Cary shows in JHS. XLII, 190, the whole ingenious argument rests 
on the assumption that MaAsKiSas and Aioyircov can only have been 
boeotarchs together once ; and yet these very inscriptions show that that 
assumption is false, since ‘l-n-n-ias and AiTcbvSas are boeotarchs in both. 

’ApioTiGov, NiKoAaog and ’AyeiaiviKos held office during the Sacred ^Var 
(v. IG. VII. 2418). 

dapsivias (AeAt. 1923, 219). The inscription from the archonship 
of ’laiJiEiviag is dated by Pappadaki to the end of the fourth century at 
latest, on score of dialect and lettering and also because vEcoTEpoi is used 
instead of the Attic word EcpriPoi which is found in the other Thespian 
inscriptions. It is indeed likely to be rather earlier, since it was evidently 
engraved before ‘ ei ’ became the recognised spelling for the old Boeotian 
long £ — in two cases ei is used in this inscription, in one q, and in the rest 
£ ; according to Bechtel,^®® this change in orthography took place in the 
middle of the fourth century. Pappadaki suggests that the ’EttIteAes who 
was archon of Thespiae under dapsivias was probably the grandfather of 
the ’EttiteAeis who is mentioned as lEpopvTiiicov of Boeotia in BCH. XX\T, 
265, no. 16. This inscription, as showing fifteen Aetolian lEpopvfmovES, 
should belong to the years between b.c. 226 and 222; in any case, the 
mention of Eupu( 3 ios Aukictkou MEyaAoTToAiTris the rhapsode shows that 
the inscription is not to be set far from the Delphic archonship of Callias, 
which Bcloch fixes as b.c. 228. The second TttitAeis may have been 
lEpopvfmcov at an advanced age, but on the whole it seems likely that four 
generations lie between the first and the second and that dcriJEivias should 
be dated not later than the third quarter of the fourth century. 

HzXPtONAAS, EyMEIAOI, TpIAS and O1AOKUMO2, 

In the inscription which dates from the archonship of ’HaypcbySas 
{IG. VII. 2724 b) we find instead of the normal seven dfESpiaTEuovTEs, 
eight; and one of these is a Chalcidian (nEpi-rroAos MikiouAico XoAkiSeus). 
Holleaux has shown in BCH. XIII, 7 ff. that the explanation is that for a 

i».6 *fhe name is restored ibr-TEA leo 2ig. 

Heimeb, XXI\b p. 63G. SIG.^ -yog. 

Plutarch, Felopidas, XXXW 
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short time at the end of the fourth century Chalcis belonged to the 
Boeotian Leagued'^ This period must have ended in b.c. 304, when 
Demetrius Poliorcetes drove the Boeotian garrison out of Chalcisd'- In 
1889 Holleaux fixed as the earliest possible date for the Boeotian conquest 
B.c. 312; but in REG. X. 155 he shows that the conquest cannot have 
taken place before the death of Polemaeus in b.c. 308; that adventurer 
did indeed free Chalcis from Cassander’s soldiers in b.c. 312, but he seems 
to have retained it in his own hands and kept a garrison there. Thus the 
inscription from the archonship of ’HcrxpcbvSas belongs to one of the years 
B.c. 308-304.^'® But, as Holleaux points out, the archonships of E0^elAo5, 
Tpia^ and (fiiAoKcopog cannot be very far distant in date from that of 
’HoxpcovSas, since under all ’OvupotoToj NiKoAdios of Thespiae is prophet; 
further, ’HuxpwvSas is d<p£ 5 piaT£UGov under Tpia^, Tpia^ under EupeiAog and 
EupeiAos under TpiaC <15 iA6kcopo 5, on the other hand, is not so closely con- 
nected with the other three, and, as Dittenberger argues in his note to 
IG. VTI. 3175, probably did not hold office before b.c. 290. 

"HcrxuAog. The name of the Boeotian archon restored as ‘’'HayvAos’ 
(only ‘ ’Hcryu’ remains) is found in a Delphian inscription recording a 
treaty made between the Boeotians on one side and, on the other, the 
xAetolians and ‘ (t>coK£ 0 CTi T0T5 met’ AiTobAcov.’ xAuthorities are agreed that 
the inscription cannot be later than the first years of the third century — 
Bourget and Walek on the score of the general character of the lettering,^’^ 
Pomtow because of the use of ‘ l.’ On the other hand, the treaty shows 
the xAetolian federation as a neighbour of Boeotia and as including part of 
Phocis. It can scarcely, therefore, be much before b.c. 290, since it was 
at this time that Ozolian Locris and Phocis first came into the hands of 
the Aetolians.^' " ^Attempts have been made to fix the date more precisely. 
Walek, by a process of eliminating other dates, refers the inscription to 
the second rising of the Boeotians against Demetrius Poliorcetes, which 
was terminated by the siege of Thebes in b.c. 291. .Against this De 
Sanctis argues that in neither the first nor the second rising were the 
Aetolians and Phocians ‘ either the sole or the most important allies of the 
Thebans,’ as the treaty would lead one to suppose. If it refers to the first 
rising, why are the Spartans not mentioned? If to the second, it is cer- 
tainly extraordinary that it contains no word of Pyrrhus, since he ‘ invase 
appunto la Tessaglia per fare una diversione a loro profitto ’ — a statement 
apparently based on Plutarch, Demetrius, XL, i. i.^"^ 

It must be admitted that De Sanctis’ objection is not conclusive, 
though his own proposal, b.c. 280, certainly provides a suitable setting for 
sueh an alliance. The attack headed by Sparta on Aetolia in that year 
would explain the absence of any reference to allies of either side, and the 
position of Antigonus, together with the fact that Boeotia apparently 

Eretria was at the same time a member ot' the SIG.'^ 366. 

League; r. Holleaux, REG. X. 157. Eei . Phil. XXX\ II. 26^. 

Diod. XX. 100, V, and vi. Rho. X\ , p, 5, xxxiv. 

From the period when Chalcis belonged to Jahrb. Phil. 1897, pp. 748, 786. 

the Boeotian League comes IG. XII. ix. 912, prob- Atti R. Accad. di Torino, 1914, p. 683. 

ably a military list of Chalcis; it is headed ‘ apxovTOS Justin, XXIW i. i-v. 

’Ov[xriaTcot].* 
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recovered her independence precisely at this time/^^ the failure to mention 
Antigonus. 

At the same time, in a period where our sources of information are so 
scanty and so unsatisfactory, it is impossible to decide with certainty 
between the two dates proposed. 

FfoAu^svos. In fixing the date of this archonship there is nothing to 
go on save the dialect and script of the inscription published in ’£91^. 
1909, p. 56. The dialect is pure Boeotian; u has not ousted 01; u, in all 
probability the old Boeotian form, not the later one due to the koivi), is 
used in TToAu^evos and dauAia; there are no traces of Koivf] influence, 
except in the use of cKyovoos instead of gyyovcos and in the fact that Kocrd 
suffers no apocope ; on the first no stress can be laid, since examples appear 
from the beginning of the third century or possibly even earlier ; the 
second is even less significant, for the phrase kt] Kaxd ydv kt^ Kocrd 
OdAaaaav seems to have been imitated from the Attic use and with very 
few exceptions to have preserved the koivt^ form. On the other hand, 
there is no single example of the old Boeotian long £. The inscription is 
written otoixtiSov. These features suggest that it dates from the end of 
the fourth century or the beginning of the third. 

TpdTcov. Novosadsky, in AAL X, p. 216, suggests that because the 
recipient of honours in the decree from the archonship of Tpdrcov was a 
Perrhaebian, the decree is to be assigned to the period when Boeotians 
and Perrhaebians were alike members of Antigonus Doson’s league. The 
inference is obviously a risky one, and the dialect and character of the 
script suggest an earlier date. The first is pure Boeotian, showing no 
trace of koivt] influence and having 01, not u forms; the second, as far as 
can be judged, has early letter forms (Novosadsky gives i, while Ditten- 
berger has z). Thus it seems likely that the inscription is not later than 
the middle of the third century. 

FfAMnEIPlXOI AND XAPOniNOS. 

Dittenberger (ad /G. VII. 4260) conjectured that the archonships of 
HaiJiTTeipixos and XapoTTivos were not far apart; his suggestion was shown 
to be right by the discovery in the Amphiaraum of a large base bearing 
six proxeny decrees. The two on the face were passed in the archon- 
ship of ^a^T^£^plxos5 the second one on the right side of the stone (which, 
according to the custom of Oropus, would be inscribed before the left), in 
that of XapoTTivos. In two other widely separated places in the Amphi- 
araum decrees dating from the two archonships were found together; 
/G. Vn. 4259, from the year of XapoTTivos, was found together with two 
^a^TT£^plxos inscriptions (/G. \TI. 4260 and 4261) on the south side of 
the conduit marked A on the plan in HpaKT. 1884, about level with the 
end of the large TTEpipdbuiov ; the inscriptions ’£97^. 1919, p. 74, nos. 105 
and 106 (napTreipixos) and 107 (Xapoirlvos) were found ‘ poppdOev toov 
flaOpcov Iv Tcp OoTEpop 5 copaTicp.’ Thus it is probable that XapoTtivos w^as the 


Beloch, op. at. I\*. i, p. 250, n. i. 


'E9r|M. 1919. p. 54, nos. 98-103. 
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immediate successor of TTapTr£ipi)(os ; any rate, there can have been no 
long interval between them. 

The dates of the two depend on the mention of an Opuntian as the 
proposer of a proxeny decree in the archonship of XapoTrivos — ^A i6u[jiijicov 
’EiTap^oaTco ’OiroevTios, who proposed IG. \TL 393 and T9TIP. 1919, p. 75, 
no. 107.^^“ On this fact as basis the most varied theories have been built. 
Holleaux originally argued that Opuntian Locris belonged to the Boeotian 
League between b.g. 234 and 198.^^^ Later he treated his earlier argu- 
ments as insufficient and was inclined to refer the two inscriptions to a 
possible earlier period of Boeotian ascendancy over Locris at the end of 
the fourth century. An advance was made when it was demonstrated 
from inscriptions found at Delphi that Opuntian Locris was won by 
Boeotia early in b.c. 272/®'^ but it still remained doubtful how long the 
Boeotian domination lasted. Klaffenbach was inclined to accept Holleaux’ 
view that the references in Livy and Polybius to Opuntian Locris during 
the Social War show that it was at that time a part of Boeotia ; Beloch 
took the opposite view; and he is proved right by the mention in an 
inscription dating from the archonship of AukTvos of an Opuntian along 
with four Boeotians as victors in the Mouseia ; thus in one of the years 
between b.g. 209 and 206 Opuntian Locris was independent. No argu- 
ment against this inference can be drawn from the fact that Halae was 
still Boeotian in one of the archonships of OiAcov and Larymna at some 
time between b.g. 178 and 146 (r.) ; for these two places remained 
permanently Boeotian. Since there seems to be no obvious occasion 
on which Boeotia could have lost control of Opus had she possessed it at 
the time when she freed herself from the yoke of Aetolia, it seems natural 
to accept Beloch’s contention that Opus remained a member of the 
Boeotian League until b.c. 245 ; in that year she passed under Aetolian 
domination along with Boeotia, and escaped from it at the same time, but 
remained independent from b.c. 236 to the beginning of her second and 
more lasting subjection to Aetolia in b.c. 198. But this theory, too, must 
be modified, and again owing to a Delphian inscription ; for in the 
Soteria list dating from the archonship of Aristagoras, placed by Beloch 
in B.c. 254, a Eux^plSas TTrixdpou ’Ottouvtios is mentioned as victorious 
Tpaycp 56 s. Thus the subjection of Opus to Boeotia can have lasted only 
until B.c. 254. The following observations confirm the theory of a date 
between b.c. 272 and 255 for the archonships of naiiiTEipixos and 
XapoTTivos. First, a decree which has survived in two all but identical 
copies from the archonship of rTapTOipixos was proposed by 'Tv 5 ios 
TriAsyovco HAaTaieus. This is the sole example of the name ‘ "EvSios ’ 
which occurs in IG. \TL Accordingly, it is exceedingly likely that it is 
the same ''Ev 5 ios who was kpopviiiicov of Boeotia in the Delphic archon- 

These two inscriptions are all but identical XIX, p. 445. 

copies of the same decree. Plut. Sulla. XX\d ; Strabo, IX. 405 : Paus. 

BCH. XVI. pp. 466-470. XXIII. 7, XXI\'. 5. 

REG. X. p. 178. IG. \TL 4137. 

SIG. 41 7-41 9; A 7 io, XIV. p. 282; Klaffen- 424. 

bach, Klio. XX. p. 76; Beloch, op. cit. I\\ li, 431 If. IG. \dl. 4261 and 'E9riy. 1919, 54, no. 99. 

186 bCH. XIX. p. 332, no. vi. 
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ship of Pleiston, dated by Beloch to b.c. 265.^®- Again, the Locrian who 
proposed IG. ^'II. 393 and ’Eipriii. 1919, 75, no. 107 was called Ai6uiji|jicov 
(or AiSuiicov, as the name is spelt in the second inscription). Once more, 
no other example of the name is mentioned in the indices of IG. VII ; it 
is, therefore, almost irresistible to identify this AiSupcov with the lEpopvfiPcov 
AiSupcov of the archonship of Athambus (b.c. 268, according to Beloch). 
It need cause no surprise that an Opuntian could play so prominent a 
part in the country which had absorbed his own ; for we have the example 
of the Opuntian NiKaaiyopos, \vho was twice boeotarch and once hipparch — 

615 yap £vi TToAspois dyt)aaTo tccv dadAgurav 

VlKaV £K TTOTSpCOV TrjAoOsV dpVUlJEVOS 

Kai TpiTov iTnrficov.^®^ 

It is fortunate that it has proved possible to date these two archon- 
ships with comparative accuracy ; for the inscriptions from them furnish a 
welcome and in some respects an unexpected picture of the Boeotian 
dialect in the first half of the third century. One striking fact is that 
there is no single example of a patronymic adjective — though this is the 
less surprising in that there is in the decrees no example of the context 
\vhere these adjectives survived the longest — namely, a list of names in the 
genitive. Apart from this absence of patronymic adjectives and from the 
neglect of the digamma in writing oiKiag, one of the inscriptions, from the 
year of Xapomvos, is written in pure Boeotian dialect, completely 
uninfluenced by koivt) — except, indeed, in the formula kt) xavd yav kt] 
Kavd QdAaaaav, where, as almost invariably, the characteristic Boeotian 
apocope of the preposition is absent. The old Boeotian 01 is used 
throughout.^®^ Early letter forms are used {e.g. i), and the inscription is 
engraved otoixtiSov. It was this inscription in particular, together with 
the military list from Lebadea, IG. VIE 3068, 1®® which suggested to 
Holleaux a fourth-century date for XapoTrlvos. 

The other inscriptions show the most remarkable diversity of forms, 
especially in the writing of u for the older 01. For example, IG. VIE 393 
has tO 6 dpu, tw kwco, but outoI ; TcpriiJi. 1919, no. lOl toT Sapoi, too kuvco 
and auTwi ; IG. VH. 4260 to! Sdnoi, avToi, but tco kuvco; 4261 tu 5 dnu, 
but TCO Koivcd ; ’E<pr|n. 1919, no. 98 ‘01’ forms consistently; 99 ‘ u ’forms 
with the exception of toTs irpo^evoig. Marks of Koivfi influence are 
numerous, Ecprip. 19195 no. loi has Kai twice; no. 99 has EuspytTais 
(though, according to Buttenwieser, this spelling is found only in verbal 
endings and in the words Kai, Skaios and TTAaTaieus) ; IG. ATI. 4261 has 
iaoTeAsiav and sipavas (the latter occurs also in ’Ecprip. 1919, no. 107), 
E<pr|p. 19195 has sip^vris and yfjv ; IG. ATI. 4260, ’E<j)r|p. 1919, 


BCH. XXN'I. 250. 

SIG.^ 482. 

IG. IX. i. 270. 

Dittenbrrger reads Fikiocs, but Leonardos in 
’E9riM. iqi9, 79 maintains that the first letter of' the 
word is K and a mere stonecutter\s mistake for o. 

It may, howe\er, be noted that IG. \'IL 3068 


has the form drrEypatpavTo, and that hitherto it has 
been doubtful whether this form occurs before the 
middle of the third century. The inscription from 
Copae, which is apparently the earliest of the inscrip- 
tions in which it is used, cannot be dated exactly 
{IG. ML :278i}; v. Buttenwieser, op. cit.\ Sadee, 
op. cit. 22, 
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io6 have OauTTipixco, IG. VII. 4260, 4261 and probably 'E<pr|pi. 1919, 99 
TTaiiTrapixco ; IG, VII. 4260 has jcbaas. In the two words oiKias and 
laoTsAiay, the cases where the digamma is written about equal those 
where it is omitted. In most cases Kij kotoc yav Kr\ kcxtcx OdAocrrav is 
written, without apocope of the preposition; in one {IG. VII. 4260), ki^ 
KUToc yav Kf) kot OdAorrav. 

The follow ing table may give some idea of the varieties of spelling in 
the different inscriptions. ‘X’ is used to represent the normal usage in 
any one inscription. 
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Some of the examples of koivt) influence should perhaps be ascribed 
to the carelessness of Oropian stonecutters used to engraving inscriptions 
in the koivt) spoken in their native towm. 

"AvTiycov. A decree in the year of Haiimipixos and one in that of 
"AvTiycov were proposed by a AuaavSpos NlEiAiyco "thpcoTnos; on the 
other hand, the year of 'AvTiycov is connected wdth the second archonship of 
OiAcov by the fact that EOpouAos ’ApOvTou "OOpdoTiios, who proposed tw'o 
decrees in the former, also proposed one in the latter.^^^ At first sight it 
seems possible that the second AuaavSpos might be a grandson of the 
first and that the archonship of AvTiycov might fall rather later than the 
second year of OiAcov; but this appears unlikely wTen w^e observe that 
EOpouAos ’AiiuvTou w^as active long before OiAcov II, having proposed a 
decree under 'Eppaios in b.c. 229 at latest. We must therefore suppose 


IG . VIL 281, 282, 273. 


IG . 4260, 280. 
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that the archonship of 'AvTiycov fell about half-way between the year of 
TTaiJiTrsipixos and the second year of OiAcov and that the political activity 
of Auaav5pos also extended over a considerable period. It follows that 
the archonship of TTapTreipixos is in all probability to be placed towards 
the end of the period b.c. 272-255; otherwise the careers of the two 
politicians will be made improbably long. 

lapoKAeis. As Pappadaki shows, MapoKAeis mentioned in AeAt. 1923, 
228 as ex-archon of the League and commander of the victorious 
Thespian contingent to the Pamboeotia is the same as the MapoKAeTs of 
457 who went on an embassy to the TeyviTai when the Mouseia 
were converted to an dycov crTecpaviTris ; he also went to Athens on the 
same errand. Jamot argued that the reorganisation of the Mouseia 
cannot have taken place before b.c. 246; but his argument is invalid, 
since it depends on the assumptions that the federal archon AukTvos held 
office before b.c. 246 and that Opus belonged to Boeotia betw^een b.c. 234 
and ig8. All that can be inferred from the mention of AukTvos as archon 
in the Mouseia list published in BCH, XIX, p. 332, no. vi is that the 
reorganisation took place before b.c. 206. Pappadaki, indeed, argues that 
general probability is in favour of the reorganisation and extension of the 
games having taken place before the great disaster of Chaeronea in 
b.c. 245 ; and it may be freely admitted that his theory is strongly sup- 
ported by Polybius’ description of the state of affairs in Boeotia in the 
half-century after Chaeronea. But however strong a probability, it 
remains a probability, not a certainty ; and as far as our inscription goes, 
it is difficult to date it before the middle of the third century, in view' of 
the complete absence of patronymic adjectives, the consistent use of u for 
01 forms and the admixture of late letter forms in the script — both ^ and 
Z are found, A and A, £ (once) and Z, P and n. There may, of course, 
have been a considerable interval between the time when 'lapoKAeig 
served as envoy announcing the enlargement of the Mouseia and the 
time when, as ex-federal archon, he commanded the Thespian contingent 
to the Pamboeotia. 

TpmSiobvSas. Dialect and script alike, as Pappadaki points out, mark 
the inscription from the archonship of T[jiTr£5icbv5as as belonging to the 
third century. He himself is inclined to assign it to the second half of the 
century on the grounds that ctos is spelt without a F and that an Aetolian 
form such as Xopaieiois is impossible before the battle of Chaeronea and 
the ascendancy of Aetolia over Boeotia ; the second of these grounds fails 
to carry conviction ; the borrowing of a grammatical form does not imply 
political subjection and may well have taken place during the earlier part 
of the century. As for the first, in the inscriptions which date from the 
years of FTauTrEipixos and XapoirTvos, before the turn of the century, we 
have noted several cases of the neglect of the digamma. There is, then, 
no really valid reason for denying that this inscription may belong to the 
first half of the third century — to w hich its dialect and script, as Pappadaki 


IG. VII. 1735. 


BCH. XIX, 31 1. 
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himself says, are entirely suitable ; though we cannot deny that it may 
belong to the second half of the century. 

\Ve come now to three archonships which have already been men- 
tioned more than once incidentally — those of AopKuAos and the archons of 
AeAt. 1923, pp. 200 and 201, whose names have perished. The two last 
inscriptions are found on the same stone from Acraephia with three 
others; on the front of the stone is the inscription printed on p. 201, on 
the right side that on p. 193 (the remission of a debt to the city by one 
(ppouvixos), on the left side first the military list printed on p. 200, then 
the inscription A from p. 197, then B from p. 190. It is natural to assume 
that the front of the stone was inscribed first and the sides not long after ; 
and the assumption is confirmed for the inscriptions on the left side of the 
stone by the fact that ApiaTOKAeis riaamijios is polemarch on p. 201 and 
ApicrroKAeis FTaaiTipco in A. Thus the three inscriptions, p, 200, p. 201 
and p. 197 (A) may be regarded as of approximately the same age ; though 
if the TlTGoioKAeis Ae^iAocco who is mentioned as an ephebe in the military 
list on p. 200 be the same as the one who is named among the ETrayysApevoi 
TOCS Acftyas in A (he may be his grandson), there will probably be some 
little interval between these two inscriptions. Now the inscriptions printed 
on pp. 200 and 201 of AeAt. 1923 (for shortness I shall refer to these 
inscriptions as ' 200 ’ and ' 201 ’) both appear to belong to a period about 
a generation before the first archonship of Ka9i(j(as (b.c. 223) ; 

Ka9ia65oopos ©epcovos is an ephebe in ^ 200 ; ©Epcov Ka9io'o5cbpco under 
Ka9iaias I; TTtooiokAeis [KaAAiKAjEios polemarch in 201, KaAAixAeTs Otcadio- 
kAeTos under AOavias (b.c. 222“2I9). That Ka9(aa£i KAicovos^is pole- 
march in ^ 201,’ and his son, KAioov Ka9iaaios, in the inscription which 
is engraved next but one to that from the archonship of 2TpoT69avTos 
(b.c. 190 r.), suggests that ' 200 ’ and ' 201 ’ can be very little earlier than 
B.c. 250. Again, these inscriptions are two generations earlier than those 
from the archonships of 'AyuOapylSas (soon after b.c. 185), AicoviouaoScopos 
(b.c. 185 c.) and TloAiouaTpoTOs (b.c. 180 c.) ; for TTtcoicov Aapocrpico is P^l^- 
march in ' 200 ’ and his grandson, fTTcoicov AapaTpico, under AyaOapxiSas,"^^ 
MeAitcov EuSdpco and Idpixos Moupcovos, ephebes in *^201,’ and their grand- 
sons of the same names under TToAioucttpotos and AicoviouaoScopos.*^^ These 
references all point to a date about b.c. 250. 

Not far removed from these archonships is that of AopKuAos, for 
"^ApioToyEiTcov ^Evcbvios is secretary in 201 and polemarch^ in /G. ^ H* 
2716, from the archonship of AopKuAos; but clearly AopKuAos is the earliest 
of the archons in question, since in /G. MI. 2716 the old term eup£096pcos 
is used, in ^ 200 ’ and ^ 201 ’ the later TrEAT096pa5. A date about b.c. 265 
will be found to suit all the conditions best. First, OtcoiokAeis AOavoScbpios 
was polemarch under AopKuAos, and his grandson of the same name under 
Kcx9io'6Ti|ios (b.c. 221 — 218) ; then Nikcov MeAictcjco was an ephebe of 
Acraephia under AopKuAos, and his grandson, Nikcov MsAicaco, under 

BCIL, p. 193, IK), iii and 193, no. i. 

2^5 BCH. XXIII. 198, no. vi. 


BCH. XXIII, 197, no. IV. 

202 JG. Vn. 27^0. 

203 BCH XXIII. 193, no. li. 
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’AyaaaiyiTcov,-^^ who held office in Acraephia before lTpoT69avTos, was 
archon of the League (bx. 190 c.). ©paacbvSas Mvaaiao was an ephebe 
under AopKuAos, and his great-grandson, Mvaaias 0paacov5do, under the 
archon of Acraephia from whose year of office dates IG, VIL 2721 
this archon was at least two years later than lTpoT69avTos. This last 
reference suggests that the archonship of AopKuAos is unlikely to have been 
later than b.c. 265 ; the two following considerations show that it cannot 
have been much earlier. rfaTpoKAsis MocvTiao was an ephebe under AopKuAos, 
^vhile his son, MavTias flaTpoKAEios, was secretary under Aycx 6 apxi 5 «s 
(soon after b.c. 185).-^^ Secondly, an ApyiAios AaoviKiog is polemarch of 
Acraephia in IG. \ II. 2716, and a man of the same name is mentioned 
in the list of Orchomenians who served as cavalry under Alexander.-® ‘ 
Both names are so rare that it would be trusting too much to coincidence 
to deny all connexion between the two men who bore them. To identify 
them would be to set the archonship of AopKuAog far too early to satisfy 
the conditions of the references we have quoted. We must therefore 
suppose that the second ’ApyiAiog was the grandson of the first. But if so, 
he is unlikely to have been polemarch before b.c. 265. 

It is impossible to attach any weight to Van Gelder's suggestion 
that the archonship of AopKuAog must be put back to the end of the fourth 
century or very beginning of the third, because the polemarch ApyiAiog 
must be identified with the "ApyiAiog of the Orchomenian inscription. 
He gives his own case away when he writes ^ nisi forte nepos potius 
intellegendus est titulo nostro, vel pronepos.’ (Apart from the difficulty 
of dates, it is more probable that a descendant of an Orchomenian should 
hold high office in Acraephia than an Orchomenian who had migrated to 
Acraephia at a mature age.-^®) On this arbitrary assumption as to the 
date of AopKuAos \"an Gelder bases his whole framework of dates for the 
Boeotian archons ; the argument, though ingenious, is throughout based 
on insufficient evidence and embodies results so improbable as the dating 
of Ka9iaias to B.C. 180, while Kaq>iu 6 Ti[xos is placed in b.c. 240, although 
his name comes in an inscription to the right of that from the archonship 
of Ka9icrias on the Acraephian stone described in BCH, XXIII. pp. 198 IF. 

AyeAcov. In the inscription printed on p. 200 of AeAt. 1923 a certain 
HtcoiokAeTs Ae^iAdco is mentioned as an ephebe; it may be the same man 
or conceivably his grandfather, who is one of the ETrayyeAiJEVoi Tag Adyas in 
AeAt. 1923, 197. The name is also found as that of an d965piaT8ucov in 
the inscription of the federal dedication from the archonship of AyeAcov. 
This inscription appears from its dialect to be later than the three 
inscriptions we have been discussing; there are, as Holleaux points out, 
no patronymic adjectives, though in a list of names in the genitive these 
adjectives are often found at a period when they are going out of general 
use— ‘ molestae genetivorum cumulationis vitandae causa,’ as Dittenberger 

IG. \ II. 27 1 B. that the three polemarchs who are mentioned in so 

BCIL XXIIL 193, no. ii. many of the public documents of Boeotian towns 

l(i. \ II. 320b. are not the polemarchs of the individual cities, but 

209 Mnemosyne, XXIX. 28 1. of the League! 

210 To get over this difficulty, \’an Gelder suggests 
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says. Again, an inscription like the present is just the place where we 
should expect to find operating the other factor which has been adduced 
to explain the survival of these patronymic adjectives — namely, the con- 
servatism^ which retains old forms in the nomenclature of officials, par- 
ticularly in a religious context. Another feature which would make it 
difficult to date the inscription long before the middle of the third century is 
that the older Boeotian oi has been displaced by u. Thus the dedication 
gives the impression of belonging to a rather later period than AeAt. 
19^3? 200 and 201 ; accordingly, if the nTcoioKXeis Ae^iAaco of ^ 200 ’ be not the 
sarne as the one of p. 197, it is the first and younger of the two who is to 
be identified with the official of /G. VII. 2724 (c), the inscription from the 
archonship of AyeAcov. In any case the latter is probably the fTTcoioKAeis 
who was hpoiiVTiiacov in the Delphic archonship of Callias (b.g. 228, 
according to Beloch) . The archonship of AyeAcov is, however, unlikely to 
have been later than, say, b.c. 230, since under him ©loyiToov ’OvaaiiJico 
was secretary to the d 9 £ 5 piaT£uovT 6 s ; he must have been the father of the 
^Ovdaiiios ©loyiTovos of the Nicareta inscription, and this "Ovdaipos was 
a contemporary of the federal archon 'Ovdaipios. (There is no adequate 
ground for identifying the two, as Holleaux does in BCH. XXIII. 14; 
the name ' ’Ovdcripos ’ is a fairly common one in Boeotia.) 

The same mixture of patronymic adjectives and genitives as we 
have noted in the AopKuAos group of inscriptions characterises /G. VII. 
1795, from the archonship of nou0oov,“i^ and suggests that it belongs to 
the same period in the middle of the third century, though it is impossible 
to date the inscription more precisely. 

In discussing the dedications of the Boeotian League, Holleaux groups 
with the two just mentioned others from the years of AouaipivacrTos, Capias 
^la|i£iviK£Tao and Mvdcjcov. But the grounds he adduces do not necessarily 
show really close temporal relationship. The last-named archon, Mvdcrcov, 
needs no discussion ; he is clearly the archon of the Aegosthena lists ; and 
held office between b.g. 214 and 212. The dialect (in particular the u 
forms which have displaced the old Boeotian 01 forms) and the script of 
the inscription in question are entirely suitable to this date. 

As for Sapias, his archonship is probably to be assigned to the second 
half of the third century. He is mentioned as archon of the League in 
/G. VII. 3207, as i£p£us tgov Kapipcov in /G. VII. 2420 and 2477 and also 
in 2463. In 1673 a son of 'lapEiviKETas, whose name is not legible on the 
stone, is mentioned as d9£8piocT£ucov. It is natural to restore the lost name 
as Capias, for it is clear that the inscription is of the same date as /G. VII. 
3207, since in both Aiviag "EpoTicovos Geictttieus is prophet. The natural 
restoration cannot, however, be right, as the last two letters of the name 
are according to Lolling -kco ; thus it must be a brother of Capias and not 


Pappadaki, AeAt. 1923, 200. The first letters of the name are lost: Ditten- 

/G. \TL3I72: also 3173, 3181, 3178, berger restored HouJOcovos; in any case it appears 

Lolling’s readings show that Holleaux was improbable that the name can be ‘ Myoccrcov/ as 
mistaken in saying that the inscription contained no Holleaux thought, 
patronymic adjectives. 
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Ia^^as himself. In this whole set of inscriptions the only indication of 
date apart from dialect and script is that in IG. VII. 3207 a rTouOcov 
KaAAiyiTovog ’OOpcoTTios is one of the d965piocT6uovT8s. Now a fTuOcov 
KaAAiyeiTovos was prominent in Oropus at the beginning of the second 
century ; he proposed decrees in the years when MoAottos, ’OAuiiTnyos and 
KTriai9Gov were priests of Amphiaraus and not long before the priest- 
hoods of ^TiivOapos and 'EpiJioKpdTrjs-"^' The date of the archonship of 
Saiiias depends on whether the TIouOoov KaAAiyiTovos of IG, ATI. 3207 be 
considered the same as the riuOicov of the Oropus inscriptions or as his 
grandfather; the different spelling is, of course, of no significance, as 
IG. \ II. 3207 is an inscription of the League, written in dialect, while the 
Oropian inscriptions in which all other mentions of members of this 
family occur are in koivt). If we decide to make the identification we 
must place the archonship of laiaiag after b . c . 202, because there is cer- 
tainly no space for it between b . c . 224 and 202, and probably none 
between b . c . 230 and 224; to set it earlier than this would make rTouOcov 
too young to be an d9e5piaTE0cov. AVe have, therefore, to choose between 
two periods, after b . c . 202 and before b . c . 230 (not necessarily long before, 
since it is not unlikely that a man should be d9£5piocT£UGov at an advanced 
age ; so that there need be by no means two full generations between the 
archonship of Zapias and the period of the activity of TTOOcov KaAAiyiTovos 
in the politics of Oropus). 

In deciding the question we must take into consideration the inscrip- 
tion published in BCH. XXIII. 588. In this inscription the two priests 
are Oo^ivos AOavoSobpios and MapsiviKSTas SaiJirios. The latter is almost 
certainly either the father or the son of our Ia^^as MapiEiviKETao ; that he 
is the son is suggested, as Homolle points out,“^^ by the fact that Oo^ivos 
appears to take precedence of him, whereas the name of Zajjiias precedes 
that of Oo^Ivos in the three inscriptions printed in IG, VH. 2420; Oa 
regie du college/ says Homolle, ‘ devait etre comme a Delphes, que le 
plus ancien des deux pretres occupait le premier rang; le deuxieme y 
montait a son tour quand son ancien venait a mourir ou quittait sa 
place.' There is one slight difficulty— that there are in our inscription 
three Clabirarchs, whereas in the last inscription of IG, VII. 2420 there 
are two. According to Dittenberger's suggestion (ad IG. VII. 2428) the 
college was gradually reduced, from four to three and from three to two; 
thus the BCH. inscription should be earlier than IG, VII. 2420. But the 

IG \ II. yy] and 335, 342, 34H and 36S. bound together by the repeated mention of rTuOcov 

ZiTtxSacpos held office at least two \ears later and ’ApiCTTavSpos KaAAiysiTovos as proposers, ffip- 
than Aacbtrwv, i e. than b.< . 204-207 { v. I(r. \ II. poKpocTrjs w'as about the same period as ’OAunmyos, 
263-263. E(pr|n tb(j2, 30, no. 791; since all the since nAourapyiSTis C*iA(crrou moved decrees under 
priests of Amphiaraus for the years between b.c. 207 both {IG. \ll 360, 361, 343 1, and 00 } wv K^AAiyd- 
and 202 are known, he mu^t have been after b.c. 202. tovos proposed the decree which is engraved imme- 
OAOpruxos was later than zmvGapos \IG. All. 340, diately before those from the year of ‘Ep^ioKpctTBS 
3411. MoAotto; was earlier than SrrivSapos \ IG. (IG. AUI. 3371. Thus it seems likely that all these 
^ 335 -* 336 - but no long interval can separate priests held office at the beginning of the sec»>nd 

them, since decrees trom both \ears occur in the century, 
series on the monuinent of Curio \IG. ATI. 337-343) ; IG. ATI. 338, 357. 

these inscriptions gi\e the impression ot having BC//. XXIII, p. 588. 

been cngraced at the same period, and are further 
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argument, although ingenious, is based on too slight a foundation to be 
compelling ; all the evidence of the three inscriptions at our disposal 
warrants us in saying is that the number of Cabirarchs varied at different 
times. Nothing can be inferred from the fact that patronymic adjectives 
are used consistently in this inscription and only twice in 7 G. MI. 2420, 
for the use was an unconscionable time in dying, and sporadic instances 
occur long after genitives had become the usual practice — e.g, the proxeny 
grant by Orchomenus to the minister of Ptolemy IV. On the other 
hand, genitives were used as early as b.c. 319-304; witness "HaxpicbvSas 
©loiivdcrTco and ‘HpoScopog Eukoouco in /G. VII. 2724 [b). At the same time, 
there is no example of the use of a patronymic adjective later than the 
end of the third century, so that we may perhaps regard this date as the 
lower limit for our inscription. The second half of the third century is 
the date suggested by other features of the dialect, in particular by the 
consistent use of u forms in place of the older 01 forms. The evidence of 
script tells the same way ; the lettering, says Homolle, ' parait indiquer 
la deuxieme moitie du troisieme siecle. 0 , O, O plus petits, Fomega varie 
de dimension de meme de forme, A avec la barre arrondie, M droit et 
tres ouvert, N a jambages inegaux, B, P, K tres allonges. Extremites des 
lettres fleuronees ou du moins evasees.’ 

If Samias’ son was priest of the Cabiri in the second half of the third 
century, the question is settled ; Samias’ archonship must fall before 
B.c. 230. This dating is supported by the evidence of script and dialect 
in the case of four of the five inscriptions in question. IG, \TI. 2477 we 
will leave out of account ; it differs from the other three inscriptions in its 
lettering and in being written in koivt). TiiaoKpiTos and not Oo^Tvos is the 
fellow-priest of 2a[jiias, and the name ^ TiiioKpiTos ’ comes second, so that 
even if other evidence permitted it would be difficult to regard him as the 
predecessor of Oo^ivos. These three considerations make it seem likely 
that the I!aiiias in question is a later member of the same house, possibly 
the son of the laiisiviKETas of BCH. XXIII and grandson of our laMias. 
The other four inscriptions, IG, VH. 1673, 2420, 2463 and 3207, are all 
written in lettering appropriate to the middle or third quarter of the 
third century, and on the whole the evidence of dialect tells the same way. 
1673 appears indeed at first sight to be obviously late, but such forms as 
Au and Korrd in Dittenberger's text are restorations ; in OOppaAos we have, 
it is true, a spelling due to koivt) influence ; but the inscriptions from the 
years of ITanTreipixos and Xapoirlvos have shown us how strong this influence 
could be even before the turn of the century. 2420, on the other hand, 
is free of Koivfj influence, and contains such genuine old Boeotian forms as 
TpeTTESSiTag. The 01 forms of 2420 and 3207 are of little help in dating; 
they might be the old forms surviving or the newer ones introduced from 
the Koivf] ; but it would be surprising to And an inscription of the last 
quarter of the third century where they were used consistently. 2420 
contains a rare form in Tpis; according to Buttenwieser, this is a late 
form only found after the end of the third century ; but there is another 


IG, VII. 3166. 
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instance in the Nicareta inscription [IG. \ 11 . 3 ^ 72 ? ^ 55 ) ? according 

to Bechtel it is an old Boeotian form to be compared with the Cretan 
Tpiivs. There is, however, an undoubtedly koivti feature in the v £9£X- 
KuoTiKov of 1 . 35. In 3207 it is noticeable that there are no patronymic 
adjectives, and, further, that the koivt) word lapaTEuoo is used instead of 
the Boeotian iapd 56 co ; this feature possibly makes a date much before 
B.c. 230 unlikely. On the other hand, the lettering appears to be more 
appropriate to the third than the second century. 

Thus both dialect and script support the dating of the archonship of 
laixias laiisiviKETao to the third quarter of the third century. 

^\ith Aouai[Jivacrros, the third archon of the group, as with Xaiaias, 
there are two possible dates — either the twenty years or so after b.c. 250 
or the beginning of the second century; for, as Pappadaki points out, the 
MavTias NiKOKAeiSao who is one of the d9£5piaT£uovT£5 under Aouaiiivaoros 
hails from Acraephia, not Anthedon; and a MavTias NiKOKAiSao is pole- 
march in the military list of Acraephia (AeAt. 1923, p. 201), which wx 
have already dated to about the middle of the third century. If they are 
the same, Aoucri[jivacTTOs must have held office at the earlier of the two 
possible periods; if the first be a grandson of the second, at the later. 
Again, script tells in favour of the first alternative; the evidence of the 
dialect is more difficult to assess. As in the Xa[iias inscriptions, the 01 
forms are used. There are tw o koivt] forms — the use of An for the Boeotian 
Ai and KaTd without apocope before Tdv; but neither tells strongly against 
the earlier date ; for, according to Buttenw ieser. An is found from the 
middle of the third century on and KaTd towards the end of the third 
century. No stress can be laid on the £ in AoopoOEOs ApicTsao TTAaTaieus, 
since Plataca, like Thespiae, Thisbe and Chorsiae, kept £ before vowels 
when the rest of Boeotia had i.“-“ NiKOKA£i 5 ao does show the koivt] influence ; 
the same name is spelt in AeAt. 1923, p. 201 with the Boeotian i. But 
this form is common at all times after the first half of the third century. 
The dialect, then, offers no obstacle to the placing of AouaiiivaaTog w here 
the script of /G. \TL 1672 and the mention in it of MavTias NiKOKAniSao 
suggest— not long after the middle of the third century. 

FaoTias. The letter forms of IG. \TI. 3083 seem to suggest that it 
dates from the end of the third century. The dialect is unaffected by 
KOIVT) — its use of u, not 01, forms and the digamma in FaaTias and Fsxia 
suggest the same date, or at any rate one not later than the beginning of 
the second century. No inference as to date can be drawm from Ooairis; 
these o forms are found occasionally from the beginning of the third 
century on; e.g. IG. \ II. 3125, 1 . 25 (00^96900). 

IcboTpoTos. This archon's name occurs in an inscription of Chorsiae 
(IG. \TI. 2390). Since the stone is lost and there is no record of letter 


op. at. I, p. 241. 222 Buttemvieser, op. at. 

IG. \'II. ib72. 
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forms, and since none of the persons mentioned are known from other 
references, we have only the dialect to rely on in dating the inscription. 
To judge from this, it can scarcely be earlier than the middle of the third 
century, for three of the other inscriptions on the same stone have the 
newer u forms for the more usual oi ones; nor long after the end of the 
century, since in IG, \H, 2388 the initial digamma is written in the word 
FuKia. 

Two archons, SwTeipiyos and 'Apai9pcbv5as, are mentioned in unpub- 
lished ephebe lists from Thespiae in the museum at Thebes. Both appear 
to belong to the second half of the third century. 

Note on the Age Qualification for the Offices of Polemarch 
AND Secretary to the Polemarchs in the Boeotian Cjties 

In this paper it has been assumed, as is mentioned on p. 73, that thirty was the minimum 
age for a polemarch or secretary to the polemarchs in the cities of Bocotia. I have treated 
this as a mere assumption because there is no external evidence bearing on the point. 
There is plenty of evidence in the inscriptions themselves ; but, as I have pointed out, 
there are few cases in which it is possible to fix the date of an archon of the Boeotian League 
\v ith perfect certainty. II, however, Holleaux' dating of AukTvos and the dates of Kacpiaiag, 
'Adavias, Ka9iCT6Ti[ios and 'AyaeoKAsTs be accepted (there is, I think it will be admitted, 
an exceedingly strong probability in favour of bothy there are clear cases of men of under 
forty holding office as polemarchs and secretaries ; lor OiAoKAiSas 'AaKAaTrivco was an 
ephebe under 'AyaOoKAeTg (b.c. 220-:2I7i and secretary under AukIvos (b.c. 209-207 j ; 
and 'A^eivoKAeU ©£|i<^vo5 was an ephebe under 'AGaviag (B.c. 222-2 ic)i and polemarch 
under Aukivos.--^ Then there is Ka9iCTias FfoAiowiJieiAco. who w*as an ephebe under 
"ApiaTopaxos iB.c. 206 r.'i and secretary under AaiiocTpios II (b.c. 200-192?).“-^ Tirixapeu 
Aiouctcovos must have been well under lorty in the year of "AyaOapxlSas (not long alter 
b.c. 185), when he w'as polemarch of Acraephia ; for his father. AioOacov TTiixdptog, was 
an ephebe under Ka9!a‘6Tiiios (B.c. 221-218 These cases are perhaps exceptional; 
the career of IIoAioukAeTs Mvaaivco was probably more typical 1 he was secretary in the 
year of 'ApxiouAas : in the archonship ol' O iAo^evos, w'hich was close to that of "ApTiouAas, 
his son was an ephebe, so that TToAioukAeTs must have been well over forty during his 
secretaryship; he was polemarch about b.c. 185 under 'Aya6apxi5as and Geotimos II, 
w'hen he must have been over fifty --"1. So too GioSoopog Aai^oviKco must have been about 
fifty \vhcn he was polemarch in the archonship of Euiiapi5a5 ib.c. 200' , for his son was 
twenty in b.c. 204 lOiAoav II KaAoKAiSas MavTi^Evco \vas an ephebe under Ka9ia6Ti^o9 

(B.c. 221-218) and polemarch shortly before b.c. 190, when 'AyaacnyiTcov was archon of 
Acraephia.--® Kauioov Titicovo^ \vould be wtII over forty in b.c. 203 1 Aicoviouaios 1 when he 
was polemarch, since his son was an ephebe about b.c. 200 1 EOiiapiSash-^® However, 
though these and many similar cases shew that the eponymous magistrates of the Boeotian 
towns were often men of fifty and more, the instances quoted above are sufficient to show 
that the minimum age of both polemarchs and secretaries must not be placed higher than 
thirty. 


BCH . XXI II. 199, no. vii, 200, no. viii. 
BCH . XXIII. 197. no. V, 200, no. viii. 
-5 IG . VII 2810, 2826. 

BCH . XXIII. 193, no ii, 198. no. vi. 


"“7 IG . vn. 2811, 2812, 2822, 2823. 

IG . vn. 2819, 2813. 

BCH . XXIII. 198, vi; IG . VII. 2718, 
IG . VII. 2817, 2819. 
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Chronological Table of the Archons of the Boeotian League 

In the following table the order of the archons is to some extent 
conjectural. A line connecting the names of two archons means that 
the second is known to have been later than the first. The names of 
those archons ^vhose dates can be fixed only \’aguely have been put to 
the right of the main column. 

'I'he second century 3’^- The middle of the third century. 

3 The third century. The second half of the third century. 

3*'* '1 he beginning of the thud century. 3“'^* The end of the third century. 

3'i • The firit half of the third centur\ . 

GioteAeis Not far from b.c. 364. 

’ApiCTTlCOV B.C. 355 - 348 . 


NtKoAaos 

! 

B-C- 354 - 347 - 

dopEivias, 

4-. 

'AyEiaiviKos 

B-C- 353-346. 



"’Haypeovdas 

B.c. 308-304. 



EupieiAos and Tpia^ 

About the same time 

fToAu^evos, 



'308-304';. 



<t)iA 6 Kcokios 

B.c. 290 (Cy. 



^HayuAos 

B.C. 293-292 or 280. 

’EpCtTCOV, 

3a.m. 

AopKuAos 

B.c. 265 (n. 

^E|jiTre 5 i 6 bvda 5 , 

3 

TTatiTTEipixos 

Xot long before B.c. 



i 

^ 55 - 



XapoiTivos 

B.c. 272-255 (probably 
little before 255 1 . 

‘lapoKAEis, 

3m. 

'AyEAcov 

B.c. 250-230 (r'l. 

FTouOcov, 

3m. 

AouCTipvaaTOS 

B.c, 250-230 



2 apiias dajJiEiviKETao 

B.c. 250-230 (r j. 



’AvTiycov 

B.c, 230 (r'‘. 



‘Epiadios 

B.c. 229 by. 

^COCTTpOTOg 

3r.m. 

'Apeiviyo^ 

I 

B.c. 228 (r i. 

5 !coT£ipiyos 

3r.m. 

npcoTOkiayos 

B.c. 227 [C,. 

’Apeiviyog 

3r.m. 


’ATToAAobcopog B.c. 226 [Cj. 

\ 

OiAcuv I B.C. 225 uyi. Xripcbv 5 as Before b.c. 224 

KTEiCTias B.c. 224 (C;. 

Katptaias B.c, 223. 

’Ovdaipos B.c. 222 - 217 * ^AOavias B.c. 222— 2IQ 

I, 1 , 

'iTrTTias B.c. 221 — 216 . KatpiaOTiiJos bc 221— 2i8 

I i 

-lAAos B.c. 220 - 215 . ’AyaOoKAeis b.c. 220-217 

i 

-ovidas B.r.. 2 19 - 2 14 . 


XapiAaos 
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XapiAaos 

B.c. 2 15-2 13 (probably 215). 

Mvacrcov 

B.C. 2 I 4 - 2 I 2 ( Q14). 

*ApiaTOKAeTs 

1 1 

B-C- 213-211 ( „ 213). 

NiKias 

B.C. 2I2-2I0( ,, 212). 

©eoTiiJiog 

1 

B.C.2II-209 ( V 211). 

1 

Aaii69iAos 

B.C. 2 10-208 ( ,, 210). 

i 

AukTvos 

B.C. 209-207 ( ,, 209;. 

( P. of A. ‘AacoTTcov) 

XapiSocjios ' 

B.c. 208-206 ( „ 2081. 

"l-TTTTapxo? 212-205 ( „ 207-205). 

’ApiaTopaxos ' 

1 

Nikcov 

1 

FaCTTi'ag ^v.m. qj^ Qin. 

1 I 

OiAcov II 

1 

B.C. 204. 

t 

Aicoviouaios 

B.c. 203. 

^TpOCTCOV 

B.C. 202 . 

Eupap{8oc5 

1 

B.C. 201-193 (probably 201 or soon after). 

1 

rioTiSdixos 

B.c. 200-192 (probably 200 or soon after). 

Euepyos 

B.c. 201 (r). 

’ApiaTCov 

B.c. 201-190 iri. 

AaiJictTpios I 

1 

B.c. 201-194. 

1 

K 6 }Ji|ia 5 os 

B.c. 200-193. 

AaiJocTpios II 

B.c. 200- ?. 

OiAo^evos 

B.c. 196-189 (c). 

1 

'ApTiouAas 

B.c. 196-189 (r). 

^TpOTO^OVTOS 

B.c. 190 (r). 

AlCjoviouaoScopos 

B.c. 185 (r). Ka9iaias II B.c. 185 (r). EuKAiSas and GeoTipios II 

1 ' 

B.c. 185 (f). 

’AyaOapxiSas 

Soon after b.c. 185. 

TToAioOaTpoTos 

B.c. 180 (r). 

*Av5p6viK05 

B.c. 175-168. 

’Ittttovikoj 

After B.c. 146, 

J.H.S. VOL, LII. 

r 
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Priests of Amphiaraus mentioned in this Article 


Priests. 

AiaxivTis 

Feder.al Archoxs. 
'Epudio? 


B.C. 229 (Vj. 

’ApiaTlTTTTOS 

npcoTopocxos 


B.C. 227 (c). 

’Ao-cottcov 

AukTvos 


B.C. 209 - 207 . 

TAauKaDv 

AiroAAobcopos 


B.C. 226 (r). 

AajdOKpaTris 

Aicovioucrios 


B.c. 203 , 

AripaivriTos 

OiAo^svog 


B.c. 196-189 (t'). 

AripooTpaTos 

"linTapxos 


B.C. 212-205 (probabh' 20 

Aiobcopos 

XapiSapos 


B.c. 208 - 206 . 

T^pKECTTlSaS 

Nikcov 


Xot much before b.c. 205 . 

’EiriKpaTris I 

AatJiotpiAos 


B.c. 210 - 208 . 

"ErriKpaTris II 

^TpOCTCOV 


B.c. 202 . 

‘EpidOKpccTris 

— • [V. p. 108 , note 21 

6 ' 

oni. 

©eobcopos 

OiAcov I 


B.c. 225 (fb 

KAeopocxos 

Ka9iaias I 


B.C. 223 . 

MoAottos 

— [V. p. 108 , note 21 

6) 

oin. 

NiKmiros 

cPiAcov II 

B.C. 204 . 

NiKoAaibas 

ApEivixo? 


B.C. 228 (r). 

’OAupTTtxos 

— ( V. p. 108 , note 21 

6) 

OlB. 

ITipyps 

ApiCTTopaxos 

B.c. 206 or little earlier. 

nupoKAei5ri5 

'ApTioOAas 


B.c. 196-189 (f). 

ZirivOapos 

" {v. p. 108 , note 21 

6) 

olll. 

CDaivios 

NiKaodpETOs 

oiti. 

OcxvocTTpaTos 

EOepyos 


B.c. 201 or soon after. 

OiAiTrTri6ri5 

©EOTlpOS I 


B.c. 21 1 - 209 . 

"bOpcoTToScopos 

HoTiSdiyos 


B.c. 200 or soon after. 


Index 

In the following index the Boeotian forms of the archons’ names are 
used. KoivTi forms used in Oropian inscriptions, etc., are given in brackets. 
‘P. of A.’ means ‘Priest of Amphiaraus.’ 


AyaeorpxiSas (b.c. iBj c.', IG. \TI. 2823. BCH. 
XL\ II. 11. p. 

’AyaeoKAET? { ’AyaOoKAfis', (b.c. 220-2 i 7) , IG. VU. 4262, 
BCH. XXIII. 19c, vii. P. of A. ©eoku67]s. pp. 
yb, 83-84. 

•AyEiaiviKOs ^H.C. 333-348', IG. VII. 2418. p. g8. 
'Aeavias 'B.c. 222-219;, BCH. XXIII. 197, v. pp. 
73, 83-84. 

’ApEiviyos ^B c. 228 r.), ’E9rip. 1892, 47, no. 78. P. of 
A, NiKoAai5as. p, 83. 

’AvSpoviKos ;Br 175-168}, Ann. 1897 (Wilhelm, 
Bauirisihnjt ion Behddea 1 . pp. 96—97. 

’AvTiycov ,B.c. 230 r.), IG. \ U. 280 iphotogiaph in 
’Ecpriu. 1919. 79;. p 10^ 

*ATToAAc6ccpos Bt. 226 Of. IG. MI 246, 392. 2809. 

P. ol .\ rAaoKoov. p. 83. 

’Apicrricov <B.r. 355-348;. IG, MI. 2418. p 98. 
’ApioTOKAeis ’ApioTOKAfisi iB.c,. 213-211; pnjbably 
213;, ICm. \ II 28. 217, 2816. pp. 73, 80, 84. 
’Apicrrcpaxos ^B.c 20b or \erv little earlier;, IG. \ U. 

254, 281U. P. of A. Hipyris pp. 81, 83. 
*Apicrra;v b.c. 201-190 t ^ . !(;. \ {l, 2824. pp. 94- 
9j- 


’Apai9pc5v6as ^31' '"'1, unpublished inscription of 
1 hespiae in the museum at Thebes, p. 1 1 1. 
’ApTiouAas fApTuActos; (b.c. 196-189 e.), IG. VII. 291, 
-9-' 3^75 2812. P. of A. rTupoKAeiSris. pp. 77^ 

83-93- 

AxeAwv (b.c. 250-230 c), IG. Vn. 2724 f. pp. 106, 
107. 

AapdTpios I (B.c. 201-194}, IG. VII. 2825, 220 (?) and 
AapdTpios II (little later), IG. MI. 2826, 220 (?}. 
PP* 75* 79. 87. 

Aapc9iAos (b c. 210-208; probably 210}, IG. \TI. 
352, 3180: ’£999. 1892, 38, nos. 64 and 71 

(photograph ol IG. XU. 352 in T99H. 1919, 

80, of T99P. 1892, no. 64, on p. 64 of the 
same issue. IG. VII. 352 is fully published by 
Leonardos as T99P. 1892, 41, no. 71;. P. of 
A, TTTiKpcrrTis 1 (’£99^. 1892, 38, no. 65). 

pp. 77-80. 

Aicoviouaios (Aiovuaios) i'b.c. 203}, IG.X ll. 252, 296, 
298, 2817, P. of A. AapoKpctT9S [IG. \T 1 . 274, 
^75* 1252, 296, 298). pp. 75-80. 

AiwviouaoSccpos (B.c. 185 c.), BCH. XXIII, 193, i. 
P* 93* 
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AopKuAos (b.c. 265 o), IG. MI, 2716. pp. 105-106. 
Ep-rT£ 5 icbv 5 as (3), AeXt. 1923, 184. pp. 104-105. 
’Eporcov ( 3 ‘^*^-)* ^G. \"II. 2858. p. 100. 

‘Eppdios (b.c. 229 r.), ’£911^. 1892, 47, no 76. P. of 
A. AtcrxivTis [op. cit. 47. nos. 76 and 77 p. 85. 
EOdpeoro^ IG. \"II. 322, p. 96. 

Eucpyos (B.c. 201 or soon after'i, IG, \’II. 237, 240. 

P. of xA.. OcxvooTpaTcs. p. 87. 

EuKAi 5 as (soon after b.c. 185 c.), IG, \^II. 2827. p. 
94 - 

ECryapiSas (b.C. 20 1- 193 ; probably 201 or soon after), 
IG, VII. 2819; AsAt. 1923. 206. pp. 86-87. 
EupEtAos (not far from b.c. 308-304). IG, \"II. 2724. 
pp. 98-99. 

FaoTias (3U«’* or 2’‘''), IG. VII. 3083. p. no. 
’Hcrxpwv 5 as (b.c. 308-304), IG. MI. 2723 b. pp. 98- 
99 - 

*HaxoAo5 (b.c. 293-292 or 280), SIG^. 366. pp. 99- 
100. 

©soTipos I (b.c. 2 1 1-209; pJ'obably 21 1). IG. \ II. 
218, 310, 312. P. of xA. (PtAlTTTTlSriS, \IG. MI. 
310, 312). pp. 75. 78-80. 

GeoTipog II (b.c. 185 c.}, IG. \ II. 2822. p. 94 * 
©lOTeAeis (b c. 370-360 c.). IG. \ ll. 2407. p. 98. 
*iapoKAeis {3‘^‘)’' t9‘-^3’ ~~8. p. 104. 

"iTTirapxos (B.C. 212—205; probably 207-205). ^G. 
VII. 261, 295, 2814, AeAt. 1923, 205. P. of 
A. AripooTpxros. pp. 80-81. 

M-mrias (b.C. 221-216), IG. \ II. 2ii. pp. 75 . 80. 
‘Ittttovikos (after b.c. 146), IG. \ II. 2871. p. 97 * 
Mapeivias (4'“')? 1 9 ^ 3 ? 2 19 - P* 98- 

Ka9iCTias I (b.c. 223), IG. \ ll. 209, 302, BCH. 
XXIIL 197, no. iv. P. of x\. KAsopaxos ( 10 . \ II. 
302, 258?). pp. 75, 79-80. 

Kacpicjias II (B.C. 185 r.), IG. \ II. 2818. p. 94 * 
KacpiacTtpos (b.c. 221—218), IG. \ II. 2829, BCH. 

XXIII. 198, vi. pp. 75, 79“8o, 84. 

KoppaSos {b.c. 200-193), IG. \^II. 221. pp. 75 , 87. 
KTEiaias (b c. 224 or little before), IG. \ II. 2830, 
3174,4172. pp. 85-86. 

Aouaipvaaros (b.c. 250-230), IG.\ II. 167-. P- iio. 
AukTvos (b.c. 209-207: probably 2091, BCH. XIX. 
332, no. vi, BCH. XXIII. 200, ix. P. of .A. 
"Aacbircov [IG. \ II. 263). pp. 75 , 79-80. 
MvaadpETOs, v. NiKaadpsTos. 

Mvdacov (b.c. 214— 212 ; probably 214), ^G. \ II. 

216, 2724 d. pp. 75, 80, 84, 

NiKaadpsTOS (2‘-0, --9- P- 

p. 96. 

NiKias (B.C. 212-210; probably 2 12;, IG. \ II. 2821, 
*E9Tip. 1892, 35, no, 62 (photograph in 'E9TIP. 
1919, 80). pp. 76-80. 

NmoAaos (B.C. 354-347), ^ 2418. p. 98. 


NIkoov (not much before b.c. 205; probably 205 
or 206), IG. \’II, 251. P. of A. ’E^nKeariBas. 
pp. 81-83. 

’Ovdcripos (B.c. 222-217), IG. \'II. 210, 3172, 3^79, 
3180. pp. 75, 77-80. 

TTapTreipixo? - not long before b.c. 255), IG. \'II. 4260, 
4261, *£971^. 1919, 54. nos. 98 and 99, 105?, 
106. pp. 100-103. 

noAiouoTpoTos (B.c. 180 c.). BCH. XXIII. 195, no, 3. 

P- 95- 

rToAu^svos {41^ or 3^'^ }, ’E9r|M. 1909, 53 and 56. p. 100, 
noTiSdixos (b.c. 200-192: probably 200 or soon 
after), IG. VII. 27, 308, 2820. *P. of A. ‘OOpco- 
TToScepOS. pp. 86-87. 
rrou0(jjv (3^“), Id \'ii. 1795. p. 107. 
ripWTOpQXOS (b.c. 227 C.J, IG. \ II. 245- 3^78. P- of 
A. ’ApioTiTT-rros. p. 85. 

Zapias (b.c. 250-230 c.). IG. VII. 3207. pp. 107-1 lO. 
ZTpdrcov (B c. 202 or very little later), ICC \ II. 253, 
256, 276. 293, 303, 304. P. of A. ’EiriKpdTTis II. 
pp. 75-80. 

ZTpoT69avT05 (B.c. I90c.),/G. \ II. 271 9' PP* 87-88, 
Z:^CJTpoTos (31’^'^}, IG. \ II. 2390. pp. IlO-tll. 
ZcoTEipiyos (3^ ''0' unpLiblijihed inscription of Thespiae 
in the museum at Thebes, p. 1 1 1 
Tpicc^ (not far from b.c. 308-304), IG. \ II. 2724 (fl). 
pp- 98-99- 

ct)iAcKc*3nos { b.c. 290 c.), IG. A II. 2723, 31 75- P- 99' 
OiAc^evos (b.c. 196-189 c.), IG. \TI. 289, 290 (photo- 
graphb in ’£971^. 19^9, 81), 2811. P. of .“A. 

AripaivTiTos. pp. 77, 88-93. 

OiAwv I (B.c. 225 c), IG. ATI. 247, 300, 2813. P. 

of xA. 0£66c*5pos. pp. 84-85. 
cPlAcov II (B.c. 204), IG. MI. 255, 273, 278, 2815- 
P. of x\. NiKiTrTTos. pp. 75'8 o. 
cDiAcov I or OiAcov II, AJA. XIX. 443* 

XapiSapos (B.c. 208-206; probably 208), /G. A II. 239. 
P. of xA. Ai66copos {IG. VII. 239, 270-272). 
pp. 76-80. 

XapiAaos (B.c. 21 5-212; probably 215), IG. ATI. 
215. PP- 75, 80, 84. 

XapoTTivos (B.c. 272— 255’ probably riot long belore 
255}, IG. ATI. 393, 3068, 4259, T9rin. 1919, 56, 
no. loi, 75, no. 107. pp. 100-103, 

Xiipi^vSccs (before b.c. 224). p. 86. 

FR-AOxAIEXIARV X.AMES 
. . . AAos (B.c. 220-215), IG. ATI. 213. p. 75- 
. . . oviSas (B.c. 219-214), IG. ATI. 214. p. 75- 
Archom of AeAt, 1923, 200 and 201 250 c.). 

p. 105. 

Archons oi' IG. ATI. 2831 and 2832 (soon after b.c. 
i7<->)* P'97- 

Christina Barratt. 



NOTES 


Hero’s and Pseudo-Hero’s Adjustable Siphons. 

— In the first book of Hero's Pneumatics, chaps. 
4'6. there is a description of a way in which it is 
possible to make water flow at a constant and 
adjustable rate. This is the old problem of the 
water-clock, in which the flow of water has to be 
constant during the day. but must be adjusted 
from day to day to suit the unequal length of the 
hours, which were reckoned from sunrise to 
sunset, and so were long in summer but short in 





Fk;. I.— IHOTT^K^ Samiino. 213 fol. Fob 11 /. 

fl’he Hcrurt* shous Flero's adjustable siphon. I’hc 
siphon is carried bv the float, but is not fastened to 
it directh ; the cn)ss-.piece, ott, to which it is made 
^a^t, IS adjustable bv means of the screw p. y5v| is 
the H-shaped frame earned b> the float 

winter. Hero solves the problem in the follow- 
ing way ; — 

In the container he places a siphon, through 
w hich the water flows : this siphon he places on a 
float, wiiich sinks down slowly as the w'ater 
drains out. The rate of the flow depends upon 
the depth of the outer end of the siphon below' 
the surface of the water of the container: as the 
float follows the surface, the depth is constant, 
and so is the rate of the flow. 


The adjustment is made by means of a screw, 
which determines the relative positions of the 
float and the siphon. The siphon is not fixed to 
the float, but passes through a tube, which is 
soldered to the top and bottom of the hollow' 
float : on the top of the float he builds a con- 
trivance like the letter H, the siphon passing 



Fig. 2.— Thottske Samling, 213 fol. Fob 10 v. 

I his is almost the same figure as Fig. i, the only 
difl'erence being in the placing of the screw. 

Hie screw nut must be in the upper cross-piece, v^. 
while the sliding cross-piece, ott, has a smooth hole. 
Ihis construction is without foundation in the text. 

freely through the cross-piece. The tw'o uprights 
are slotted to guide a loose cross-piece, to wTich 
the siphon is made fast : a vertical screw' goes 
through the upper cross-piece and rests on the 
top of the float : a sort of screw' nut is contrived 
in the loose cross-piece. A drawing in a manu- 
script of Hero's Pneumatics in the Roval Library 

6 
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in Copenhagen, Thottske Samling Nr. 213, fol., of the two instruments, and I have found out, 

shows this construction plainly (see Fig. i ) ; in not only that Pseudo-Hero’s siphon will work 

addition there is shown, on the screw, a washer quite well, but also, to some extent, why he 

just below the fixed, upper cross-piece. In made this change (Fig. 4I. 

another drawing in the same manuscript there is Anyone who compares the drawing with the 
a slightly dififerent construction (see Fig. 2) ; the photograph of the model will see at once the 

screw' stops short at a w’asher just beneath the enormous difference in the proportions. In the 

loose cross-piece ; this form, which has no model the big, fat float can carry only a very 

w’arrant in the text, is possible ; only the screw' small frame and the thinnest brass tube possible, 

nut must then be in the fixed cross-piece. Hero’s This is because I wanted a stable equilibrium, 

ow'n construction is better, since the screw is w'hich is borne out by the drawing, which show's 

guided at both ends. no guide of any sort for the siphon. If an 

Pseudo-Hero, the anonymous reviser of Hero’s unstable equilibrium is used, the float can be 

Pneumatics^ whom W. Schmidt fixes at about the made much smaller, but then the siphon must 

sixth century A. D., has given another construction be guided in tW'O places, or the float will pull it 

of the same apparatus. He places the Ff-shaped out of its true vertical position. Hero describes, 

chap. 6, a guide for the siphon, but only at one 



Fig, 3. — Diagram of Psludo-Hero's Adjustadll 
Siphon. 

The ri-shaped frame i'^ standing on the bottom 
of the container : the lower cross-piece, carrying 
the siphon and the screw' nut, slides freely in slots 
in the uprights. The height of the siphon is 
determined by means of the screw', which rests 
on the float. Both siphon and screw' pass freely 
through the upper cross-piece. 

frame on the bottom of the container, straddling 
over the float, w'ithout changing anything else 
(Fig. 3). There is an error in the text, how ever, 
to the effect that the siphon is soldered into the 
float. This, of course, would make any adjust- 
ment impossible. W. Schmidt, in his Einleitun^. 
Supplementhefte, pp. 57 sqq., contends that, even if 
we disregard this as a mere faulty transmission, 
the whole construction is unsound, made at the 
writing-desk, and cannot work at all. 

W. Schmidt’s argument has failed altogether 
to convince me; to me the construction seems 
not only sound, but a distinct improvement. To 
try it out I have made two models, one of each 


Fig. 4. — M(3Di:i.s of the Two Constructions. 

On the right is Hero's, on the left Pseudo-Hero's siphon. 
First Heio's siphon w’as adjusted to drip at a certain rate: 
then Pseudo-Hero’s siphon was adjusted to drip at the 
same rate. 

Aei 6e 6p96v tov criq)cova KaTapaivsiv, ei psAAoi to 
SEOVTTO iEiy toOto Se eoTai, iav TTpos tw xeiAei tou AB 
dyyEiou 60o opOous xavouas Trij^avTES to evtos axsAos 
ToO cri<pcovc5 p£Ta^u toutcov Tot^copEv ^-aOov ExaTEpou 
auTWv Twv Kavovicov Kai ev tco evtos okeAei toO aitpcovos 

TuAiOV E^ EKOTSpOU pEpOUS OUPCpUES TTOl-pOCOpEV yaOov EVTOS 

Tcov Kavovicov* outcoS ydp oute etti toc TtAdyia oute ettI to 
E pirpoaGsv 6 aiepcov syKAiciv o^fjOEi* 6p9cos Se cxKpipoJs 
KaToPflCTETai TTpOOTpiPoVTCOV TCOV TuAlCOV TOUS KavOVOS. 

' The siphon must move vertically, if it is to 
do its duty. This will happen if wc fix two 
upright sticks on the lip of the container and 
place the inner aim of the siphon between them 
so that it touches both of them, and make fast 
on cither side of the inner arm of the siphon a 
peg touching the sticks on the inside, f’or then 
the siphon can neither incline to the sides nor 
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forward : so it must move absolutely straight, as 
the pegs rub against the sticks.’ The construction 
is not quite clear. \\\ Schmidt, being misled by 
a drawing of the Pseudo-Heronian instrument, 
gives a translation not at all in keeping with the 
text. If the siphon is to touch the uprights all 
along its length, then the pegs cannot touch them 
on the inside also. But if we take the words 
TvXiov . . . ^faOov svtos tcov Kavcovicov to mean 
that the inside of the peg touches the uprights, 
then the construction may have been as shown in 
Fig. 5. But even so this is only a guide for one 
end, or. rather, one point of the siphon ; unless its 
lower end was guided too, it would not keep 
straight, but would jam in the guides, as long as 
the float was not in a state of stable equilibrium. 
In Pseudo- Hero’s construction the siphon is 



Fio. 3 — Rl(.<)NMRC(-Tion or Hero's Guide for 
iHh L FPL R End of the Jmphox. 

The two CH )s^-piece.> aic made fast on the siphon, 
and slide along the upright guides. 

guided in two places, in the bridge and in the 
guide on top : this makes it far more manageable. 

The question ^\hethcr Pseudo-Hero's siphon 
will woik seems a particularly idle one; but I 
lia\e m\ own leason for being interested in 
Pseudo-Hero, and mote especially in his siphon. 

I have mentioned that, in Hero's construction, 

‘ a soit of screw' nut ’ was used. It is a smooth 
hole, thiougli which the seicw' passes, with a 
small peg, tuAos, thrust in from the side to engage 
the screw thread, d'his is the usual method, in 
Hero, for making small scicw' nuts: big screw' 
nuts, for oil presses, he can make by means of an 
instrument made for the purpose, as described in 
his Mechanics, Book 3. chap. But Pseudo- 

Hero writes straight away ‘female screw',’ koxAiccv 
Qf\X\jv. If we may take him at his word, this is 
the first mention of a screw' nut of such small 
dimensions in antique literatuic. Unfortunately, 
though his siphon will woik, and so is a real. 


practical thing, this is no proof that he did not 
just mean a hole with a tuAos in it. But the 
point seems worth noting all the same. 

A. G. Drachmann. 


Keftiu. — InJHS. li, 286, Prof. Sayce published 
a note from which I am happy to find that I have 
his support for the main thesis of my article 
K eft III : Qete or Cilicia? However, some of his 
remarks demand a word from me in reply. 

Prof. Sayce still uses the w'ord ‘ Keftiu ' as if it 
were the name of the people and not that of the 
land. Like so many others he speaks of ‘ the 
Keftiu.' ' the Kaftians,' etc. This assumes that 
the name of the land was ‘ Keft,' and that of an 
inhabitant a * Kefti,’ making its plural ' Keftiu ’ 
in the normal way. But this is not so. The 
name of the land itself w as ‘ Keftiu,’ and a native 
was called a * Keftiu-i,’ a form which actually 
occurs (Wainw right, in LA. vi, 82, Xo. 18). The 
plural of this, of which, however, no example 
survives, would be ‘ Keftiu-iu.’ The land must, 
therefore, be called Keftiu, and the inhabitants 
‘ the people of Keftiu ’ or ^ Keftiuans ’ or by 
some similar epithet. 

Prof. Sayce objects to my remark that the 
identification of Keftiu and Caphtor ‘ is no 
doubt correct,' yet it is a little difficult to see 
wherein his objection lies. He admits that 
Thothmes Ill’s Hymn of Metory^ associates 
Keftiu with Asia or Cyprus. A few' lines further 
back he has said * Kaptara would be either 
Cyprus or part of the coast of south-eastern .\sia 
Minor.’ Thus, his position is that the names 
Keftiu and Caphtor were applied to the same 
district, but yet have nothing to do w’ith each 
other. Of course anything is possible, but this 
seems scarcely probable, 

I do not understand his statement, '/is not the 
same as p.' The position seems to be that 
already by 2700 b.c. cuneiform provides a name 
Kaptaia. which Prof. Sayce admits is equivalent 
to the Hebrew Caphtor. Vet here in the w^ords 
under discussion we have the equivalence he 
rejects. II the of the cuneiform represents /in 
Hebrew' it suiely gives an a priori case for its 
representing the / in the Egyptian Keftiu. An 
original Semitic p may turn up in Egyptian as 
both p and y, as may be seen in Burchardt, Die 
aUkanaariaischen Fremdworte nnd Eigennamen im 
Agyptischetu ii, Xos. 434, 442, where the one w'ord 
is reproduced both as pdr and ftr. In X"o. 439 
the Semitic p again becomes the Egyptian /. 
The ancient use of p in the name Kaptara 
strengthens my suggestion that the pp of Cappa- 
docia is another reproduction of the same root k, 
f \p), t id). Another name has been met in the 
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Study of Keftiu, which bears on this question. It 
is Ziklag, the Philistine city whose king had the 
Keftiuan. name of Achish. Zikl-ag seems to be 
formed of the tribal name Zakkal and an ending 
^ag, and so to be similar in construction to 

Ka7rTTa6-CK-ia. 

Prof. Sayce mentions the pair of Kom Ombo 
lists. These date from the latest Ptolemaic or 
even early Roman times, and are merely a 
heterogeneous collection of misspelt names 
written at a time when the hieroglyphs were 
practically a dead script. They are an attempt 
to imitate the splendours of the great Pharaohs of 
twelve and fifteen hundred years earlier. Of 
Tvhat value is a discussion of the names they 
include? They only form collections of names 
u icli no information about any of them. All that 
can he said is that one of the lists includes Kptar 
and the other a name which by courtesy has been 
read ' Keftiu ’ (Wainwright, in op. cit., p. 82. 
Ao. 25'); although Prof. Sayce says it is not in- 
cluded. Of these Kptar is new to Egyptian 
records, and its neighbour Prs 1 Persia?) is not 
much older. 

Prof. Sayce speaks of ‘ Asia Minor, where no 
tin is found {contrary to Mr. \Va inn right's 
statement 1.’ I have no recollection of having 
stated that it is found there. On the contrary. 1 
am very conscious that the absence of tin from 
Asia Minor emphasises a major lacuna in our 
knowledge of early international trade. Prof. 
Sayce thinks of Spain or perhaps Tuscany as the 
source. Trade down the Danube from Saxony 
and Bohemia is perhaps less improbable. But in 
view of recent discoveries concerning early trade 
and influences in Babylonia, the tin deposits of 
northern Persia seem to offer the most likely 
solution of the difficulty. At least one com- 
modity is already well knoivn as coming in from 
the East and from still further away. This is 
lapis-lazuli, which had been traded from Afghanis- 
tan long before tin was required for bronze- 
making. 

Whether the Keftiuan name AVv can be the 
Hittite -riazi or not, which only forms the second 
part in a compound name, makes vcr\^ little 
difference. The fact still remains that, in Greek 
times at any rate, there w as an independent name 
NricJis, Naaicoy, in the territory which 

Keftiu had included. On the other hand, the 
suggestion is valuable that the second name on 
the writing board might repiesent the Syro- 
Hittite Iskhara, as is the further suggestion that 
the kpp of the incantation probably represents 
the Asianic goddess Kup>ii(iTi. Otheiv have 
already dratvn iny attention to this probability. 
Both of these are farther pointers to an Asianic 
situation for the land of Keftiu. 


Finally, one can only agree that it is indeed a 
mystery that hitherto no sign should have been 
found in the Hittite inscriptions of a name like 
Keftiu. But time no doubt will explain the 
difficulty. 

G. A. Wai.wvright. 


On the Occurrence of Tin in Asia Minor and 
in the Neighbourhood of Egypt, — I have read 
w ith great interest Prof. Sayre’s discussion on the 
home of the Keftiu in the previous part of the 
JHS., and I am glad to sec that on the whole he 
shares Mr. Wainwright’s views, which I myself 
believe to be correct, if only we admit the possi- 
bility that Cretans may have been included 
under the term during a short period. Prof. 
Sayce definitely states, in opposition to Mr. 
Wainwright, that no tin is found in Asia Minor. 
He seems not to be aware that in the Sit zb. Kgl. 
Baxer. AA:. d. IT.. Ph. Hist. KL 191 1, 6, pp. 6 ff.. I 
have quoted Hintze, Handbuch d. Mirieialo^ie, I, 
pp. 16788?.. where it is stated 'p, i70‘2\ that at 
Eskishehir. in C^entral Asia Minor, tin had been 
found quite recently and that the mines were 
exploited under the old Turkish government. 
Prof. Roihpletz, the well-known authority on 
alpine geology and mineralogy, at that time of 
the University of Munich, added that there was 
eveiv chance of tin occurring as ‘ Seifenzinn * or 
‘Stromzinn’ on Sinai and in the desert bet^veen 
Assuan and Ihe Red Sea. This form of tin 
occurs only in comparatively small quantities, 
and is very easily obtained, as it lies right on the 
surfice of the district where it is found. It may 
be interesting to remember that a tradition 
alluded to by S. Reinach in 1915, II, p. 244, 
connects Alidas of Phrygia with the introduction 
of tin into the eastern Mediterranean, and the 
reports of tin occurring in Armenia. Persia and 
Aleppo [JEA. Xl\\, p. 1001 may after all be 
nearer to truth than some are prepared to admit. 
It seems that the question of the occurrence of 
tin in the eastern part of the Mediterianean world 
ought to be reconsidered by a capable geologist 
and mineralogist ; at any rate, as far as our 
present knowledge goes, there seems to be good 
reason to suppose that tin w'as available without 
too much trouble to the peoples living on the 
southern coast of Asia Minor. 

F. W. vox Bissing. 


The Orient and Greece.— -On p. 289 of the 
last volume of the Journal Dr. Roes refers to the 
disco\eiy at Xineveh by Dr. Campbell Thomp- 
son of large quantities of ‘ the black-painted ware 
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the like of ^vhich is found in South Mesopotamia 
and Persia,' in Parthian houses erected among 
the ruins of the destroyed temple of Ishtar. She 
discourages Dr. Thompson's suggestion that they 
were part of the ‘ collection ' of a Parthian anti- 
quary and suggests that ‘ the discovery must 
mean that in the days of the Parthians the vases 
were still being made somewhere.' 

I also feel sceptical about Dr. Thompson's 
Parthian antiquary, but think that Dr. Roes 
probably does not realise the peculiar nature of 
the site. Quvunjik is an immense mound rising 
about too feet above the bed of the Khosr that 
flows under it. There are two possible methods 


of settling on a mound such as this: you may 
build houses on top or you may cut terraces in 
the side : the latter method plays havoc with the 
stratification, but it has certainly been employed 
by some of the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
village, Xebbi Yunus. On a site where the pre- 
historic mound has been hacked and mutilated 
in this fashion it is not surprising that prehistoric 
vases should sometimes be found in Parthian 
houses. It is certainly surprising that so many 
pots should have been discovered intact, but the 
complete examples tended to be miniature in 
size. 

R. W. Hutchinson. 
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The Early Age of Greece. By Sir William 
Ridgeway. \^olume II, edited by A, S. F. 
Gow and D. S. Robertson. Pp. xxviii -|- 
747. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1931. lo.?. 

Five years have passed since Ridge\vay keIto 
^Eyas psyaXcoaTi, AsAcapievos iTTTroovvacov. Thirty 
elapsed between the publication of the first and 
second volumes of his chief \vork. These figures 
shew sufficiently how huge his project was, and 
how hardly realisable by any one man. This is 
not the continuation he had planned, but merely 
a collection of fragments from the vast heap of 
half-ready material which he left behind. It was 
well done to bring it out, even though parts of it 
shew all too clearly that they were ^\Titten three 
decades ago ; for there should be a monument of 
so notable a man. 

One is reminded, in reading Ridgeway's work, 
of another outstanding figure whose abilities 
gained him knighthood, Sir Edward Marshall 
Hall. Scholarship, like law, has its learned 
judges who sum up impartially and its eloquent 
counsel who put forward one side of a case, not 
alwavs the better, with persuasive tongues or 
pens. Both have their uses ; Ridgeway was of 
the pleaders, not of the judges, and the cause he 
pled was, like most causes, neither wholly right 
nor wholly wrong. It was his strength that he 
saw all that could be urged on its behalf; his 
weakness, that he apparently could not see the 
arguments which made most strongly against it. 
Hence this book, like all he wrote, is a mixture of 
good and bad, of pages of enduring value and 
others to be forgotten or set down to the one- 
sidedness w hich goes w ith the pleader's eloquence. 
One fault it never has : sound or unsound, it is 
not dull. 

The four chapters which, in the present work, 
follow a judicious and well-wTitten introduction 
by A. J. B. Wace, deal with several aspects, and 
those not the least controversial, of Ridgeway s 
general theoiY^, that in pre-Achaian Greece there 
lived a ‘ Pelasgian ' people, which spoke a form of 
Greek, created the Mycenaean civilisation, had a 
social organisation characterised by mother-right 
and practised a religion in which the tendance 
of the dead and the cult of ancestors were 
prominent : and that the Achaians, who, like the 
later, Thrako-Illyrian, Dorians, came dow n upon 
them from the north, weie a patrilineal people 


w ho knew nothing ofghost-woiship and resembled 
the Kelts, to whom they were akin, in their 
culture. Three hundred and fifty-four pages are 
devoted to handling ‘ Kinship and IVIarriage ' ; 
pp. 355-4I5 treat of ‘ Murder and Homicide ’ ; 
next comes ‘ Fetish, “ Totem and Ancestor,’ 
pp. 416-503 ; w hile over two hundred pages are 
taken up with a discussion of ‘ Ireland in the 
Heroic Age,’ a subject dear to Ridgeway both as 
connected with his general theorv^ of Achaian 
origins and on patriotic grounds. 

The first chapter is a very good illustration of 
Ridgeway's barrister-like mind. Its object is 
twofold : to refute the proposition of M'Lennan, 
that the Greeks in general were matrilineal, and 
to confirm his own doctrine, that his ‘ Pelas- 
gians ’ and their kinsfolk, the supposedly 
" .\ryan ’ peoples elsewhere in Europe, did 
practise polyandry and female succession, as he 
puts it T* 33 ^Vhile arguing against ^^Lennan 
he shews the greatest acuteness in rebutting that 
writer’s evidence ; when pleading his own cause, 
he seems content to take as proof anything which 
a fertile imagination can tw ist into supporting his 
case. For example, on p. 50 he cites the ancient 
Welsh laws as shewing the former existence of 
female descent, not among the Kelts, who are, 
like the Achaians. patrilineal, but among the 
darker peoples whom they conquered. The 
laws in question say, firstly, that the wergelt 
[galanas) due from a man-slayer is payable to the 
extent of one-third by his mother and her kin ; 
secondly, that the son of a Welshw oman and an 
alltud (alien, metid can inherit (apparently) 
personal property, but not real estate, from his 
mother's kin. In other words, these laws, w'hich 
as we have them are mediaeval, however remote 
the ultimate origin of some parts of them may be, 
recognise, at that comparatively late date, what 
all Europe had recognised for centuries, the fact 
that a child has two parents. If there are 
any wffio are still moved by ' proof's ’ of this sort 
(it is to be remembered that Ridgeway wrote the 
passage in question some thirty years ago), they 
will find in the thirtieth chapter of Tristram 
Shandy good evidence that mother-right lingered 
on among the low er classes in England, and even 
among some few* of the country gentry, as late as 
the eighteenth century. ‘ “ Let the learned say 
what they will, there must certainly,*’ quoth my 
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uncle Toby, “ ha\c been some sort of consan- 
guinity between the Duchess of Suffolk and her 
son/' — -I'he vulgar are of the same opinion," 
Cjuoth Voiick, •* to this hour." ' But I need not 
lingei over this part of the book : since it was 
written, or at all events since it was dralted, we 
have come to undei stand a great deal more 
clearlv what kinship means to peoples below 
the ci\ilised condition. 

A question far from being settled yet is. what 
precisely is meant by ' race.' It is difficult to 
tell what it meant to Ridgeway, and the leader 
is tempted to believe that he inclined towards 
whatever meaning would best ht the argument 
in hand. Thus, on p. 2G0, he argues acutely 
against some of the orthodox physical tests. 

‘ This assumption ' - viz. that * similaiity of type 
means identity of race ' 1 * docs not bear the test 
of scientific examination, for ... it leaves 
altogether out of sight the effects of environment 
in changing racial types, and that, too, in no long 
time.' He goes on to cite perfectly correct and 
pertinent examples from Ameiica and ,\frica of 
the approximation by the white settlers to native 
build and features. ‘ T he same law , as is well 
known, can be seen at work in Europe. Starting 
from the Mediterranean we meet in the lower 
paits a melanochious race ; but gradually, as we 
advance upwards, the population as a whole is 
growing less dark, until finally, along the shores 
of the Baltic, we meet the tallest and most light- 
complexioned race in the world, , . . The white 
race of the north is of the same proximate 
ancestiy as the dark-coloured peoples of the 
northein shores of the Mediterranean.' If, then. 
Swede and Xeapolitan may be mere differentia- 
tions from a common stock, w e expect to find him 
piodiuing some other criterion of race than 
stature and complexion. 01 head-shape, or eye- 
colour, which he elsewhere finds unsatisfactory 
(p. 1273 sc^c}.'. Language he, rightly, will not 
admit to be, by itself, a sufficient criterion; 
sociological ( haracteiistics he treats with scant 
couitesy . p. 277 ' : ' we liave aheady seen in the 
piesent ( haptei that succession through males is 
worthless as a test.' Vet a few' pages later ip. 304) 
he is uiging that ' language, when pioperly 
understood and used, must be included as a 
valuable ciiteriori of rac e along with osteology, 
pigmentation and sociology, although, like these, 
it cannot by itself be regaided as an infallible 
test.' This is sane and leasonable : but it clashes 
with his elocpKmt proofs that the value of each of 
these tests is practic ally ?uL T he fac t seems to be. 
that he started with a theory founded on an 
inadequate and over-simple idea of racial 
chaiacterisiics and then, as his knowledge 
increased to take in more modem researches, in 


somatology especially, tried still to make it fit a 
mass of facts that tended to make its very basis 
unstable. So long as he could believe in the 
existence of two practically immutable races, one 
dark and the other light, he could profitably try 
to fit each with certain elements from the complex 
of customs kno^vn to have existed from proto- 
historic times in Europe ; when the invariants ol 
his equation proved to be variables, he still per- 
sisted in trying to solve it, w’ith but indifferent 
success. 

His excursions into philology are on the whole 
unhappy. He could shew the absurdity of a 
freakish theory in a delightful manner, as will be 
seen by a glance at p. 313: but he was ill- 
advised to attack serious philologists on their own 
ground. His ingenuitv and sharpness of wit 
enabled him occasionally to score even here : he 
seems to have been the first to suggest (see p. 237 1 
that the name Quirinus does not really contain a 
labio-vclar sound, a theorv^ since strengthened by 
the ingenious suggestion of Kretschmer that it is 
deiived from eo and the stem of uiri-tim : but when 
he deals, for instance, with the place-names 
having the suffix -v 9 -, he seems ip. 316 sqq.j to 
think more of scoring points against his opponent 
( at this stage Professor Murray ! than effacing the 
real issue. The non-Wiro character of the names 
in question does not rest on any theories as to the 
language spoken in early times at this or that 
point of the Alediterranean basin, but on the 
fact that they cannot be made to yield any sense 
by comparison with known Wiro words, and 
therefore are gravely suspect of being foreign, 
suffix and all. 

Of his ti eatment of bride-price I w ill not speak 
here, since some of our best evidence concerning 
its real nature comes from researches on African 
soil made since his death ; but a word must be 
said regarding his views on religion. They are 
summed up on p. 421 ; the higher ideas come 
from Central Europe, with the Kelt-like 
Achaians ; the lower, including what he con- 
veniently, if inaccurately, called fetish-worship, 
were native Pelasgian. It says much for the 
strength of his infiucnce that it has taken the 
learned world a generation to cast off this 
erroneous idea. It would serve no good purpose 
to treat of his arguments for it in detail; it is 
enough to mention one or two passages which 
are still instructive, because the mistake under- 
lying them still prevails. To evaluate the 
testimony of any witness one must understand his 
language and, so far as possible, his mental back- 
ground. This is especially necessary when he 
is so far removed from us in time as Herodotos. 
f(jr example. Xow' Ridgeway (p. 421) cites 
Herodotos for an example of the degeneracy in 
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leligion on the part of noithern invaders which 
he wishes to establish. 1 hat author tells us that 
the Persians ‘ had from of old woishipped Zeus, 
the Sun, the Moon, ^Vater and the Winds, and 
that it was only at a late date that they adopted 
from the Assyrians and Arabs the uncleanly cult 
of Mylitta ’ (Hdt. i, 131, paraphrased by Ridge- 
way). If Zeus is Ahura Mazda, Herodotos has 
hold of a certain amount of fact ; but the value 
of his testimony is much impaired by his assuming 
that the Persians worshipped the powers of nature, 
which need mean no more than that they were 
barbarians (cf Aesch., Peis., 499 ; the reviewer 
takes this as describing specifically barbarian 
custom, although the objections of Groenboom 
ad loc. are not without forceb A moment later, 
Herodotos identifies Mithra with Aphrodite, 
shewing how imperfect his knowledge really was. 
Such a witness is of little use. A few pages 
later, the worship of dpyol Aieoi is under dis- 
cussion. and for the most part the examples are 
pertinent. But on p. 429 the Orphic Lithika 
and other works of late date are cited, quite 
unsuitably: for behind them lies, not primitive 
aw'e of a strange object in which iiurnen adest. 
but generations of learned and sophisticated, if 
unscientific, speculation about natural magic and 
" virtues.' 

The reviewer, being neither a Keltologist nor 
an expert on the archaeology of the Bronze and 
Iron Ages, wall not extend this already long 
notice by detailed ciiticism of the chapter on 
Ireland. It should be said, however, that it is 
very good reading ; indeed the whole book, 
despite the lack of completeness inevitable in 
such a gathering of fragments, is alw ays readable 
and often eloquent. More than this, and more 
than the numerous matters in which Ridgeway 
was certainly or probably right, are the two great 
virtues which would atone for woise faults than 
his. The first of these is the honest attempt to 
cover all the evidence, from archaeology and 
language, from tradition and histoiw, and to 
interpret it ail by relevant comparisons from 
other fields, w hen, as so often happens, its meaning 
is obscure in itself. The second is the con- 
structive, w’e might almost say creative, imagina- 
tion which makes every fact have a meaning and 
presents the student, not with ticketed museum 
specimens, but with the life of long-dead genera- 
tions. When such qualities are present, it 
matters less than with most men whether the 
views of their possessor are right or w rong. His 
verv errois point the way to truth, and those who 
will take example by him are filled, each accord- 
ing to his capacity, with the spirit of true 
research. 

H. J. R. 


Zur Anthropologie der Prahistorischen Grie- 

chen in Argolis. By Cari. M. Furst. 

{Lunds Unii\ Ayiskrift. X.F. H. xxvi. 8.) Pp. 

130; 40 plates. Lund: Glcerup, 1930. 

This is by far the most important contribution 
hitherto to the study of the early population of 
Greece. To the skeletons fiom the Swedish 
excavations at Asine (which range in date from 
‘ Early Helladic ' to Hellenistic ) , and the tholos at 
Dendra, Dr. Furst has been able to add those 
from the British School's excavation of ‘ Late 
Helladic ’ chambei -tombs on the Kalkani site at 
Mycenae, and others from Mycenae, Ifiryns, and 
Nauplia. The still earlier skulls from Dr. 
Blegen’s work at Zygouries and elsewhere fp. 
128) will be described separately hereafter. This 
is not the place for more than brief congratulation 
on the success of the difficult task of examining 
and classifying this fragile material, on the com- 
pleteness of the description, and on the fine photo- 
graphic reproduction of the more important 
specimens. What concerns us more is the posi- 
tive contribution of Dr. Furst to our knowledge 
of the origins of the early population of Greece. 

What is notable, in the first place, is the 
mixtuie of distinct breeds, even in the ‘ Middle 
Helladic ’ graves. One skull from Asine t p. 33-, 
one from the Hcracum - p. 1121. one from 
Mycenae ip. 147), are definitely ‘ armenoid ' 
strangers: one Hellenistic skull, 'armenoid' or 
'alpine' I'p. 118); another (a stray, buiied in 
the beach ) is ' oriental ’ (p. 57 ', : and others are 
more or less brachycephalic. On the other hand, 
one skull (24 FA} is of a typicallv Egyptian 
variety 1 p. 7)7). But typical ' meditenanean ’ 
individuals aic not common, though a ' meditci- 
ranean ' origin, more or less contaminated, may 
be presumed for the majority. 

Even more striking is the diffic ulty w hich Dr. 
Fiirst finds in distinguishing some of these so- 
called ' meditenanean ’ varieties fiom well- 
known Swedish varieties of the later Stone Age. 
The difficulty is a familiar one. and has provoked 
much controversy. From sevetal phrases, it 
would seem that Dr. Furst had found himself in 
the predicament of the propliet Balaam, expected 
to recognise ' nordic ' intruders, beiause the 
archaeological evidence required their presence, 
or because it was (for some reason or other) 
common knowledge that such ' nordic invasion ’ 
had occurred about 1500 b.c. From this era, 
indeed, he twice calculates the length of time 
allowable for mixed marriages and the produc- 
tion of hybrid ofispring I'pp. 1 10, i i i But he 
resists the temptation : tire material is insufficient 
( p. 99) and the ' nordic ' and ' mediterranean ’ 
types are not clearly distinct ip. 1071: certain 
skulls may be ' nordic,' if the archaeological 
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evidence requires it : but he ‘ cannot prove with 
the available material that the majority belong 
to a nordic race.’ And very cautiously, at the 
end pp. iJjq-S' he reaffirms his well-known 
agreement with Stjerna’s contention that the 
people who built the megalithic monuments of 
Sweden and are ‘ the basis of our Swedish 
population ' were immigrants from somewhere 
further south, and themselves lacially akin to the 
‘ mediterranean ' breed : though the history of 
this kinship, and the common souice, is not yet 
made out. As the w hole trend of recent archaeo- 
logical research has been to reveal the northern 
megalith-culture as the result of continuous 
propagation along the Atlantic seaboard from 
the Iberian peninsula, if not from the shoies of 
the western Mediterranean, the solution of Dr. 
Furst's problem may be simpler than he appears 
to suppose. This solution, howe\er, leaves un- 
answered the question whence came, or where 
originated, the typical ‘ nordic ’ breed which, 
though far less common in Scandinavian 
countries than the textbooks and the propa- 
ganda-books would have us believe, is neverthe- 
less a real and well-marked variety. .\nd it is 
the real and regional existence of that ' nordic ’ 
type which gives significance to the rare in- 
dividuals from ancient sites in the south who con- 
form to it. such as the well-known skull from the 
* Second City ' of Hissarlik, and one of Dr. 
Furst's people ' 4 FA), ‘more like ancient northern 
than any other in the series’ ' p. 58), with a 
cephalic index of 71*8, and the massive, rugged 
aspect and ' to ourselves t familiar features so w ell 
represented in Plate III. As this person was 
buried, very simply, with ‘ Early Helladic ’ 
pottery, he is earlier than most of the people from 
Asine : not. however, necessarily earlier than the 
‘ nordic ' man from Hissarlik, and probably 
susceptible of one and the same explanation ; 
for the age to w hich both men belonged was one 
of w idespread shilt of populations. 

An interesting point, which deserves more 
special study, is the t dative ficquency of broader- 
headed women, and longer-headed men. In 
Crete the converse was obseived by Duckworth, 
and attributed to intrusion of more * armenoid ’ 
people among longer-headed aboriginals. Here 
the men arc of mixed ' mediterranean ' descent, 
and if the women ' favour * the old population 
of peninsular Greece, that population should be 
generically ‘ alpine,’ which is the European 
counterpart of ' armenoid ’ in Western Asia. It 
is indeed curious that Dr. Furst seems habitually 
to regard broad-headed indi\Tduals as derived 
from east of the Aegean. Only once (p. ii8j 
does he use the word * alpine,’ and then about a 
skull of Hellenistic age. 


It is greatly to be desired that, having made 
such instructive use of the material already 
entrusted to him. Dr. Fiirst should be enabled to 
make his survey of ancient Aegean humanity 
complete. Will not the Greek Department of 
Antiquities allow' him (with the concurrence of 
excavators) to report on cdl the human remains 
which lurk in museums and private collections? 
,\t Athens, Professor Kouniaris is certainly doing 
admirable work, by degrees ; but a comparison 
of his data with those of Dr. Fiirst suggests that 
there would be much to be gained if all the 
material could be measured and described in the 
same laboratorv. 

J. L. M. 

Rassengeschichte des hellenischen und des 
romischen Volkes. By H,\ns F. K. 
Gunther. Pp. 152; 83 illustrations and 3 
maps in text, and 64 illustrations in plates. 
Munich: Lehmann, 1929. 8 w. -6.50). 

To understand Dr. Gunther's thesis, that ‘ the 
history of Hellenic culture may be described as 
an adjustment ^Au'seinander^etzung) between the 
nordic spirit and the non-nordic ’ ip. 321, it is 
essential to understand his ethnology. For he 
distinguishes ‘ nordic ’ man both from his * west- 
falian ’ tall, broad-faced breed, and from his 
‘ east-baltic,' wTich is short, round-headed, with 
broad nose and high cheek-bones. He dis- 
tinguishes ‘ w estern ’ and * oriental ’ varieties of 
the long-headed brunets usually called ‘ mediter- 
ranean,’ and also ‘ dinaiic,’ * eastern,’ and 
‘ hither-asian ’ varieties of the short-headed 
‘ alpines ’ and ‘ armenoids ' of the textbooks. 
When he speaks, therefore, of ‘ nordic ' features, 
ancestry, outlook, or manners, he means some- 
thing quite specific ( p. 23 ) : in fact the ‘ classical ’ 
type familiar from Greek and Graeco-Roman 
sculpture, widely distributed also in peninsular 
Europe, and frequent among the piedominantly 
blond folk of Scandinavian and other West-Baltic 
countries, A type which includes Pericles and 
Euripides, Demosthenes and Menander. Herodo- 
tus and Alexander, the Capitoline ‘ Aeschylus ’ 
and Plato, resembles a ‘ lesbian rule,’ and Dr. 
Gunther would have strengthened his case if he 
had explained w hat are the particular propor- 
tions or even featuies in which he thinks they 
agree, and met the objection that their points of 
agreement are not those which characterise them 
as portraits. For if ‘ nordic ’ means what is 
common to Greek sculptures, he is comparing 
this with itself, or at most with Scandinavian 
or Xorth German individuals who have wliat w'c 
call a * Greek profile ’ and ‘ classical ’ features. 
It is all the more necessary to insist on this point, 
because Dr. Carl Furst, in the description of 
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ancient skulls from Argolis, reviewed on p. 123 
of this Journal, confesses that he finds it difficult 
to distinguish neolithic individuals in Sweden 
not earlier than the spread of megalith builders 
of ‘ mediterranean ' ancestry, from Bronze Age 
individuals in Greece, who are * prediellenic ’ 
(p. 13) if not pre-‘ protoindoeuropean.’ Dr. 
Gunther, indeed, may be comparing ‘ mediter- 
ranean ’ types in Greece with types \v hich are no 
less ‘ mediterranean ^ in origin though they are 
‘ influenced ’ as to hair- and eye-colour by cross- 
breeding with * nordic ’ blonds, like the blond 
' east-baltic ’ and ‘ westfalian ’ breeds which he 
distinguishes from the west-baltic " nordic.’ 

Assuming thus what he might have been ex- 
pected to start by demonstrating. Dr. Gunther 
summarises the work of many predecessors, from 
Bulwer Lytton onwards, and states an interesting 
case for Lord Beaconsfield’s thesis that the 
question of race is the key to history. But he is 
sometimes wrong in his facts. On p. 12 he 
gives a wrong reference (Strabo, vii. 341) for 
what he calls the Riihelaget des ChroJios, and mis- 
quotes Herodotus to the effect that the Dorian 
‘ home was in a land of snow.’ His reasoning 
also is fallacious. He puts the cradle of the 
Hellenes in Eastern Hungary, because Boreas, 
being a ‘ mountain wind, blew' from the Car- 
pathians ’ : why not from Olvmpus or Oeta ? 
Then he identifies the Carpathians and the 
Thracian mountains.’ Thence the Hellenes 
are argued to have moved eastward, because 
they gave the name thalassa. meaning ‘ sun-up,’ 
to the Black Sea : w hy not to the Aegean ? The 
‘ proto-europeans ’ brought the m^^^row-house, 
timber-built, out of a forest-country : w as there 
no timber in Pindus in the Bronze Age, and of 
what were (and are) ships built at Xaupactus? 
With the megawn-hoxxsc came full-length buiial 
and alleihand neue ornamentik, and so ' very 
gradually ^lycenaean culture grew' out ot 
Mediterranean ’ : what does all this mean, 
especially the allerhand neue ornamenfik ? 
And what was the ^ other such flood . . . still 
more nordic ’ which ' a thousand years later ’ 
occupied ‘ Boeotia, Attica, and Peloponnese 
except Arcadia ’ ? And how does Dr. Gunther 
know that the first, or ‘ Ionian ’ w’ave, about 
2000 B.C., ‘ brought down their families iind 
selbst die Schiveine on ox-caits ' (p. 13)? To the 
Dorians, with the Dipylon style he ascribes the 
colonisation (among other paits} of the coasts of 
the Black Sea (p. 16) and an addiction to millet- 
porridge which demonstrates their recent 
emergence from a ‘ nordic ’ home. Greek 
helmets, he says, were made to fit long heads, but 
larger than the ‘ mediterranean ’ type : did not 
Greek armourers allow for the lining, even after 


supplying holes into which to stitch it ? On the 
way through ‘ dinaric ’-peopled districts the 
Hellenes picked up some ' dinaric ’ traits : and 
Thersites and Cleon, the ‘ forerunner ’ and 
‘ consummator ’ of Athenian popular govern- 
ment, w ere ' hither-asian,’ w'hich is not the same 
thing : but where does Thucydides compare 
Cleon w'ith Thersites f p. 20, note : no reference > ? 
On the general question of portraiture, it is true 
that w hite marble was just the thing for portraits 
of blonds : but were there no portraits in bronze ? 
It would be interesting to have Dr. Gunther's 
list of portraits showing (through their hair) the 
prominent occiput of the ‘ nordic ’ skull, and his 
explanation of the numerous short-haired and 
ver\' short-headed men in the vase-paintings. 
The marble head (Fig. 31) which he figures as 
Plato he admits to be rather ‘ dinaric ’ : a sad 
misfit, like the soul and body of the ' hither- 
asian ’ Socrates, if Plato’s soul was as ‘ nordic ’ 
as Dr. Gunther believes. That there w’as a well- 
marked blond strain, among the Gieeks of the 
great centuries, is as certain as it is also that 
there were both ' mediterranean w'estern ’ 1 and 
^ armenoid-alpine ’ ( ‘ dinaiic ’ and ‘ hither-asian ’ ) 
elements ; but Dr. Gunther's almost total neglect 
of the evidence for ^ mediterranean ’ types, and his 
restriction of " armenoid ’ types to buffoons and 
demagogues, reduces his sketch to a caricature. 

For early Italy the archaeological evidence is 
so much more abundant and intelligible, that 
there is the less excuse for exaggeration, d hat 
there was a large blond element, and that its 
source w as trans-alpine, needed no further prool : 
but what Dr. Gunther quite fails to do is to prove 
that there were ever ‘ nordic ’ folk, in his own 
special meaning of the word, in the Danubian 
region at all. The occupants of the early 
cist graves w ere long-headed, and may have been 
blond ; but had they come from the north, and it 
not, do they rank as ‘ nordic,’ even if their skulls 
qualified them? And at all later periods till 
Roman times there are mixed populations there, 
with very little "nordic' immixture. What Di. 
Gunther admits as leichter dimvischer Einschlag Pis. 
X— X\’I) often overwhelms what is physically 
" noidic,' and in particular gives us straight- 
backed heads like Pis. X, b \ XI, a : XI\' «, b. 

These deliberately-selected reproductions from 
Aindt and Brunn are the most disappointing pait 
of this book : for instead of anthropological 
characterisation. Dr. Gunther has been content 
w ith superficial thought-reading : — eitie helle, 
reinliche^ seelische Landichaft ualtet um diesen KopJ 
(PL \ff. a] : Xeigung gu durnpfer Betfachtung (PL 
XHI, rt): A 'ordischer Tatmensch, matte) -of -fact 
Schlag. etitiu derb im Empfinden, That is not 
Rasserigeichi(hte but Schwarmerei. J. L. M. 
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Aegyptiaca : a Catalogue of Egyptian Objects 
in the Aegean Area. By J. D. S. Pendle- 
BURV. Pp. i20: 5 plates, 3 maps. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1930. 

This is the class of book which is so necessary’ to 
the student — a monograph on a special branch of 
our subject. It is also of the class that is be- 
coming so essential with the widening know- 
ledge of the civilisations of the ancient world. 
Hitherto each man's woik has been limited to the 
study of a single country, but there now awaits 
research much evidence of the interactions of one 
culture with another. Mr. Pendlebury's book 
is perhaps the first of its sort linking up two of the 
most important ancient civilisations, A great 
deal of scattered literature has arisen about the 
artistic influences of the one upon the other, but 
here we have a classified collection of the tangible 
antiquities which had crossed the frontier of the 
one and entered the other. This volume collects 
together the Egy’ptian objects which at present 
ate known to have been imported into the 
Aegean world, and we are promised a companion 
volume of ' Minoica ’ treating of the Aegean 
imports into Egypt. 

The difficulties of making a compilation such 
as the present arc veiy great. Many’ of the 
objects are not published, but have to be sought 
in widely' scattered museums. Then, again, 
when he has found them the author has to w’ork 
through c[uantities of literature which is un- 
familiar to him in order to establish dates and 
comparisons. Here he has often to depend not 
on his ow n judgment, but upon that of others, as 
he is dealing with the products of a civilisation 
which is not that in which he has specialised. 
Hence, any criticisms that have to be made as 
regal ds the Egyptology of the book in no w’ay 
reflect upon the author, but only upon the 
authorities in whom he puts his trust. 

The first thing that gives pause to the Egy’pto- 
logist is Xo. y2. Is it possible that this figure can 
be of Egyptian manufacture.^ Offhand one 
would have denied it, and this is an opinion the 
reviewer has had confirmed. In Egypt an 
attitude of this sort is so rare as to be unknow n 
to several well-ciualified Egy’ptologists, but on 
following up Mr. Pendlebury 's references the 
present w riter has found tw’o figures of this kind. 
Unfortunately, however, they both have a 
characteristic which is lacking to Xo. 52. It is 
that the foot of the leg lying on the ground is 
crooked in behind the heel of the other. In 
X'o. 32, on the other hand, it lies in front of the 
body and alongside of the other foot. This 
definite fact gives substance to the general feeling 
that the features are un-Egyptian as w'cll as the 
pose of the body and the carving of the knee, at 


least so far as can be judged from a photograph. 
The utmost that could be said would be that 
whoever made the object was inspired by a type 
which is not absolutely unknown in Egypt. 
Probably the same remark applies to Xo. 33, but 
it would be difficult to speak without having 
handled the figurine itself. In any case it is less 
un-Egy’ptian than its neighbour. 

Xo. 16 1 would be a find of first-class import- 
ance, if it really’ belonged to Men-kheper-ra of 
the XXIst Dynasty*. But this cannot be so. 
This king ruled over the E pper Countiy and at a 
time of complete chaos. His energies were taken 
up with fortifying his northern frontier against 
the Libyans in Lower Egy’pt. and in hurrying 
back to Thebes from his outposts to deal with 
rebels and their banishment. Only one scarab 
of his seems to be known, and only* very rarely* 
does he put his name in a cartouche as here. The 
scarab bears the title ‘ King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Lord of the Tw’o Lands,’ a dignity which 
he never attained. Hence quite correctly he 
never used the title, but regularly that of ' High 
Priest of Amon-ra,’ which per contra does not 
appear on the scarab. Why* then should Dr. 
Hall have described his scarab as XXIst Dynasty 
after having suggested parenthetically* Thothmes 
III rather than Men-kheper-ra? It seems to be 
a perfectly* normal scarab of XVIIIth Dynasty* 
type. 

Scarab Xo. 71 belongs to a ty’pe which in early 
day’s eluded dating, and was thought to be 
XIXth Dynasty, as stated here. Increasing 
kno\vledge of the dark periods of Egy*ptian 
civilisation has proved these scarabs to be of 
Hy’ksos age. In describing Xo. 163 a slip of the 
pen has w’ritten Xorth instead of South as the 
reading of the hieroglyph nesut. The pair of 
‘ shells ’ forming the back of scaraboids Xos. 38-6 1 
must be very* rare. One suspects that they* are 
really the pair of hands which is not unknown. 
One of the most important Egy ptian objects is 
the statuette of Amon-ra from the Dictaean Cave. 
The tie at the girdle of the kilt should be noted, 
for, though by no means unknow n, it is very rai’e. 
It is worth noting that Ramesses II is not 
represented by antiquities in the Aegean area, 
although at home his scarabs are probably* the 
next most common after those of Thothmes HI. 
Yet we know' that the Xorth w’as by* this time 
advancing on the South. As is to be expected, 
the antiquities consist mostly* of small, easily* 
portable objects of some artistic merit. They are 
very much what still crosses the sea to-day' ; 
small alabaster vases, beads, faience figurines or 
amulets, and above all scarabs, especially* in the 
later period. 

We welcome the photograph, Xo. 90, of the 
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helmeted warrior’s head from Mycenae. Al- 
though not strictly an Aegyptiacum. its interest has 
been derived from Egyptian sources. Schuch- 
hardt compared the helmet to those of the Shar- 
dana, a people at present only known from the 
Egyptian monuments. His comparison would 
have been well founded if his drawing [Schlie- 
mann's Excavations^ Fig. 198; had been more 
accurate, but the photograph shows that in 
reality any such comparison is far-fetched. 

Specialising in a single subject, as Mr. Pendle- 
bury has, brings out a number of interesting 
details. One is that Egyptian trade overlooked 
Hierapetra, w'hich w^ould superficially seem to be 
the most suitable port. On the contrary, it 
w'ent to Komo near Phaestos. The modern 
traveller betw'een Egypt and Italy well knows the 
splendid mountain mass, which, rising from the 
sea afar off, represents Crete for him. This is no 
doubt the great angle in the southern coast of 
the island, and it is just behind here that the 
port for the Egyptian trade lay. Did not the 
Egyptian sailors make for this tow^ering landmark 
in antiquity? 

Mr. Pendleburv’ has put all students of the 
Egypto-Aegean limbo under an obligation to 
him. The present w^ork whets our appetite for 
the " \Iinoica ’ wTich is promised, as well as the 
study of the Egyptian material in Rhodes. 

G. A. W. 

Minoan Art. By E. J. Forsdyke. [Annual 
Lecture on aspects of Art : Henriette Hertz Trust 
of the British Academy. 1929.) From the 
Proceedings of the British Academy. \^ol. 
X\\ Pp. 30; 13 plates. London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, 1932. Gi-. 6 d. 

The study of art necessarily advances in two 
stages : a first stage of archaeological discovery 
and publication, and a second of aesthetic 
appreciation and criticism. Air. Forsdyke is 
already known for his work as a discoverer and 
classifier in the field of Aegean archaeolo,g\’. and 
in this too-short pamphlet he appears as a pioneer 
in the artistic evaluation of Minoan Art. 

This second stage needs great gifts to be added 
to the learning, insight and accuracy that arc 
needed in the first ; a philosophical outlook, a 
poetic imagination and a keen sense of beauty. 
With all these Air. Forsdyke is endowed. His 
analysis of ‘ the romantic spirit at its first entry 
into the world, at least in Europe,’ is a perfect 
instance of scientific knowledge advancing to the 
next stage, when the data are known and classi- 
fied and their artistic implications can be con- 
sidered apart from their purely archaeological 
significance. Fortunately the Minoan epoch is 
as important in the history of pure art as it is in 


the history of human civilisation, and it provides 
enough material for the historian of art to fill a 
larger canvas than circumstances gave to Air. 
Forsdyke. But short though his study is, his 
appreciations have a final quality. They will 
come to the mind at each fresh view' of the 
objects of w hich they define the impression. He 
writes, for example, of a gem : ' A study of three 
swans beside a river has an air of tranquillity 
made more intense by the curiously smooth 
plastic style in w'hich the stone is cut. The birds 
are scarcely conscious of their own existence.’ 
Never has the marine style been so well analysed 
as in this paper : the description is too long to 
quote, but it will remain classical. And who now 
looking at the Hagia Triada fresco will forget the 
‘ slv, laborious cat ’ ? 

Air. Forsdyke, in conclusion, finds the roots of 
the love of nature revealed in the art of Crete in 
the nature-w'orship that dominated Alinoan 
religion. ' Its sanctuaries were in mountain 
solitudes, like Buddhist monasteries, but un- 
touched by man : gorges or caves where pure 
water springs, and holy trees are nurtured by the 
divine element which clothes Cretan valleys in 
the flowers of Paradise. Spiritual devotion in 
such surroundings must have led, as in mediaeval 
China, to an intimate and emotional under- 
standing of life and beauty in all the woiks of 
nature.’ In this Air. Forsdyke finds a reason for 
the apparent contrast between Alinoan romantic- 
ism and Greek idealism : and leaves us w aiting 
for a further study from his pen that shall illumin- 
ate the transition and renew' our vision of the art 
of classical Greece. 

J. E, 

Etudes cretoises : I. Fouilles executees a 
Mallia : Premier Rapport (1922—1924). 
By F. Chapouthier and J. Ch.xrbonne.xux, 
Pp. 60 : 3 j plates and map, ig figs. 1928, 
II. Les ecritures minoennes au palais de 
Mallia. By F. Chapouthier. Pp. 99 ; 
8 plates, 36 figs. 1930. Paris: P. Gcuth- 
ner. 

In these two pleasant volumes, issued under 
the auspices of the French School at Athens, we 
have a clear account with abundant illustration 
of the excavations at the palace of Alallia in 
Crete. For a full discussion of the best of the 
small finds — the superb bronze sw'ord with its 
handle of gold and rock crystal and the carved 
axe-head— wc must refer to AI. Charbonneaux’s 
paper in Monuments Piot .\o\. 28, otherwise thestoiy^ 
both of structure and of accompanying objects is 
complete. Our notice of the first volume is 
somew hat belated, but in the interim the Hellenic 
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Society has been informed of the latest develop- 
ments by the fortunate explorer, M. Chapouthier, 
in person. K.no\\ ledge of the site and of its 
arrangement has been increased, but the 
historical conclusions here presented remain 
unaltered and in many ways confirmed. 

The second volume contains the complete 
publication of the * Hieroglyphic Deposit ’ 
which the Palace yielded to its excavators in 
1923. and which included no less than thirty-six 
inscriptions, thirty-three in hieroglyphic charac- 
ters and thiee in ‘ Linear Script A.’ The mix- 
ture of s vs terns is one of the reasons which lead 
M. Chapouthier to place the deposit at the end of 
the Middle Minoan period, whereas the similar 
deposit at Knossos has been dated by Sir A. 
Evans to M.M. 2. Out of sixty hieroglyphs, 
forty-one recur at Knossos and there are three 
groups common to both palaces, suggesting 
identity not only of script but of language. On 
the other hand, no less than nineteen of the signs 
at Mallia are new', so that our inventory of the 
hieroglyphic system is probably still far from 
perfect. A further link with Knossos is provided 
by the mason's marks, which are studied in the 
appendix : among these the Knossian double- 
axe IS frequent, while the trident, the favoured 
sign at Phaestos, only occuis three times. In a 
concluding chapter M. Chapouthier suggests that 
the Cretan signs form themissing link in a develop- 
ment horn Egyptian hieroglyphs to the alphabet 
of Phoeificia. 


Minoans, Philistines and Greeks. By A. R. 

Burn*. Pp. XV --273: 16 plates and 2 

maps. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., 1930. 135. 

This is an attempt to put into narrative form 
what is known and what may fairly be deduced 
from what is known about the course of events in 
the Aegean in the period 1400-900 b.c. The 
first 66 pages are critical : the extant documents, 
archaeoh)gicai remains and legend are review^ed 
and finally the ‘ Aryan ’ problem and the 
chronologv are discussed. In a survey of this 
kind much suppression and selection are in- 
evitable and the author is often obliged to treat 
as settled what is far from being so. For instance, 
the Transylvanian origin of Dimini W'are (p. 38; 
is not by any means generally accepted nor the 
Danubian origin of the black-polished wares 
(Tiai. do say that Minyan ware 'makes its 
appearance in Thessaly in or about the tw'enty- 
fourth century ' (p. 36; does not convey Childe’s 
meaning or represent the state of things. The 
most one can say is that the forms and, to some 
extent, the fabric of Minyan arc implicit in the 


potteiy of the latter half of the Early Macedonian 
period, which spread to Thessaly about 2300 b.c., 
where it is known as r3. It is not easy to 
understand ^vhy Mr. Burn thinks that ‘ latein the 
twelfth century' ’ is the earliest date " archaeo- 
logically possible' for the Trojan war (p. 54b 
Archaeologically, the traditional date (1190 b.c.'i 
fits quite as w'cll as the date 1 100 B.c. which he 
proposes. 

The second part is narrative. The chapters 
on the rise of the Aegean civilisation, the golden 
age of Crete, the destruction of Knossos, Mykenai 
and her neighbours are excellently done. There 
are some inaccuracies, e.g. the ceremonial 
battle-axe from Mallia is not of bronze but of 
stone (p. 741. The term 'Minoan’ is used 
throughout, where ' Mycenean ' (L.H. HI ; is 
meant. 

Then follow chapters devoted to the Sea- 
raiders and the great migrations : three adventure 
stories : the cruise of the Argo ; a picture of the 
Aegean world under the Achaians and a nar- 
rative description of the Trojan war. These too 
are well done. 

Chapter XI deals with the Iron Age. IVIr. 
Burn takes the view' that the Lausitz invaders of 
Alacedonia were the Dorians. The archaeo- 
logical evidence scarcely w'arrants this, since they 
cannot be traced further than Thessaly, 

That they W'erc indirectlv the cause of the 
shift of the Dorians, already in Doris, is, how'- 
ever, likely enough, as Myres has suggested. 
Mr. Bum is rather vague on the pottery of this 
period. If the destruction of the granary' at 
Mycenae w'as due to the Dorians, then we have 
a valuable fixed point in the evolution of the 
pottery. The Salamis group, the vase-group 
from the cave at Polis in Ithaka (1931) and some 
others must be post-invasion, though not 
necessarily Dorian, and for this phase the term 
' sub-mycenean ' should be used, representing a 
short period interposed between the ' granary 
class (including the ' close ’ style) and Proto- 
geometric, of which the distinctive feature is the 
compass-draw'n concentric circle or semicircle. 
Mr. Burn uses ' sub-mycenean ' for pre-invasion 
pottery' ; for this he can hardly be blamed, since 
the diacritics of the various phases are only now 
beginning to be appreciated, wLile he ignores 
Protogeometric altogether. 

The last chapter is entitled ' Darkness and 
Dawn.’ This is the least satisfactory part of the 
book. The antithesis between the Greek and 
the mediaeval mind has been overworked in the 
past, and Mr. Burn's handling of it is rather 
laboured. 

In most respects, an admirable book. 

W. A. H. 
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De Oorsprong der Geometrische Kunst. 

By Anna Roes. Pp. 148, with 2 plates and 

149 figures in the text. Haarlem: H. D. 

Tjeenk Willink ef' Zoon, 1931. 

This monograph is an attempt to trace the 
origin of the Geometric art of Greece during the 
Early Iron Age. In her fiist chapter the author 
gives a comprehensive sketch of previous thcoiies. 
Conze. writing before Schliemann's discoveries, 
considered the decoration of Greek Geometric to 
be ‘ purely Arvan.’ Furtw angler attiibuted its 
introduction to the Dorians, while Wide sug- 
gested that it was only a renaissance of the 
" peasant art ’ that had been characteristic of the 
Middle Bronze Age. Some authorities, such as 
Studniezka, Dummler, Ridgeway, and Mac- 
kenzie. connected the rise of Geometric art with 
the coming of the Achacans. Among the ‘ evolu- 
tionists ’ were Dugas, who tried to derive it 
from the Bronze Age pottery of the Cyclades, 
and Wace and Thompson, who connected its 
rise with mateiial from sites in Thessaly. Some, 
notably Helbig, tried to derive Geometric art 
from the East, while Schweitzer tried to combine 
the virtues of both the ‘ evolutionary ’ and 
' Dorian ’ schools by dividing Geometric into a 
' Circle Sb le ’ evolved chielly from the Sub- 
M> cenaean, and an * Angle Style.’ 

rhe author then proceeds to point out the 
close parallels between M\ cenaean and Geo- 
metric vase-shapes. 

At the beginning of her second chapter she 
lays down an admirable principle for the com- 
paiative analysis of Geometric ornaments : ' For 
a comparative study of motives simple Geometiic 
ornaments are, by themselves, piactically woith- 
less. Lozenges, triangles, circles and zigzag 
lines do not give the slightest indication about 
their origin: thev mav be taken over, but they 
mav ec^ually well be invented by a people 
independently, since they he ready to hand.' . . . 
With this canon to guide her the author proceeds 
to compare some of the more peculiar motives on 
the vases or bronzes of the Greek, Italian, and 
Hallstatt cultures during the Eaily lion Age, 
and traces them through Syrian and other sources 
to the Proto-Elamite cultures of Susa mot. how - 
ever, without many missing links, both chrono- 
logical and geographical). 

In her third chapter Dr. Roes points out 
similarities between the Geometric figurines ot 
Boeotia and Argos on the one hand, and those of 
Syria and Elam on the other. Finally, there is 
a short summary in French, in the course ot 
which the author makes the following claims : 

‘ The only explanation possible is that Mycenaean 
art. towards its close, and (Geometric art have 
undeigone the same inlluence. coming fiom the 
J.H.S. — VOI.. LII. 


East, that the pottery of Phylakopi had itself felt 
at an eailier date. . . . One may consider the 
Phoenicians as those who have communicated 
the artistic traditions of the East to the Greeks 
of the Geometiic age: since this transmission 
must be the work of a people who also main- 
tained relations with Italy, seeing that \'ilIanovan 
art also experienced, though in a lesser degree, 
the same intiuenccs as Greek Geometric art.' 

If her classification is sound, we must assume 
that this Oriental inlluence invaded Greece in 
three w aves. The first w ave reached the Cvcladcs 
about 2000 B.c. : the second was contemporary 
with the * folk-w andering ' that culminated in 
the raids on Egypt by the ‘ peoples of the sea ’ : 
the third w'ave. transmitted from Syria and 
Phoenicia perhaps by Phoenician merchantmen, 
arrived in Gieece about 900 b.c.. and influenced 
all Greece, all Italy especially the northern part'; 
and the Hallstatt cultures of Central Europe. 

How' was this influence conveyed? We may 
safely rule out all contact with Susa I vases, 
since the only Greek pottery contemporaiy with 
them does not resemble tliem in the slightest 
degree. The influence of Susa II seems to be 
visible in some of the Middle Bronze Age wares 
from Palestine and mav have reached Phvlakopi 
from that source. An intei mediate link is pro- 
vided bv the painted wares of (^uyunjik 'as the 
author remarks', and also by those of Tepe 
Gauia, and by the dilTercnt but probably con- 
temporary sherds from Sarnarra. 

The second contact 11 300? -1200? b . c.i is 
more difficult to tic down. The only Mesopo- 
tamian ^vare with which we can compare the 
Late Mycenaean vases is a fabric found t:)n 
certain sites in Assyria, for example at Ashur 
where it Avas assigned by the excavators to the 
thirteenth century , at Xuzi where it could be 
dated between 1630 and 1400 1. and at Qiiyunjik 
^ context not exactly datable but ceitainlv earlitu' 
than the leign of i'iglath Pileser 1 . Ibis fabric 
is maikcd by certain ornaments siu'h as the 
returning spiral, that appear, superficially, to be 
Aegean i at her than Mesopotamian. At Ashur 
this ware was contemporary with imported 
examples of Mvcenacan faience, and at (^uyunjik 
with two Mycenaean beads and wath a grey 
bucchero identical in fabric with grey Minyan 
though with ejuite different vase forms 1. In 
Palestine we have the Philistine pottery, laigely 
a pio\incial version of Late Mycenaean vases 
but embodying a good many motives inherited 
from the mixed Semitic Susa II tradition. 

Foi our third wave of Oriental motixes in the 
ninth century it is difficult to find ceramic 
sources, except perhaps the Late Hittite wares 
and th.eir Phrygian descendants. It is, however, 

K 
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not unlikely that the new influences, if they 
came from the East, were transmitted by the 
Syrian figurines and the Syro-Hittiie seals. 
Direct ceramic contacts between Greece and 
Mesopotamia at this period seem to be scanty. 
At Quyunjik was found one sherd of Sub- 
Mycenaean type, one Proto-Geometric, and one 
Rhodian. Another field of inquiry is opened up 
by some lemarks of Mr. Payne in his Seew- 
corinihia ; whereas the lions on Proto-Corinthian 
vases have obviously been derived from Hitlite 
sources, those of the Corinthian style of the 
seventh centuiw have been deri\’ed from Assyrian 
protoU'pes. This replacement of Hittite by 
Assyrian art types had been already pointed out 
bv Hogarth in his account of the sculptures at 
Carchemish, and is a natural consequence of the 
expansion of the Assyrian empire under Sargon 
and bis successors. 

How far do these miscellaneous contacts 
justify Dr. Roes? We may say that she makes 
out a veiy good case for the Oriental character 
of teitain motives in Greek Geometric, but 
it is nevertheless significant how consistently 
Mycenaean are the Geometric vase-forms, and 
how closely the * Angle Style ’ seems to develop 
out of the Proto-Geometric. It is a serious fault 
that Dr. Roes makes no distinction between the 
terms Sub-Mycenaean and Proto-Geometric. 
T hus of the vases illustrated on PI. H, one seems 
definitely Mycenaean, about two-thirds Sub- 
Mycenaean and the remainder Proto-Geometric. 
Similailv in dealing with the Mesopotamian 
waies Dr. Roes treats Susa I, Susa II, Qiiyunjik 
and Samarra pottery collectively as if there were 
no moie difference between them than between 
Dipylon and Argive (ieomctric. 

I believe that what the author has really done 
is to pio\e the M'volutionist ' theory of Greek 
Geometric, since she has provided a satisfactoiy 
oiigin for those peculiar designs which have 
proved a stumbling-block to the ‘ evolutionists’ 
and have constituted the main argument of the 
pro-Dorian archaeologists. The whole question 
certainly needs fuither discussion, and we shall 
wish the author luck in her search for the Geo- 
metiic needle in the Mesopotamian haystack ( the 
metaphor is perhaps bad : her chief difficulty 
may be that she will find too many needles;. 

' R. W. H. 

Zur Ghronologie der fruhgriechischen Kunst : 
die Artemistempel von Ephesos. By E. 

Lowv. (Akademie c/c? Ifissenschaften in Wien^ 
phil.-hist. KL, Sitzun^^b, 213,4.) Pp- 41 : i 
plate. \Tenna and Lcip7ig : Holder-Pirhler- 
Tempsky A.-G., 1032. 

It is common knowledge that as the result of 


the excavations of 1904-5 Hogarth proposed to 
recognise three structures preceding the ‘ archaic 
Artemision ’ at Ephesus : A, assigned to the 
years 700-660 b.c. : B. built about 650; and C, 
built about 600 and succeeded in its turn about 
550 by D, the Croesus temple. His conclusions 
have been generally accepted, almost the only 
dissentient being Weickert. who a few years ago 
suggested that the stoiy had been over-simplified 
and that, instead of three, four or even five 
piimitive strata were to be recognised. Low'y 
goes to the opposite extreme. A and B are in- 
separable parts of one great foundation-depot, 
and contemporary Avith C, ^^hich in its turn re- 
presents nothing more than the foundation-w’alls 
for the internal dispositions of D, Consequently 
no structural remains eailier than the Croesus 
temple have come to light on the site. 

T he attractiveness of this revolutionary view is 
that it avoids some of the difficulties accempany- 
ing Hogarth’s scheme. If A, B, and C were 
buildings with an independent history, it is strange 
that not one scrap of architectural moulding or 
roof-tile came to light among the packing of the 
lower strata. .Vgain, Head w as unable to assign 
a higher date than 610 b.c. to no less than 27 
out of the 49 coins definitely recovered from the 
lowest le\’el, ^\ilile few would nowadays be un- 
^villing to follo^v Rumpf in bringing the ivoiy^ 
figurines down into the sixth century (incident- 
ally Hogaith himself proposed the date of 550 
B.c. for the silver inscription). Nor are we 
bound to begin the history of the Croesus temple 
at 550 B.C.; in that year the building w^as so far 
advanced that its outer colonnade was in active 
process of erection. On the other hand, it 
is precisely in his interpretation of the archi- 
tectural evidence that Lowy is least convin- 
cing. The complex of foundations and walls 
lends itself more naturally to Hogarth's theory of 
rebuildmgs : nor is it an insuperable objection to 
the theory that on this waterlogged and dis- 
turbed site the stratification of the small finds 
could not always be observed with precision. 

Atti e Memorie della Societa Magna Grecia, 
1926-30 (VoLS. I-I\"). Rome: Palazzo 
Taverna. Annual Subscription, 100 lire. 

L’ opera della Societa Magna Grecia nei 
primi 10 anni. By U. Zanotti-Btanxo. 
From Annales Instiiutorum, 1931. Rome: 
Palazzo Ricci, 1931. 

A general review' of all these four volumes may 
be pardoned, for although the Societa Magna 
Grecia is reclaiming one of the most fertile and 
least explored fields of ancient habitation, only six 
copies of the Atti find their way yearly to Eng- 
land, and the name of the journal is hardly known 
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outside Italy. Lenormant is out of print and out 
of date : Dr. Randall Maciver's recent book, 
however practical for the traveller, is not in- 
tended to satisfy the student, who should seek its 
acknowledged sources in these reports. 

Up to 1921 Locri was the only excavated site in 
Calabria. Sicily had received more attentions, 
among which were a factory built over the Tetisvos 
of the temple of Himera and daily robberies of 
stone from Acragas. The first care of the Society 
was to protect such monuments : the Doric 
columns of the Temple of Athene were uncovered 
from beneath the modern decorations of the 
Duomo at Syracuse, and at Metapontum a trench 
took the place of the unsightly wall round the 
Tavole Paladine. At the same time it set itself to 
answer the first questions in the archaeology" of 
the region. Who were the Lucani, the Bruttii, 
the Sicels? Where were Sybaris, Medina, 
Laos, and Leontini ? What more could a season’s 
digging reveal to us of Elea, Hipponium, Acragas, 
Crimissa and Himera? 

Within the first year, Prof. Quagliati dis- 
covered at Taranto the Greek tomb which fills 
three cases of the museum with some of its finest 
v-ases, both black- and red-figured, dating from 
the time of transition between the two iDedalo, 
1921). If this was hardly new ground, Orsi's 
discovery of Hipponium ^^\fibo \"alcntia ) in the 
same year held out hopes of lecapturing the 
history" of the Greek colonies. The 300 metres 
of the excavated wall are our best example of 
their fortifications, and exliibit the semicircular 
towers and round torrione at the gate which have 
since reappeared at Paestum. Bywanck dated 
them to 379, when the Garthaginians demanded 
a reconstruction of the walls ; but there are two 
periods detected by Orsi, and the later, to judge 
by the tight joints of the masomy, should be 
older than the semicircular towers of Messene and 
the fourth-centuiy work at Elcusis. Since the 
tower at Athens belongs to the fifth century and 
those of Paestum are perhaps eailier, there is no 
reason to reject Orsi’s date (end of the filth cen- 
tury-), although Grispo in Atti^ 1928, exaggerates 
their antiquity-. Crispo’s reconstruction of the 
history- of Hipponium is exhaustive it conjec- 
tural. The traces of a pre-Locrian colonisation 
are rather dubious. Strabo docs not know of it 
and the Sy-barite colonies prove that the influence 
of Rhegium in the neighbourhood was not un- 
contested, whether or no Locri si sentiva da 
tanto ” immediately after the battle of the 
Sagras, and whether or no Rhegium would have 
objected to such a counterblast to Grotoniatc 
influence at Terina as her new' ally- Locri wished 
to found. 

The discovery of an Ionic temple as w ell as a 


Doric one on the site is a striking confirmation of 
Orsi's earlier conclusions. The Ionic temple 
excavated at Locii in 1890 was then unique in 
South Italy", and Oldefather had traced the hand 
of Samian emigrant craftsmen in its finds : since 
then, the only- other Ionic building found is this 
at Locri 's colony", whither Samian oiKiaTal had 
presumably gone from the metropolis. 

\>lia is a site of greater extent over both space 
and time. It is most competently" described 
("except for the strange omission of any sort of 
plan) by- its excavator Maiuri 1926-7). In 

its position sloping dow n to the ancient coast-line 
and strongly" defended against inland natives, it 
suggests the sites of other Phocean or Massiliote 
colonies in Spain ; but the earliest building is a 
terrace with an altar of the fifth century, and the 
great rectangular -rrOpyos in the A.E. section of 
the wall dales from 100 years later. The blocks 
are marked AH <''pocriov ?y', and it is notable 
that the same letteis recur on the biicks of the 
first century". The large temple of the same 
period is archaistic in sty-le, for the speech and 
traditions of the civilas foederata preseived, as 
Strabo say-s of Naples and Cumae, TrAeicrTa lyvEi 
Trj5 ‘EAAriViKfjs aycbyris. That its activities were, 
how ever, turned from philosophy- to biick-making 
is proved by a large industrial suburb of first 
century- kilns. 

Further evidence of this main product of South 
Italy- is found at Rosarno dow n the coast : there 
are tiles with the inscription LEPIDAE which 
Mommsen refeis to Agrippa's niece. Agrippa's 
disboscamento of much of South Italy for agri- 
cultural de\-elopment is well known, and if he 
also encouraged its industi*y- — potteiy- being a 
icspectable connexion in the ey-es of an Augustan 
senator— the factories may- have descended to his 
heirs. The terracottas of Rosarno appear in 
many museums, and it is on the ground of a new 
mask w hich resembles the personifications of the 
river Medina on coins that Orsi has identified 
Rosarno with the Locrian colony-. The site itself 
has so far y-icldcd only- a few" undistinguished 
tombs, apart from the terracottas, but the local 
Ampuria pieservcs the name of Strabo's 
’EpTTopiov, the harbour of Medma. (Orsi has 
unnecessary- doubts about the change of vowel : 
Emporion in Cataluha is now- Ampuiias.) 

W’hereas the lyrrhene sea has receded since 
classical times, the bradyseismic movement of 
the Ionian coast has been in the opposite direction. 
The temples of Punto de Stilo, Gaulonia < Monas- 
tetacei and Locri (Gerace Matina) are almost on 
the beach, and fragments of a Greek helmet and 
amphorae found under the sea suggest that the 
cities on this side maybe partly submerged. There 
are also numbers of Greek finds from the Sila 
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inland : sonic of these seem to mark the overland 
route from Clroton to the Tyrrhene coast — notably 
those fioin Tiiiolo — otheis. for instance at 
Savelli. are less significant and may be mere 
stravs from Ch’oton or Petelia - ^ Strongoli c The 
biggest discovery of the Society south of the 
C. rat his is the temple of * Apollo Alaios ' at Punto 
Alice, near the native necropolis of Tiimissa. Orsi 
has so fa I published only a brief summary of his 
excavation. Little moie than the podium of the 
temple survived the Pyrrhic wais, but there are 
Statuettes of gold, silver and bronze, with frag- 
ments of laurel vvreaths : and the head of the 
acrolithic emebu AaTpsias is in the museum at 
Syiacusc. It is a marble of 470— 460. over life- 
size, \\ith holes in the forehead to hx a metal 
\\ ig : piet es of bronze hair, recalling the technique 
of the Chatsworth bronze, have been pre- 
served, but Orsi doubts their connexion with his 
marble. 

The cjuest of Svbatis still continues. 
brought lorth nothing Greek except a goat-eared 
head of Dionysus a copy of a terracotta mask 
v\hii h, in disagreement with the excavator, vve 
regard as Hellenistic , and some blocks ofmasoni v, 
probablv from Thuiii. nut Sybaris, re-used in the 
first construe tron of a Roman villa. There are 
tw o most inteiesting \ illae rustic ae to show for the 
excavation, with the same general plan, the cella 
olcaria, dolia and toreularia cjf the villa of Gra- 
gagiio described in A A. 1923. Galh's suggestion 
in ,1///, 1929. that the extensive diaiivpipes were 
list'd not for water but tor wine is imaginativclv 
derived tioin Athenacus, XII. 17, and I'ccalls 
TeiiiKw Frank's no less imaginative drainage of 
sarritiiial blood by the tufa cloacae in the 
Forum. But the break of ccmtinuilv between 
the Girck ancl Roman (occupations is C(oniplete. 
and scu h an extensive wine-cxpoi t as this implies 
is unailestt d loy the luaiks of Roman amphorae. 
Eflii ient drainage is ihu first condition of 
faimmg on the G-iaihis. and these would be 
more sirnplv taken as the remains of it. Such 
\ lilac rnu^t have lain \\cll outside the city of 
Gopia Thurii, ancl fjotir Kantei i Grog, 
iqih and (^alii ovci-csUiTiated the extent of 
alkuial deposit when they looked for Svbaris so 
tar inland Gavallari noted some sepulchral 
mounds at t krn. from the sea. where a chain of 
duties maiks an earlier coast-hue ; and there the 
search is b(‘ing rerif'Wf'd b\ /anotti Branco. In 
a rtwiew to be published by the Society he sug- 
gests lire louise ol the overland road to Laos, 
where the Sybarites pii ked up Etruscan com- 
inerte, but no ( ei tarn trace of Laos has been 
found. 

Leontini, on the other hand, has emerged at 
S. .\I auro on the site of a Sicel town, and Orsi 


(Atti, 1930) describes his excavation ol some 17 
metres of the fortified citadel, which was 
obscured by works of the Hohenstauien. 

At the same time Marconi published an article 
on the discoveries at Himera, troni which much 
may be lear nt of Greek temple-building, A arious 
types of clamp, the Z. the double I and the double 
swallow-tail, are preserved Irom the ancient 
restorations : the blocks of the sima are numbered 
a, y, etc., and the cornice is painted dichro- 
matically on the yellow' of the stone. The 56 
painted lion-heads, now' in Palei'mo, serve to date 
the temple, according to Alavconi, to 470--G0. 
Tht'v fall into tw o types, from the nor th and south 
sides of the cornice respectively. Marconi ai'gues 
that Agrigentine artists were employed at 
Himera both from the style of these gargoyles and 
from the stairs constructed in the pilasters ol the 
cella : he does not bring enough parallels tc3 make 
his proof positive, but there is something in the 
suggestion that this was a national rather than a 
local monument, and was one cTthe two temples 
built at Ciai thaginian expense after the battle ol 
Himera Diod. XI. 261. 

Rellini has so far published only a few' ol his 
explorations of chalcolithic and Bronze Age sites 
in Matcra and Gaigano—trenchcd villages of a 
pastoral folk who buried their dead under the 
iloor. The pottery shows few new' shapes, 
except in the province of Lecce. In Calabria 
south of Scpiillare the native sites are extremely 
rare: already in Strabo's day the tribes were 

K£KO!KOL)[JEV;Ot TSAeCOS, COCTTt Kai SlOpitTai "^^5 

KaTOiKias auTwv. We look forward to the next 
number with Oi’si's account of the Sirel necro- 
polis at S. Angelo Muxaro, and the new 
sanctuar'ics of Demcter C^hthonios at Acragas. 

The Romanisation of the provinces has long 
been a main branch of archaeological study, but 
of the contact between Gi'cek colc^nisation and the 
barbarians, historians have no very discriminating 
\icnv. The suliject of Lucaiiian art is hardly 
developed, and we arc ignorant both of pre- 
Hellenic conditions and of the extent of Greek 
penetration amruig them in the west. A little 
material is availaljle in Albania and on the cast 
roast of Spam, nothing like so rich as the possi- 
bilities ol Magna Grccia. It has been the work of 
the Societa to exploit this field, that on such a basis 
historians may draw' fuller and surer conclusions. 
In the liist ten years Irom its foundation much of 
our ignorance has been redeemed by its work in 
the held and by its scientific and finely edited 
repot ts : we should wish it many more decennia, 
cc|ual fortune, and more recognition in the ad- 
vance of historical research which it has made 
posMble. 

M. I. M. 
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The Orders of Architecture : Greek, Roman, 

and Renaissance. By Arthur Stratton. 

Pp. 49 : 8o plates. 26 illustrations in the text. 

London: B. T. Batsford, 1931. 2 i>j. 

This book is ob\-iously intended for the use of 
students in Schools of Architecture^ primarily. 
It is in this capacity a most useful compilation, 
as it collects, in one volume, much more informa- 
tion of an effective kind on the general use of the 
Orders in Greek. Roman and Renaissance 
buildings than has been presented before in an 
English publication. Theie aie two main 
divisions of the subject-matter — ( 1 i the Orders in 
diagrammatic form, and 1 2 } their application in 
actual buildings. The material has been well 
chosen and the contrasted effect of line draw ings 
and fully 'rendered' (shaded 1 elevational 
drawings is valuable. Thcie is some good letter- 
press, particularly an Introduction by Mr. A. 
Trystan Edwards, which is a careful analysis of 
the proper attitude to Orders in general and a 
correcthe of some loose thinking, though the 
rebuke about treating the C. lassie Orders 
primarily as a constructional requirement is 
perhaps carried too fai. 

The book is not, of course, a final treatment of 
the Ordeis : it could hardly pretend to be this, 
nor is it arranged w ith that view : but some 
improvement in arrangement ^vould have been 
possible and the written part should have been 
kept separate. It is a serious defect that the anta 
and pilaster — essential accompaniments of Order 
treatment — are relegated to two meagic pages at 
the end, though comparatively irrelevant material 
dealing with doors, Avindow's and balustrade:^ has 
been given six plates. The old drawing repro- 
duced in Plate XX gives a misleading impi cssion 
of the entablature in relation to the column, and 
neither Clerisseau’s drawing of the front of the 
Maison Carree (PI. XIX J nor the small-srale 
di awing of the Erechtheuin column on PI. \ II 
do anything like justice to the originals. On PL 
XXV there is not enough column diminutimi in 
the perspective line drawing of the Tuscan Order. 

Perhaps the book attempts too much, and one 
has an instinctive feeling that the perfection of 
Mr. Robert S. Weir’s lovely di awing of the 
North Porch of St. Paul's is not sustained in 
some of the other illustrations. Orders cannot 
be presented too exactly if they aie to convey 
their proper lesson. On the \vliole, however, 
the book is a useful and reliable one to put before 
a student. Xo better master than \dgnola could 
have been chosen for a consistent picsentation of 
the Italian Orders: while the Pompeian Older 
in II, Plate X\dl and the Order from Wren's 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook on PL LX\' arc of 
exceptional interest, 1 '. E. 


Zur Geschichte des Akroters. By C. Prasch- 

NiKUR. iSchnfteri der philosophischen Fnciiltat 

det deutichen Universitat in Pn/ij. 1 Pp. 36; 

4 plates and 12 figs. Biunn : R, M. Rohrer, 

1929. 

Dr. Prasthniker lias compiled a most scholarly 
and useful paper on the acioterial ornaments of 
the fifth and later centuries, a work of no little 
difficulty that has long been badly needed. He 
has assembled the fraginenis of the acroteria of 
the Heraion at Argos, of the temples at Tegea and 
Epidauros. and brought them into relation with 
those of other temple^ of the same pciiod. The 
results will remain c)f great use to those who 
studv the floral and formal non-figure sculpture 
of the Gieeks. The author wisely connects the 
so-called ' acanthus column ' at Delphi with this 
type of stone-work and calls attention to the facts 
rcc ended by Bouiget which have not hitlierto 
commanded attention. "I’he column was found 
in company with tiie bronze Gharioteer. Since 
it iv, generally accepted that the depcjsit in which 
the Charioteer was found was pan of the debris 
of the great earthcjuake of 373 b.c., which had 
been tenaced over in the building of the precincts 
of the fourth-century temple, it follows that we 
have a terminus ante quern for both Cfiiarioteer and 
* acanthus column.' While in the case of the 
Charioteer this teiniimus is of relatively little value, 
since the date can safely be established on other 
giounds, -vet in the case of the column it is vital. 
Here at any rate we can be ceitain that the 
dancers arc at least early fourth century and 
perhaps ol the late fifth. But the author does not 
point out that this is fatal to Poulsen's theory that 
the monument belongs to the * cir'clc of Praxi- 
teles.' Dr. Praschniker has examined the 
excavation day-book and verified the fact that the 
Charioteer aitd the column were found in the 
same deposit, d'he style of the faces and bodies 
of the dancers on the column must thus be con- 
sidered afresh. Perhaps they anticipate the style 
of Praxiteles and siiew from what origins that 
stvle developed. 

The author points out, incidentally, that the 
plant decoration as well as the drapery of the 
dairccrs shew the clear use of a gouge lor 
the final surface cutting of detail. This he 
thirrks invalidates BUirners views on the use 
of the gouge. But the gouge w'as used in the 
sixth cenlur\ for detail of drapery and hair 
almost as a general rule, and it was similarly 
used a great deal in the second half of the fifth 
century. The point at issue is whether it is 
extensively used over large areas irt good 
periods, d'his the autltor has, I think, failed 
to sec. 

s. c. 
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Dedale, ou la statue de la Grece archaique. 

By W. Deonna. \o\. I, pp. 576. 66 figs. : 

\’uL II. pp. 4G7. 39 plates, 20 figs. Paris: 

E. des Boccard, 1931. 

The author explains clearly his view and his 
aims. He complains that other scholars ha\’e 
treated sculpture mainly from an historical point 
of view, as a study of schools and artists, neglect- 
ing a more general survey of oiigins, technique 
and form. What weie the conditions necessites 
socialcs ' ; under which the sculptors worked, and 
what problems, material and aesthetic, must be 
solved? Ihese are the questions which the 
author thinks most important and from which he 
w'rites. The attributes and development of 
sculpture, he seems to say, are subjects which can 
be studied absolutely, almost as abstractions 
( ‘ independamment des ouvriers’). His thesis 
is that it makes no difference who is the artist of a 
statue, or to what school he belongs, because all 
archaic artists end by finding the same solutions. 

It is true that a few archaeologists incline to 
become pedantic and to treat sculpture as 
though it ^\ere merely a science and had no 
more intrinsic interest than most prehistoric 
potter)'. Ihere is no reason, however, why the 
two diffeient sides should not be studied and 
presented together, as is done by many scholars, 
since they are really inseparable. The objection 
to the method used licre is that it tends to become 
still more aloof from sculpture. Statues are 
examined and described not for their own 
qualities, but because they illustrate certain 
methods ol technique, a certain stage of develop- 
ment or a particular w ay of doing one or other 
feature. T)'pcs, motives, and positions are 
enumerated in turn, and then, over the whole 
period, the changing styles of forms and features 
and fashions of drapery. In the second volume 
artists and schools are discussed, but briefly, and 
separate statues arc named only for this purpose, 
not deseiibed. 

Such a method may certainly have its value, 
but it turns the book into a kind of anatomy or 
encyclopaedia of the subject, without the help of 
an index. It is hard to believe that anyone who 
has not seen the monuments would form a just 
idea of archaic sculpture from this account. The 
methocl of illustration suits the plan of the bcrok: 
besides photographs, of \shirh a few' are good 
but most arc painted round the contour, there 
are many figures of line drawing, in which all 
significance of modelling is lost. 

Die Typen der griechischen Herme. ByREiX- 
HARD Lullies. Pp. 90, with 9 plates. 
Konigsberg: Giafc and Lnzer, 1931. 

Here is a description, concentrated and 


systematic, of the txpes of Greek Herms. The 
aim and achievement of the book are alike 
practical, and the author has not tried to do 
much more than examine the evidence of the 
objects and present it briefly and simply. 
Original Greek ^vorks only are considered, and 
only those of the four great types, Shoulder- 
Herms, Double-Herms, Body-Herms, and 
?vIantel-Hernis. Lists of the monuments are 
given in their centuries, divided by Type and 
Material [a. few marbles and bronzes, a great 
number of terracottas, mostly Hellenistic), and 
the representations on vases and reliefs. The 
Canonical forms are stated and described, and a 
theory is given of the time and method of 
evolution of the Shoulder-Herm, the first and 
most important of the types, from which the 
others derived. 

Xo example of a Herm earlier than the sixth 
century has been preserved. The author seeks 
its origin by the analogy of idols related in form. 
It developed, he thinks, from an aniconic pillar, 
which gradually obtained human foz'nis. About 
the middle of the sixth centuiw it returned to its 
first conception : it lost its limbs, and was given 
the architectuial form which became canonic. 
It is, he says, a rather late, conscious adaptation, 
not the survival of a primitive idea. It seems 
likely that the origin and reason of the form is 
connected with its meaning and use. It may be 
supposed to have been kept or adapted because it 
fitted some particular purpose. The purpose of 
Herms, earlier and later, is not much discussed 
here. It may be outside the subject of the book, 
and perhaps this has been too limited. 

Sculptured portraits of Greek Statesmen. 

By Elmer G. Suhr. [Johns Hopkins Uni- 
vey'iity Studies in Archaeology, No, 13,} Pp. 
xxi -i- 189, with 23 plates. Baltimore: the 
Johns Hopkins Press, and London: H, 
Milford, 1931. 245. 6i/. 

The author w rites with the interest of an his- 
totian moie than a critic of sculpture. His con- 
cern is not so much : " How did artists of the 
different periods conceive a portrait of a states- 
man, or of any particular statesman, w'hether con- 
temporary or dead ? ’ as : ‘ Can w c attach to the 
names of Greek statesmen, about w'hom we are 
informed, any of the portrait statues and heads 
which happen to have survived? ’ The problem 
of the relation of portrait to the original can be 
studied from either point of view'. The his- 
torian’s question, which is only of minor import- 
ance to him, is simple: ‘ If this statue can be 
identified with a particular man, how closely do 
its features resemble him ? ’ He is satisfied when , 
as in most cases, it can be show’n easily, that few 
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of the living features ha\ e been reproduced ; 
unless there is a moral significance to be sought, 
as has been attributed to the head of Pericles by 
Kresilas. A study of the growth and change of 
the Greek idea of a portrait and its relation to 
other kinds of sculpture of the same periods is 
here not made, or is touched very’ slightly. 

This is the first book, however, in which have 
been collected the names of the most famous 
Greek statesmen in chronological order, with a 
list of the statues and heads which have been 
connected with them. The author has read 
with thoroughness the works of other scholars on 
the subject; he states their opinions, gives 
references, and usually adds his own judgment. 
Although there is little here which is new, the 
book should have a value to students for reference. 

Corinth IX : Sculptures, 1896 - 1923 . By 

Franklin P. Johnson. Pp. xiii — i6i ; 

332 figs. Cambridge, Alass. : Harvard 

University Press, and London: Humphrey 

Milford, 1931. 

The catalogue of sculptures, excavated at 
Corinth between 1893 and 1924, is well pro- 
duced. The figures, which are in the text, are 
clear and good. Unfortunately little was iound 
worthy of publication : a Mycenaean face. no. 2, 
is extremely ugly, if interesting ; a good head of 
the Cleveland boy [Jdl. 1926, PI. VI 1, no. 4; a 
body copied from the same original as Conserva- 
tori I no. yb"), no. 5 ; an ‘ Enyo ’ copied from an 
original of the late fourth cent., no. 1 1 , is all that 
there is of interest among the copies of Greek 
works: there is, however, an admirable seiies of 
Julio-Claudian statues and heads, nos. 134-8: 
some good draped figures, nos. 193—6: some 
interesting statues with bases fiom the Stoa of 
Colossal Figures, nos. 2 1 7 ff. : a very good 
second-century sarcophagus with a representa- 
tion of the Seven against Thebes, no. 241 : a 
fragmentary base with garlands of the first 
century’, no. 291, and some late draped figures, 
all headless, no, 323 ff. The text is full of 
matter which is irrelevant in a catalogue and 
anywhere controversial : surely Calamis has no 
place in a scientific w ork. p. 7 ; the peplos 
mentioned on p, 14 is not Doric but Attic : the 
Barracco Criophoros ought to be mentioned on 
p. 29 : the reference to Blumel on p. 40 is com- 
pletely irrelevant. It is a pity, where only 
copies have been found, that no attempt has been 
made to date the copies ; and in the section on 
Roman sculpture, where we are dealing with 
originals, the dating is unsatisfactory: on p. 77 
we find the astonishing argument : ‘ neither this 
head nor any other portiait of the type appears 
to represent a vicious man. Xero therefore is 


perhaps more probable ( than Drusus } ' ; no. 1 59 is 
said to be Flavian, but it looks to me Republican ; 
no. 163 is said to be early first century, a.d.. but 
is surely much later; no. 168 cannot be earlier 
than the third century, though it is said to ' belong 
doubtless to the cailv part of the second centurv*.’ 

T. B. L. W. 

Sculture greche e romane del palazzo dueaXo 
di Mantova, B\^ A. Levi. Pp. 126: 113 
plates. Rome : Biblioteca d'arte editrice, 

1931- 

The Mantua catalogue is in a limited edition 
and is dedicated to the Accademia Mrgiliana. 
There is an introduction on the formation of the 
collection and an appendix which gives the 
documents, lists of acquisitions, etc. The plates, 
particularly the early ones of the palace itself, 
are \’ery pleasing, but the lights and shadows are 
so much accentuated that all strong lines vanish 
and this takes from their value for comparison ; 
some of the later plates, e.g, C\ II, CXIII, are 
very' badly reproduced indeed. The text supplies 
all needs, it is concise and well-w ritten, and deals 
with all relevant matter ; the documentation is 
full and the descriptions excellent. There is no 
need peihaps to cite individual works in this 
well-kno^vn collection, but it may be w'orth 
calling attention to the female head, no. 3, an 
original of the fifth century, near the Cassel 
Apollo; no. 64, a bronze head of Arsinoe III : 
no. 74, which Levi now' regards as a Hellenistic 
variant of the Venus Genetrix : no. lOi, a 
Republican portrait ; and the magnificent Roman 
sarcophagi. 

T. B. L. W. 

Staatlich© Museen zu Berlin : Katalog der 
Sammlung Antiker Skulpturen. Band IV, 
Romische Kopien Griechischer Skulpt- 
uren des Funften Jahrhunderts v. Chr. 
By Carl Biumel. Pp. 38 ; Ixxxii plates and 
14 illustrations in text. Berlin: Hans 
Schoetz ci' C'.o.. 1931. 

‘ We visited the Louvre, and there I saw' many 
fine statues : but I have forgotten all about 
every one of them, except the Apollo Bclvidcrc, 
and that I shall remember for ever : not for its 
bcautv : but for the appearance of life, fire, and 
animation, which can never be described, nor 
imagined, by anybody who has not seen it. The 
quivering lips — the throat! Surely there was 
life and pulsation about that statue! It is said 
that a fair lady once sat by the Apollo, whom she 
could not warm, till she went raving mad, and 
in that state died.’ So, a century ago. wrote 
one w ho w as not inexpert of masculine beauty. 

Arc we to sneer at these transports, who, 
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having ousted the Apollo from fashion, cannot 
quite make up our minds whether the Heimes of 
Olvmpia IS to follo\e him or not, cannot yet tell 
the dilTeience between copies and originals.^ 
Our judgments will al\\a\s be lalliblc il we make 
them merely objective or merely subjective. 
Emerv, claw-chisels and the running-drill are 
only the abc of the matter: they leave you 
eventually face to face with the work ol art, and 
then \ou must make up your mind. What 
emotional value, then, has a copy Xone? 
Do you get no aesthetic pleasuie from Amclung’s 
godde>s or the Pourtales torso ot the Doiy- 
phoios? Of course you do. Museums to-day 
buy oiiginals. because it is now their duty to 
show the public what Greek sculpture ^vas : but 
it is impossible to dismiss the old collections, 
made up mainlv of restored copies, w ith a couple 
ot disdainful words. Blumehs volume is a model 
of what their epitaphs should be. hveiything 
necessarv, nothing unnccessaiy is here: lor 
though good photographs might seem to super- 
sede full veibal descriptions, it is always doubtful 
how' much will be ovei looked in a photograph: 
so the descriptions are retained, even— and here 
we could perhaps have spared it— for the modern 
tiansfoimation K 153. 

In its summary of the literature, too, the text 
is excellent: gives a full statement of alternative 
piobabilities, and makes few* arbitraiy decisions : 
this — though some archaeologists w'ould have 
it otherwise— is surely the proper method, now 
that we have outgiown the propagandist stage, 
when schr)lars tcjok sides, as in some elaboiate 
game, and would aigue C^alamis ad nauseam on 
tiu' llimsiest sc laps of evidence. 

Both photographs and repioductions are good, 
though the photographer has not Cjuite been able 
to overcome the dithculties of uneven lighting 
'see Plates 20, 24, 27. 42 (left', 73; : the plates 
are clc*ar and pleasing: ecjually important, little 
01 no letoLiching cjf tlie negatives is to be detected. 

The following lemaiks may serve to draw 
attention to a few of the more interesting pieces : 

K 122, Replica of Munich " King.’ Percy 
Gardnci’s identification with Thernistocles, 
though not conclusive, has, I think, something 
in its favour, 

K 123, Bearded head of mid-fifth ccntuiy^ 
type : to the evidence for the original poise of the 
head add the different treatment of the two eyes. 

K 13G. Omphalus Apollo: to list of replicas 
add a torso in the Musco Mussolini. 

In this icplica at Berlin the two patches in the 
middle of the back and on the light hip can hardly 
be let in in the plac e of suppoi ts : a support 
broken awav leaves, not a hollow', but a pro- 
jection. which can be tooled down: and in the 


middle of the back a support would be almost 
unthinkable. I suggest that they fill the holes 
left by the rough prising-out of the metal attach- 
ments of some attribute, a lyre-strap or a quiver- 
strap, probably the latter. The Choiseul- 
Gouffier replica has an extensive repair in the 
middle of the back, but this may be mere 
coincidence : more important is a small support 
on the outside of the left calf just below' the knee, 
which may have been for a bow held in the left 
hand. 

K 14G, 147. Polvcleitan discus-bearer: I 

have alwav’s found it hard to believe, even alter 
B.'s article in Wuicktlmamnpropamm 90, that 
these aie copies from the same original. 

K 148. If this, though deriv ed from the same 
statue f discus-bearer ) as K 146, is entitled 
‘ Heracles ‘ fiom the band round the head, surelv 
K 14G ought to be entitled ‘Heimes' Irom 
the w ings : or has something subtle escaped 
me ? 

K151. The superb Pourtales Doi'\'phoros 
torso, which sustained serious damage and 
narrowly escaped destruction in the German 
Embassy at St. Peteisbuig at the outbreak ol the 
last war. 

K 135. Replica of Dresden Polycleitan boy: 
to the list of replicas add Ince 192. 

K 137-9. ' A^arcissus ': add the fragment at 

Ince, 217!. which is of more detailed work than 
either of the examples at Berlin. 

K I Gy. B. accepts the Esquiline Wnus as a 
straight copy, which still seems to me doubtful. 

K 17G. The common attiibution of the Berlin 
.\inazon type to Polycleitus is rightly ruled out. 

K 1G6-7. Amclung's goddess: the frequent 
use of this type for Empresses postulates a goddess, 
a bride, who will serve as the bride of the deified 
Emperor, just as Wnus was favoured not only as 
ancestress of the Julian race but as the bride of 
the Emperor in his guise of Mars. Demeter, w ho 
has been suggested, is thus less suitable than 
Hera : but 1 see nothing against the inscription 
Eiuope on the replica in New York, and Europa 
also was the bride of Zeus. 

K 181. Metory, late fifth-century style : add 
a fifth replica in the Ashmolcan Museum at 
Oxford. 

"Ehe catalogue is one of Roman copies save for 
the two eighteenth-century imitations at the end. 
There follows an appendix to Band III (which 
was the catalogue ol originalsb containing two 
interesting heads, each in a rather unusual style, 
a good relief, and a head which Blumel claims 
for the middle of the fifth century. We now' look 
forward to the volume containing the fine 
aichaic sculptuics ol the Museum. 


B. A. 
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Archaologische Mittheilungen aus Russischeu 
Sammlungen. Herausgcgebeii \'on B. 
Pharmakovsky, G. Rodexw aldt, O. Wald- 
HAUER, Th. Wiegaxd, A. A. Zacharoff. 
Band I : Die Antiken Skupturen der 
Ermitage, Erster Teil. By Oskar Wald- 
hauer. Pp. 84: xiviii plates and 17 
illustrations in text. Zweiter Teil. By 
Oskar Waldhauer. Pp. 73 : lii plates and 
90 illustrations in text. Berlin and Leipzig : 
dc Gruyter, 1928 and 1931. 

The sculptures published in Dr. Waldhauei’s 
two handsome volumes of the collection in the 
Hermitage are illustrated— from good photo- 
graphs — partly by text-figures, partly in plates : 
this arrangement has the slight disadvantage that 
reference back to the text from the figures 
fig. 9, vol. ii^ is sometimes difficult, since there 
aie no catalogue-numbeis under them. 

In the first volume theic is an unfortunate pre- 
dominance of copies from bearded deities of the 
fourth century' and later, the least interesting 
products of Greek religious art : and if you turn 
from Xo. y, a colossal statue of Zeus in the Yorst 
fourth-century manner, to the last two pieces in 
the book — tiny, rough, late Roman heads of 
provincial work, yet still with a spark of 
originality about them — you will inevitably ask 
yourself whether a living dog is not better than a 
dead lion. But between these extremes there is 
much of interest : notably XT. 9, a statuette of 
Dionysus seated, for which \V. makes two claims, 
that it is a work of the fourth century b.c. and 
that it copies an important cult-statue of the fifth 
century, namely, the Dion\ sus made of gold and 
ivoiy' by .Vlcamenes for the temple south of the 
Acropolis at Athens. His case, put forwaid 
with skill and moderation, rests on the resem- 
blance to the two familiar coins 1 published in this 
Jouinal in 1887), on similarities in drapeiy 
between the statuette and some of the pedimental 
figures of the Parthenon, and between its head 
and that of the Hermes Propylaios. There aic 
discrepancies, naturally enough : even if the 
hypothesis weie correct there would l:e : at 
present we must, with its author, regard it as not 
proven, though not by any means improbable. 

A well-known piece is the head \o. 65, which 
has been suspected of being simply a leplica of 
the head from Perinthos (at Dresden) ^vith beaid 
added in the copying. \\\ rejects this explana- 
tion on the ground of the aitistic unity (jf the 
head and the doubt whether mere identity of 
hair, when everything else differs, does really 
postulate a single common original. 

68. Head of Demosthenes. Tlie replica of 
this common type at Oxford would perhaps have 
been worth mention for its perfect preseiwation. 
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even though the dates proposed for it in JHS. 
xlvi — ‘ almost contemporary with the original.’ 

‘ within a hundred \cars of 280 b.c.' * at latest 
in the first century b.c.’ — arc ail too optimistic: 
it looks Hadrianic to me. 

In the second volume, devoted to Ijoyhood and 
youth, the first important piece is the Eros 
Soranzo. 83. d’he position of the two restored 
patches on the back should be stated.) \V. is to 
publish this statue in Brunn-Biuckmann. and 
gives only a short discussion : meanwhile to the 
replicas add the torso in the Ashmolean Museum 
(Schweitzer. R.M. 44, p. 191. I do not feel 
certain that the head and its pose were like 
Soranzo's ; there are no traces of w ings. 

87. It is rash to challenge the cataloguer when 
1 have not seen the marble itself, but surely ij 
the left arm and the drapery on it are antique, 
as \V. says, the remaining drapery with most of 
the lower part of the statue is antiejue too. at any 
rate the feet, plinth, tortoise and left leg. for a 
restorer can hardly have invented this toitoisc 
and IS not likely to have copied it from another 
teplica: while, since a flaw in the lelt leg 
seems to continue in the right, that will be 
antique tocj : the low er part w ill have been made 
separately by the original sculptor. The 
importance of this suggestion is to picjve that the 
left arm does belong to the body, and, from the 
tortoise, to identify the statue as Hermes. 

88. The head max be male and may belong to 
the body : but it seems to spring from the left 
shoulder, it looks too big, and its setting destroys 
the ihxthm of the statue. To my eye. too. the 
legs. Xo, 186, look female: \V. will have it 
otherwise : perhaps one of those hasty court- 
portraits where ‘ The head may be the king's, 
but the legs are certainly those of a lady-in- 
waiting.' 

91. Torso of a boy. Whv not a straight <'opy 
from the original of the Westmacott athlete.^ 
Different copyist, difference of rendering : and 
the surface of the Westmac'ott statue is bv no 
means fresh. 

98. Surely a simple replica of the Doiy'phoros ? 

99. Westmacott atiilete. Eo the re])licas of 
tlie head add one in the Soane Museum 1 Xo. 974 ■ . 
with groove for a wreath at the back of the head. 

107. Head commonly said to resemble that on 
the standing discobolus in the \'aiican. W. 
claims that there W'ere two originals with this 
motive, one Attic, copied by the \'atican statue, 
with a icplica in London: the other post- 
Polycieitan uXaucydcsi, copied by the statue in 
the Museo Mussolini, with a replica in the 
Louvie. But the London statue \ which is no 
longer exhibited 1 consists of a baitcied antique 
toiso with false head, arms, and legs: the 
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Louvre statue — a wieck — bears a much-restored 
head which i according to my notes) does not 
belong to it. Thus the evidence provided by 
these two statues for two distinct types vanishes, 
and save for some oddments we are left with the 
statues of the \^atican and Museo Mussolini as 
before: these. I suspect, are both copied from 
the same original, the fiist badly, the second well. 

‘ Herakles als Knabe/ 187, 189, and through- 
out the collections of Europe: surely rather 
' Eros as Heracles.’ 

Scholars who undertake a necessary but 
tedious task of this kind, and carry it through, do 
indeed deserve the warmest thanks of all students 
of ancient sculpture, to whom the finished book 
will inevitably become a standard work of 
refeience. 

B. A. 

Antiken in ostpreussischem Privatbesitz. 

By B. Schweitzer. {Schriften d. Konigsbei ger 
Gelehrten Ges., vi, 4.) Pp. 43 : 26 plates and 
6 extra plates. Halle: M. Xiemeyer, 1929. 
12 m. 

A description of sculptures in tw'o country- 
houses in East Prussia. At Waldburg are a few 
antiquities from Pompeii : at Beynuhnen, a 
severely classical structure with a Carv'atid 
portico, there are a number of marbles from 
Italy, the tvpe of collection we have long been 
accustomed to in this country. Xoteworthy are : 

I , an Amazon head ; 1 1 , a torso of a Diadumenos ; 
\ I. head of a young Satyr: and several Roman 
portraits, including, IX, an interesting girPs 
head of early Augustan date, and, XI, a head of 
the younger Asrrippina. All the pieces are well 
illustrated and fully discussed. 

Festschrift fur James Loeb, zum sechzigsten 
Geburtstag gewidmet. Pp. 14 1 : 16 plates, 
120 illustrations in the text. Munich: F. 
Biuckmann, 1930. 

Fourteen essays by American and German 
scholars aie combined to make a singularly 
attractive and varied volume. With the excep- 
tion of Spicgclbcig's paper on demotic papyri, 
all deal with topics which interest readers of this 
Journal. Sculpture is well represented ; Arndt 
suggests that the Petwoith-Abbati type of head 
belongs to the Mattel Amazon ; Curtius dis- 
cusses two statues, in P’lorence and Rome, of 
Eros in chains: an attractive head in Cleveland 
is considered by Fowler to be a Greek original of 
the pre-Parthenon period : and Luce publishes 
a head in Providence, apparently related to 
Cnidian Aphrodite. Among the papers con- 
cerned with the minor arts the longest, and per- 
haps the most important, is the publication by 


Bulle of a vase-fragment at Wurzburg w’ith a 
representation of an actor : this is follow ed by a 
discussion of a class of Tarentine vases in poly- 
chrome technique, made in the early fourth 
century b.c. and leading on to ‘ Gnathia ' w'are ; 
an appendix deals with the well-known relief of 
an actor at Dresden. Sanborn publishes the 
fine Attic rhyton in the form of a mounted 
Amazon, signed by Sotades, found at Meroe in 
the Soudan ten years ago and now' at Boston : 
Boston also supplies some genre-groups in terra- 
cotta, described by Chase, while Miss Richter 
illustrates Arretine stamps in XTw^ York. Miss 
Goldman contributes terracotta votive offerings 
from Halae — a shield, a gorgoneion, and an 
interesting early bust. A bronze mask from 
Tarentum is associated by Sieveking with Sparta. 
At the end are published three objects in the 
Loeb Collection : by \Veickert, a clay mask of a 
Silen ; by \Volters, a golden bunch of tiny ears 
of corn, of sepulchral puipose; and, by Zahn, a 
silver emblema of Tarentine origin, found many 
years ago in Persia. 

From the Collections of the Ny Carlsberg 
Glypothek, I ( 1931 ). Pp. 191; 133 illus- 
trations. Copenhagen : Levin and IMunks- 
gaard, 1931. 

About ten years ago two volumes of similar 
character to the present work, but written in 
Danish, appeared in Copenhagen dealing with 
the rich Xy Carlsberg collections. In view' of 
the international interest of these essays, the 
excellent decision has been taken to continue the 
series, but to employ the English, French, and 
German languages. The first volume of the new' 
venture is pleasantly varied in content and 
admirably printed : it includes tw'o papers of 
Hellenic interest, a publication of the white 
lekythi in the Glypotothek, and a long and dis- 
cursive discussion, from the pen of Dr. Poulsen, 
of the important Greek portraits housed in the 
same collection. 

Staatliche Museen zu Berlin : Katalog der 
Statuarischen Bronzen im Autiquarium. 
Band I ; Die Minoischen und Archaisch 
Griechischen Bronzen. By Karl Anton 
XTlgebauer. Pp. 125: 40 plates: 34 figs. 
Berlin and Leipzig : Walter de Gruyter d? 
igsi. y2m. 

The fact that the magnificent collection of 
bronzes at Berlin includes an unusually large pro- 
portion of well-known examples is due to the work 
of many eminent scholars and in an especial 
degree to that of Prof XYugebauer. He has 
already made the more interesting pieces con- 
tribute their share to the history of ancient 
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sculpture and metal-work, and now puts us still 
more in his debt by concentrating them and their 
fellows in a handsome and comprehensive cata- 
logue. 

Of the four volumes proposed, this is the first. 
It begins with the Minoan period, represented by 
the famous praying woman and two male figures. 
Xext come the geometric bronzes which, o\ving 
to the duplicates from the Olympia excavations, 
are a particularly fine and varied series. There 
is no question that geometric horses and cattle, 
like other nice animals, look well in herds, and 
personally I find the fourteen plates devoted to 
them particularly attractive. The final section 
is, however, the most important in the book. 
Here are the archaic statuettes produced by the 
various schools of the seventh and sixth centuries, 
including the kourosfrom Dodona, the kriophoros 
from Crete, the shepherds from Arcadia, and 
many other old friends. 

This is the mateiiaL Before discussing it 
further, an account should be given of the form in 
which it is presented. 

The beautiful collotype plates are extremely 
clear : they illustrate e\’ery item, save for a few 
unimportant duplicates, and they supply a 
generous proportion of back and side views. 
Nevertheless, Prof. Xeugebauer, realising that 
the camera is sometimes too reticent, has added 
line drawings in the text where necessary. These 
explain points otherwise obscure, like detailed 
engraving on ill-preserved specimens, or com- 
plicated structures like the geometric votive 
chariots. 

The arrangement of the text is one that should 
be more widely adopted. First comes the 
description ; next the bibliography : finally the 
author's own comments. This is logical, because 
he is last in date : it is practical, because he can 
thus refer to his predecessors’ theories without a 
cumbrous mass of footnotes and references. 

It is this commentary of the author's that 
expands the catalogue into a contribution to the 
study of Greek bronzes. In placing the Berlin 
pieces in their proper context, parallel or con- 
trasting bronzes are cited from other collections 
to which a good museum index provides the key. 
Here I would like to emphasise some points as 
being particularly noteworthy and indicate the 
few on which I hold different views. 

P. I, Xo. I. The praying woman. Prof. 
X*eugebauer explains the peculiar coils on back 
and head as coils of hair: so did Furtw angler, 
I can, however, find no parallel in Minoan art for 
hair knotted on the back, in this ^vay, though the 
‘ sacral knot,’ well illustrated by the painted 
lady P. of M. L p. 433, Fig. 31 1, may indicate 
another explanation. XTvcrthcless, Sir Arthur 


Evans’ view, namely, that snakes arc represented, 
has most support from kindred figures. 

P. 3, X^o. 3. This intriguing figure is dated 
L.M. III. For so important a pronouncement, 
the evidence is slight but sound : a terracotta 
from Palaikastro. The reference to the publica- 
tion, Bosanquet and Dawkins, Unpublished 
Objects from the Palaikasho Excavations , PI. XXIX, 
should be given. 

P. 32, X’o. 183. For the siren and bud from 
Sparta, see also B.S.A. xxviii, p. 89. PL IX. 

P. 87, Xos. 186, 187. The apes may be the 
descendants of those on geometric pendants : 
that class is discussed by Forsdyke, British Museum 
Quarterly^ vi, 3, p. 38, PI. XXXI II. If so, the 
archaic apes would owe less to Egypt than Prof. 
XTugebauer suggests. 

P. 90, >ro. 192, the Apollo from Xaxos. 
Was he made by a Peloponnesian or a Xaxian? 
Prof. Xeugebauer compromises on a Xaxian 
trained in the Peloponnese. The shoulders and 
head seem to me essentially un-Peloponnesian, 
and Prof. Xeugebauer has the same impression 
about the torso, Xo wonder that this fine but 
eclectic statuette scares commentators. 

P. 106, Xo. 213. Notice the suggestive com- 
parison between this kouros and the female 
figure dedicated to Eileithyia in the British 
Museum, Xo. 188. 

Attiibution. The archaic bronzes are arranged 
according to the centres where there is reason to 
suppose they were made. Now the definition of 
these centres is the most serious problem which 
confronts students of Greek bronzes at the 
moment, and there are two distinct methods of 
approach. On the one hand. Dr. Langlotz con- 
centrates on style and considers provenance no 
criterion except under peculiar conditions. On 
the other hand. Prof. Xeugebauer, Mr, Payne, 
and myself uphold the view that provenance, 
especially in the case of groups, is often a clue to 
the place of manufacture, provided that the 
evidence of style points in the same direction. 
This view is certainly supported by the excava- 
tions at Samos and Perachora, The results 
obtained by the two different methods coincide 
most regularly in Laconia and only inter- 
mittently elsewhere. 

Prof. Xeugebauer's attributions are based on a 
discerning combination of evidence, and the 
groups which he assembles — Cretan, Laconian, 
Arcadian, Argive, Corinthian, Attic, Boeotian, 
Ionian, North Greek — stand out all the more 
distinctly by reason of his caution in classing as 
Peloponnesian those statuettes which cannot 
be more exactly placed. The long series of 
characterful peasants from Arcadia should be a 
final proof of the existence of the Arcadian 
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school, even though several prominent Arcadians 
cannot, owing to their late date, appear till \'ol. 
11 . Coiinth has. rigluly. claimed the goat Xo. 
i8i from Dodona. and may now, in view of the 
Perachora finds, add its cousin Xo. 183. (The 
possibility of a C.orinthian origin for this piece is 
discussed but not accepted on p. 86.) Athens, a 
curiouslv unsatisfactory site foi bronzes, has only 
one representative, but a safe one. Boeotia is 
assumed, rightly I believe, to have produced its 
own bronze oxen, one of which recalls the dis- 
tinctive animals from South Italy. 

Most important perhaps is the North Greek 
group. All its members come from Dodona and 
neighbouring sites save one from Thessaly 1 . and 
tlie choice lies between considering them 
Peloponnesian imports or explaining them as a 
local offshoot of a Peloponnesian school. Per- 
sonally I agree with Prof. Xeugebauer in con- 
sidering that the majority have elements which 
unite them with each other and distinguish them 
fioin the more oi’thodox products of the Pelopon- 
nese. 

It must be kept in mind that the evidence for 
eac h centre will be sti'engthened w'hen the section 
c)f the catalogue a separate one 1 dealing with 
decoi'ative wor k, \ ases, etc. appears : so much so, 
indeed, that I wish that mirror supports, patera, 
handies and the like could have been admitted 
with the statuettes. The mirror supports, at any 
rate, often appear to have been made by the same 
artists as the figures. 

Nevertheless, the catalogue gives us so much 
that it is. perhaps, ungrateful to ask for more. 
Apart from its value as a record of the collection 
which it publishes, it serves both as a reminder 
of the great progress made in this branch of art 
during the last decade and as a stiniLilus to the 
^^'ork that still lies before us. \V. L. 

Bilder Griechischer Vasen, Heft 4 : Der 

Pan-Maler. Bv J. D. Beazlev. Pp. ^8; 

3.2 plates. Berlin: H. Kt^Iler. 1Q31. 

Professor Beazley's studies of vases by the Pan- 
painter are \vell known to English readers from 
his article in JHS, xxxii. and his in 

Ameu((ui Museimu, hut this separate monograph 
will be f<jund \ery useful. In his list of this 
painter's vases in Attinhe Va^enmaler he enumer- 
ates 71 such attributions three in the Appendix' ; 
in the present ^\()rk he now assigns one of these 
(NO. 17 in rioience; to Myson, but adds 14 new' 
examples, making a total of 83. The text of the 
new book is largely devoted tr> a description of 
the more important \ases. \vrittcn in the vivid 
style ht‘ has made peculiarly his own Uhis is 
presumablv why he regards the task ot transla- 
tiem into German as *nicht gerade leichi'! . 


This is followed by a list of the vases with 
description and bibliography, arranged accoi'ding 
to shape, and a list of the 32 plates, which are 
admirably executed. I note one or two trifling 
orata: on p. 21 for E743 read E473 : on p. 22 
the running number should be 18 in each case, 
viz. 18 ii8!, not 18 '14): on p. 26. no. 81 is 
no. 64 in the Alt. Va^enm. list. H. B. W. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : France 10 = 
Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale f Cabinet 
des Medaillesi 2. By IMad.vme G. Lam- 
BRixo ' M.arcelle F lot I . Paris : Champion, 
n.d. 

The Attic black-figure, begun in the first 
fascicule, is finished in the second. The photo- 
graphs are good, the reproduction satisfactoiy 
apai t from double-printings i see JHS. 30, p. 162', 
The diffuseness of the text is partly due to the 
piactice. common in the Gorpus. of setting down 
w hat is either invariable, or clear fiom the pictuie, 
and of describing not the vase, but the photo- 
graphs, w hich leads to repetition. A good point 
is that the author realises the importance of 
noting restorations. 

PH. 49-43. the cups 320. 321. and 322. I see 
nothing eithci Nicosthenic or Ionising in these. 
320 is particularly bold and beautiful, and con- 
sequently as far from Nikosthenes as day from 
night. PI. 33, 3. lestoralion in the head of 
Heraklcs. The cup is related to the Acheloos 
painter. PI. 37, 5-8 : this odd little vase docs not 
seem to be Attic, but w hat it is I don’t know’. The 
subjects arc difficult too. The four ' indistinct 
objects ' appear to be phalli, as De Ridder sug- 
gested, the ' tiidcnt ' to be a flower. PL 38, 3, 
and pi. 39, Pamphaios hydria : Dionysos i pi. 
39. 21 is a good suggestion. The praise of the 
style (text to pi. 39, 3) is excessive: black-figure 
docs not stand or fall by such neat, insipid \vorks 
as this or the signed hydria in London. There 
is much more in the three hvdriai of the Leagros 
group, pi. 38, 3-7 (ABS. pp. 43—43. nos. 40, 13, 
and 36 I . PI. 38, 6 : the graffiti arc hard to read : 
what I saw was the same symbol as on no. 232 
(Cr. p. 46. left I, and a ligatuie ofH and \L 

PI. 68, 7 9, mastos. ' Breaks and clever re- 
paints not impairing the essential.’ As a matter 
of fact, great part of the vase is modern. In 
Vases in Poland, p. 4, I observed that it seemed in- 
complete: and it is: both handles, and the 
nipple, are missing. Moreover, the birds are 
modern: the first maenad (pi. 68. 71 is much 
repainted : the upper part of the satyr facing her 
is nearly all modrrn, and part of his legs : re- 
painting in the clothes of Dionysos and of the 
maenad follow ing him : the upper half of the next 
satyr modern; the satyr in pi. 68, 8 modern, 
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except parts of his legs and face : the white of the 
donkey repainted : the upper part of the maenad 
behind it modern ; the satyr following her largely 
repainted. The ancient parts are very pretty, 
and probably by the same hand as the Wurzbuig 
mastosj Schaal, Bf. fig. 54, w'hich is peifcctly 
preserved and shows what the shape of our vase 
must have been. PI. 69: see Mingazzini, Vasi 
Castellani, p. 314. no. 13. PI. 68, 10: variant of 
the kind of kaniiiaros dealt with by Jarobsthal 
and Langsdoiff. Bronze sdinabelkannen^ p. 62. 

PL 70 : the author rightlv calls these Attic, but 
detects Boeotian influence, for which there is no 
evidence. PI. 70, 13, the man holds cloak and 
stick. PI. 74, a by-form of the Xicosthenic shape ; 
like, a vase in Cervetri, 47692 iHerakles and 
Amazons: Herakles and Athena o PI. 73. 6-7. 
and 8-9, neck-amphoiae 219 and 220; the 
Diosphos painter is called a painter in in 

Poland, p. 6, not the " chief of a group.’ In the 
text to pi. 73, 8 we read A . . Lcs deux amphoies 
seraient done Locuvre du mcme peintre. Xous 
devons faire remarcjuer que Ioisc|u'il s'agit de 
vases aussi repares ciue tcux-ci, les lappiuche- 
ments ne doivent etre admis qu'avec la plus 
extreme prudence et ne peuvent devenir des 
certitudes.’ This sounds wise and wholesome. 
But what aic the facts ? In no. 220 the middle of 
one figure, Hermes, is corroded and partly re- 
painted : while no. 219 is m mint condition . the 
repaints and revainishings desciibed by the 
author are imaginary. 

PL 73, 6: the inscription leads hepa. PL 
73, lo, female, so not Apollo. PL 77. 1-2 : the 
loincloths are not, as far as I lemember. re- 
painted; but the middle of the right-hand satyr 
is modern. PL 77. 3: all three inscriptions aie 
meaningless, and cannot be turned into Greek 
proper names bv simply adding capitals and 
accents. PL 78, i ‘ style lapide, mais aise et coi- 
rcct.’ Say rather the miserable style ot a c(^m- 
plete incompetent. PL 81, 6: the author 

repeats, with a queiy. the desperate suggestion ol 
De Ridder, Tid of an olpe. wiili a hole for the 
handle to pass through.’ But an olpe has no lid, 
and if it had, the underside would not be lelt 
lough. as it is here. A glance at the text to C\\ 
Oxford, III H, pi, 3, 23, at Gaskey, in 

Boston, pL 13 and p. 33. or at the Loiuie vase 
CA 1265, will show what the fiagnicnt is: the 
top of a covcicd cup. For the trumpeter at the 
chariot-race, cf. Pausanias, 6, 13, [). Flis 

‘ baldiick ’ is a cloak. The author is light in 
calling the vase Attic, not Ionian with De Ridder: 
but ' Ionic coiffure ' seems to be a vestige. 

Pll. 82 and 83 give the b.f. fragments, tilted at 
various angles, and manv of them upside d(n\n: 
there must be some good leason foi this, but it 


would have been more natural to place them the 
right way up. Most of the fragments are said to 
come from " cups,’ the author not distinguishing 
between kvlikes and lekanis-lids. PL 82, 1-4, 
6, 12, 14. 21 are from cups ; pL 82, ^ from a neck- 
amphoia ; pi. 82, 7-1 1 fiom the shallow, handled, 
lid of a large bowfl or dish not a lekanisi : pL 
83. 1-2 from a volute-kiater ; pL 83. 16 I did not 
note : the rest aie fiorn lekanis-lids. The author 
is cautious about pertinences: ‘everywhere 
small differences of detail, sensible when the 
object is held in the hand, make it impossible to 
tuin analogies into certainties.’ It dcjes not 
seem to have occurred to the author that fiag- 
ments may join : and if thev join, they certainly 
belong. Thus on pi. 83. 12, 28, and 23 jc>in : 
29 joins 28: 27 joins 23: 21 joins 29 and pi. 

82. 16. An unpublished fragment joins pi. 83, 6, 
another joins pi. 83, 19: pi. 83, 7 joins 24: pi. 

83, 8 joins 9; pi. 83, 14 joins pi. 82. 19. So 
much fioin a casual inspection: caieful studv 
would no dembt show more. Inteipi elation : — 
pi. 82, 2 : nothing need have been lost since De 
Ridder : I suimise that he held the fiagnient the 
right way up .not upside down as here ■. saw that 
the ‘ scabbaid-end ’ was a bit of sleeve and white 
aim, and wrote, coriectlv, ‘ Amazon.' PL 82, 4, 
youths and old men, not salvis. 8, not a goigon. 
12, not a goigoneion. but a satvr-l'ace. 14, not 
Tioilos, since fully aimed, i "), upside down: 
the ia\s lan round the knob of the lekanis : I do 
not recognise ‘ the stvle of Xikosthenes.' 16. 
upside down: not a horn. 17, not a ‘ man (.r 
c\aiiior.’ but Minotaur, the ‘ indistinct objee t 
being his tail. 21, iK^it Medusa, but a cock. 22 
i'upside down;, not a cushion, hut a shield, 
cliaigcd ^\ith a tiipod. 2b, tlie C’alydonian 
rather. PL 83, 3, one mounting a chariot, o. 
not a gigantomachv, lor the ‘ Atlnma ’ is like the 
females on 12 and 24, and the * tiident of 
Poseidon ’ is the spear held by the wairior on the 
lett. 12, not Amphiaraos. 17, might belong to 
22: on the light, pait c'f a booted male to r. 
22: the subject is missc'd : it is the little Achilles 
brought by his father to Ghiron. 23, one 
mounting his chaiifit to L, and a w an ior to 1. 

PL 84, 3 6, an acontist. not a runner. PL 88. 
at last a vase that really is * revarnished.' Lhere 
is also a good deal of repainting : the white, the 
feet ot the boy to the left of .\thena and of the 
foremost spectator, and part of the insciiption. 
The author reads kcAccs twi kuPiuttitcoi, which in- 
voi\ cs a form KupiaTriTos— not nice: the old 
suggestion kqAcos too; Kupiaxri' T^'i i toi is perhaps pre- 
ferable. but the insciiption wants cleaning. PL 
88. 3. the Mault cT drawing’ in the arm is due 
not to 'misinterpreted silhouette' >cf. text to 
pi. 33, 3 ' but to heavv repainting. 
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PL 89, 4 : this cannot be called a * pseudo- 
panathenaic amphora, for all that connects it 
\Nith tile panathenaic is the cock-columns: 
Mingazzini's excursus, quoted here, is about 
cjuite different things. Tlie vase is by the same 
painter as Cab. Med. 223 (CF. pL 38. 4), the 
painter of the Swing amphora in Boston i' 98. 9 1 8L 
Pi. 91, 3, isn't there a white figuic on the left, or 
is the illustration deceptive ? I have not seen the 
oiiginal, which is skied. PL 91, 7 : the vase can- 
not be as early as * the beginning of the fourth 
century ' : it may be earlier than pL 90, 2, which 
is of the year 324-3 b.c., but not by more 
than twenty years. 

PL 93: ‘ plastic vases 1 Rhodo-Ionian).’ Miss 
Price’s work, East Greek Pottery, should have been 
quoted in the bibliography, to the exclusion of 
mere compilations. PL 93, i, cf. Kinch, 
Vioulia, p. 36, and Blinkenberg, Lindos, p. 297. 
PL 93, 2, cf. CV. Oxford, II D, pi. i, 4, and 
Blinkenberg, Lindos, p. 471. PL 93, 4 seems 
Corinthian, in spite of the warmish clay. PL 
93, 9-12, Goigoneion style. PL 93, 13-20, 
Samian terracotta style. PL 94., 3 : see Artemis 
Orthia, p. 92 and pL 16. PL 93, 6-9, Chelis cup : 
The signature is given w rong ; it should he 
XeAi? £Tr[oi]£CTv, the last epsilon omitted. Replica 
of the plant, CV. Florence III, I, pi. 12, bottom. 
PL 96, 4: AyiAEos is a genitive. 

A correction to my review^ of the first fascicule 
{JHS. 48, pp. 236-7;: for kappa read koppa. 
And one or tts o additions : pi. 34, i , by the 
painter of London B 148 {JHS. 51, p. 282^1 ; pL 
34, 3, by the painter of Beilin 1686 (see CV. Ox- 
ford, text to III H, pL 4, 3 ; pL 45, i, Heidelberg 
gioup (JHS. 31, p. 280. no. 13) ; pL 43, 6, by 
Elbows Out (see BSP. ii, pp. 4-5 and 
p. 231. PL 47, 3-8: replica in the Loeb collec- 
tion, Sieveking, Bronzen, Ter nikotten, Vasen, pi. 
43, I, and p. 33: by the TIeson painter. 

J. D. B. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : Pays-Bas 2 = 

Musee Scheurleer (La Haye) , 2. By C. \V. 

Ll’nsixoh Scheurleer. Paris : Champion, 

“•d- 

Mixed, including Eg\’ptian ; many interesting 
pieces ; the text careful. 

II D and III C, pi. 2 is entitled ‘ fabriques 
indeteiminees ’ : but most of the vases figured on 
it come from fabrics wliich, though not located for 
ceitain, are perfectly well determined; Xau- 
cratite for example. 

III c, pL 8 (Corinthian') . For 6 and to see 
Payne’s Sec/ocorinfhia, In 8, Eiata is simply the 
name of the person leprcsented, and does not 
imply that the vase was made for her. In 9, the 
white thing on the right looks, in the illustration. 


like knees and right shank of a human figure to 
left, with the Idt leg flexed. 

Attic. Ill H b and d, pL 8, Polos style, cf. CF, 
Oxford, II d, pi I, 18, and Payne, A‘C. Ill H d 
and e, pL 1-4, seems before the middle of the 
sixth century. 8 and 9 : ‘ seventh century ’ is 
shown by the context to be a misprint. PL 6, 7 : 
the Herry replica, mentioned in JHS. 48, p. 109, 
is no doubt that in Brussels. On the group to 
W'hich this kotyle belongs, see now' Mingazzini, 
Castellani. pp. 312-17 III i b-c, pL 7; the cup 
is by the same hand as pi. 8, 1-2 and 4. Mr. 
Pottier’s ‘ aiyballos ’ is no doubt right : decorated, 
as often, with a wheel: but his ‘sandal and 
stylus ’ fpl. 9, I ) are a pair of sandals. PL 10, 
2-3 and 3 : the rest of this Makron cup is in the 
\filla Giulia, w as found at Campagnano, and is 
published in d/ti/L Lincei, 23, p. 283. Ill i d, pi. 
3, 7, not earlier than the fourth century (Jena 
group). PL 3, 9: my pencil note read ‘ painter 
of E 777,' not E I II — English 7's are often taken 
for I’s abroad: the cup is Att. V. p. 282, no. 2. 
PL 4, 1-3: I thought from a loutrophoros ; on 
this, and the Tubingen vase, see Pennsylcania 
Museum Journal 23, p. 13. PL 4, 4, from a 
stand: by the Kleophon painter (Aft. F. p. 421, 
Xo. 22). PL 4, 9, recalls the Cadmus painter. 

J. D. B. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : Pologne 1 — 

Goluchdw, Musee Gzartoryski. By Kazi- 

MiERZ Bclas. Cracow' : Gebethner and 

Wolff: and Paris: Champion, n.d. [1932]. 

All the Goluchow' vases. The text is good, and 
(rare in the Corpus) brief. 

PL 7, 2-3. The bibliography of plastic vases 
should have included Miss Price’s account in her 
East Greek Pottery, for it gives much that is new'. 
PL 7, I, Gorgoneion class; pi. 7, 2, Corinthian. 
PL 8 : other ‘ Tyrrhenian ’ neck-amphorae by the 
same hand are in Leyden /Brants, pi. 19, 2), the 
Hirth collection at Munich (a man, behaving 
unchastely, between cocks and sirens), and the 
Louvre (E 840 and E 839. CF. Louvre, HI H d, 
pi. 3, 6 and 12, and pL 3, 4 and 10). PL 13, 3 : 
replica in Delos, Dugas, Ddos, x, pi. 49, 603. 
PL 13, 2 : the ‘ club-like thing ’ must be a tree- 
trunk ; if the branches are not in contact w'ith it, 
the painter’s haste is to blame. The man behind 
Xike is in the usual attitude of lying in w'ait, his 
left arm extended with his cloak ^vrapped round 
it for defence (cf e.g. Hartw'ig, Meist. pi. 3, i 1, 
PL 19, Aegisthus painter rather than Copen- 
hagen painter. PL 20, I : this is not. I now' think, 
by the Eucha rides painter himself, but by an 
artist very like him. who painted a calyx-krater, 
with a silen and a maenad on one side, an athlete 
and his trainer on the other, in the Soprinten- 
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denza at Bologna. PI. 30, 2 : pi. 7. 3 and 4 of my 
Vases in Poland are reversed. PI. 32, 3, see Rumpf, 
Religion der Griechen, fig, 173: he suggests that 
the picture represents the ablutions of a bride- 
groom. PI. 39, I, there are some restorations. 
Fi* 39? 2, the things in the field are two pairs of 
sandals. PL 41, 2 is Italiotc, not Attic. PI. 
47. 5 and pi. 48 are called ‘ Italiote of the Attic 
red-figure style ’ ; but the style of both is 
characteristically Italiote. PL 52, 6 : the im- 
pression is surely not made from a Syracusan 
decadrachm, but from a barbarous imitation of 
one. 

J. D. B. 

Corinth. Vol. VIII, Part I : Greek Inscrip- 
tions, 1896-1927. Edited by Benjamin 
Dean Meritt. Pp. iv — 180. Harvard: 
University Press, 1931. Sj. 

This publication comprises (with certain 
exceptions) all the Greek inscriptions found during 
the American School’s excavations at Corinth, as 
well as a few \vhich were known befoie the work 
began and several which have been discovered 
accidentally in the vicinity during the progress of 
the work. It omits inscriptions on terracotta and 
such texts as have been found during Professor 
T. L. Shear’s excavations since 1925 in the area 
of the Theatre. The Latin texts, edited by 
Professor A. B. West, will form Part II of this 
volume. The present work admirably serves its 
purpose, and the presence of Professor Meritt's 
name on the title-page is a guarantee that the 
task has been done with all due care, alike in the 
description, the reproduction, and the biblio- 
graphy of the stones. The commentary is brief, 
and mostly adequate. Epigraphists will, we 
fear, he disappointed in the contents of these 
inscriptions as a whole, for there can be few 
ancient sites where excavation has vielded so 
high a proportion of tiny and unintelligible frag- 
ments. ^Nlummius and later despoilers have done 
their work with regrettable thoroughness, and 
the editor deserves our sympathy for doing \\ hat 
he has done with such depressing material. The 
contents are as follows : i-io. Laws and Decrees ; 
1 1—22, Catalogues and Boundary-Stones ; 23- 1 23, 
Public Monuments and Dedications; 126-134, 
Sepulchral; 135-220, Byzantine T33-197, 
Sepulchral, the rest Miscellaneous); 22 1-33 1, 
Miscellaneous. Of these, about 100 have been 
published aheady, a few in IG. IV., several by 
Powell in AJA, vii. (1903), and many more by 
the late K. K. Smith, in AJA. xxiii. (1919 1. Ot 
the unpublished stones at least 1 00 are Byzantine, 
which leaves us with barely 130 new Greek texts, 
of which fully 100 aic hopelessly small fragments. 
The best of these are small chips from statue- 


bases, bearing at most three or four letters, often 
in good fourth-century script — a relic of the sack 
in 146 B.c. 

Among the unpublished stones Mhich merit 
notice, attention may be called to No. 14, a list 
of officials and victors at the festival of the 
Isthmia-Caesarea, dated "'Etous Ar diro tt^s h 
’Aktico Kdaapos viKris, and adding the names of the 
consuls of this year (a.d. 3; ; Xo. 13 is a similar 
list, undated, from the second centuiy (Meritt’s 
dating is alluded to below 'j : Xo. i6 is a new 
fragment belonging to a published list of the same 
class, dated to a.d. 18 i. Xo. 73, a statue-base 
with the name of an otherwise unknown sculptor, 
Alkidamos of Corinth (first half of second 
century, b . c .); Xo. 73, an incomplete ciirsus 
honorum (including Tribunate of Leg. XI 1 . 
Fulminata, Proc. Fisci Alexandrini, Proc. Prov. 
Achaiae, Juridicus Aegypti) of an Eqties of 
Trajan's reign. Xos. 109, iio, 117 are three 
much-mutilated rescripts, of which the first two 
may be proconsular, the third Imperial ; none 
can be earlier, it seems, than a.d. 230; Xo. 130 
is a funerary epigram of the Antonine Age, 
above the average in literary elegance. Among 
the Byzantine texts we may note the peculiarlv 
potent curse in Xo. 1 36 ; the term d-n-o E-rrdpxwv in 
Xo. 157, an early Christian tombstone; the 
mention of BovKeAAdpioi in Xos. 207 and 208 ; 
and an exceptionally good example of phonetic 
spelling in Xo. 213. 

A few suggestions are offered, for some of the 
previously know n texts as well as for some of the 
new ones. Xo. 4, a " dikastic ' decree, restored 
with 87 letteis to each line ( though only one is 
completed), looks as if it would restore more 
simply with about 53 letters to the line ; this 
involves our reading aT£9dvoi in 1. 6 (and 1. 1 1 ?) 
as a dative, not a verb, and omitting the allusion 
to proclamation of the crown in 1 . 3 f. I would 
suggest [ETraiJvECTai pEv [tov 6fipou tcov KopivSicov 
Kai aT£ 9 av(i;CTai auTOV ypuaoi] CTTe 9 dvoi [dpETtis evEKa, 
im T£ TOt uTrocKoOaai tcx d^io0p6va( ?) j xai £^a7Tocr[T£iAai, 

K T A. It is clear that Xo. 6 is also “ dikastic,’ and, 
though the length of the line is unceitain, we 
may restore familiar phrases, e.g. [ SiKacrrai — oItives 

ttv r£ ETriSripiav Kai dvaaTp 09 f)v ETTOLfjjo-avTO a[^icos 
auTWV TE Kci Tfis E^aTTOcrTEiAdCTrjS ttoAecos — TCOV 6e Sikwv 
T cxs pL] 6i£Kpivav dKoA[o06Gos toTs vopoissL^) Tag Se 
auveAucrav — ottcos oCiv 6 Sfjpos twv (?)’Apy]£icov 9 ai- 
vriTai [ydpiTas Kara^ias dixovEpcov], k t.A. (Perhaps 
M. Louis Robert will supply somewiicic a 
more exact restoration.) In Xo. 3, 11 . 3. ff. the 
accusative plural [TrdvTas touj - - ] 6U£p[y£To0vTas] 
ought to be a dative, after dTr[o5i6o0aaJ. Xos. 7 
and 9 ; as the letters of these tw’o fragments are re- 
spectively -03 and 0-31-037 in height, they can 
scarcely have been decrees. In 9, 1 . 2 we should 
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perhaps read not [IjSo^s the delta looks like lambda 
oniheieproduetion i but [Oi]A6^e[vov] or[<pi]Ao^erv(a5 
Xapiv ? ']. Xos. 14-16: in regard to the order 
of the testi\ab at tiic Kthmia ^^e miss a reference 
to Klee, d^ar (leschichte de) Gymmschen Agone \ 1918', 
and to the e\ idence for the order of the contests in 
a Spartan festival of Tmpciial date \ BSA. xxvi. pp. 
213 ti'. . It looks as if more could have been 
made of the prosopographical data also : e g. 
Xo. 13, 1 . 4, for C. Julius Polya enus. cf. the 
Duoiu of the same name m the leign of Xero 
< BMC. Coilntlu 364 ff. I, perhaps the grandfather 
of the Hellenodikes here: 1 . 7, for — ^iraATivou 
’Ava^iAAou read [Tpsp JeAArivoO ’Ava^iAdou. 'For 
the nomen cf. BSA. xxvi, p. 196. ad fin. : for the 
cognomen at Coimth cf. BAIC. Connth, 347 “ 349 ' 
temp. Xero. 1 L. 32 f. : there is little doubt that 
the diropaTiKOV etti A Kaiaapols) ZEpaaroO u[ioOj 
was in honoui of L. Aelius Caesar, the adopted 
son of Hadrian, and not of the younger of the 
t\\o adopted sons of .\ugustus, as the editor 
suggests: for this designation of Aelius cf. BSA. 
xii. p. 463, f. Xo. 171=^ ICC 1.37 , 1.6 f. Tins 
identification, coupled with the absence of the 
nomen Aurelius, suggests that the date may be 
little, if at all, latta' than the end of Hachian's 
reign, and not, as the editor dates it, the second 
halt of the second centurv. Xo. 21 : the date of 
this fiagment with A hn* alpha cannot, of course, 
be as earlv as the fourth centurv, in fact it could 
not be much before 200 b.c . In Xo. 23. which it 
i> certainlv tempting, ^vith Smith and Meritt, to 
connect with Timolcon, it is not pointed out that 
11. 3 b of this text must be metrical, presumably 
containing two elegiac couplets, and thus that 
not moie tlian two or thiee svllablescan be lost 
on the light of the l)lock. Xo. 66. may we not 
lestoie noCT[ei6covi] in tlie last line? Xo. 7O' 
we miss a reference to Kjcllberg’s article on Cb 
Julius Euiykles Klio. x\ li. >. Xo. 91 must be an 
aic hitec tural dedication: lead, c.,g., [t^v e^£6pau 
Kdli TO TTEpi^CTTVAoV Ik TOojv i5ic0w’ [ KaTEO-KEUacreV/J. Xo. 

94, 1 . I, TTavri[yupiapxilv], Vel um. Xo. I 10 a. 
peihaps [KA}co 5 io[si. F K perhaps 

— AYFIHN d'TT£AEu 3 £p[ov], the lust \s'ord conceal- 
ing a name. Xo. 173, is this necessarily Byzan- 
tine? The restoiation KoijarifTripiov] is very 
clubicnis. and in other lines are scraps suggestive 
of an elegiac c'pitaph. e.g. I. 8, [K|ai yh'os 
f]pe[Tepov]. Xo. 243' feel that the editor 

has for once thrown in his hand too soon: 1. i, 
read [tjc^oTtcxIi koI dKov[TiaTai] : 11. 4-7 cleaily 
contain the words of an acclamatin addressed 
tcj 'riieodosi’is I the Tmpeioi, piesumably ). which 
accounts con\incingly for [djvavscoTd Tr6[A£cos] 
in 1 . 3 ct. dv. ttoAecos in GKt, 2804 : KavriaK 
— in 1. 7 is bailling : can it conceal some 
word of Latin origin lormed from camp — ? 


But here the reviewer likewise throw's in his 
hand ! 

A. M. W, 

Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua III : 

Denkmaler aus dem Rauhen Kilikien. By 

Josef Keil and Adolf Wilhelm. Pp, 

xiv - 238: 58 plates, 182 figs, in text. 

Manchester: The University Press. 1931. 
40 ''- . 

The Mennese plan for the publication of a 
Corpus of the Greek Inscriptions of Asia Minor 
was interrupted by the War and has been 
resumed onlv with difficulty. Its completion 
will inevitablv be delayed for some yeais not only 
because of financial difficulties, but also because 
publication would be premature while every new' 
expedition to Asia Minor continues to bring 
home hundreds of fresh inscriptions. There is 
room, therefore, for a series like the present, 
which is designed not to compete with the 
\ 4 enncse enterprise, but to make available at 
once the results of preliminary surveys promoted 
by the Ameiican Societv for Archaeological 
Research in Asia Minor, which, working in this 
country thiough Mr. W . H. Buckler and Pro- 
fessor \V. M. Galder, has taken the most active 
part in Anatolian exploration since the War. 

This third volume is concerned with a section 
of Galicia Iving betw een the Kalykadnos and the 
Lainos and including the important sites Seleu- 
keia, Korasion, Korykos and Elaiussa on the 
coast and Diokaisareia and Olba in the interior. 
The editors, whose names are sufficient guaran- 
tee of competence in archaeology and epigraphv. 
have had at their disposal not only the records 
of their latest expedition in 1925 (made at the 
invitation of the American Society', but also 
those of a visit in 1 9 1 4 as wdl as some unpublished 
material collected bv Heberdev and Wilhelm in 
1891 and 1892. They have had further the 
benefit of skilled assistance on the topographical 
and architectural side, so that they are able to 
give a very complete description of the ancient 
lernains of the aiea surveyed. The 38 plates 
include a map of the area, plans of the ancient 
sites and excellent photographs of sites and monu- 
ments. Of particular interest arc the photo- 
graphs and plan of the Corycian caves, which 
witli the text in Chapter IX give the best avail- 
able account of the famous grotto. A second 
point of topographical interest is the identifica- 
tion in Chapter IX of the ruins at Uzundja 
Burdj I the site of the temple of Zeus Olbiosi 
with the ancient city of Diokaisareia which was 
known to exist near Olba. This identification 
gi\es another example of the development of a 
sanctuary into an independent municipality. 
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Of the 8o I inscriptions included in the volume 
few are of any importance. Xo. 62, however, 
throws an interesting side-light on the fortunes 
of one of the last Seleucids ; No. 50 records a 
bequest to a village Imbriogon in return for the 
grant of heroic honours to the deceased ; Xo. 197 
gives a revised text of the fragmentary imperial 
decree CIG. 8619. The remainder are almost 
entirely sepulchral and very late. In the mass, 
however, they have some linguistic and social 
interest owing to the local custom of mentioning 
the trade on tombstones fr. Index Illj. The 
numerous trade names, many of which are new, 
bear witness to flourishing communities at a late 
period when Latin influence had made itself felt. 
The text of the inscriptions leaves little to be 
desired, but unfortunately the editors have not, 
except in a few instances, been able to carry out 
the plan of the sei'ies and furnish mechanical 
copies either of stone or impression. This 
omission is not due to any negligence on the part 
of the copiers ; the inscriptions are almost all on 
limestone, which wears so badly as to make an 
impression or even a photograph verv^ often 
worthless. The following points have suggested 
themselves: Xo. 8, 1 . 18, the traces suggest 
irepiKAuTOv ; Xo. 1 7, eiepccKapiou should appear 
in Index VI; Xo. 49, 1 . i, rather evOaSs ; Xo. 
204, the traces suggest ksI . . . ; Xo. 262, 
1. 6, the text does not correspond with the epi- 
graphic copy: Xo. 364 Z?, pivpEyoO? The Man- 
chester University Press and the Society have 
reason to be proud of the book, which is 
most handsomely produced and beautilully 
printed. 

Zenon Papjn^i in tlie University of Michigan 
Collection. By C. C. Edgar. [Umiersity 
of Michigan Studies^ Humanistic Senes. 
vol. xxiv.) Pp. xiv ~ 211 ; 6 plates. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1931. 
S 3 - 50 * 

In 1914, natives digging on the site of the 
Fayum town of Philadelphia unearthed the 
correspondence of Zenon, a local estate manager 
and business agent whose employer Apollonios 
held the post of 6ioiKT)Trjs or Finance Minister 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus. The great collec- 
tion of papyri was sold piecemeal : a large share 
was secured by the Cairo Museum, and other 
groups by the Italian Papyrological Society, and, 
in more recent years, by a syndicate composed of 
the British IMuseum and several American Lni- 
versities, including the University of Michigan. 
While the general nature of the documents thus 
dispersed over three continents has already been 
made familiar to scholars by Professor Rostovt- 
J.H.S. — VOL. LII. 


zeff‘s enterprising monograph A Large Estate in 
E'jypt in the Third Century B.C.. detailed publica- 
tions of the various collections are not yet com- 
pleted : but to the realisation of this great task — 
for the total number of texts must exceed i 300 — 
none have contributed more than Mr. Edgar, 
who, following upon his sumptuous catalogue 
of the Zenon papyri in Cairo, now places us still 
further in his debt by the publication of the 
volume before us. 

The Michigan papyri are a representative 
selection from Zenon's files, covering almost the 
w hole period of his activities. In text and com- 
mentaiy the author displays his usual masters', 
and his intimate knowledge of the material is 
everywhere in evidence, while the addition of an 
English translation of every substantially com- 
plete text wall be welcomed no less by the papyro- 
logist than by the general reader. The fac- 
similes provided are so excellent that their 
limited number is to be regiettcd, the more so 
since the much more numerous plates of the 
Cairo Catalogue are not ahvays satisfactory : 
the frontispiece, an aerial photograph of Phila- 
delphia, is perhaps a luxury. 

Those who desire an up-to-date summary of 
the evidence of the Zenon papyri w ill find their 
wants admirably supplied by Mr. Edgar's 
introductory essay, wherein the public and 
private activities of Zenon and his circle are 
carefully analysed : in a valuable note on 
dating, the problems of the Macedonian and 
Egyptian calendars are briefly but clearly 
stated, and a table of concordances betw'een 
the two appended. The utility of this table, 
which extends from the 2 '')th year of Philadelphus 
to the loth of Euergetes, would have been still 
further enhanced by the addition of the Julian 
dates. 

A few minor points may be noted in con- 
clusion. Xo 3, Trapd . . . ToO ek XiScovos dpxovTos 
Does not ek here and in PSL 305 imply that the 
donor was on a visit to Egypt? Contrast toO 
iv KuTrpwi ypappcTEcos [P. Cairo f^rn. 59016^. Xo. 9 j 
verso : it seems strange the temple should not 
be specified : is not MEv£Ad[o\j a more natural 
supplement in 1 . 12? Xo. 10, 1 . 4: perhaps 
ou 5 ’ oKapfi, w’hich Mr. Edgar has been kind enough 
to say is possible palaeographically. Xo. 36 : ou 
unv Ssi y£, K t.A. ‘ However, this must not go 
on ’ seems unsatisfactory*. Perhaps ‘ There is 
really no lack (of funds) ’ is an alternative inter- 
pretation. Xo. 61, 1 . 9: evex'^pjaaEv fills the 
lacuna and explains the preceding genitive. Of 
the very rare misprints only 254, 284, for 334, 
384 on p. 51 deserve mention. 

The book is beautifully produced by the Oxford 
University Press. 


L 
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Magical Texts from a Bilingual Papyrus in 
the British Museum, By H. I. Bell, A. D. 
XocK. and H. Thom fs ox. Pp. 54 ; 3 fac- 
similes, London; Humphiey Milford, 
i()32. yv. bcL 

\V c owe the publication of this interesting 
papyrus in the first place to Mr. Bell, to ivhose 
vision and enlerpiise the foiinaiion of the 
triumvirate ad hoc was due, and in the second 
to the Biitish Academy, who defiaycd the 
cost. I'he papyius in C[uestion, as is pointed 
out in tlie brief but essential introduction, is 
bilingual in that it contains Greek and Demotic 
texts ■ though in no case is the one a translation 
of the other , and may be dated to the end of the 
third ceiiiuiy a.d. The magical piactices which 
it records are familiar in their general form, 
though they include some interesting new details. 
The Demotic texts, for the editing of as hich w e are 
indebted to Sir Herbert d'hompson, show more 
variety of subject than the Greek, the latter dealing 
principally with amatoiy practices, d he fiag- 
mentaiy state of the original has increased the 
translatois' difficulties and many of the tentative 
inteipietations have only been included for the 
sake ot completeness, d hough it is perhaps 
invidious to single out anv pait of this ineritoiious 
work lor special praise, we cannot refrain from 
drawing paiticulai attention to Piof. Xock's 
commentary, whi( h provides much a aluable 
mateiial tor the scholar, and not a little to intiigue 
the cuiicms. We might mention especially his 
admiiable exegesis on the ible of the lizaid in 
magic. 

Though it is natuial to expect meticulous 
accuracy in a Avork of this kind, it is not surprising, 
Avhen A\e consider the gieat intiicacy of the 
printing, that a fcAV errors ha\’c escaped coirec- 
tion: cf CYK<^AAIN0 on p. 7, although it is 
coiTe( tl\ transliterated on p. ii : cf. also at the 
bottom ol that page the absence of a line number 
1171 and {)u p. 13 the underlining at the beginning 
ol Col. \ III. While the general arrangement is 
excellent, the cU'fects of composite authorship are 
show'n by the leference on p. 1 1 to p. 33, for 
translatie>n of a Greek pa'^sage Asdiich is not gieen 
on that pag<‘, and by the position of the facsimile 
ol the veiso, Avhich should have been placed after 
and not befoic those of the lecto. W. T. P. 

Die Fragmeute der griechischeu Historiker. 
By F. Jacoby. II. B 3 , Histonker des 
Hellenismus und der Kaiserzeit ; Ghrono- 
graphen. Pp. 429. 1929. II. B 4 , Kom- 

mentar. Pp. 430. 1931. Berlin: WVid- 

mannsche Buchhandlung. 

Barely three years have elapsed since we had 
occasion to call attention to the progress of this 


great enteipiise JHS, xlix. 1 16'! : thcic is now to 
record a further advance in the appearance of 
this fat A’olume of text complete A\ith accompany- 
ing commentary. We can only reiterate Avhat 
has been said on previous occasions of the utilit\’ 
of the Avork and of the thoroughness of its execu- 
tion : no student of Greek history can dispense 
Avith it and all Avill congratulate the editor on the 
steady progress it is making lOAvards completion. 

Die Erdkarte der Urbibel. Ba' Albert Herr- 
mann. Pp. 203 : 3 plates. 6 figs. Bruns- 
Avick: Georg WVsteimann, 1931. 

The main thesis to be found in Dr. Herrmann's 
argumentative book must remain, unfortunately, 
immune liom criticism in these profane pages: 
it is a reconstruction of the geographical system 
cf the Old Testament, along the lines of a 
mediaCA'al mappa rnundi. But his lengthy appendix. 
Tatle'isos und die Etmskerjrage, flings a thunder- 
bolt into our seiene contemplation of the 
Mediterranean cultuies. Tariessos Avas not in 
Spain at all ; most annoying, Avhen Schulten's 
vicAVs have been, so to speak, legitimised by 
their appearance in the Cambjid^e Ancient His- 
toiy. Anything connecting this elusiAX city Avith 
Spain is to be dismissed as a late and un- 
trustAA ortlw corruption of the tradition : and 
Dr. Her rmann's oA\n proposal is to locale 
1 artessos in the bight of the lesser Syrtes 
almost due south ot Carthage. He fearlessK' 
laces the hopeless unsuitability of this region for 
the deA'clopment ol an early ciATlisation ; but, 
" heute unbeAvohnt, geologisch und archaologisch 
noch nicht eiforscht,' it provides him A\ith a 
A'acuum Avhich he can fill Avith Tartessos in 
opposition to Schulten. IMoreoA^er, here Avas the 
home of the Etruscans before they Avent to Italy ; 
is not 1 artessos, Taisis, the same as Turs, 
Tupcrsvoi ? 

\\ e gather that this a icAv has been for some 
years before the bar of public opinion in Ger- 
many, where it has been dismissed as Phan- 
tasie ip. 148). The book. howeAXT, Avill not 
have been w ritten in A’ain il it reminds us of the 
thinness of the ice oAcr Avhich Tartessian his- 
toiians haA'e to skate. 

Histoire Grecque, Tome II : La Grece au 
5eme siecle, fascicule IV. By G. Glotz, 
assisted by R. CloHEN. Pp. 481-831. Paris: 
Les Presses L ni\ crsitaircs : 1931. soj'r. 

In this instalment Profs. Glotz and Cohen 
complete their general description of Greek 
culture in the Periclean age and proceed to the 
stoiy of the Peloponnesian W ar. In the descrip- 
tic e chapters, Avhic h take up 100 pages out of 
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300, they give brief surveys of Greek philosophy 
and science, of education and private life. They 
set forth the facts in considerable fullness and 
almost unrelieved by comment, but with such 
skill in arrangement as to make easy and 
attractive reading. They contribute a very 
useful sketch of fifth-century education, and they 
make an interesting point in connecting the 
women's rights ’ movement of the Peloponnesian 
W ar period with the growing number of no- 
longer-sheltered war widows. Incidentally, it 
may be noted that the * TrepirrAous of the Medi- 
terranean ’ carrying the name of Sc\'lax has 
probablv no connexion with Darius” admiral 
Scylax. for there is no evidence that this person- 
age wrote about anything except the Red Sea 
and Indian wateis : and that the deiivation of 
the logographer Pherccydes from the islet of 
Leros is rejected bv the latest authorities ' Jacoby, 
Hist. GV. Fiagm. I, 3B6 : Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff. Be) line) Sitznn^sber. 19:^6, 

In the chapters on the Peloponnc'sian War the 
authors do not go at length into military details 
or economic speculations. But they give due 
attention to the political issues and discuss them 
with good judgment. They justify the strategy 
of Pericles ; they censure the Sicilian Expedition 
(somewhat mildly t as an ‘ impiudencc ’ ; they 
give excellent character-sketches of Cleon and 
Xicias : they bring out clearly the permanent 
importance of the battle of Mantineia for 
Peloponnesian history. Their narrati\^c tin ough- 
out is lively and at times almost breathless. 

On the question of war guilt the authors 
deliver a somewhat ambiguous verdict. They 
represent the Peloponnesian War as an inevitable 
result of fundamental antagonisms between 
Athens and Sparta. Vet they admit that the 
Spartans were awkwardly placed at the head of 
their unruly war coalition and conducted its 
operations in a half-hearted manner : and they 
seem to imply that the real driving power of the 
\var was the a9o6p6v tiTaos of Corinth against 
Athens. 

Xo mention is made of the peace embassy sent 
by the Athenians at the time of the plague, or of 
the Athenian naval descent on Laconia in 414, 
which precipitated a renewal of open warfare 
between Athens and Sparta. The proportion of 
Peloponnesian to Laconian troops c. 431 b.c. 
is estimated at more than ten to one. If 
‘ Laconians ’ here includes Perioeci, this ratio 
would seem far too high. According to Beloch 
(h'lio, 1906, 77) it was 9:2; in 479 it was 
c. 2 : I. Xicias is described as ‘ a practitioner 
of all the virtues.' But it was vEvopKJMevTi 
dpeTTi for which Thucydides gave him credit — a 
singularly left-handed compliment. In Minda- 
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rus’ despatch ‘ eppa tgc kSAo ’ is translated as if it 
were " Tct KaAct ' 1 * bon temps passe ' 1. 

The authois have avoided learned controversy : 
but thev give all the necessary references, and 
they show themselves well acquainted with the 
copious recent writings of British and .\merican 
scholars on the subject. 

Readers will derive from this volume a vivid 
and a substantially just impression of the 
Peloponnesian War. 

M. C. 

Griechische Wirtschafts- und Gesellschafts- 
geschichte. By J. Hasebroek. Pp. 296. 
Tubingen: Mohr, 1931. 13 )))• paper, iG 

cloth. 

Three years ago Hasebroek published a book, 
Slant unci Handel ini alien G) lechenland, in which 
he protested against the tendency to interpret 
Greek economic and political history in terms 
of modern capitalism, and emphasised the com- 
parative piimitivencss of Greek economic prac- 
tice and policy. I'his work lias provoked much 
dissent, but its author now returns to the charge. 
In the present volume he confines himsell to the 
period preceding the Persian \Vats: but he 
develops his previous thesis with a tuller dis- 
cussion of the politics of early Greece and of its 
d^eilgeist, which he declares to have been of a 
feudal-aristocratic type, and innocent ot mer- 
cantile calculations. 

It slioLild be freely acknowledged that there 
is a solid core of truth in Hasebrock's argument. 
He has no difliculty in establishing the essentially 
predatory character of the Homeric luaoes, or 
in proving that the primary quest of Greek 
colonisation ^vas not for trade facilities. He 
makes out a strong case against tliose who 
attribute revolutionary conseciuenccs to the intro- 
duction of coinage in Greece, and he brings 
good evidence to show that the motive whiclt 
overtluew^ the earlv aristocracies w as land-hunger 
rather than industrial discontent or the ambitions 
of Big Business. He reminds us, and not without 
reason, that Greek democracies were hardly less 
exclusive than oligarchies, and that in conse- 
ciuence a large clement of Greek population, 
ranging from the prosperous residential metic 
to the homeless mercenary and corsair, had no 
voice iit the political destinies of Greece. 

On the other hand, Hasebroek makes scant 
allowance for that diversity in Greek life and 
thought which forbids our reducing Greek history 
to a simple formula. While he lays sti'css on 
the Achaean tradition of conquest and plunder, 
he forgets that the Greeks also inherited a 
Minoan tradition : Pallas was a sacker of cities, 
but she was ccpially a patron of peaceful industry. 
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In the domain of Gicek agriculture Hasebroek 
does not lay sufficient stress on the cultivation 
of the vine and olive~two essentially sedentary 
and peaceful pursuits — ^which were nothing less 
than a keystone in the Greek economic system. 
In regard to manufactures, he takes little account 
of the considerable degree of specialisation which 
the Greek craftsman was already attaining in 
the seventh century (^Waltz, Revue Historique. voL 
146), and he hardly appreciates the sheer mag- 
nitude of the ceramic industry. He accepts 
Bucher's suggestion that proto-Corinthian, Corin- 
thian or Attic vases were the products of per- 
ambulating potters ; but these \v^ares were made 
of a special clay, and therefore can only have 
been the products of a centralised industry. 
Again, he uses arguments of doubtful value in 
order to belittle the importance of Greek com- 
merce. He dismisses Herodotus’ story about 
Colaeus’ honest haul of Spanish silver (IW 15:2) 
as mere fiction; but a memorial of Colaeus’ 
cruise was set up in the temple of Hera at Samos, 
which was still on view in Herodotus’ day. In 
proving that Corinth derived revenue from tolls, 
he docs not disprove that the shipping on which 
these dues were levied was Corinthian ; in point- 
ing to the high state of cultivation of the Milesian 
country-side he does not bring evidence that 
the Milesian grandees (Vho called themselves 
deivauTai) neglected commerce. He explains 
away the traders who accompanied Cambyses 
to Egypt as peasants disposing of a seasonal 
surplus of food ; but surely these siJiTropoi were 
professional camp followers or slave-dealers, the 
same rogues as follo\\'cd Alcibiades to Sicily and 
Agesilaus to Ephesus. Lastly, in emphasising 
Greek fondness for war he goes so far as to say 
that the Greek militias were highly trained, and 
that Sparta and Crete \vere typically Hellenic 
states, Greek military history hardly bears out 
the former statement, and however much other 
Greeks might commend the Spartans or Cretans, 
they took care not to imitate them too closely. 

These examples suffice to show that Hasebroek 
has somewhat over-stated his case. But he has 
brought a well-prepared brief to court, and if 
his book does not revolutionise current opinions 
on Greek economics it ought to modify them at 
many points. 

M. C. 

Ad6e Bicocjocs ; Studien zur altesten Ethik bei 

den Griechen. By Fritz Wehrli. Pp. 

109. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 

1931- 

This unpretentious work is dedicated to P. von 
der Aluhll, ‘ als meinem Lehrer und Freund.’ It 
was worth wi iting, and contains more matter than 


might perhaps be expected in so modest a com- 
pass. The authoi staits from the familiar 
Hellenistic ideas of the might of Fortune and the 
helplessness of man, the praises of a quiet and 
retired life, and the sentiment of cevpe diem. He 
refuses to see in them simply the results of 
political and social troubles in post-classical 
times, for philosophical and even popular beliefs 
do not originate so, but follow laws of their own. 
These ideas, then, are simply Greek. But if so, 
they should be found in authors of earlier date 
than, for instance, the Stoic and Epicurean 
philosophers, to say nothing of Horace. The 
body of the \N'ork is devoted to shewing that they 
do so occur. The idea is not novel ; the merit 
of the treatise consists in the thorough and 
orderly manner in \vhich the general principle is 
^vorked out. and the insight and good exegesis 
which are almost e\'erywhere shewn. 

There arc seven principal sections, an eighth 
adding a short summary ; they are devoted 
respectively to lyric poetry (in the w'ider sense, 
including elegy ; but choral lyric, save for Pindar, 
Wehrli leaves on one side), Homer, the pious and 
ethical anecdotes (such as those concerning the 
interview' of Solon A\Tth Kroisos) w'hich W. labels 
‘ novellen,’ Pindar, Aeschylus and Sophokles, 
with a section interposed after that on the 
‘ novellen,’ treating of the remedies against the 
power of Tyche, the Teyvai by w'hich men can to 
some extent make a fortune of their own. A 
large number of representative passages are 
quoted, in the original or in translation, and 
several of them arc set in a new' light. 

Some points worth noting, w'hether the reader 
agrees fully \\ ith them or not, are the follow'ing. 
The point of the story of Pandora is that Hope 
remains in man’s power ; the rest of the contents 
of her jar are quite beyond human control ( p. 6). 
Homer, in some of his characteristic reflections, 
shews himself a typical Ionian ("p. 26 sqq.), 
though the bustle and activity of his plots leave 
less room for insistence on the advantages of a 
quiet and unambitious life. Solon, on the other 
hand, has a thoroughly un-Ionian idea when he 
insists on the connexion betw'een conduct and 
fortune, one's ow'n or one's ancestors’ (p. 1 1 sqq.). 
Pindar fp. 77) applies his ethical notions to the 
conduct of individual gods, who, being clearly 
conceived as individuals, arc enidamomsiert ; not 
to godhead in general. In him also the gods’ 
favour towards the modest and humble is the 
other side of their 996VOS (p. 80 ). A somewhat 
similar connexion is traced in the thought of 
Aeschylus (p. 92). 

The review'er finds himself in doubt, or in 
complete disagreement, here and there. Wehrli 
is not ver\^ convincing when he finds blood-feud 
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an important source of ethical ideas ( pp. 14 sqq., 
80 sqq.). His argument (p. 30) that the story, 
in \"alerius Maximus (vii. i, 2;, and later 
authors, about Aglaos of Psophis must be old, 
because its rich man is Gyges, not Kroisos, is 
singularly feeble ; could none of the late tellers 
of the tale ha\'e found Gyges in Anakreon or 
Plato? P. 61 has the common mistake about the 
gods, namely, that because they are not subject, 
in popular thought, to the laws of human 
morality, therefore they have none. Ovid knew 
better ; sunt siiperis sua iura, not nulla iura. Pp. 
87 sqq. assume far too readily the ghostly origin 
of the Erinyes and several other figures, and con- 
fuse gods of the underworld with gods of 
fertility. P. 89 contains a misreading of Farnell, 
who is made to support a theory^ about Demeter 
Thesmophoros which he gives in full iC.G.S., 
P- 75 sqq.) only to reject it {ibid., p. 80). 
P. 94 takes seriously Howald's fantastic ideas 
about the inconsistency of tragic characters. 
On p. 95, a little consideration of numerous art- 
monuments w'ould have saved Wehrli the 
surprise he seems to feel at the Okeanids (Aesch., 
P. r., 528) speaking of making sacrifice to the 
greater gods. H. J. R. 

Zeus iirx altgriechischen Hauskult. By 
Harald Sjovall. Pp. 146. Lund: 
Gleerup, 1931. 

This is a good example of a doctoral disserta- 
tion. The author is of that breed of learned 
schoolmasters who add so much to the strength 
of continental scholarship and ought to be so 
much commoner in this country. He is also a 
pupil of M. P. Nilsson, and has learned from him 
to be thorough and not to ride his hypotheses to 
death. Consequently his work is of value as a 
contribution to the history" of private religion in 
Greece, and not merely as a collection of 
material. 

The various sections of the monograph treat of 
Zeus Herkeios, Patroos, Ktesios, Philios and 
Meilichios, Soter, Teleios, Kataibaies and 
Ephestios, with a final discussion of ‘ Ergebnisse, 
Gesichtspunkte und Probleme.’ Sjovall shews 
a good acquaintance with material, both Greek 
and comparative, but perhaps a little too much 
tendency to seek, in all cases, a Sondeigott later 
identified with, or absorbed by, the great sky- 
god. He does not indeed exclude the possi- 
bility that Zeus, in some at least of these cases, is 
really Zeus, but seems hardly to give enough 
weight to the consideration that, in astructuie so 
much of w hich was open to the sky as the Greek 
house w'as, the householder might very well be 
induced to establish a private w'oiship of the 
deity who looked down continually into his ccO^n. 


This is not, however, to say that the conten- 
tions of the author lack plausibility. Indeed, 
the one on which he lays most stress seems very 
probable. He is of opinion that Zeus Herkeios 
developed out of the characteristic household 
spirit fthe Sw^edish tornte, our brownie'i of 
Northern peoples, and is definitely a god. or 
godling. brought by the invaders into Greece. 
In this connexion he produces good evidence, 
ranging from the legend of Aineias to the w'dl- 
known tale most familiar in English from Tenny- 
son’s Walking to the Mail^ of the frequency, nay, 
regularity, with which household gods and 
spirits move to a new abode along with the 
human members of the family. 

Some small points w hich seem to call for 
reconsideration are the follow ing. Onp. 91 sqq., 
adopting Deubner’s plausible view' that the paian 
was originally a magical song, he thinks of it 
only as guarding against supernatural dangers, 
such as those inheient in the drinking of new 
wine, and forgets the positive side of magic, 
which is as likely to aim at bestowing a blessing 
as at avoiding a curse. On p. 96, n. 2, a decree 
of 1654 is cited as stating that the air and w’ater 
would be poisonous during an eclipse of the sun. 
He adds : ‘natiirlichdurchdamonischenEinfluss ' ; 
surely rather a large assumption to make for that 
date. On p. 123, n. i, having Cjuoted an Irish 
blessing which bans hunger ' for this night and 
every night till the same night next year,’ he 
compares the Gaulish custom of reckoning by 
nights and not days ; but it is also English, cf. 
JoitnioJit, and the formula itself resembles the 
opening lines of the famous Lyke Wake Dirge. 

H. J. R. 

La Science Orientale avant les Grecs. By 
Abel Rey. Pp. xvii — 495. Paris: La 
Renaissance du Livre. 1930. 

This volume of the series U Evolution de 
rHumanite contains, beside preliminary matter 
stating the aim of the w ork, defining the problem 
of the origins of science and discussing the points 
of contact inherent in the subject with the study 
of religion, myth and magic as w'ell as the practi- 
cal science implied by technical processes, Baby- 
lonian mathematics, astronomy and chemistry ; 
Egyptian mathematics, astronomy and medicine : 
Chinese chronology, astronomy and geometry ; 
Indian astronomy, mathematics, physical philo- 
sophy and medicine. After the introduction, 
the book contains a sane account of the sources 
at our disposal with a running commentary on 
their interpretation and value. Little if any of 
the relevant scientific literature is unknow n to the 
author. The w'hole forms, therefore, a useful 
summary for the reader interested in these sub- 
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jects. For some strange reason little interest has 
been show n in Babylonian and Egyptian mathe- 
inaiirs until quite receniKT but an energetic 
hool is now dealing with these subjects, and the 
actual intei pi elation more especially of Egyptian 
documents is faiily secure: Babylonian docu- 
ments are being submitted to a similar examination 
and more may result than M. Rey is able to give 
— has resulted indeed since his book appeared. 
Here and there a conection will be found 
necessaiy, and there are some mispiints. The 
Chinese and Indian chapters, which the reviewer 
is not competent to criticise, have proved most 
interesting reading. The book may be recom- 
mended as the only sei\ ieeable compendium of 
the kind available. 

Die Kerngedanken der platonischen Philo- 
s op hie. By Constantin Ritter. Pp. x — 
346; fiontispiece. Munich: E. Reinliardt. 
1931. 12 m. 

This book gathers up and presents as a whole 
the conclusions reached by detailed study in Dr. 
Rittei's gieat ticatise Platon. It is in no sense a 
meresupplementorsummaiy.but a self-contained 
woik of considerable length and of outstanding 
value. 1 he arrangement of the subject-matter 
shows an interesting blending of the chronological 
and the topical method : full indexes add gieaily 
to the usciulness C)i the book. The majority of 
space is given to the matured doctrine of the 
later dialogues, wherein the author finds Plato’s 
restatement of matteis left obscure in his earlier 
woiks, and misundei stood by disciples, rather 
than any vital levision due to a change of out- 
look. A pai ticularly valuable chapter deals with 
Plato’s wnik in the field of logic, which, as Dr. 
Rittei justly leinarks, has as a rule not been 
c-nougli lecognised. The concluding section on 
his theology is also of gieat interest, and biings 
c>ut most cleaily what is indeed evident thiough- 
out the book — the essential iirniitas of the wT'iter’s 
j>ei sonalit\ , and his w holc-heai ted dev otion to 
his theme. 

D. T. 

Die Platondeutung der Gegenwart. By Hans 
Lei^eoano. Pp. i8u. Karlsruhe ; G. Braun, 
1929. 

This book offers a ciitiial review of recent 
work on Plato, mainlv by Geiman wiiteis: the 
only British scholar who finds mention is 1 avior. 
The author has a point of view of his own: he 
stands for a genuinely histone interpretaticin, and 
he deals faithfully and in rai y tcirns with those 
moderns who insist on reading their own theories 
into Plato's words. Thus he praises Stenzel for 
recognising the crudities and inconsistencies 


inherent in the Platonic system: and he regaids 
as still unsolved problems the relation of indivi- 
dual to univeisal and the interpretation of the 
‘ Ideas as Numbers. ’ Considerable space is 
given to work on Plato’s mathematical studies ; 
other useful sections deal with the myths and 
with archaeological theories about Atlantis. 
The keynote of the book is sounded in the re- 
iterated plea for a moie ‘ concrete * giasp and 
presentation of Plato’s words : they are not to be 
reduced to conveying ' mere concepts.' Dr. 
Leisegang recognises two tendencies in con- 
tempoiaiy work on Plato: there are the 
genuinely scientihe scholars, who should study 
him in relation to his own time, and there are 
those who seek to interpret his message in terms 
useful to this present age. Here are, he says, two 
sepai ate pieces of work, which ought to be kept 
distinct. The book is much more than a mere 
summary of results : in its general sanity of cut- 
look it is itself a v’aluable contribution to Platonic 
studies. D. T. 

A Greek-English Lexicon, compiled bv H. G. 
Liddell and Robert Scott. A New 
Edition revised and augmented throughout 
by Henry Stuart Jones with the assistance 
of Roderick McKenzie and with the co- 
operation of many scholars. Part V : 
6T]CTaupoTroi£Go — Kccvi;. Part VI : A—oI. Oxford : 
Claiendon Press, 1930, 1932. Each part 

IDS'. 6^/. 

Dicse beiden Licferungeii stehen ganz auf der 
Hohe der fruheren und sind so punktlich 
eischienen, dass wir hoff'en durfen noth in 
diesem Jahrzehnt den Abschluss des einzigartigen 
Lhitcrnehrnens zu eiieben. Von demjenigen, 
der schon vdermal uber das GEL gehandelt hat 
[Gnomon, 1923, 1928; dicse Zeitschrift, 1928, 
1930 I wird man neue grundsatzliche Ausserun- 
gen nicht verlangen. Wer einzelne \\ oitgruppen 
Oder Texte systematisch durchsucht, muss 
naturlich an zahlreichcn Stellen weiterkommen. 
Aber es ware grober L’ndank, wollte man den 
Beaibeitern voiwcifen. dass sie den Fortschritt 
der Foischung. den sie durch ihre entsagungs- 
v'olle Arbeit eimoglichen, nicht schon selbst 
crreicht haben. Was ich im Folgenden zusam- 
menstclle, stammt aus gelegentlichen Randbe- 
merkungiTi bei dor Schriftstellererklarung und 
bei der Leklure des GEL (denn ich lese manch- 
inal darin In der Zulassung von ,\iiomalien 
konnte man etwas vorsichtiger sein. Gewiss 
giebt es grade in der Lexikographie Meles was 
auf den eisten Blick unglaublich erscheint und 
sich doch als unabanderlich heiausstellt. Aber 
auch den fehler erweist in erster Linie die \’er- 
cinzclung. Einige Beispielc schicke ich voraus. 
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Dass 6005 in Satzen \vie "'Ai5o5 eKTipoAnroucra 
eoov 66tiov Antim. 71 oder eodv vup9av fiyccys? 
So. Tr. 857 als Tccyews zu deuten sci, behauptet 
zwar schon ein Scholiast zu SophokleSj wird aber 
durch die attributive Stellung ausgeschlossen 
Zanders AOaev 5 ' dyoptiv ai'^ripfiv Od. 2. 2571. Zu 
Sophokles stelltsich Qot\ Bittis Hermesian. Leont. 
77, zu Antimachos die 60^ vu§ Homers. Das 
W'ort ist eine Glosse. also unubersetzbar. Das 
Richtige sah Wiiamowitz, Sappho itnd Simonides 
289 ; dort auch ein Himveis auf wichtige Belege 
und Deutungen An. Ox. i. 200, die im GEL 
fehlen. 

Zu idopai : '■ Act. only aor. I idaapev Gal. 10. 
433 ? part. idaavTes Schol. E. Hec. 1236.’ Dies 
dem Attizisten und Arzt ! Zu schreiben ist, 
wenn es nicht langst geschehen ist, Eldaa^Ev. 
Das Euripidesscholion (nur in A) fangt an tives 
6e idCTocvTES TO prjTOv oOtcos fiKouaav, vollig unsinnig : 
der Gedanke wird sein : ^ einige beanstandeten 
den allzuheftigen Ausdruck,' also etwa Ssi Ai d- 
aavTES 

Das nirgends ubei liet'erlc ganz unverstandlichc 
inTToaEipTis Anacr. 73, 6 erscheint trotz \\ ilamow itz, 
Sappho und Simonides 118, im GEL ohne W ar- 
nungszeichen, das iibcrliefcrte i-mroTrEipris (vgk 
(jLovoTTEipas) fehlt. Auch vEoyuvrig hat keine 
Gewahr, 

' iidAsupov [dj, TO, = dAtupov, Alc . 7 ^- .Vchae. 31, 
Theoc. 13. 1 16, v.l. in Horn. Epigi. 14. 3 pi.', 
Hellad. ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 531 B.' Ware das 
W 01 1 so verbreitet, so kamc die Sprachwisseii- 
schaft in \ erlcgenheit wegen des u. Schaut 
man naher zu, so ergiebt sich : ein Lexikogtaph, 
den Helladios, Photios, Zonaras ausschreiben, 
hat aus eineni Dichter Achaios 131 Xautk-; 
Bergk anderte in Alkaios, 70' piySa pdAsupov 
(-pcoi Bergk) zitiert, und als dAeupov gedeutcl. 
\"on diesem Dichter oder seinem \^orbild hangt 
TheokritOS ab, dvOsa pioyciaai Aeukco -rravToTa pa- 
AEupep, von Backwerk. Zu Grundc duifie eine 
Glosse liegen, die nach ihicn Anklang an dAEupov 
gedeutet wurde. 

' piyf)5, ES, = niKTos, Aic. pT. 68. 4 * Auch Xik- 
anders Willkur in der Woitbildung hat ihre 
Grenzen, und hier scheinen sie uberschritten. 
Der Text lautet {Aih. i26r^ EucbdEi Be piyfi d^a 
9upCTov sAaicp (voii den Xikandcr hat 

zwar Aoiya tu^ei Th. 921 und Ahnlichcs 
gewagt, aber bei piyn := piysa kame die unepisclie 
Kontraktion hinzu, O. Schneider und Kaibel 
hieltcn pi-xfj(i) fur ein Adverb. Da die Steile 
auch sonst noch nicht \ullig geklart ist, emp- 
fehle ich fur die Xachtrage des GEL : ‘ piyf] dub. 1 . 
Nic. Fr. 68. 4.’ 

‘ vOv 5n, stronger form of vOv, with pres., now, 
even now, PI. Grg. 462 b, ah. Com. adeip. 397, etc. ; 
with past tenses, just now . . . Aber vuvBfj 


bezieht sich regelmassig auf die X'ergangenheit, 
wie schon die Alien beobachtet haben iPhot. 
Suid. s.v. '■ . An der Gorgiasstellc verbindet 5 t} die 
Satze, bci dem Komiker ''Phot. s.v. vuvi p’ ErrEiaas) 
1st cs nicht ubcrliefcrt. Die untcr * ah’ und * etc.’ 
\ciborgencn Ausnahrnen sollten genau gepruft 
werden. 

Folgende Stichwortcr vermisste ich: ieupdTr)^ 
A.P. 6. 62 Thil.) coni. Stadtmiiller. tOOvoos 
Xonn. D. 41, 333-( KiKKas Hsch. s.v. cu pdT'a KiKKa?. 
KOKKcopcx Sem. ap. Ath, 643 b, KcpaKiwvTss Archipp. 
ap. Ath. 329 c, KopiKopdbvri wie vgl. 

L. Deubner, Herm. 48 (1913/. 299, KTdpa Hsch., 
AaaidKopo? JMcsomedes 5, 10 Wiiamowitz, paTEpia 
Chrysipp. Tyan. ap. Ath. 113 b, c, pEydAoTos A. 
Pe. 1016 AVil. ), E'zc 791 (Sokrates 3, ( 191 3-. 312') 
psTcepfiAAoBOvd Cere. p. 204 Rnox, pvcoovopos ' povovop 
cod., corr. Wiiamowitz, //rr/?7. 1924, 2731 Hsch.. 
^aveta Schol. Xic. Eh. 383. 

Zum Einzelnen. iA^pi: lAdOi A. R. 4. 1014, 
1600, nicht dorisch.- — ictttipi : EaTdaav v. 1 . II. 
12. 36, E. Held. 937^ — ixQeaiAT^iaTTis : unglaubliche 
Wortbildung. — 1x1^0^^°'' 13, 71 v. 1 . 

KapctAAris : A. P. 9. 241 (Antip. Thcss.L — 
KaOiyvuCTcci : cf. Tyvus, ikvus- — Kai toi : Kai toi y£ 
nicht E. Fr. 933, 10, sondern Komoedie. — 
Kav 9 f|Aios : adjektivisch dpTous TpEis oAcus KavOrjAious 

Sosith. p. 822 X-. KOpUCOTOS D.S. 2. 33. 3. — 

KOTEwyTl Buchtitel .Sim. 24. — KeAa6(e)co : KeAaSecjai 
Pi. I. 3. 48 i coni. KEppcc Emp. loi. i nicht 
zweifelhalt.— KEpTcpsco heisst oft ' betrugen,' 
z. B. Theoc. I. 62, vgl. 9iAoK6pTopos. — kikiwos: 
KiKivva- TpixoTrAaoTOS Hsch.— kAeittco : pf. KEKAappai 
Ath. 409 c, C^hoer. in Thecd. 188. 27 H, Wiia- 
mowitz, Beil. SitzA 1911. 463. — KAEvpiKoiTTis : 
Isinenias zu tilgen.— KvcbBaAov : h. Aleic. 188 
weder Ochs noch pAel.— KoA£096poi : Hypoth. 
zu ^Vr. Fq. i/ YA09-, ’OAo9-codd. : corr. Capps! — 
Kovicxpcc heisst bei D. 13. 30 dasselbe wie sonst. — 
Kopos ^ Besen ’ findc ich nicht bci Hsch. — KpdKTr,s 
v.l. Ar. P^q. 3 ^ 4 * — : 6h xp OoevaTos prov. 
ap. Schol. Juv. 7. 134. — Kpipa: A. Siippl. 397 
dersclbe staatsrcchtliche Begriff wtc in den L’r- 
kunden ; nicht in Kpsipa zu andern.— Kpivco : c! 
KEKpipsvoi 'die Klassikcr ’ Poll. 9. 133. etc. — 
KurrdpiCTCTOs: nicht EAa9pd, vgl. Pi. Pae. 4. 30. — - 
kOoo : Os KUE Ruf der Hicrophantcii, vgl. LXencr 
Rh. Allis. 33. 293. 

Aaipd3ouaiv Hsch.: wuhl. v.l. zu Ar. E'c. 1179. 
— A OCT I VOS : AccTiviSa BeAtov Xonn. J). 41. 160. — 

As^iOripEw: Plu. zu tllgen. — AiyvaoTaBris : \ielmehr 
-ocaTCcS-qs — • 

pd^cc: coni. Mehlcr X. . 1 /z. 2. 3. 3 ipdxrjs codd.}. 

— paKdpi : Toov dTraiBEUTCOv eOktikov ETTippnprx Suid., 
cf. neugi. paxdpt, italien. magan. — paAcKTiip; Plu. 
Per. 12 ist das Kai nicht uberlicfert. — pavdKis PI. 
com. 200 : diTi toO pupidKij Zon. — pdprj Pi. p'r. 
310: Xumerus unsicher. — paTdjco : v.l. E. Fr. 
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1 88, ^Vilamo^^•itz, Platon 2. 373. — paTaioTfts: 

Herod. Att. { ?; tt. voX 2. — ^\o uriAijco, pTiAivosiSiig, 
'in^Auocis, priAivcs, cine Farbc bczcichnen, ist 
ts nicht die des pf,Aov KuScbviov, sondern die 
del yfi Mr.Aia : cf. MaAip yn KipcoAia Hsch., plg- 
mentum Mehnum bei den Romern. — pTiAoirdpcios 
i^iebt es nicht; paA(A)o-rTdpcxuos Iheoc. 26. i 
gehoiT ZU poAvOS — AeuKos, pcxAoTrapouas, pctAoupos, 
W’ilaniouilz, Textgesch. gr. Bukoliket 217. — 
pripuopai : Ca)m. pop. 35. 2 D. — pivGoovos Phld. \ it. 
P* 37 J- • vielmehr pivOcov, cf. Hsch. s. v. kikkiScti, 
Luc. Lex. 12 pivGcjv (pivecov codd., corr. Mras*. — 
pu^co i : Archil. 32 coni. \Vilanio\vitz, Heim. 
1924. 271, bestiitigt durch Hsch. s.v. ipu^sv. 

VEKucna : Plu. Oass. 19. — veoiri ; vsoTar dcppoauvai 
Hsch.- — vouSos Hes. Fr. 48 ist Adjektiv. wie Th. 
70 zeigt, cf. Wilamowitz, Ilias und Homer 468^ 
— vdiKap bei Suid. ist kein Adjektiv, sondern 
ubertragen wie Oirvos PIcrond. 6. 71. 

6 p 5 r) C'all. Fr. 322 : Mcuai] ydp f]A 9 ov eio-opSriv, 
Wilaniuwitz, HelUnist. Dicht. 2. 92-. 

\ crbesscrungsbedurftige Angaben zur Pro- 
sodic. Guco : U auch E. C}c. 334.^ — Kadtepoco: A. 
Eu. 304 beweist kein i, wohl aber Lyc. 930. 

1 330. — KdpvEia : -vea bei Theoc. durch den Dialekt, 
nicht durch das Aletrum bedingt. — KoyxcfA- : u 
durch Epich. Horat. Juvenal, gesichert, 0 bei 
spaten Bczantinern ( A. P. 9. 2141 besagt nichts.— 
Kpoppuov: Kpopuov auch Philcni. ap. Ath. 64 e, 
cf. Kp£puov Hsch., also nicht ‘ metri gr.’ — Mivoos: 
nicTuals i. Mivcov PL com. 13 D. ist der olympische 
Stadionikc von 400 v. Chr,, cf. Sokrates 7 f 1919), 
-oo* 

P.-\UL M.wvs. 

The Greek Language, By B. F. C. Atkinson. 

Pp. \iii — 3 A 4 - London : Faber and Faber, 

1931. 13s. 

Xo Hellenist can afford to neglect the histoiN* 
of the language which is both the object and the 
instiuinent of his study. A warm welcome will 
therefcae be given to Dr. Atkinson’s book, which 
tor the hist time in English gives ' a summaiy 
histoiy of the whole languagt* from its origins to 
the picscnt day.’ This histoic' attempts to 
combine ‘ the linguistic approach with a brief 
account cT the literary language,’ and is therefoie 
intended not foi the specialist in either field but 
chiefly for the student of Greek who wishes to 
acquire a know ledge of the history of the language 
he is reading. But in Older to cater for those 
who are not pursuing Greek studies in panic ular, 
many specimens of Greek literature are piinted 
in full and translations added. This will give 
the book additional value as a linguistic 
anthology. 

The opening chapter deals with the difficult 
subject of Origins. Here the treatment is haidh' 


satisfactoiy. Scanty though the material may 
be. a new chapter in the history' of Greek is 
urgently called for. The familiar statement of 
the place of Greek in the Indo-European family 
is not enough. The antiquity of the language, 
its long early history and its complex character 
might have had fuller treatment. P. 17 is 
excellent, but something more is needed about 
the elements which went to the making of Greek 
than the analysis which follows of a few' passages 
of the classical language. The second chapter 
deals with phonology and accent. The I-E 
sounds are enumerated and examples given of 
their treatment in Greek with parallels from 
other languages. By way of enforcing this 
difficult lesson, the process is then reversed and 
the Gieek sounds enumeiated with references 
back to I-E. X'ext follows a good elementary 
description of stress and pitch accent. 

Chapters III and IV call for little comment: 
thev attempt to compress into fort\' pages the 
chief facts of Greek morphology. The next two 
chapters deal with Syntax, which, as is right, 
receives a more generous allowance of space. 
Yet here again the author is clearR hampered 
both b\' lack of space and still more by the 
difficulty of w riting for different classes of readers. 
Much of the matter on the syntax of the noun is 
too elementaiy. The enumeration of the uses of 
the cases, though a favourite subject with 
Classical Examiners, is liable to become a useless 
rigmarole if it is allowed to stop there. Dr. 
Atkinson has been too strict with himself, pruning 
his discussion even of the genitive case until we 
have little left but a list. Similarly on the s^mtax 
of the \'erb ; here the difficulty is w ell exemplified 
of making a complex subject suitable to the 
average reader. The desire to be simple has 
sometimes led the author to make things appear 
too easy and even misleading. Thus on p. 143 
an original identity of foim is presumed between 
certain imperfects and strong aorists ; — ‘ A form 
such as lAuov w'as originally identical with such 
a form as ip^Aov. In the case of the verb paAAco 
the present stem was differentiated from that of 
the aorist by the addition of the consonant, w hile 
in the case of AOco no such differentiation occurred. ’ 
It is only fair to state that the false impression 
given by this passage ma\" easily* be corrected by 
studying Chapter I\L On p. 145 we read, ‘ The 
functions of the perfect are straightforward,’ and 
so it is dismissed in half a page. The functions 
of the perfect are not straightfoivvard. M. 
Chanti nine’s Hntoiie du parjait grec is a witness, 
if one were needed, to their comple.xity. 

After a chapter on Dialects (we might have had 
one on Metre with advantage) the author returns 
to Homer and Chapters \TII-X give a literaiy 
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histoiy of the language with frequent citations. 
Here the average reader will derive more pleasure 
and profit ; he will be provided with a valuable 
handbook to assist him in reading Gieek authors, 
following the changes in language and phrase- 
ology under the expert guidance of a skilled 
philologist through the Golden Age to the world 
language of the koivt^. The chapter headed 
Xew Testament contains much more than that. 
It begins with selections from Theocritus, Poly- 
bius and papyri, from Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
and Diodorus Siculus and Strabo, but the author 
is impatient to reach the Xew Testament, on 
which he writes well and brings out the different 
streams of linguistic tradition that are to be 
found in it, Hebraic, Polybian, Platonic and 
popular. After the Xew Testament the Greek 
Fathers, but Dr. Atkinson regards as unnecessary 
‘ any detailed examination of the wTiters of the 
Byzantine age from a linguistic point of view^ " — 
because of the comparatively static condition of 
the literarVj though not the spoken, language; 
but let the reader emphasise the words ' from a 
linguistic point of view',’ or he will fail to realise 
the many changes and fluctuations in the literary 
styles of that long period. The eleventh and 
final chapter is entitled ‘ Greek at the Present 
Day.’ It is a brief account of the popular language 
now known as Modern Greek, with a glance at 
its histoiy since the twelfth century, for it must 
be remembered that there is a considerable 
literature in this language from a.d. 1300. 

The re\iewer feels guilty of having criticised 
more than praised this admirable book. The 
faults which he has indicated are of little 
importance compared with its merits, and if in 
some respects the method of treatment is not that 
which the review'er w'ould have chosen, the total 
result is a far more useful and readable book than 
he himself could have written. It should be in 
every school library and every one in a Classical 
Sixth should read it— to say nothing of all others 
interested in the histoiy' ot one ot the w'orld s 
most beautiful and perfect languages. 

The Poems of Leonidas of Tarentum. Trans- 
lated into English X'erse by Edw'^^n Bevan. 
Pp. xlviii -f- 1 19. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1931. 

It is a boon for w'hich w'e thank Mr. Bevan to 
have in a separate collection all the poems of such 
a favourite writer of the Anthology as Leonidas 
of Tarentum, the contemporaiy' and perhaps the 
friend of the incomparable Theocritus. X’or is 
he less fortunate in having found so poetical as 
w’ell as scholarly a versifier as the translator, 
who has added to our obligation by an intro- 
duction, W'hich throw’s much light upon the 


ethics of verse translation in general and his own 
methods of procedure in particular. ’ Xo one,’ 
he says, ‘ w’ill be able to tell from the English 
poems in this little volume how good a poet 
Leonidas was: they will only be able to tell 
how' good a poet the translator is.’ Be it so : 
but w’c have also to tell how' good the translator 
is, as a translator. He comes out of the test w'ell, 
except in one particular. He has expressly 
reserved for himself the greatest latitude in his 
use of metres, w hich, draw'ing upon the ample 
and varied stores of English metres, he adapts 
freely to w'hat seems to him the prevailing mood 
of the poem in question ; but w'hen 1 2 short lines 
are made to do dutv for 4 elegiac ones ^as in 
XXX\ffi, or 24 for 6 lines, as in the Fig 
Tree^s Message i XLIX ) w e begin to be restive. 
Conington’s hard-and-fast rule of line for line 
(and w'C may add ‘ precept for precept 'j, though 
perhaps more applicable to Horace than our 
poet, seems a safer guide. 

All of Leonidas's poems except half a dozen are 
in the usual elegiac metre, and happily none of 
them treats of the sensual side of sexual love. 
They are mostly inscriptional or sepulchral, but 
in few' instances real epitaphs. Others are 
reflective or hortatory, and some few ‘ epideictic,’ 
so called, that is, exercises of skill to show' the 
w'l’iter's poetical pow'ers. His favourite themes 
are incidents connected with shepherds, sailors, 
fisher-folk and the labouring man in geneial. 
The poet himself w'as a poor man and a 
bohemian. He has no great imagination, and 
his subjects are often fanciful, but he is pointed 
and terse and graceful. But the reader will be 
impatient to hear the translator himself, and taste 
his quality. Here is a dainty little specimen : 

The image of a Cicala, set upon the ^pear of Athene. 

See. nut only in the tree-tops hidden. 

Happy all the summer day, the hot day. 
through. 

Music for the traveller, unpaid, unbidden. 

Can I make, I drunken on a drop of dew. 

Mark the cicala ! With my light form laden 
The goddess's great spear-head, O man, espy ! 
As me the Muses, do I love the Maiden, 

She maker of flutes, little fluter 1 . 

Surely a charming lyric, though the last three 
words arc an addition, a clever and appropriate 
addition, to the original. Had space allowed w'e 
should have liked to quote The Pktiire of a 
Pefect Man (LXXXXTIIj, but in that poem 25 
lines are taken to translate 10 in the original. 

We can thoroughly commend this presentment 
of a typical Greek Epigrammatist, who is a good 
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rcpicbcniativc of ilie Gicck grace without its 
too tVecjuent accompaniment of grossness. 

C. R. H. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias on Destiny. Tiaus- 
latcd into English by Augustine Fitzgerald. 
Pp. 163. London: The Scholartis Press, 
1931. 216 . 

Owing to the gifted translator's untimely death 
before the book w as ready foi the ptcss, it has been 
posthumously issued by Professor Souter, with the 
Greek text of Ivo Bruns opposite to the English. 
But tlie lattei being considerably longer than tiie 
Greek original, text and translation do not stand 
parallel to one another, and it becomes a trouble- 
some task to pick out for comparison anv par- 
ticular woid or sentence. This difficulty is 
much increased by the Greek being printed in one 
continuous paragraph with no breaks at all 
except for chapters where the equation between 
Cireek and English has to be restored. As 
capitals aic not used to maik the beginning of 
new^ sentences, the difficulty mentioned is still 
further enhanced. The printing itself and the 
paper arc superb, but the type, though eminently 
clear, is monotonous to the eye through its hard 
precision, like that of blaek-lettei . 

d'he treatise itself was \yeli worth translating, 
being a careful and closely reasoned elucidation 
of Aristotle's yiews on Fate and Free-will, the 
' subtlest and most intricate of all questions in 
phihtsophy and religion.' In fact the pros and 
cons for and against any theory are so eyenly 
balanced that the pioblem may almost be called 
insc>luble. It is much easier to see the objections 
to either yiew than to establish any conclusion. 
\V riting about the year 200 a . d .. the writer in 
this ( ase argues against the earlier Stoic yiew of 
an Linbioken series of Clause and ElTect as 
obtaining in the Ck)smos, on the ground that this 
seiies is st cpiential and not causal, and that such 
a yiew c>f Xeressity, as the Stoic fatalism implies 
—for he brushes aside the absurd contention that 
explains Free-will as a neii'ssaiy instinctiyc co- 
operati(»n ol man's will in the processes and 
decrees of Xatuie— does aw ay with the distinction 
between yice and yirtue, and so with all responsi- 
bility for our actions. 

The translation seems, whereyer the MS. is 
not to blame, to be a sound and accurate and 
intelligible yeision, eycn eminently so, con- 
sidering the difficulty of the subject. Perhaps 
we may yentuie on one small suggestion^ as to 
the word eOoSeiv, in the chapter A T where 
prophets and physiognomists aic taxed with 
not being always siucessful in tht'ir predictions. 
This is rendered * that the nature and destiny 
of each indi\idual arc not always foitunate.’ 


Would not the meaning be better brought out 
by some such translation as ‘ do not always tally 
or take the same road ' ? 

C. R. H. 

The Epyllion from Theocritus to Ovid. Bv 

M. M. Crump. Pp. viii 284. Oxfor d : 

Blackwell, 1931. 8y. 6 d. 

This little book, though on a subject of perhaps 
minor literary importance, is very ably and 
conscientiously worked out, no point of any con- 
sec|uenre being, as far as can be seen, ignored. 
\i the outset the distinction is clearly drawn 
between the Epic ti'adition, as represented by 
Homer. Hesiod, and the Cyclic Poets 'follow'ed 
by the more romantic form in the shape of 
Hymns to the Godsq and the Alexandrian 
deyelopment of the Epic and its substitute the 
Epyllion. The interyening Attic period is per- 
foicc passed oyer as giying no extant materials 
for comparison. The inventors of the Epyllion, 
or Lesser Epic, were Theocritus and Callimachus, 
the giants of the later epoch. The new poetical 
form which they created was a short narrative 
story or incident in the Epic metie, and differing 
but little except in subject from the Ancient 
Hymn. Callimachus struck the note with his 
peya pi(3Xiou [iiyc: kokov, in his contest with 
Apollonius, who tried in cjpposition to his 
eminent master to reinstate the long Epic with 
his Argonaiitica. The Hecale, the first true 
nanative Ep\llion, was the older writer's riposte 
to his daring disciple. 

The narrative Idylls or Pictwes of Theocritus are 
Avith the Hecale. of which we know' but little, the 
earliest specimens of Epyllion. The Idylls of 
Theocritus that answer this description arc only 
three in number, the Hyla^, and the tw'O on 
Heracles. In the Hecale the picture is not the 
mam feature, as with Theocritus, and it contains 
a digression unconnected with the story. 

These Idylls and narrative Epyllia were 
fui ther developed by Euphorion 1 born about 
274 B.c. ij who was perhaps the originator of the 
purely narrative form of Epyllion. and later by 
Panhenius, who popularised the romantic love 
episode. From these two writers derived the 
Latin Epyllion, as cultivated by \'ergil in his 
juvenile Cidex and his mature and perfect 
Aristafus episode of the Fourth Georgic, and by 
the court poet Callus in the C/m. 

But the earliest Latin Epyllion and the most 
akin to the Alexandiian Epic idyll is the beautiful 
Peleus and Thelis' of Catullus. It was, however, in 
0 \id's Melamo) phases . which arc characterised by 
definite plot, piominence of the love motif and 
sensational tn^atment. that the Latin Epyllion 
came most fully into its own. This is one of the 
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most remarkable poems ever ^vritten, and our 
author has much of intciest to say of it. Each of 
the fifty or more stories, which it contains, may 
be called an Epyllion. 

Epyllia held the stage for three centuries. It 
was left to \'ergil to restore the supremaev of 
Grand Epic, and icpair the failure of Apollonius 
by showing much more skill and care in the 
construction of his Epic edifice. 

C. R. H. 

Jules Africain : fragments des Gestes proven- 
ants de la collection des tacticiens grecs. 
By J. R. \dEiLLEFOXD. Pp. Iviii A 96* 
Paris : Association G. Bude. 60 /r. 

The Christian writings of Julius Africanus need 
no comment, but his profane \\'ork, the Keotoi, is 
less widely known and of different character; so 
much so that some authorities have wondered 
whether it can with propriety be assigned to a 
Christian author. M. \ ieillefond does not share 
this doubt : ' aujourdliui epic nous connaissons 
mieux Thistoire du IIP sreclc, ou les tendances 
les plus conti'adictoires, les religions les plus 
diverses se brazzaient dans un etrange bouillonne- 
ment d'idees, nous ne sommes plus trop etonnes 
qu'un chretien, apres avoir ccrit une Chroiw- 
orai>hie et des Lett>es inspirees, sernble-t-il. par 
la foi la plus robuste, se soit laisse aller a com- 
poser un livre ou le diable a trop souvent sa 
place.* 

The KsaToi I or ‘ .Vmulets "1 is a miscellany of 
information, written in an alliterative style and 
with a firm belief in the power of magical 
practices. Originally extending to twenty-four 
books, it only survives to-day in scraps of which 
the most important are some chapters of military 
intciest, preserved by incorporation into the 
Bvzantine tactical manuals. These military 
chapters form the subject of M. \*ieillefond's 
edition : and of them he gives a full critical text. 
A well-arranged Introduction provides not only 
an amusing insight into the \\ ays of the Byzantine 
compiler, but also a summary of information 
regarding the other extant fragments of the KeaToi, 
of agi'icultural, medical, or magical import. 

Anthologie Grecque I : Anthologie Palatine 
III (livre VI 1. By P. WAltz. Pp. 337. 

1931- 30/'- 

Aristote : Physique V— VIII. By H. Cf\RTEROX. 
Pp- 333 ‘ ^93^- 3° /'• Rhetorique I. 

By M. Dufour. Pp. 217. 1932. 20 fr. 

Lycurque centre Leocrate, fragments. By 
F. Durrbach. Pp. Ivi-piqG. 1932. 23/1. 
Platon V. 1 ; Ion, Menexene, Euthydeme ; 
and V. 2 : Cratyle. By L. Meridier. Pp. 
284, 22o. 1931. 30 and 22 Jr. 
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Plotin : Enneades V. By E. Brehier. 173 
leaves. 1931. 23 /r. 

Xenophon : Anabase II (livres IV~VII). By 
P. MASqUER-\Y. Pp. 380. 1931. 33 

Michel Psellos : Ghronographie ou Histoire 
d’un siecle de Byzance. By E. Renault. 

2 vols. pp. Ixxxviii 336 (av. per vol.). 
1928, 

Paris : Association G. Bude. 

The above are the latest additions to the useful 
Bude series of classical texts with French trans- 
lations : the last-named volume is included in 
the ‘ Collection bvzantine,’ but corresponds with 
the general series in plan and arrangement. 
Criticism in detail of the translations falls within 
the province of French rather than of English 
scholarship, but the series cannot fail to be of 
service on this side the Channel and the scholarly 
introductions will be read with profit. 

1 . Festgabe A. Heisenberg. \ Bjznntinische 

Zeitschrift. 30ter Band. ) Pp. 68 1 : 16 

plates. Leipzig; Teubner. 1929-30. 30 w. 

2. Gharisteria Alois Rzach. Pp. 186 . Reichen- 

berg: Gebr. Stiepel, 1930. 

3. Glassical Studies in honor of John C. 

Rolfe. Pp. 332. University of Phila- 
delphia Press and London : H. Milford, 1931. 
ij'- 

The follo^ving notes attempt, without any 
claim to be a ciitical review, to point out in a 
series of Complimentary \ 01 umcs the papers 
likelv to be of value or interest to Hellenic 
students. 

I. This volume, dedicated to the senior editor 
of the ByzniitiniA on his sixtieth birth- 

day — November 13, 1929 — being in the ordinary 
series of that journal will no doubt be indexed in 
the various Jahresbeikhte. It will therefore be 
sufficient here to indicate its general character. 
The Fe^'fgahe, which contains a photograph of 
Heisenbci g, is the lesult of a suggestion made at 
the International Byzantine Congress at Bel- 
grade in 1927, and has been produced by his 
cditoiial colleague, F. Dolgcr. witli the help of 
nineteen regional editors— Mr. X. H. Baynes 
representing England. This editorial board has 
collected 1 12 papers dealing with every aspect of 
Byzantine study, and these have been ananged 
in twenty-four subject groups indicated in the 
table of contents. Them are papers in German. 
English, French, Greek and Italian. Readers of 
this Joional will refer first to sections 17-22 : art, 
architecture, sculpture, painting and mosaic, 
coins and seals, inscriptions ; but the following 
paper's ought also to be noted: k. H. Mai'shall, 
The Check Theseid. p. 131 • E. Jacobs. Cy)iacusv(m 
Ancona nnd Mehemmed IL p. 197 • Bell, The 
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Commentivy on the Psalms by .\ice/!hu}iis Blemmydes, 
p. 1295 : R. M. Dawkins. .4 Cietan Apocalypse of the 
Vuij^in, p. 300: E. H. FiTshtield, Some Sketches 
niade in Constantinople in 1^74. p. jip. In tlie 
sections on the vaiious arts, mentioned above, 
tile follow ing papers occur among otheis of lesser 
interest: B. Filov, Der Urspiung dei altbiilgarischen 
h'unst. p. 5‘:i3 ; J. Fbersolt. Sai cophages imptiiaiix 
de Rome et de Constantinople, p. 382 : Sir T. Arnold, 
The Pictoiial Ait of the Jacobite and Xestorian 
Chtinhes [a note], p. 595; Schweinfurth, Gieco 
mid die italo-kretische Schule,^, 612; Mouchmow*, 
Particidarites des rnonnaies biilgares, p. 626. Pi of. 
\V. M. Caldcr publishes Tico Encratite Tomb- 
stones :p. 643') and Dr. \V. H. Buckler Two Gate- 
way Inst) ipl tons \p. 6461. The whole aichi- 

tectiual section ('pp. 531-381) is also valuable. 
The plates are clear, and throughout the whole 
volume theie is material of considerably more 
importance than a Festsch ft often contains. 

2. The Chaiisteiia, dedicated to .Mois Rzach (of 
whom the book contains a photograph) on his 
eightieth biithdac- — Xovember 16, 1930 — by the 
Deutsche Gesellschatt fur Altertumskunde in 
Frag, contains tw enty-four papers, all in German 
and mostly by his immediate colleagues. Four- 
teen of the papers— varying in length from i to 28 
pages — are on Hellenic, eight on Latin and the 
remaining two on BaVjylonian subjects; one of 
the last publishes a document on slave-sale of 
the time of Alexander the Great. The principal 
Hellenic paper is by Karl Holzinger (Prag) : 
Kfitische Berne) kiingen zu den spatbyzantinischen 
Aristophanessiholien, a review' of the codices Regius 
fTarisinus 2821 ) and Vatuaniis 1294 and of the 
views of their modern commentators. Julius 
Juthner (Innsbruck* contributes an interesting 
paper on the philology and history of KaAoKocyaOia. 
Fhere is a detailed paper on the mythologic and 
philosophic associations of eOyopia by Metor 
Ehrenbeig (Pragh Theodor Hopfner iPrag) 
writes a valuable paper — Das diagiamm der 
Ophiten—(M\ the gnostic planetar^’ system. 
Alois Gotsmich iPrag) publishes — with good 
general photographs— an .\ttic Hekateion from the 
Cistercian house of Hohenfurth in South 
Bohemia. Of the shorter papers the most 
interesting to readers of the JHS. will probabty 
be the note by Karl Mras 1 Graz) on Das Existenz- 
minirnum in alien Athen — fourth ceniurv' b.c. : and 
Johannes Gefl'cken (Rostock) on Betoxavos 6aiiiwv. 

3. This well-produced volume of seventeen 
papers by members of the Greek and Latin 
departments of the University of Pennsylvania, 
with other collaborators, contains besides a por- 
trait of Professor Rolfe two items that ought to be 
in cverv' Complimentarv' \’olumc — a list of the 
distinctions and appointments of the honoratus 


(here unfortunately incomplete) and a biblio- 
graphy' of his works. As befits a volume dedi- 
cated to a foimer Professor-in-charge of the 
American Academy in Rome ('of which there is a 
photograph), more than half the papers are on 
Latin topics. The book opens with a good, 
simple account of Qiimtiis of Smyrna and the Siege 
of Tioy, by W. X. Bates, which includes a sum- 
mai y of the w hole Posthomei ica, E. H. Brewster's 
A Weave) A Life in Oxyihymchus discusses the * status 
in the community ’ of Tryphon, whose docu- 
ments w ere published in \’olume3 I and II of 
Grenfell and Hunt's Oxyihynchus Papy)i — a frag- 
ment in the histoiy of Roman-Hellenistic Egypt. 
A. Gudeman's The Sources of Aristotle's " Poetics ’ 
is chiclly a catalogue of ghosts, except in its 
refutation of any direct debt to Plato’s aesthetic. 
W . . Hyde writes a discoursive and unoriginal 

paper on Sophocles' Place in Gieek T)agedy, which 
shows, however unconsciously, the good in- 
fluence of Mackail and Sheppard. Dean Lock- 
wood's paper- — B) uni's Translation of the Plutus of 
Aiistophanes — is chiefly of Latin and humanist 
interest. E. S. McCartney on Ancioit Wit and 
Humour quotes, of course, but in translation, from 
the Anthology ; the essay is uninformative. 
These general papers are at once too bright and 
too diffuse for English taste ; the Latin studies 
are more in the strict tradition of American sound 
learning. 

\V. R. Le F, 

A Companion to Greek Studies. Edited by 
L. W HiBLEY. 4th edition, revised. Pp. 
xxxvii -f 790 : 197 figs., 5 maps. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1931. 235. 

The latest edition of this well-known and use- 
ful work will be widely appreciated, since the 
thorough revision to which it has been submitted 
has produced a greatly improved book. How' 
well the editor’s intention of not increasing its 
size has been achieved may be judged from the 
fact that though new articles have been provided 
on Gems, Music, Money and Metre, and various 
other sections have been rew'ritten in whole or 
part, the pagination of the subsequent portions 
has been scaicely disturbed. Where possible the 
original authors have revised their contributions, 
but in some cases where they were no longer 
living the assistance of new scholars was obtained. 
W hile it is not proposed to enumerate the altera- 
tions in this edition as compared with the last 
(see JHS. xxxvi, 120), it may be of interest to 
mention that there are a number of additional 
illustrations (among them one of the bronze 
statue from Artemision) and that the use of 
better blocks has greatly improved othcis: e.g. 
lig* 75 terracotta relief from Rhodes). We 
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have little doubt that the many generations of 
scholars who will treasure this book as a vade- 
mecum will realise their indebtedness to Mr. 
Whibley and the others who have co-operated 
with him in its production. ^\^ T. p. 

Melanges Charles Diehl : Etudes sur I'his- 
toire et sur I'art de Byzance. Vol. I. 
Histoire (contains a portiait of M. Diehl 
and a bibliographv of his published work). 
Pp. xxxi — 308 : 1 1 figs. Vol. II. Art. 

Pp. 245 -f Table dcs Maticrcs ; Plates 19, 
125 figs. Paris: Librairie Ernest Leroux, 

1930. 

To this collection of papers presented to Pro- 
fessor Charles Diehl there have contributed 2 1 
writers from France, 5 from Roumania, 4 from 
Yugoslavia and 4 from Greece, 2 from both 
Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia, i from Austria, 
Belgium, Italy, Russia and Spain. To these 
must be added Professor \^asiliev and Dr. Ostro- 
gorsky. All papers are written in the French 
language : no other language was permitted to 
the authors. It would appear that the co- 
operation of English students was not sought, 
though some Englishmen were given an oppor- 
tunity (on payment of 350 francs) of having their 
names included in the list of subscribers and thus 
rendering their homage to the ‘ savant et illustre 
Maitre qui a tant fait pour remettre en honneur 
les etudes byzantines dans le pays qui les a 
revelees au monde savant.’ 

In any review of so large a collection of papers 
it is only possible to record the titles and to out- 
live the subject of the separate contributions : no 
detailed criticism can de attempted. In the 
first volume, which is devoted to History, Pro- 
fessor .\nastasievi (5 continues his studies of the 
chronology" of the wars of Tzimisces in Les 
indications chronologiques de Tahya relatives a la 
guerre de Tgimisces conUe les Russes (1-5^ It is a 
pity that these studies are so widely scattered : cf. 
on the conquest of Bulgaria from the Russians by 
Tzimisces, Seminariitm Kondokovianum 3 (1929), 
1-4; Die chronologischen Angaben des Skyhtzes 
(Kedrenos) uber den Russenzug des Tzirtiiskes. B.Z- 
31 (193 1 328-33; La chronologie de la guerre 

russe de Tzimisces, Byzantion 6 (1931), 337-42; 
Bolgariya 973-go goda, Byzuntinoslavica 3 (1931b 
103-9, closely connected with these Die ^ahl 
der Araberzuge des Tzimiskes^ B.^. 30 (1929-30), 
400-405. The conclusion of the present paper — 
that the war lasted some three years, from 971 to 
973 or 974 — has been challenged by Franz Dolger, 
B.Z^ 31 (1931), 443, who will shortly maintain 
in an article in the B.^. that the war is to be 
dated to 971. 

In Lesjuifs et le fisc dans L Empire byzuntin i 7-29) , 


A. Andreades gives a magnificently documented 
study of the question whether the Jews were 
subjected to a special tax [cf. his former paper, 
ol ‘Eppcciot ey tw Bu^cxvtivco KpdTsi, ’EireTTipi? 
‘ETaipeias toov BujavTivwv a-rTov6ai>v 7 (19291, 
3—23] ; the result of the inquiry is indecisive, 
though the chrysobul of March 1333 (published 
by Miklosich and Muller, 105) adduced by 
Franz Dolger is an argument in favour of an 
affirmative answer. 

X. Banescu — Peut-on identifier le fifamblacus des 
documents ragusains ? \31-3j' — thinks that this 
must be the peyas TraTrias of the reign of Andro- 
nicus (1328-41), .Vrsenios Tzamblakon, and 
considers the evidence for the extent of the family 
estates situated in the neighbourhood of Thessa- 
lonica. 

G. I. Bratianu, L'hyperphe b\zuTitin et la 
rnonnaie d' or des republiques italiennes au Xllle siecle 
137—48) discusses the reappearance of gold 
coinage in Western Europe in the thirteenth 
century ; he concludes that this is not due to the 
influence of East Rome : ‘ au point de vue 

economique Tepoque des Paleologues marque 
. . . une decadence irremediable : la crise 
monetaire cn cst Tindice le plus frappant. Cc 
n’est pas a Constantinople qu'il faut aller cher- 
cher la renaissance economique de T Europe, mais 
dans les cites prosperes de ITtalie du Xllle 
siecle qui ont pu prendre en main la frappe du 

bon besant," au moment ou TEmpire byzantin 
defaillant I’avait laisse tomber.’ 

P. Collinet — Sur V expression ol £v toTs toOaSois 
diTepx6n£voi ceux qui par tent dans les bagages, Ecloga 
chop, xviii (49-54) — has contributed an interesting 
comparison of the Byzantine usage of the phrase 
with the similar Ptolemaic expiession ol h Trj 
d-rrooKEu^, on which sec M. Holleaux, REG. 39 
(.1926), 355766. 

M. Dendias in Le Roi Manfnd de Sidle et la 
bataille de Pe'lagonie (55—60) disproves the view" 
that Manfred was present at the defeat of the 
Franks in 1259. That view' is not supported by 
the Diurnali ol Matteo Spinelli di Giovenazzo. 
In the w ords ' Re Alanfredo andao in Romagnia ’ 
Romagnia is not Epirus (— Romania), but the 
Italian province of that name, Manfred did not 
cross to Greece at this time. 

F. Dvornik's paper. La lutte eniie Byzance et 
Rome a propos de ITllyricum au IXe siecle '.61-80), is 
a supplement to his book [Les Slaves ; Byzance et 
Rome au IXe siecle, Paris, 1926) of great interest 
and real importance. He has given us a sum- 
mary of the history ‘ de ITllyricum ccclcsias- 
tique ’ which should be studied together with 
the w orks of Duchesne and Zeiller on the same 
subject. 

J. Ebersolt in Sur les fonctions et les digniies du 
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Vewtunium Hi-oQ has ^^•ntten on the 

histoiv of the ve'^in .idLid and its ofTicials. \shether 
titular oi in active service at the couit. Ihc 
vestidiium owes its histoiical significance to the 
fact that it contiibuted not a little to that poliev 
of prestiee bv which Ea^t R<'iine sought to dazzle 
the baibaiian woild. vs inning a diplomatic 
victory vvhich was far less expensive in men and 
treasure than was a military tiiumph. 

Jules Gav'\s papei — Le luihiatthe ^^icohn le 
Mx'itique et iio/z )oit' polilique 91-100 1 — is an 
essay on the correspondence of the imperial 
sccretaiy. It is unfortunate that no account is 
taken of Stev'on Runciinan's treatment of the 
same subject The Empew) Rnmanii^ Lecdpenii^ and 
his Reign. Giambi idge, 19291. 

B. Giranic's paper, L'dcte de Jondation d'lin 
mofid^tue ddiis les /noviute), giecques da Bds-Empue 
dll I e et Vie sieile ■ loi 103 , is a legal siudv : with 
it should be compared w'hat is in a sense its con- 
tinuation. the author's Da^ Klostencesen in der 
\oielleni^e^etzqt'hiin^ hnisei Leofh des ]\Pisen. 

31 1931 tu-bp and further see Steinw enter's 

Die Recht:^'ytetliinii dd Kiuhen und hlusten nach den 
Pap\}i. dptitsihuft de) .Sdiigny-Stijtunq fur Recht^- 
geschuhte. Kan. Abt. iq 19301, pp. i-jo. 

In Mcdioniel et le Alonophy^sisnie (107-19) H. 
Gregoire discusses Mafiomet's close study of 
G.liiislian legend and doctrine as shown by the 
treatment in the Koran of the tiaditions 
concerning the beven Sleepers of Eiphesus and 
of the Julianist vit'w of the death of Christ. This 
paper is valuablr* fur its consideration of the 
religious faith of the C-hristians of S. Arabia 
wliom Mahomet sought to win to his cause. 

R. Gtiilland in La co) le^fiondance inedite 
d'Athdn<}\e, Pdtndiche de Constantinople (1289-93; 
1304-10 has sketched the figure of a Byzantine 
refoimrr whose rigorism defeated its own ends 
i 12 I -40 . It is suggested tliat his life and work 
merit a monographic tieatment. 

In a ])apt‘r on Le role des ' Latins ' dans Phi stone 
inteneine de ( .ointantinohle a la (in dii Xlle siecle 
1,141 4",) T. Halnhen has collected the con- 
temporarv texts to illustiate the part plavcd bv' 
\V cstern merchants, sailois and condottieri in 
the life of the Empire befoie the f ourth Crusade. 
Xational aimy and fleet were non-existent; the 
Empire foi its defence against the Latins could 
only r(*ly upon Latin mercenaries: 'dans ccs 
conditions, la victoire des cioises ne pouvait 
fa ire doute.’ 

E, Jeaiiselme — Sin un aide-memoire de thera- 
peutique hyzantin contenu dans un rnanusoit de la 
Bibliotheque A ationale de Pm i s . Supplement giec 764 * : 
tiadiution. notes et commentaue 147— 70 ) — demon- 
strates afn^li the complete lack of oiiginality in 
Bvzantine medicine: *m Ton voulait ne teiiir 


compte que des otwrages originaux. il n'y auiait 
rien a eniegistrer, et la page consacree a cette 
pciiode plus ctue millciiaire restcrait blanche.’ 

SV Lascans in Le Pa turn cat de Pec a-t-il ete 
letonnu inn VE'Ji^e de Constantinople en ijyj ? 1 1 7 i“ 
73 concludes that there was no such recogni- 
tion ; the leaders of the Serbian G-hurch con- 
tinued after 1373 to be styled Patriarch in their 
own Glhurch and to sign with this title the acts 
emanating fiom their Gihanceix’, though without 
the consent of the Oecumenical Patiiaich. 

In Byzance et les origines dii Sultanot de Roum 
177-82'. J. Laurent contiibutes what is in 
effect an appendix to his monograph on the 
Seljuk conquest of Asia Minor. By 1081 the 
Sultanate was already in existence. 

G’ount Lefebvre des A'oettes in Le systeme 
d'attelage du cheval et du boeiip ci Byzance et les con- 
.ifc/z/tvacs de son emjdoi ■ 183-901 once more illus- 
trates his well-known view that the abolition of 
slavery in Western Euiope depended upon 
‘ I'emploi du collier d'epaulcs, du dispositif en 
file des animaux et de la ferrure a clous cf. his 
bc)ok La Juice moti ice animale a tioveis les ages. Bergcr- 
Leviault, 1924;. Of these innovations the 
Byzantines knew only the iron shoe, introduced 
in the ninth centuiy, and this was used only lor 
horses, and not for oxen; therefore the traction 
power which was at the disposal of the folk of 
East Rome was small, and thus forced labemr 
remained a necessity. * II scrait vain de re- 
procher a la Byzance chretienne d'avoir con- 
seivT I'institution nefaste qui longea la societe 
anticpie : elle obeissait simplement a la force des 
choses.' 

B. Leib in his Conti ibiif ion ci. V etude des rnanusci its 
et dll texte de l'Ale\iade d'Anne Commene 1 191-99' 
concludes that the MSS. to be studied are 
\'aticanus gr. 981 ^epitomej for the introduction, 
a Elorentinus which alone gives the full text of 
Book I almost completely, and the Coislinianus, 
the sole MS. which includes the end of Book XI\" 
and the whole of Book X\ , The v ariants of the 
\ aticanus are then cited. 

In L'histoire byzantine dans Phistoiie genetale 
(20i-ib;, M. Lheritier consideis Byzantine 
histoiy as an early stage of the Eastern Question : 
all ancient histr>iy finds its goal in Byzantium, all 
modem and contemporaiy history finds in 
Byzantium its starting-point. Lie asks, but docs 
not answer, a v^ery pertinent cpiestion : if it be 
tiue that the East Roman Empire becomes in- 
creasingly Oriental in charactei, what is the 
* Orient ’ which inspires that transformation f 
That IS indeed the all-important question to 
which Professor Diehl has never given an 
adequate reply. 

M. Mitard in Le pouvoii irnpeiicd aii temps de 
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Leon VI 1217-23) makes an interesting contribu- 
tion to the study of Byzantine sovranty : what 
was its range, and what its theoretical and 
practical limitations? M. Mitard might with 
advantage have referred to J. B. Bury's Creighton 
Lecture. 

L. Oeconomos, in a paper on L'etat intellectual 
et moral des Byzantins lets le milieu dii XlVe sikle 
d'ol))h line paze de Ju'ieph Biyennios 225-331. 
prints ch. 47 of the Ke9dAaia eirraKis citTa of Joseph 
Bryennios [cf. Eugene Bulgaiis, (Eui/es du moine 
Joseph Bryennios^ vol. 3 Leipzig, 17841, pp. 119- 
23 J with a translation, and from it diaws the 
conclusion that the Byzantine of the fourteenth 
centurv was ’ degeneic moralement, abatardi 
intellectuellement.’ It may be true, but 
picachers in other ages have been wont to look 
onlv on the daiker sides of contemporary life: 
thev are not ahvays reliable witnesses. 

G. 0 ^itlogorsky's study of Les debuts de la 
Qite/elle des Images {^235-55 '' is of real importance, 
but it must be read in conjunction with his 
Stiidien zur Geschichte des Bilderstieites^ Breslau, 
1929, and his paper on Die Chwnologie des Theo~ 
phanes im 7 und 8 Jahhiindei t, Byzantini'^ch- 
\eugiiediisLhe Jahrbiiecher 7 ^19301, i-jb, and 
its conclusions cannot be summarised here. 

J. B, Papadopoulos, in Une let tie de Giegoue 
Chioniades eveque de Tabriz — Rapports entie Byzance 
et les Mongols de Perse i 257— 62;, illustiates the 
importance of Trebizond in the fourteenth 
century as an active centre of astronomic and 
scientific studies, and the favour shown by the 
Mongol rulers of Persia towards Chiistianity. 
He publishes from Cod. theol. gr. 203 of the 
Xational Library of \fienna a letter from 
Chioniades to the emperor of Trebizond, 
Alexis 11 . 

H. Pernot, in Le po'eme de Michel Glykas sur son 
ernprisonnement (263-76 1, studies this composition 
ol the year 1 156 as a document of importance for 
the history of Byzantine and modern Gicck— 
versification, corrections of the text, grammatical 
peculiarities and vocabulary. 

G. Rouillard contributes a detailed examina- 
tion of Les taxes maritimes et comrnerciales des actes de 
Patinos et de Lavra (277-89) which demonstrates 
the powerlessncss of the twelfth -century emperors 
in their attempt to control their own agents and 
the heavy burden of the gratuities paid to im- 
perial officials by the subjects of the Empire. 
The evils of the sportiilae system ot an earlier 
period recur in this later administration [cf. Otto 
Seeck, Geschichte des Untei gangs, etc. 2 (1901 
pp. ggff.]. 

Seymour dc Ricci — Une insciiption bj'antine de 
Rome (291-21 — publishes from the papers of 
Aldus Manutius the Younger 1 sixteenth century > 


the text of the Greek insciiption of one Anna, w ho 
accompanied Chailotte of Lusignan on her 
flight fiom Cyprus to Rome in 1464. 

A. A. \"asilicv. in Qiieiques lemarques sur les 
voyageiirs du Moyen Age a Constantinople (293-98', 
supplies a supplement to J. Ebeisolt's Constanti- 
nople bgznntine et les voyageius du Levant 'Paris. 
1918; derived from Arabic writeis. 

J. Zeiller disc'usses Le site de Justiniana Piima 
I 299-304) in the light of the article by X. VuHc, 
Oil etait Justiniana Puma Le Miisd beige 32 
(1928,. 65-71. He concludes that Justiniana 
Prima lay in the neighbourhood ol Scupi. but in 
the province of Dacia : it was the iest<jration and 
enlargement of Bcdeiiana or Tauresium, or per- 
haps of both towns united in one larger town [( 1. 
Zeillei's aniclc on the same subject. Revue des 
sciences leligieuses^ 10 '493^8' 838]. 

The second volume, devoted to Art, opens with 
a paper bv L. Brehier on La lenovation aitislique 
sous les PaP'ologues et le mouvement des id^'es i-iO'. 
in which he considei> the effect ot monastic and 
liumanistic inlluenccs upon laici Byzantine ait — 
to the former it owes its iconc>graphy. to the latter 
its style and technic[ue. 

B. Filov, in Chaplteaiis de maibie avec deioiations 
de Jeuilles de vigne en Biilgaiie 1 ii — 18 , studies a 
capital from Picslav together with a similar 
capital at Choumen transported trom Preslav'i 
and with two capitals in the church ol SS. Peter 
and Paul at Tirnovo which, he suggests, also ccjme 
from Preslav, These vine-leaf capitals dated 
to the second lialf of the ninth centuiy 01 the 
beginning of the tenth arc chai actcristic of earlv 
Bulgaiian art, and, like other products ol the 
peiiod, arc clearlv marked bv Sassanid influence. 

In Les Lioisades de V Europe oiientale dans I'ait 
' 19—27 ), A. Grabar compares a tresco ol the year 
1487 in the small Moldavian Cihurch ot Patiauti 
near Suceava, representing through the symbol- 
ism of Constantine's vision of the Cf'oss the 
cTUsade of Stephen the Great of Moldavia, with 
the icon (dating from r. 1532) preserved in the 
Tretjakov Gallery at Moscow' commemorating 
the Kazan crusade of Ivan the Terrible against 
the Tartars, ^vhere the influence of the Renaiss- 
ance is shown by the representation in person 
(and not in symbolic form^ of the champion of 
Ciinstianity against the infidels. 

1 . Giabar, in a paper Sur les oiigines et revolution 
du type iconographique de la Vieige Eleoiisa 129-42], 
illustrates how by modern methods the history 
of the successive restorations of an icon can be 
reconstituted through a studv of the style and 
technique of the superposed repaintings : the 
histoiy so recovered can then be used to test the 
statements of the Russian chroniclers. He con- 
cludes that the Madimir icon was oiiginally a 
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twcirth-centurv copv made in Con'=;tantinople of 
a mastci piece of Christian art created at Con- 
stantinople in the ninth to tenth centuiics, in 
which the infant Jesus was represented as standino 
on His Mother's knee : this explains the elongated 
foim of the Child's body in the icon, where He 
is no longer standing, but sitting on His Mother's 
arm. 

P. Henry sketches Le regne et les constructions 
d' Etienne le GiamL piince de ^luldaiie. 1 457“ 1 5*^4 
143-38). Stephen's military and political woik 
and his artistic and architectural activity form a 
whole and make of his reign ' un ensemble par- 
faitement co-ordonne.' Of that reign there is 
not at present any adequate and truly scientific 
account. 

X. lorga, in Rapports italo-oiientaiix dans Part du 
Moyen Age ' 59-89'' . discussing some recent 
discoveries y,g. the fourteenth-century frescoes 
of the episcopal church at Arges, the fifteenth- 
centuiy' frescoes of the church at Popautii. urges 
that the new elements in this fourteenth-fifteenth 
centuiy' art are neither purely western nor purely 
Byzantine : this art is a synthesis ^^'hosc authors 
w'ere the inhabitants of the colonies of the 
Crimea, of Pera, of the islands of the Aegean 
(including Crete and Cyprus') and of mainland 
Greece, which were Latin for many centuries. 
In this art * il n'y a rien dc byzantin qui ne soit 
en memo temps occidental . . . il nV a rien 
d’occidental c|ui ne soit en meme temps influence 
par Byzancc.’ To write the history of these 
colonies ^vould be not merely to add a chapter to 
the economic history^ of the iVIiddle Ages, it 
would at the same time cludicate and solve one 
of the disputed problems in the histoiy of art. 

G. dc Jerphanion, in Le Thorakion^ caiac- 
teristiqiie iconog)aphique du Xle siecle ^71-79], con- 
sideis that the Thorakion is not really ' un gros 
bouclier ballant a la ceinture ’ : originally it 
was a ‘ ccjrselet muni d'un pan retombant a 
dioite ’ : as the corslet disappeared the ‘ pan qui 
le tcrrninc aura fini par n'etre plus que le bout 
d’une longue bande brodee ramenee en avant.' 
This band, fixed to the girdle, ends in a curved 
line, and as it is drawn closely over the right leg 
it takes the form of ' un ecusson effile ’ with point 
turned to the right. 

P. Macler, in Raboida-Mlqe (81-97), ^>l-udics 
the famous Sviiac Evangcliarium of Florence and 
compares it with the Armenian MS. " of Queen 
Mlqe ’ at \ enice. He describes the illumina- 
tions which, he thinks, belong to different periods, 
suggests that they have been bound up in the 
wTong order, and presents a provisional classi- 
fication. A MS. like that of Raboula should not 
be studied in isolation : Syriac, Armenian and 
Byzantine parallels should be considered. ‘ De 


tres bonne heure. Fart c|ue Ton est convenu de 
denommer byzantin fut avant tout un art com- 
posite, execute non seulemcnt par des artistes de 
la capitale, mais aussi par des artistes et dcs 
artisans grccs, persans, armeniens et egyptiens, 
attires par la reputation de la nouvellc capitale 
de I'Empire remain.' 

G. Millet, in La tision de Rieire d'Alexandr ie f'99- 
1 13 endeavours to trace the original form of the 
legend, which must have referred to the Melitian 
schism and not, as in later versions, to the heresy 
of Arius. He discusses the subsequent develop- 
ments of the legend and their influence upon 
representations of the vision in art. He prints in 
an appendix the Latin version of the legend as 
given in \ aticanus 622, which is earlier than 
the Latin text printed by Combefis. 

X’. Okunev, in Fragments de peintures de Veglise 
Sainte-Sophie d'Oehrida (i 17—31), gives a detailed 
description of the paintings which for the most 
part he would date to the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 

\h R. Petkovic, in Un peintre seibe du XlVe siecle 
( 133-^36'', studies Greek influence in the Serbian 
Church of the Middle Ages. In the chui'ch of 
S. Demetrius ( 1317-24) at Pec all the inscriptions 
save one are in Serbian, but in the fresco of the 
\ irgin with archangels there can still be seen 
the inscription 00 to 6copov ek looavou.- — • 

John, a Serbian painter imitating Greek masters, 

" voulait donner une preuve discrete de son 
erudition et de sa connaissance de la langue 
grccque.’ 

A. Protic, in Les origines sassanides et bygantines de 
Fait bulgare ^ 137-59) sketches the influences w'hich 
moulded caily Bulgarian art. Lnder the early 
Bulgarian Empire the ^ Prebulgares w'hat is 
the significance of the w^ord in this connexion ?— 
were inspired bySassanid art and the Zoroastrian 
religion ; after the conversion to Christianity 
they at first employed Roman basilical forms 
derived through Persia. There follow'ed the long 
period of Byzantine supremacy, and from 
Byzantine art Bulgaria in the thirteenth century 
developed its own national art. 

J. Puig i Cadafalch, in Les periodes successives de 
V influence bygantine en Occident. Premier art roman. 
Architecture Mudejar. Eglises de Moldavie (161-69), 
contributes a technical architectural study 
(wTich I cannot fully understand) of the appear- 
ance alike in East and West at long intervals of 
time of * niches superposees en deux [ou trois] 
etages,’ But this appearance of similar archi- 
tectural features in widely separated areas does 
not allow* us to infer any contact, direct or in- 
direct, of one school with another. These and 
similar facts can be explained only ‘ par des lois 
fondamentales, independantes de Pespace ei du 
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temps, commandant aux evolutions archi- 
tectoniques, etsemblables aux lois qui constituent 
la grammaire gencrale des langues.’ 

G, A. Sotiriou writes on La sculpture sur bois dans 
Varthyzantin (171-80). He attempts to classify 
and give a list of the known surviving examples of 
Byzantine sculpture in wood. These bas-reliefs 
follow a line of development which is parallel 
with those in marble and ivory'. ' La sculpture 
ajouree est, par excellence, le travail propre du 
bois ct a influence la sculpture ajouree du 
marbre ’ : the scanty material does not. however, 
allow us to follow the development of this form 
of sculpture in detail. In the section of the paper 
devoted to icons in sculptured wood, special 
attention is directed to the icon of S. George to 
be found in the Byzantine church of Gallista 
(situated at some hours’ distance from Castoria), 
which gives the impression of a statue rather than 
of an icon. This statue, probably derived from 
Constantinople, is to be dated about the time of 
the foundation of the church in 1288-7 : it is of 
exceptional importance, ‘ car ellc est unique cn 
son genre et elle nous donne unc idee des oeuvres 
monumcntales byzantincsen bois dc la derniere 
periode.’ 

I. D. Stefanescu, in Les peintiues du nionasthe de 
Dobroi'dt (181-96), discusses the problem of the 
origins of religious painting in Moldavia. 
Granted that ‘ Fart moldave est comme une 
greffe de Fart byzantin du XIVc siccle,’ what aic 
the relations of the artists of Moldavia to those 
of Wallachia and Serbia on the one side, and 
those of Mt. Athos, Bulgaria and Russia on the 
other? The paintings of the monastery of 
Dobrovat (which arc here described] were dis- 
closed in 1927; they date from the first tliiid of 
the sixteenth centiiiy. The importance of these 
paintings lies in the fact that they witness to the 
survival in Moldavian art of a Scrbo-Mace- 
donian current at the moment when this current 
is giving place to the iconography and art of 
C^onstantinople, which thenceforth exercise an 
undisputed supremacy throughout the great 
period of the art of Moldavia. 

J. Strzygowski, in I.es vestiges d'a)t chelien 
pi imitif pus de V egllse armenienne de Diaibekir et leio 
decoration irano-nordiqiie (197-205], discusses three 
early Christian ‘ impost-capitals ’ found at 
Diarbckr. The Near East and N. Europe form 
in the judgment of Strzygow'ski ' un seul tout.’ 
These capitals confirm this conclusion : their 
shape is derived ultimately from the firc-tcmplcs 
of Iran; their ornament is paralleled in the 
Oseberg finds now' in the Museum at Oslo. 
These ‘ impost-capitals ’ w'crc not an invention of 
East Rome: they w'ere adopted by East Rome 
from an earlier Iranian w'orld. — The aggressive 

J.H.S. — ^\’OL. Lll. 


egotism which characterises so much of Strzgow- 
ski's work is unfortunately not absent from this 
paper. 

O. Tafrali, in Le monasthe de Sucevi(a et son 
tn'sor (207-29), gives a catalogue of the stuffs, 
goldsmith's work and sculpture, MSS., icons, 
crosses, vessels and liturgical utensils preserved 
in the monastery'. 

M. M. Vasic, in La date de Veglise Saint-Geoiges d 
Mlado-Xagmicino (231-40), dates this church, 
situated 15 kilometres E. of Kumano\o, to the 
fifteenth century. beUveen 140G— 7 and 1427. 
He describes and discusses in their historical 
significance the architectural features of the 
church: it docs not show any signs of foreign 
influence, it is a purely Serbian work. 

N. H. B. 

L ’administration civile de I’Egypte byzantine. 

By Germaine Rouillard. 2nd edition. 

Pp. XV -r 268. Paris: P. Geuthner, 1928. 

There is no material alteration in the scheme of 
Mile Rouillard’s work introduced in the second 
edition, but practically all the new' material that 
has been published since the first appeared is in- 
corporated or mentioned, and as a survey of the 
evidence it is thoroughly up to date. There is 
perhaps room for reconsideration in the second 
part of the book, where Mile Rouillard deals 
with what miglrt be called the psychological side 
ot the ctuestion : she seems to have more sympathy 
\vith the troubles of the government than with 
those of the subjects, and to blame the Egyptians 
for the break-dow n of Justinian's reforms. It is 
at any rate arguable that the Egyptians generally 
w ere not a difficult race to handle : the Alex- 
andrians w'cre, but Alexandria was not Egypt : 
and the collapse of the system of Diocletian in the 
course of the fourth and fifth centuries w'as not due 
so much to the innate w'ickedness of the Egyptians 
as to the stupidity of the officials who imagined 
that Egypt could be governed on the same plan 
as a European province. 'Vhc c hanges intro- 
duced by Justinian can be t'xplained in part as 
an attempt to undo the mistake of Diocletian and 
give Figypt a spec ial administrative system, as it 
had been given by Augustus: there are several 
hints of this purpose, one very clear one being in 
the matter of cuncncy. Diocletian had abolished 
the old Alexandrian coinage, based on the tetra- 
drachm, and had assimilated the currency of 
Egypt to that of the rest of the Empire : and when 
the Byzantine coinage was changed by Anastasius, 
the same policy held. Justinian went back to 
the Augustan plan of a separate coinage for 
Egypt, and in place of the Anastasian follis of 
40 nuinmia gave Eg^gat a follis of 12 nummia. 
But this and similar changes were not sufficient 

M 
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to re-establish the credit of the Byzantine 
administration : the real management of the 
country had passed into the hands of the native 
landowners, and the position they had obtained 
was too strong to be shaken by such means. And, 
while the evidence of Byzantine edicts and 
historians gives an unfavourable view of the 
Egyptians, that of the papyri suggests that life 
in the Xile valley in the fifth and sixth centuries 
was probabU' more comfortable than it had been 
at any previous period since the Roman conquest 
of the country. 

Die Abstammung der Bulgaren und die 
XJrheimat der Slaven. By Gaxtsciio 
Tzenoff. Pp. X 3 j 8. Berlin : \\\ de 

Gruyter, 1930. 

This book has been compiled with much 
industiy^ and learning, but one rises from it feeling 
that the author has ridden his horse to death. 
Pic contends that the Bulgar nation is of pure 
Indo-Pniropcan stock, representing the Thraco- 
lllyrian peoples of antiquity and indigenous to 
the Danube valley. There may be a substiatum 
of truth in tliis view ; even those who prefer to 
toiisider the Bulgais as intrudeis horn Asia can 
admit tlie improbability of a wholesale annihila- 
tion of the oiiginal population; and theie is the 
problem of the modern Bulgar tongue, ^vith 
\\hi(h Dr. 'rzenoff makes play tiiumphantly, 
though ive in England is ill not accept his view 
that * a conquering people never loses its lan- 
guage ’ I p. 12}. But he secs Bulgars everywhere ; 
they were at the siege of Troy, they were cut to 
pieces at Cannae, ' most piobably on the Roman 
side ’ 'p. 22b— why?) ; they were the Pclasgians, 
tlie Cimmerians, the Celts, the Cioths. A 
sanguine temperament and an unci i tic al use of 
authorities have led him regrettably to overstate 
liis case. 

Td TeAEUTala Xpovicc Tfjs Bu^avTivfj^ AuTOKpoc- 
Topias. By Cb K. Kordaios. Pp. 93. 
Athens; Ralles, 1032. ij 
Ceuitiiiuing his histoii(al studies^ from tlie 
standpoint of Marxist mateiialism, the author 
has published an essav on the I’urkish capture of 
Constantinople to pro\e that the fall of the 
Byzantmt' capital ^^as due to economic causes, 
^^hich lay at the loot of the theological quarrels 
between the L'nioihsts and their opponents. If 
' monastic ism wove the shroud of the great 
Empire,' it was because the monks, anxious to 
picseive their property and privileges, preferred 
the Tuiks to the Fianks. while the common 
people sought in the d'urkish conquest an abate- 
ment of usury and taxation. In support of this 

' J//y. li. 1 31. 


Marxist thesis, he cites later historians like 
Cantemir, who had access to Turkish sources, 
and Sathas, accusing Gennadies Scholarios and 
Xotaras of pro-Turkish propaganda in the 
material interests of Orthodoxy. That the 
Greeks preferred Turkish to Frankish rule as the 
lesser of two e\’ils is true, but historical motives 
arc more complex than the author imagines. 
Materialism alone will explain neither 1453 nor 
1821. \V. M. 

France de Chypre. Par XicoLAs JoRGA. Pp. 

213. Paris: * Lcs Belles Lcltres,’ 1931. 

The Roumanian Prime Minister has found time 
amid his manifold occupations to publish a short 
history of the Lusignans in Cyprus, a subject on 
w Iiich he wrote a monograph thirty-six ^xars ago. 
The present volume would have been improved 
by the fusion of the four lectures delivered at the 
Sorbonne, Ashich serve as an intioduction, with 
the political and social history, Avhich forms the 
bulk of the book. It is regrettable that no one, 
such as Cobham, has completed the great work 
of Mas Eatrie, which rovers only the first 
('cntuiA' of Frankish rule o\er Cyprus, and for 
the completion of Avhich he left ample docu- 
mental y material, since augmented b^' others. 
Meanwhile, Professor Jorga has provided a 
succinct handbook of the Lusignan period, based 
upon the Cy priot chroniclers and the accounts of 
foreign visitors. He shows how^ till the loss of 
the last iiagmcnt of the Latin kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, Cyprus was a base for the prosecution of 
crusades in Syria, describes the riches and im- 
moiality of Famagosta in the fourteenth century, 
devotes a chapter to the romantic crusade of 
Peter I, and concludes with the revival of Gieek 
influence in Cyprus, on the eve of the Frankish 
decline, as in the Morea, of which the chief 
instrument was Queen Helen, daughter of the 
Greek Despot of Mistra, and of which Lachano- 
poulos was an example, while James II, the 
C-ypriot Borgia, had a Greek mother from Patras, 
and governed with Cheek support. The most 
valuable pait is that which deals with the various 
classes of Cypriot society — the Court, the nobles, 
the clergy. Orthodox and Catholic, the Greeks, 
francomati and serfs, the French, the Armenians, 
the Genoese colony of Famagosta, and the Jews. 
The Greek rising against the English in the 
time of Richard I is an interesting historical 
precedent. As in Greece, the Franks left few 
permanent traces, except their buildings, and to- 
day the only descendants of the Frankish barons 
and the \ cnctian merchants, who succeeded 
them, are the so-called Linobambakoi. The text 
shows occasional signs of haste. Thus the dates 
ol Cfuy's death, Amaury's coronation and 
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Frederick IFs landing I'pp. 25, 112) are wrong; 

* Guy ’ (p. 85 ) should be ‘ Geoffioy,’ the Pope 
mentioned fp, 1211, Honorius III: Echivc 
d'lbelin was not ‘ the wife of the Duke of Athens ’ 
(p. 1 16, nh ) but the gianddaughter of one 
Duke and cousin and competitor of another : 
Wnice was no longer mistress of Euboea in 1480 
fp. 791. Books are sometimes cited in anti- 
quated editions: Benedict of Peterborough 
should have been quoted from the Rolls' Scries, 
the Handbook of Cyprus in the edition of 1930. 
The usual derivation of Dieu d 'Amour is from 
Didvma, a name also found in the Argolid, not 
from the Arabic. W. M. 

La Presse dans la Renaissance Balkanique : 

Etude historique. By Xicephore AIoscho- 

POULOS. Pp, 149. Athens, 1931. 23 7 /. 

(75 drP. 

The author is well qualified by his long col- 
laboration with Greek newspapers in Turkey and 
his present position at the Press Bureau of the 
Greek Ministry of Foreign Affairs to narrate the 
liistory of the Gieek Press in and outside Grecre. 
He prefaces this narrative by an account of the 
intellectual awakening of the Xear East, in 
which Greeks played a prominent part. The 
Patriarch Cyril Lucaris founded, witli the aid 
of Metaxas and the protection of the Englisii 
Ambassador, the first Greek printing-press at 
Constantinople in 1627 ; but ihe d'urks destroyed 
it in 1G28, and it was not till 1710 that the second 
in the Xear East w'as established at Moschopolis, 
long after the erection of the first Slavonic print- 
ing-press in Montenegro in 1493. the publication 
of Lascaris' Greek Grammar t of which there is a 
copv in the Gennadcion^ in Italy, and the 
creation of the first Jewish press at Salonika in 
1306. The first Turkish printing-press dates 
from 1728, the first newspaper in Turkish from 
1831, the first Serbian journal from 1813. It is 
remarkable that, just as in the seventeenth and 
part of the eighteenth century ihe Greek 
intellect derived inspiration from England, so the 
first printing-presses in both Constantinople and 
Athens were the result of British support. The 
history of Greek ne^\ spapers. in and out of Greece, 
is traced from the birth of the ’E9T]pepis of 
\fienna, as Professor Roussos has shown, on 
December 31 (^O.S.), 1790, and from that of the 
‘EAAt]vik6s TriAgypa90S of \fienna, the first Greek 
daily, in 1813. Till 1873 Greek journals were 
views-papers rather than ne\vspapers : the 
'AKpoTToAis first used the telegraph. The develop- 
ment of a ‘ yellow’ ’ Greek press, in which politics 
no longer compete successfully W'ith Hollywood 
and football, is a recent event. The French d/cf- 
siioer aged fifty-three, is still the oldest 


newspaper in Greece, but Siphnos has another 
w’hich has celebrated its jubilee. In 1927 were 
published 262 newspapers and 180 periodicals : in 
1932 Athens alone has sixteen dailies, an Arme- 
nian new’spaper and an English and a German 
weekly. Jewish newspapers appear at Salonika, 
Turkish at Xanthe and Komotine. Outside 
Greece theie aie still three Greek journals at Con- 
stantinople. three at Bucharest, eight in Egvpt, 
twenty-one in the Cnited States, and otheis at 
Johannesbiug, Sydmw’, and in Abyssinia : but the 
Furkish journals in Greek characters for the use 
of the Turkophone Caiamanlis arc dead. The 
first Roumanian theatre was also due to Greek 
initiative. The career of the Greek journalist, 
Cassap, in Turkey, reads like a romance : but in 
the Balkans real life is often stranger than fiction. 
The book omits the new’ Greek legislation 
limiting to four the pages of new spapers, which 
tended to become magazines. It lias a lull 
bibliography and supplements the previous 
histories of Kalopothakes ^ and Dascalakis. 

\V. M. 

Kcovctt. riaTrappriyoTToOAou ‘laTOpia toO TAAq- 

VlKoO ’'E6 voU 5 dTTO TWV dpXOClOTOCTCOV 

Xpovcov TOW i930.~IuiJiTrAf]pcupa Tqs 

miiTTTTjs eiKovoypoc9'qp£vr|5 cKSocreco^ i9-j- 

By Pai’LC 3 S Karoeides. Pp. 488. Athens : 

Eleuthcroudakes, 1932. 200 <://. 

I'his supplementary volume of the standard 
History of the Greek Nation covers the half-century 
from the annexation of Thessaly in 1881 to the 
celebration of the Clentenarv of Independenie in 
i()30. For the first Cjuaiter of the book the late 
Professor Kaiolides was on safe ground, already 
t ravel sed in the seventh volume of his laiger 
Hi\to)x\- but from 1898 onward he had to 
avoid the pitialls of party passion. A mocha ate 
Royalist, who liad a( ted as intermediary be- 
tw'ciTi 3 'rikoupes and the ex-Pat liaich Joachim 
III. sat in tlie Tuikish Parliament as deputy for 
Smvrna in iqo8, was on intimate terms with 
manv of the actois in the Greek tragedy during 
and after the Cheat \Var, and presided over the 
meeting in 1923 which invited \Tnizelos to re- 
turn to Greece, he performed his promise to the 
publisher to write objectively. He consideied 
Tiikoupes as ‘ the greatest statesman of modem 
Greece,’ wlio could not be compared with Veni- 
zclos, ' a self-made man, impulsive, and, in spile 
of all his indisputable talent, essentially a 
fighter.’ He regarded Constantine, to whose 
person he was ‘ devoted,’ as a patriot, but a party 
leader, whose policy was ' not Ciermanophil ' but 
aimed, like Roumania in 1913, at keeping his 
army intact till tow’ards the end of the war, 
1 JHS xlviii 282. “ JHS. xlvii. 133; 1 iGfi. 
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whereas he should have joined the .-Vllics, for if he 
had joined Cjcrmany, Greece in any case would 
have obtained little. He censured Prince 
Nicholas’ letter to the Seibian Minister, uiging 
Serbia to allow the Germans to cross her terrU 
toiy. blamed Gounaies' indecision — the result 
ol' ovel-^tLldy of metaphysics — and thought that 
only Waiizelos could have obtained such coin- 
paiativelv good terms for Greece at Lausanne in 
1923. These judgments \vere all the more 
generous, because the historian \\ as on the list of 
the piosciibedin 1917. He judged George I too 
much horn the standpoint of a scholar: that 
alfable monarch caied nothing for Greek his- 
tory, but he peifoimed the feat of reigning over 
Greece for nearly fifty years. The author blamed 
George ITs weakness and ignored Qcieen 
Sophia’s services to animals and trees. Indeed, 
on the social side his narrative is deficient. As an 
Asiatic Greek, educated in the shadow of Santa 
Sophia, he regarded the ' Great Idea ’ as more 
irnpoitant than social leioim, ignored the ser- 
vices of the League of Xations to Greece in 
settling the lefugees, and scorned Balkan Gon- 
federation as ’a chimLeia/ considering Jugo- 
slavia Gieeces ' most dangerous enemv,’ writing 
unsympathetically of Bulgaria, but concluding 
that Gieece should now aim not at extension but 
in keeping and developing uhat she has obtained. 
He severely critiGsed French police', \\hidi he 
licid responsible for the Greek defeat in Asia 
Minor. LIis account of the execution of ' the 
Six ’ showed no knowledge of Sir Gerald Talbot's 
mission to sa\'c them, nai rated by him to the 
reviewer, '[ he great services of Zaimes weie 
under-estimated by the author, \N'ho applied to 
that expeiienced statesman the Tacilean epigram 
about Galba. C^haracteiistic delixts of the 
volume an- the tiresome habits of telling much r)f 
the story in immense loot-nott s and inserting in 
the text c^uolations injiii ne\sspapeis. extending 
in one place to 10 pages, cvhile the style is maned 
by serpentine sentences of many lines. \Arious 
slips have escaped le\i^ion. The foimation of 
the liiple Alliance was in iBug 'p. 271 : Nlontc- 
negro began the first Balkan War; Bismarck 
lesigried in 11190 p. ibB : Polites was not Foreign 
Minister, but GiecA dc-legatc at Geneva at the 
time of the Bulgarian ^linoiitics Piotocol in 
^924 'P- 37 - ' fhe (jrregorian Galendar was not 
introduced under Pangalos, but in 1923 ip. 37c)) ; 
the present Government rjf Wnizelos took office 
in July, not August, 192B p. 383,1. I'he volume 
contains illustrations of great interest, three 
plans, and a chionolcigical table of the chief 
political, literary and economii c\ents of this 
peiiocl, the final judgment upon which, as the 
author reahs<-d, must be h-ft f.)r a much later his- 


torian. Meanwhile he lias bequeathed to us a 
guide through the perplexing maze of recent 
Greek histor)*. • ^L 

Wanderings in Greece. By F. S. Burnell. 
Pp. 233: 22 plates with 2 maps on cover 
turn-backs. London: Edward Arnold, 

1 93 1 • 

The author of a new book on travel in Greece 
has, as Mr. Burnell points out, every excuse for 
adding to the many \'oluincs already written on 
that subject, since the ideal has not yet been 
achic\'cd. Xor will his own book prevent others 
from using the same pretext, since, ho\vcvcr we 
estimate his attainment, we find that he wT'ites 
for a limited class — ^vliat one might call the 
intelligent tourist class. Like them, he does not 
really w'ander, but keeps to the beaten track ; 
visiting Athens and Elcusis : proceeding via 
Corinth to the Argolid ; then to Delphi, Olympia 
and Knossos. His object is to provide a com- 
mentary on some of the associations, religious, 
historical, literary and archaeological, of each 
site. 

Given these limitations, the book is helpful and 
amusing. The reader's interest is captured in the 
second paragraph by a picturesque story of the 
war of Greek independence and thereafter kept 
from straying b^' other skilful devices. Indeed, 
Mr. Burnell could easily get his efifects without 
the purple patches and cliches of which he is 
rather too fond, for he has a real gift for selection 
and story-telling. 

I'he information he gives is useful though not 
deep, and appropriately arranged for reading on 
a journey. A Baedeker must, how'ever, be taken 
as w'ell, for the only maps are on the turn-backs 
of the covers. There are one or tw’o inaccuracies 
that need correction : it is misleading to say that 
the Cretan civilisation finally culminated in a 
brief period of exceptional brilliance between 
1300 and 1430 ’ ; to connect the ancestors of the 
Achaeans, possibly the first speakers of Greek, 
with Dhimini: or to neglect the identification 
of the Kynosaigcs site by the British School in 
1896 and 1897. Many readers may get a dis- 
torted idea of Greek leligion through the authorN 
absorption in a particular school of mythology. 
If this pi eoccupation with religion has made the 
bibliography a little one-sided, this could be 
counterbalanced in another edition b)' adding a 
few more books on Greek art, e.g, Buschor’s 
(luek Vase Painting. Indeed, the -weakest parts of 
the book are those which deal with questions of 
Greek art (disassociated from subject), and it is 
startling now'adays to find anyone wffio thinks the 
Olympia pediments in need of an apology. 

A sense of humour is essential to the traveller: 
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Mr, Burnell has it. His account of a modern 
Athenian advertisement deserves record. ‘ God 
created men naked/ it ran, ‘ and Mavrodopoulos 
clothes them for 1250 drachmas the suit.' The 
picture showed * in the background a seemingly 
endless column of perfectly naked men hopefully 
marching four abicast into the premises of the 
firm, to emerge on the opposite side of the 
building in the nattiest of gents’ suitings/ 

Katalog der Bibliothek des deutsch. archaolog. 
Instituts in Rom. By A. Mau. Neue 
Bearbeitung. By E. v. Mercklin and F. 
Matz, 1. Supplement; Erganzungen zu 
Bd. 1 fiir die Jahre 1911-25. By F. 
Matz. Pp. xxix T 316. Berlin and Leipzig: 
Walter de Gruyter &' Co., 1930. 30 m. 

Before consideration of the abo\e supplement 
English scholars will be glad to have a word or 
two on the history of this famous catalogue. 

In 1900-2 August Mau published the then 
complete catalogue of the German Archaeological 
Institute in Rome in two volumes. \"ol. I (1900) 
contained two main sections, the first, general 
and miscellaneous, dealing with apparatus and 
method of study ; and the second devoted to 
antiquities, considered under place, both topo- 
graphically and by museums. \"oL 11 (1902) 
contained sections on antictuities classified by 
their material and then by their content, and 
chapters on epigraphy, numismatics, antiejuities 
(in the narrower sense), and Christian art and 
archaeology". This second volume contained a 
valuable index of authors with the titles of their 
works in an abbreviated form, with references to 
the pages on which each book was described in 
full. The work was printed on light paper and 
the two volumes could be bound together, making 
in one handy volume a complete subject and 
authors’ catalogue of this fine collection. This is 
the book which, bound in scarlet for prominence, 
has been in use for many years by readers in the 
Hellenic Library". It has only one failing, Anno 
Domini. 

In 1 9 13-14 Blau's Vol. I was reprinted in a 
greatly enlarged form in two halves. This was 
not a supplement but a new edition containing 
all the materials of the 1901 volume with the 
copious accessions that had accumulated. The 
first half contained the first general and miscel- 
laneous section and the next the topographical 
sections dealing with the Greek world, the East, 
and Italy (including Rome). The second half 
contained the topography of other countries and 
the section on museums. It is to this tivo-part 
edition of Vol, I (19 13-14) that the book now 
under consideration is a supplement. 

It is gratifying to learn that a new edition of 


the first half of Mau's Vol. II (1902) is just ad- 
vertised. Its republication after thirty years will 
be a real landmark in bibliography, 

A critical review of the new supplement would 
iec|uire a jciry of specialists in prolonged session, 
while merely to pick out what, if anything, is 
lacking in the Institute's libiaiy would need 
laborious collation of this with the previous 
issues and would give no information of interest 
to users at a distance. These, however, may be 
glad of some description of its contents, while the 
learned compilers may be interested to know how 
the make-up and typography of the book strike a 
foreign user. It should be remembered that the 
supplement is a supplement and not a new 
edition, i.e. it does not contain the books listed in 
the 19 1 3-14 edition, the airangement of which it 
closely follow's. The scope is limited to Hellenic 
and Roman Archaeology. The original cata- 
logue did not deal with literature, histoiy' and 
philosophy, and the process of limitation is 
c allied further in this supplement by the omission 
of Egyptology and the art of the ancient East. 
Like the volumes to which it is a supplement, it 
contains two main sections, the first dealing wath 
the method and apparatus and the second with 
antiquities considered geographically and by 
museums. 

In Section I the most important contribution 
is the impiessive list of peiiodicals, w hich covers 
forty pages. Tiiese are given according to 
countries, and this is indeed the best wny when, 
as in this case, there is prefixed to the catalogue 
a table ( 1 5 pages) of abbreviated periodicals in 
one alphabetical sequence, with reference to 
their full description under their countries ol 
origin a few’ pages further on. In the fuller 
descriptive list the magazines of each countiy are 
gi\cn in the older of date at which each series 
begins, a good arrangement w’ortli clearer 
printing. But these pages excite deeper than 
typographical ciualms, as the eye falls on the 
entries from Bulgaria, Catalonia, Denmark, 
Esthonia, Finland, Jugoslavia, Hungary", Xor- 
w’ay, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, and Sweden. 
Many of the publications of these countries 
courteously supply summaries, or at least tables 
of contents, in one or other of the more widely 
spoken languages. Others do not. Xow’ a 
national language is a precious and honourable 
possession, nowhere more respected than in this 
country. Yet archaeologia longa, vita brevis. If 
librarians would combine to take only those 
‘ exchanges ' which afforded the helps named 
above, others might come into line. 

In the massive topographical section which 
follo^^’s (pp. 63-414^ the supplement suffers 
somcw'hat from being a supplement. Lengthy as 
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the lists are. thev stiike one as being excessively 
sub-divided. Tiiis defect is probably inevitable 
in a supplement and would disappear where it is 
possible to cut the supplement up and add it to 
the conespondiiig sections of the major ^volk. 
The lullowing figuies shu\v the number of pages 
devoted to the more substantial sections of this 
paic of th(‘ supplement: — Asia Alinoi i j. Arabia 
and Palestine ao, Italy bh, Rome 41, Germany 
Uj. The pages being closely piinted, these are 
noteworthy figures. 

The section on museums is independent of. and 
ec[ual in importance to, its two predecessors and 
might ha\e been called section three. It is the 
work of Herr Reinhaid PIcrbig and covers over 
“)0 {lages. As one would expect, German and 
Italian museums bulk the largest, 10 pages being 
leciuircd lor each of these countries. The u 
})ages on private collections bring together 
much <iui-of-the-\vay information of value. 

d'hc topographical index, of 42 pages, at the 
end of the supjdement is the ^voI’k of Herr Anton 
M<xn tgat. It covers both the topographical and 
muscographi('aI sections. 

In anv ( atalogue the printing counts for much, 
and detailed comment on this needs no apology: 

: I I Many refer era es to other parts of the cata- 
hjgue would be greatly improved by the additioir 
of the page number, on p. 220 we have Pre- 
tuio, st-e Amitermim. Amiternum is more than 
forty jjages back and \'ou have to jump an inde- 
pendent four-page entry on Pornprai to get there, 
f he difficulty, ol ccjuise, is that page references 
< annot be instated till the book is paged, and this 
means delay in production. (2i In an entry 
extending ov«T more than one page, each page is 
headed in large C'lar'endon t\pe \sith theieltwant 
name; LnghMi linage adds the A\ord ‘con- 
tinued in brackets, thus minimising tire risk of 
the par t being taken fc)r iIu'wIhjIc. (jciinan 
authors si-rm to suffer a^ iiuk h as their English 
brt‘thr<‘n from the ]rr inter \ passion for large 
Roman ligures. l'hes<^ are valuable for pre- 
fixing, say, to ih<' volumes of the CIL. but a ])age 
«>f ic'ferciKcs printed thus * Ovdheidk. Mc'decl. 
X.E. I. 1920. S. XXXMIHXXXIX Eaf. 
\ HI 22,' is very tiring to tire eye and, in the 
instaiirt' givcm, seems only to indie ate the possess- 
ion by the Irbrarv of a fascicule made up of two 
fiages and one plate'. 14; In any one section the 
books are plactxl in c hi'onological sequence. 
This arrangement does not leap to the eye and 
would have been clexarci if the date's liad been 
given in small Clarendon t\pe. It is a great 
advantage for quick lefere'nce rf each page of the' 
eatalergue: shejws on it^ faex tire principle on ^vhi('h 
it is arranged. '-,1 Admitting that a it'adcr should 
look lespe'ctfully at alibi t'viat ions in a language 


other than his own, some which occur in the 
catalogue do seem arbitrary and hai'd to interpret, 
e.g. p. 26b ‘ O.O.U.J.4.S.A.’ S.A. I know is 
Soncleiabdruck : but the rest? (6j Every page 
is headed with symbols indicating subsections of 
subsections of subsections running sometimes into 
six figures, e.g. II. A.g.a.i.p.y.S. As exercises in 
accuraev they are marvellous, but I have not 
rnvself found them of practical assistance, and I 
tirink they might be relegated to the left-hand side 
of the foot of the page whei’e the printer keeps 
his pet-name for the book and other mysteries. 
(7,' Mbpiints seem very few, Th. Leaf, p. 74; 
R. M. Dickens, p. 108 : H. L. Myres, p. 435 wall 
not mislead English readers. 

In ^vorking through the volume I specially 
admired: — fi) the repetition of small selections 
of the contenta, enclosed in boldly printed 
r ec tangles, at the head of various sections. These 
catch the eye and save reference to the complete 
contenta at the beginning of the volumes. (2) 
Tire printing, on pp. 239-47, of Italian towns 
first under their ancient Regiones and then 
aciording to their modern provinces, and, on p. 
415, the printing of the ancient and modern 
names of sites in north Africa. 1 The accuracy 
with \vhich, w here rcvic\\'s arc cited, the initials of 
('\'eir non-Cierrnan reviewers are expanded to 
give the full names of the writers. ('4) The 
inclusion of selected references to Paul y-Wiss own, 
Iwan Mueller, Brunn-Br uckmann, and Arndt- 
Aiuclung. 

But the outstanding feature of both the cata- 
logue and the supplement is the inclusion of the 
admirably executed references to periodical 
hteraluie. These make the book of value the 
world over. All archaeological libraries possess 
more or less the same periodicals and all 
libinrians will be gratified to find their work done 
for them. I had indeed intended to add the 
printed slip fi'om the volumes to the extended 
version of the Hellenic Society's catalogue, but, 
bt'sidc the question of cost, the technical difficulty 
of a greatly differing width of column is against 
this. However, the volumes will stand con- 
spicuously bound near the catalogue desk and 
can be used by our readers as effectively as in 
their proper home. To our German colleagues, 
thanks. 

Appended is a price list of the whole work : — 

I quo, Vol. I. out of print. 

1902, \^ol. II. out of print. 

19 1 3-14, \^ol. I, new’ edition, in two halves. 
40 m. 

1930, supplement to this (reviewed above) 
30. ?n. 

1932, \V>I. IT, first half, new edition (now ad- 
v('itised) -j4 m. J. P. 
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4to. With 52 plates and 61 illustrations, x + 124 pp. Cloth, 
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2. Any such person desirous of competing must send in to the Secretary of 
the British Academy on or before 1 June of the year preceding the award 
the title of the subject proposed by him or her. The Academy may approve 
(with or without modification) or disapprove the subject ; their decision will 
be intimated to the competitor as soon as possible. 

3. Preference will be given, in approval of subjects proposed, to those 
which deal with aspects of the Greek genius and civilization of large and 
permanent significance over those which are of a minute or highly technical 
character. 

4. Any Essay already published, or already in competition for another 

prize of the same nature, will be inadmissible. A candidate to whom the 
Prize has been awarded will not be eligible to compete for it again. But an 

Essay which has not received the Prize may be submitted again (with or 

without alteration) in a future year so long as the writer remains eligible 
under Rule 1. 

5. Essays of which the subject has been approved must be sent in to 

the Secretary of the Academy on or before 31 December. They must be 

typed (or, if the author prefers, printed), and should have a note attached 
stating the main sources of information used. 

6. It is recommended that the Essays should not exceed 20,000 words, 
exclusive of notes. Notes should not run to an excessive length. 

7. The author of the Essay to which the Prize is awarded will be 
expected to publish it (within a reasonable time, and after any necessary 
revision), either separately, or in the Journals or Transactions of a Society 
approved by the Academy, or among the Transactions of the Academy. 

The Secretary of the Academy wall supply on application, to any person 
qualified and desirous to compete, a list of some typical subjects, for general 
guidance only, and without any suggestion that one or another of these sub- 
jects should be chosen, or that preference will be given to them over any 
other subject of a suitable nature. 

Communications should be addressed to ‘ The Secretary of the British 
Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London, W.' 




Zbc Socictv’ for tbe promotion of IRoman Stubiee. 

50, Bedford Square, London, W.C. i 

Presuun:, Pr-k. NOK^^AN H. IPVVNES, M.A. 

T he subjects to promote the study of which the Society was formed 
are the history, archaeology and art of Rome, Italy and the Roman 
Empire in general down to about 700 a.d. In particular, so far as its 
resources permit, and so far as is possible without prejudice to the wider 
objects with which it is concerned, the Society endeavours to encourage 
the study of Britain under Roman occupation, both by devoting space in 
its Journal to articles on Romano-British history and archaeolog)^ and by 
grants to funds formed for the conduct of excavations. 

In connexion with the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies the 
Societv maintains a joint library of works on classical antiquity, and a collec- 
tion of lantern-slides and photographs. Members are entitled to borrow books 
and slides, and these can be sent to them by post. Communications about 
books and slides should be addressed to the Librarian at 50 Bedford Square. 

Afternoon meetings for the reading and discussion of papers are held at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, \V. i . Notices of these are sent to all members. 

The Journal of Roman Studies^ which is open to the contributions of both 
British and foreign scholars, is published by the Society in half-yearly parts, 
and is sent post free to all members. 

The Annual Subscription for membership of the Society is one guinea. 
The composition fee for life membership is ten guineas for persons over 
fifty years of age, and fifteen guineas for others. Student Associates are 
admitted at the reduced subscription of los. 6d. 

Persons desirous of joining the Society are asked to communicate with 
the Secretary at the Haverfield Library, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


^be Classical Hssociatiou. 


objects ot the Classical Association are to promote the development and maintain 
the well-being ui cla^Mcal studies, and in particular it'i) to impress upon public opinion 
the claim ol such studies to an eminent place in the national scheme of education; (^) 
to nnpro\'e the practice ui classical teaching; fc) to encourage investigation and call 
attention to new discoveries ; 1 to create opportunities for intercourse among lovers of 

classical learning. 

Membership ol the Association is open to men and ^vomen alike. The annual sub- 
scripticin Is ^s. hie composition, /’g 13s. j. and there is an entrance fee of 5s. inot 
charged to Libiaiics Members receive a copy of the annual Proceedings of the As- 
sociation and, on a payment of a 6, of Idlie Tear's U ork in Classical Studies i both post free). 
1 hev may also obtain the Classual Revieiv and Classical Qiiarterly at reduced prices, 
though the i eduction cannot be guaranteed unless the subscription is paid before 
faniiai} 3^"^ <‘ach \'ear. Greece and Rome may be obtained for an annual subscrip- 
tion oi Gd. 

Applications lor membership should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer. Air. 
F. C G Langford, M.A.. 33> P3.rk, Dulwich, S E.gi. Inquiries should be sent to 
I he 1 riangle OtHce-., 61 South Molton Street, \\ i, addressed either to the Hon. 
Secretari(*s ot the A>sociation 'Miss L C. Gedge and Mr K. M. RattenbiirvL or to the 
Hon Secretain of an> one of the District Branches, viz, Abervstwyth. Bedlordshire, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Gaidiff. Last .Anglian, Hull, K.ent, Leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpool. London, Manchester, Xorthumberland and Durham, Xorth Wales, Xotting- 
ham, O.xl.ad, Reading, Sheffield, Southampton, South Western, Susse.x, Swansea, 
'Launton and West Somerset. 





Fig. I. — LiP-cuPj signed Hermogenes, in Boston, 95.17. 


LITTLE-MASTER CUPS 
[Plates V-IX.] 

I 

THE CUPS 

The word ‘ litde-master cup,’ as I use it,^ covers, first, ‘ lip-cups,’ 
‘ band-cups,’ ^ and variants of them; second, ‘ Droop ’ (or ‘ Antidoran ’) 
cups. I shall not deal with Droop cups ; for I can add nothing to Ure’s 
admirable study.^ I confine myself to lip-cups, band-cups, and their 
variants. Much of what I shall say has been said already, and I draw 
attention to the concise and accurate treatment which these also have 
received from Ure.^ 

Into the origin of the shapes I do not enter for the present. The fore- 
runner is the Attic ‘ Siana cup.’ ^ 


Lip-cups and Band-cups 

Lip-cup (Fig. i) and band-cup (Fig. i6) are twin types. In the lip-cup, 
the lip is marked clearly off from the bowl, and the outside of the lip is 


My thanks are due to (Marchesa Isabella Guglielmi 
di Vulci, Marchese Giorgio Guglielmi di Vulci, and 
Mr, James Loeb for their kind permission to publish 
vases in their collections ; to Miss G. M, A. Richter, 

Mr. S. Bastianelli, Prof. H. Bulle, Dr. L. D. Caskey, 

Dr. G. Cultrera, Mr. E. J. Forsdyke, Mr. E. T. 
Leeds, Mr. R. Mengarelli, Dr. B. Nogara, and Cav. 

E. Stefani for permission to publish vases in New 
York, Civitavecchia, Wurzburg, Boston, London, 
Oxford, Palermo, the Vatican, and the Villa Giulia. 

Dr. R, Heidenreich obliged me by sending me very 
precise notes of some Leipsic cups ; Dr. P. Mingazzini 
by inspecting a cup in Florence ; Mr. Humfry Payne 
by searching for a cup in Athens ; Mr. F. N. Pryce 
by examining with me several cups in the British 
Museum. To these also my thanks. 

J.H.S. — VOL. LII. 1^7 


Abbreviations: — H, means Hoppin, A Handbook of 
Black figured Vases', and ABS. my Attic Black figure : a 
Sketch. 

^ It has been used in a wider sense, for instance by 
Pfuhl {Malerei, pp. 273-8), who makes it include 
^ Siana cups,’ which I keep apart. On ^ Siana cups * 
see J//.?. 49, p. 260, and 51, p. 275. 

- The two terms are Buschor's {FR, iii, p. 219). 

3 Ure in ’E(prju. 1915, pp. 120-4, Beazley 

and Payne inJHS. 49, pp. 270-1 ; Ure in JHS. 52, 
PP- 55 - 71 - 

’E(prm. 1915, pp. 117-20, types B and C, 

^ ‘ Siana cup ’ is of course a conventional term, 
and does not imply any connexion with Eastern 
Greece. 
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reserved. In the band-cup the lip is not clearly marked off, but passes 
gradually into the bowl; and is black outside as well as in. A minor 
diflference is that in the band-cup there is often a fillet (usually painted 
red) at the junction of bowl and stem; in the lip-cup this fillet is almost 
unknown.® Why this difference? Perhaps because the lip-cup is ‘ punctu- 
ated ’ twice — between lip and bowl, and between bowl and stem ; whereas 
the band-cup is punctuated once only, between bowl and stem, and the 
artist feels that he must strengthen the single punctuation — a colon as 
against the two commas of the lip-cup. 

Let us turn to the decoration. Of reserved lip and black lip we have 
spoken. In both lip-cup and band-cup the foot is black outside, except the 
edge (^vhich is reserved), and reserved inside ^ and underneath.® The 
handles are black outside, reserved inside. Outside, the lower part of the 
bowl is black, with a reserved belt about half-way. 

The interior, in many lip-cups and in nearly all band-cups, is plain : — 
black, save for a small reserved disc, with either a dot in the middle, and 
a circle or two round the dot ; or circles only.® 


Lip-cups 

There are four chief types of lip-cup decoration: — 

(a) Figure-decoration outside only (LO). 

(|3) Figure-decoration inside only (LI). 

(y) Figure-decoration both inside and outside (LIO). 

(5) No figure-decoration (LP). 

The figure-decoration outside is on the lip of the cup, and consists of a 
brief picture in the middle of each half — one, two, or three figures, rarely 
more.^® 

The handle-zone is regularly decorated with an inscription, often between 
palmettes. But the palmettes may be omitted ; or the inscription as well ; 
or the inscription only. The palmette is a small upright palmette, attached 
by a tendril to the handle : other kinds of palmette are very rare.^^ In one 


® Ure (’E9TIP. 1915, p. 120, note 5) mentions three 
lip-cups \Mth fillets: the Leipsic Tleson T 52 ; 
Louvre A 242 ; Lou\re F 97. Of these, Louvre 
A 242 is not a normal lip-cup (see p. 184) : the other 
two I have not noted. A lip-cup lately in the market 
has a fillet (A-B, each, rider: the inscriptions dis- 
posed as in the London lip-cup B 405, CF. pi. 14, i). 

’ Ure (/.r. p. 1 17, note 5) mentions two cups in 
which the lower part of the inside of the stem is black 
inside: but in Berlin inv. 4495 (see p. 183) I was not 
sure that the foot belonged; and A 242 is not a 
normal llttle-ma.^te^ cup (see p. 184). 

One or two have lines (arranged one, three, one) 
on the flat underside of the foot : Xearchos cup ; 
Eucheiros cup in London; , , . kies cup in Flor- 
eiK e (see below, pp. 176, 175, 184) ; special hp-cup in 
Noithwick (see p. 182 : the outer lines red). I'hese 
lines recur in Gordion cups (see p. 185), and some- 


times in Siana cups and in eye-cups. One or two 
very large band-cups have more elaborate decoration 
on the underside (see p. 188). 

® The interior is very rarely black all over. Ure 
{Lc. p. 1 18, note 2) quotes a cup in Dresden which 
I have not seen. I add the gageos ’ cup (see 
p. 174). 

I'he London Xenokles has five on A, four on B; 
a cup in Leningrad (210, St. 216, Waldhauer, ARV, 
p. 12 below) seven on each half. In Cambridge 68 
(Cr, pL 20, i) the animals extend even farther. 

In Carlsruhe 2596 (I, AA. 1890, p. 2, no. i ; A, 
Welter, pi. 4, 10) and Munich 2133 (J. 41 : I, man 
courting boy) the palmettes are of the same sort as 
in the Berlin Ergotimos cup (IFF. 1888, pi. 4, 2; 
H. p. 83), but without the bow-shaped adjunct next 
the handle. 
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or two cups an animal is substituted for each palmette.^^ There is a black 
line near the top of the handle-zone. 

When there is figure-decoration inside, it is a tondo of no great size.^^ 
The border is nearly always a band of tongues, with three or more lines 
edging the band outside, and the same inside. The tongues are alternately 
black and red. The dividing-lines between the tongues are relief-lines, 
except in a few early cups.^^ There is usually a white dot at the outer end 
of each dividing-line. 


Lip-cups (a) with figure-decoration outside only {LO). 

Here and elsewhere I begin with the signed cups, for they provide good 
examples of most though not all varieties. I correct previous descriptions 
freely and in general tacitly; and add fresh items. 


Anakles 

Paris, Mr. Morin-Jean, from Chiusi. RA, 1915, i, pp. 5-1 1, whence H. p. 49. A, 
fawn rubbing its nose ; B, fawn grazing. Each, AvaKAeseiToieo-ev. 


Eucheiros son of Ergotimos 

Berlin 1756, from Vulci. Jdl. 1 1, p. 289, fig. 53 ; H, p, 85. A, female head in out- 
line; B is lost. A, Euxepse'n'oioeaev (the painter forgot the o of the name and stuck it in 
as soon as he remembered it) . On B, hopyoTitiohuihs. 


Hermogenes 

Louvre F 87, from Vulci. A, Pettier, pi. 69; H. p. 133; phot. Giraudon 16998. 
A-B, each, female head in outline. A-B, each, hEpiioyeveseTroiEaevepe. 

Munich 2163 (J. 30). A, JdL 22, p. 103, fig. 19, i = H. p. 129. Subjects and 
inserr. as Louvre F 87. 

Munich 2164 (J. 28). JdL 22, p. 103, fig. 19, 2 — H, p. 127. Subjects and inserr. 
as Louvre F 87. 

Castle Ashby. H. p. 12 1. Detail of A, here, fig. 3. Subjects, and inscr. on B, as 
Louvre F 87 ; on A, hEppoygvessTroieaev. 


Hope Xenokles (see p. 178: sphinxes); Tar- 
quinia RG 4194 (see p. 178: sphinxes) ; New York 
Epitimos (pi. VIII; see p. 177: lions); Basseggio 
Tleson (see p. 172: cocks); Munich 2172 (J, 10: 
much repainted: sphinxes). Cf. p. 188, n. 27. 

The cup Louvre F 68 (Pottier, pi. 68; Pfuhl, 
fig. 212), in which the whole interior except the lip 
is decorated, is not Attic, or ‘ Attico-Ionic,’ but pure 
East Greek — Fikellura style. 

Exceptions. In the Louvre Neandros there is a 
subsidiary’ pattern-band on each side of the tongue- 
band — dots alternately from top and bottom of the 
bounding-line. The same in the special lip-cup at 
Northwick (see p. 182). This richer border is com- 
mon enough in Siana cups ; and is regular in Gordion 


cups (see p. 185). London B419 (see p. 199) has a 
similar dot-band, but only outside the tongues. 

Three cups have a simple border of three or four 
lines : Xenokles cups in Boston and in the Robinson 
collection, and an early cup in Cambridge (68, see 
p. 178). 

Tarquinia RG4194 (see p. 178) has a zone of 
figures, in lieu of border, round the tondo. 

Vatican 316 has the ordinary tongue-border, but 
a red line outside it (Albizzati, pi. 34: the tondo is 
reversed in the reproduction). 

Munich 2171 (J. 20: I, man running; A-B, 
each, lioness). London B 419 (seep. 199). O.xlbrd 
fr, (I, sphinx). 
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Boston 95. 17, from Gela. H. p. 119; the shape, Geometry 169. A, 

here, figs. 1-2. A-B, each, hen. A-B, each, h£pjioy£V£S£Troi£<7ev. 

Phryxos 

London B 424, from Yulci. EL i, pi. 56. New, VA. pp. 189 and 136. H. p. 315; 
CF. pi. 13, 2; ABS. pi. I, 1-2. Here, pL V. A, Herakles entering Olympus; B, Birth 



Fig. 2. — Detail of fig. i, enlarged. 

of Athena. A, Opuvos£'rroi£CT£vxccip£p£v. B, x^f^psKaiTnei^Evaixi. The foot may belong. 
The relief inside, added by the restorer, is part of a Calene cup (von Duhn in Pagenstecher, 
Calenische Relief keramik, p. 34). 




Fig. 3. — Lip-cup, signed Hermogenes, in Castle Ashby. 

Boston 03. 855, frr, H. p. 313. Here, fig. 4. A-B, each, female head in outline. A, 
<PpUV0S£Tr01€a£Vpi£. B, CD , , . 


Sakonides 

Munich 2165 (J. 27), from Vulci. Jdl. 22, p. 104, figs. 20-1; H. p. 322. A-B, 
C3.ch, fcmnlc hcnd in outline. A, SccKoviSs^^ypcccp^^v^U^sJ. B, yocipEKccnrisiTsSi. The -teSi 
( probably for Tn(u)5i, though TTi(t)5i, ‘here,’ is also possible) recurs on lip-cups in the 
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Benedetti collection at Civitavecchia (outside, Herakles and the Lion) and in Cambridge 
(64, CF. pl. 19, 2). 

Berlin inv. 3152, from Vulci. See under Tlempolemos. 

Taleides 

Rome, Marchese Giorgio Guglielmi di Vulci; from Vulci. A, pi. VII, i. A-B, 
each, lion. A, TaAeiSesTroisaev. B, senseless and many of the letters not clear, 
T(Er'ri 0 AANEI AUANF. The palmettos have red hearts. Inside, two circles. 

Leipsic T 51, from Italy. A, H. p. 341, above. A-B, each, two lions. A-B, each, 




Fig. 4.— Fragments of a lip-cup, signed Phrvnos, in Boston, 03-855. 

TaAsiSes : Tioieaev. The foot, according to Dr. Heidenreich, is much restored and does not 
certainly belong. 

Vatican 32 1. A, Albizzatipl. 35; A, here, new, pi. VII, 2. A-B, each, sphinx. A, 
TaAeiSesTT : oieaev. B, TaAeiSesir : oi£C7[£v]. The foot is alien and comes from a Droop 
cup (see JHS, 49, p. 270, bottom, and Urc in JHS, 52, p. 60). 

Berlin 1762, from Vulci. A, ITF. pi. 5, 5 (whence H. p. 338, but the swan has lost a 
leg on the way). A-B, each, swan. A, TcAeiSes : ttoiectev. B, Ta£i6£STroi££o-£v. 

Tlempolemos 

Berlin 1763, from Vulci. B, H. p. 364, and Schaal, Sj\ fig, 33. A-B, each, two lions. 
A, TAevTToAeuos : neiroiEaEv. B, TAevttoAeijie : kvuvuov. I attach no profound significance. 
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erotic fDuemmlerj KS. iii, p. 359) or other, to the kvuvuov, which is probably as a mere 
flourish.^® 

Lost, from \"ulci. A-B, each, ‘ two panthers.’ A, TAEviroaspios : peTroieaEV. B, 
TAevttovshe : kvuvuov. I suppose this is not the same cup as the last? 

Tlempolemos and Sakonides 

Berlin inv. 3152, from Vulci. H. p. 320. A-B, each, female head in outline. A, 
TAEVTToAeposETioiEaev. B, ZaKovi5£seypa9a[£v]. One handle is modern, and possibly part of 
the stem. 


Tleson son of Nearchos 

The signature always has the form TAEaovhoveapxoeTroiECTsv, except in the Leipsic 
sphinx cup, where the 1 is omitted (cf. the Siena fr., p. 193). 

London B 410, from Vulci. A, H. p. 384; A, CV. pL 14, 6; A, ABS. pi. i, 4. A-B, 
each, silen 5£96ijevos. The incised sketch is unusually clear; the painter altered the 
attitude of the legs on B. The face and neck of the silen on B are red. For the subject, 
cf. the Berlin cup 1766, below, p. 174: it seems to have been a family favourite, for 
Nearchos has it on his aryballos in New York (see p. 196). 

Munich 2150 (J. 34), from Vulci. H. p, 392. A, lion; B, fawn. The lion’s tail 
and part of his left hind-leg are modern; and head, shoulder, legs of the fawn. 

Civitavecchia, Marchese Benedetto Guglielmi di Vulci; from Vulci. A-B, each, 
sphinx. I hope to publish this cup soon. 

Leipsic, frr., from Cervetri. A, sphinx, 

Washington 136. 372, from Vulci. A, H. p. 403. A-B, each, sphinx. 

Castle Ashby. A, H. p. 379. A — B, each, goat. 

Boston 03. 851, frr. H. p. 372. A-B, each, goat (not stag, as H,). 

Florence, fr. What remains is the part of a goat or fawn, and . . . vEapyoe . * • 

Louvre F 86, from Etruria. A, Pettier, pi. 69 ; A, H. p. 398; phot. Giraudon 16999. 
A-B, each, ram. One side is much restored. 

Formerly in the Ghaix collection, from Corinth (Braun, BulL 1849, P* 73 )* A-B, 
each, ram. 

Castle Ashby. H. p. 378. Detail of A, here, fig. 5. A-B, each, cock. 

Berlin 1760, from Etruria. Gerhard, TG. pi. 30, 4-5 = H. p. 367. A-B, each, cock. 

Berlin 1759, from Etruria. Gerhard, TG. pi. 30, 6-7 = H. p. 366. A-B, each, hen. 

Alunich 2149 (J. 33). A, H. p. 391 ; A, Pfuhl fig. 253. A-B, each, hen. Restored. 

Formerly in the Bourguignon collection, from Capua. A-B, each, hen. 

Orvieto, Civico, from Orvieto. H. p. 396. A-B, each, swan (not goose, as H.). 

Goluchow 25. A, Panofka, Pourt. pi. 41 ; A, De Witte, pi. 2 = H. p. 397; CV. pi. 
13, 4. A-B, each, swan. 

Lost, fr., from Vulci. A, swan. See BulL 1880, p. 144 (misquoted by H., p. 404, 
no. 44). 

Formerly in the Roman market (Basseggio). Part, Annali, 1859, pi. G, i. A— B, 
each, Herakles and the Lion. ‘ Below, cock, and TA6aovhov£apxo£Troi£a£v.’ 

Where was the cock? Michaelis says ‘ below each of the pictures (of Herakles and the 
Lion) a cock, and then the inscription ’ [Annali, 1859, p. 62). De Witte, who refers to ^ a 
tracing in Braun's possession,’ says ‘below, a cock’ {Noms des fabricants, p. 80). Now the 
cock cannot have been in the middle of the handle-zone, for the inscription, as the fac- 
simile shows, ran straight on. Michaelis’ words (‘ a cock, and then . . . ’) suggest that 
this was one of the cups in which the handle-palmette is replaced by an animaP’, and that 


Cf. the signature of Kriton on his oinochoe in 
Goluchow (F. Pol. p. 8. 5; CV. pi. 16, 2). The signa- 
ture of Kieiiiiachos in Eleusis might appear, from 
H. p. 142, to end in a similar flourish; but that is 
only because it is misreported. The inscription is 
complete, and reads KAemaxospsTToiecrEKEmKgvo : that 
is, as Poliak showed {AEM. 1895, p. 22), KAsimoxos 
p’lTToiT^as Kdpi Kcivou. I add that this is a good 


verse, — u — uu — w — -u , glyc + ba, like 

SuvTos oc ppo6o5dKTuAos creAdwa. The fr. is from 
mouth and neck of a long-necked loutrophoros-like 
neck-amphora, much as Athens 1036 (AAf. 18, pi. 2). 
H.’s plate (p. 143) gives not only this fr., but the frr. 
with the signature of Euphiletos (see ABS. p. 37), 
which have nothing to do with it. 

See p. 169. 
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the cock came next the handle. If so, there must have been another cock on the other side 
of the signature ; and if our descriptions mention one cock only, that will be because Braun 
did not think it necessary to trace more than one of the four. 




Fig. 5. — Lip-cup, signed Tleson, in Castle Ashby. 



Fig. 6. — Lip-cup in the collection of Marchesa Isabella Guglielmi in Rome. 

Xenokles 

Florence 76362, from Tarquinia. A-B, each, hen between two cocks. A, 
XaevoKAsEs : eiroieaEv : B, [KaJevoKAses : eTrot6CT6[v :]. Palme ttes. Dm. 200. Dr. Mingazzini 
kindly supplemented my scanty notes on this vase. 

We now come to three doubtful signatures. 
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Villa Giulia 50679 (M. 604), from Cer\^etri? Mingazzini, pi. 89, 6, and pL 94, 4-5; 
A only, H. p. 62. A, stag; B, fawn. 

Mingazzini gives facsimiles of the inscriptions in his pi. 4. The letters, on the side I 
have seen, are clearer than in the facsimile : I saw A .KUE5:nojE5N, The letter before 
the kappa is intact, but is a mere dot. There is space for one letter between the dot and 
the first letter, but nothing was ever written there. The inscription on B appears from the 
facsimile to have been the same. 

Hoppin, following Klein, takes these for signatures of Archikles : Mingazzini would 

prefer Sokles or Prokles. Let us turn to another cup of the same type. 

Berlin 1766. B, H. p. 47. A, silen 6£(p6^£vo5. B, goat (not stag, as H.). 

The inscriptions, as Furtwangler’s facsimiles show (Cat. p. 293, top), bear a remarkable 
resemblance to those on the Villa Giulia cup. Further, the Berlin goat is so like the Villa 
Giulia deer that it must be by the same hand as they. The Berlin inscriptions have been 
interpreted by Klein and Hoppin, though doubtfully, as signatures of Anakles. That is 
not impossible : although it must be admitted that the deer on the Villa Giulia cup bear 
no special resemblance to those on the Anakles cup in the Morin-Jean collection. What is 
certain is that the Berlin cup and the \'illa Giulia go together, and are by one hand. 


‘ gageos ’ 

Rome, Marchesa Isabella Guglielmi di Vulci; from Vulci. B, fig. 6. A, lion; 
B, lioness. A, A A AEo Po | E ^EN. B, AAAEo$MEno|E5EM. Palmettes. Theinside 
is black all over. The stem is of the usual type but shortish. 

The cup was seen by Brunn in 1847 (fieschichte der gr, Kiinstler, p. 705). He read 
Laleos : Klein [Meist. p. 85) saw that the letters meant ‘ gageos ’ (or ‘ gageios ’), but 
since that seems to be no more a Greek name than ‘ Laleos,’ he concluded that it was a 
mere senseless conglomeration. 

The writing is so deliberate and determined that one would like the inscription to be 
a signature : but the name is forbidding. 

The cup, with its stout foot, black interior, solid short-legged animals, big firm lettering, 
gives the impression of being right early. 


The signed cups are characteristic, so that I need not mention any 
unsigned. I give a list, however, of ‘ head-cups ’ — lip-cups in which the 
pictures are female heads and shoulders with the flesh done in outline. See 
Jdl. 22, pp. 102-5 (Hackl); ABS. pp. 16-17; JHS. 49, pp. 268-9. 
I include the signed examples already mentioned above. 

_ Eucheiios-Sakonides group. Berlin Eucheiros. Br^'n Mawr, fr. (JJ.-l. 1916, p. 320 • 
Swindler, Ancient Painting, fig. 267). London B 401 (CV. pi. 14, 9: IxpoiposKccAos)’. 

® 402 (CL pi. 12, 10). Orvieto, Givico, 291 (phot. Armoni). London B 402, i 
i: ZT[poiposKaAos]) . Munich Sakonides. Berlin Tiempolemos-and- 
Sakonides. Florence. Florence 71009. See p. 200. 

Munich 2166 (J. 12 : Jdl. 22, p. 104). Somewhat akin to the last group, as it were a 
poor imitation. 

Civitavecchia. 

Hermogenes group. The Hermogenes cups in the Louvre, Munich, Munich, Castle 
Ashby. 

Boston Phrynos. 

4r ^ 3L h-5 froni Xaucratis. Fig. 7. I take the krobylos-like projection 

at the back of the head to be a blot. 

Munich 2167 (J. 36 : Jdl. 22, p. 104, fig. 23-4; Pfuhl, fig. 252). 

Berlin 1757, fr. ^ ^ o j 

Philadelphia, Memorial Hall. 


But the cup seems to be entered twice in Klein : Anakles 3, 
for I suppose his Archikles 3 to be the same as his 
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Rome, Marchesa Isabella Guglielmi di Vulci: from Vulci, Crude, 

Once in the van Branteghem collection (sale cat. no. 2), frr. I have not seen them. 

To these we may append a 
fragment of a lip-cup in Bou^ 
logne: here the face is not in 
outline, but in ordinary bf. 
technique. 

In the New York Epitimos 
cup (p. 177)5 outline heads form 
part of the decoration : a head 
of Dionysos on one side, and a 
female head (perhaps to be 
thought of as Ariadne) on the 
other. In the Berlin cup inv. 

4495 P* ^^3) outline 
head — Dionysos — is banished 
from its proper place, the lip, 
to the handle-zone. 

On a lip-cup in Marseilles, 
the outline head finds another 
use. F our heads of Athena, set 
crest to crest, within the usual 
tongue-border, decorate the 
interior. Dot-‘ inscriptions ’ be- 
tween each pair. The outside 
is plain, the foot shorter than 
usual. 

There is no band-cup with 
this kind of decoration: but a 
‘ band-kotyle ’ in Munich has 
it, though the head is not in out- 
line {Jdl, 22, p. I 05 : seep. 203). 


Fig. 7. — Fragment of a lip- Fig, 8. — Fragmfxt.\ry lip-cup signed Xearchos: above, 

GUP IN Oxford, G 137.31. in Civitavecchia; below, in the collection of 

Marchesa Isabi li a Guglielmi in Rome. 


Lip-cups (p) with figure-decoration inside only {LI). 

Charitaios 

Rome, Prince Torlonia, from Cervetri. WV. 1889, pi. 6, 3, whence H. p. 75. I, 
Herakles and the Lion. A, Xapixaios : ETroieaeveiie : eu. B, XapiTaioss'rroiECTEvtJie. 

Eucheiros son of Ergotimos 

London B 417. Micali, Mon. ined. pi. 42, 2 ; H. p. 87 ; CV. pi. 1 1, i ; I, AES. pi. 5, 2. 
I, Chimaera. A, Euyepos ; 6ttoi6CT£v. B, hopyoTitiohuihus. The underside of the foot is 
decorated with black lines — one, three, one: see note 8. 

Neandros 

Louvre F 82, from Vulci. H. p. 171 ; I, phot. Giraudon 16993, 2. I, Herakles and 
the Lion. A, NeaySposeiroiscjev. B, Neav5pos£TTo[i£CT£]v. Much restored. The foot is 
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modern. What is ancient in the picture is part of Herakles’ hair; his r. shoulder, arm, 
and hand: his buttocks and heels: the hinder half of the lion (but not the hind-paws). 
Heraklcs held in his r. hand not a club (as at present) but the left fore-paw of the lion, as in 
the Charitaios cup and a lip-cup from Selinus in Palermo. Part of the left paw is ancient. 
For the pattern on I, see note 14. 

Xearchos 

Civitavecchia. Museo Civico; and Rome, Marchesa Isabella Guglielmi di Vulci: 
fragmentary'; from \^ulci. Fig. 8. The Marchesa's fragment, which gives a small 
portion of the exterior, with a left-hand palmette and the beginning of an inscription. 
Neap . . ., must be from the same cup as the Civitavecchia fragments : whether it 
actually^ joins I am not sure from my' notes, but think it likely'. I have no photographs of 
the outside of the Civitavecchia frr. 

I, sphinx. A, N£apxos[E7roi£CTe]v£u. B, [N£apxos£'n']oi£a6[v£u]. The palmettes have 
red hearts, and red spots on every other petal. The underside of the foot is as in the 
London Eucheiros cup (see note 8). 

Tleson son of Nearchos 

The signature is ahvay'S TA£aovhov£apxo6Troi£a£v. 

London B 421, from \"ulci. H. p. 387; CV. pi. ii, 2. Fig. 9. I, hunter. It is not 
absolutely certain that the foot belongs. 

Paris, Baron Seilliere, from Vulci. H. p. 399. I, centaur. Part of the foot, if not the 
whole of it, must be alien. 

Boston 98. 920, from Vulci. Gsell, F. de Vulci, pi. 9; H. p. 371 ; A, Hambidge, Dyn. 
Symmetry, p. 53, and pi. at p. 54, and Caskey, Geometry, p. 168. I, wounded stag. GselPs 
drawing omits the red of the stag's neck, the white belly-line, the white inner edge of the 
tail, and the white dots in the border. 

Castle Ashby. Burl, Cat, 1888, pi. 17, loi ; H. p. 377; I, ABS. pi. 5, i, and here, fig. 
10. I, goats. For the subject cf. the cup Rhodes 12584 (Jacopi, Necr, camiresi, p. 373, 
fig. 421 and fig. 420, 2). 

Cambridge 69, from Vulci. E. Gardner, pi. 25 ; H. p. 376 ; CV, pi. 20, 3 and pi. 19, 
6. I, sphinx. 

Naples 2532, from Etruria. H. p. 394. I, sphinx. 

Munich 2135 (J. 32), from Vulci. H. p. 390. I, siren. 

London B 420, from Capua? I, CV. pi. 14, 5 ; A-B, H. p. 386. I, siren. 

Copenhagen 105. H. p. 381; CV. pi. 117, 4. I, siren. 


Xenokles 

Boston 98. 921, from Orvieto. H. p. 418: the shape, Caskeys Geometry, p. 171. I, 
y'outh riding the forepart of a horse, H. says ‘ only forepart left ' : but the picture is 
complete. I, Opmos (see Kretschmer, p. 177). A, B, the like. On 

the line-border, see note 14. 

A son of Eucheiros 

\"atican, Magazine, frr. I, fig. ii. I, winged male. A (complete on the left, not 
necessarily' on the right), Eux^P^fi^dius. B, ho . . . huthus (complete at both ends). 
There are traces of a letter after the ornikron, perhaps epsilon : if so read hoE[uxepo]huihus. 
Palmettes. 

One unsigned cup deserves a mention here, because it is unusually late 
for a lip-cup and unusually bad. 

Delos 605, from Delos. DHos, 10, pi. 50, 605 (Dugas), I, Achilles and Ajax playing. 
The outside is quite plain. The use of filling — dot-rosettes — is rare in little-master cups.^® 


Gabriel, Vasi greet . . , di Palermo e Agrii;ento 
(from Atti R. Acc. di Palermo, 15), figs, i and 10. I, 
here, pi \ 7 , 2. I, Herakles and the Lion: A-B, 
each, ©eoy VIS : KccXosvESia. Gabriel has already com- 
pared the Charitaios cup. Theognis does not occur 
elsewhere as a love-name ; and I .suppose this is our 


earliest authority for the expression vr\ Aia, as the cup 
cannot be later than 550 b.c. 

Also in the lip-cup Oxford 233, the band-cups 
Toronto 286 (Robinson, pi. 28, and p. loi, top) and 
Munich 2197. 
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Fig- 9. — From a lip-cup, signed Tleso-v, in London, B421. 



Fig. 10. — From a lip-cup, signed Tleson, in Castle Ashby. 


Lip-cups (y) with figure-decoration both inside and outside {LIO). 
These are not very numerous. 


Epitimos 

New York, from Vulci. I and (?)A, H. p. 79. I. fig. 12; A-B, pi. VIII. I, 
riders. In outline, A, head of Dionysos, B, female head (Ariadne?). Lions instead of 
palmettos. A, E-mTHioseTroieaEV. B, ETnTin[os£Tr]oi£agv. 
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The hoplite on I must be dismounting. His companion is a youth wearing a short 
chiton and a tiara. For the subject cf. the cup with merrythought handles in the Vatican 
(Afus. Greg, ii, pi. 68, i). 

Eucheiros 

Rhodes 10527, from lalysos. A-B, Jacopi, Jalisso, p. 34. I, ‘ a man ’ (Herakles?) 

‘ and a centaur,’ A, Triton. B, rider. A, koAov : emmoTEpiov. B, Eyxpos : eTroieaevEne, 
Jacobsthal pointed out that Euypos was for Eux(e)pos. For the inscription on A cf. the 
‘ Siana ’ cup Louvre F 66 (I, Pettier, pi. 68): and the Boeotian kantharos, Harvard 
Studies^ 2, pp. 89-90.2^ 

Exekias 

Louvre F 54, from Etruria. WV. 1888, pi. 5, 2, whence H. p. 103. I, winged female 
(Nike?). A-B, each, fawn. A, Ex<T£Kias : ii£TTOT£a[6]v : 6u[:]. B, Ex^exias : MSTToieaeT : su : 
The foot is alien and comes from a ‘ Siana ’ cup. 

Hermogexes 

Formerly in the Canino collection, from Vulci. I, two runners. A-B, each, two 
lions. I, Auaov, Ooivixs, hoSoiaoe. A, h[£ppo]yev6seTroiea6V. B, [h£p]po[y£V£S6]Troie[aev]. 

‘ Myspios ’ 

Formerly in De Witte’s collection; from Capua. I, winged female (Nike?). A^ 
rider; B, the like. On A, puctttio^ ; e-rroiEaEv. On B, iJiuaTnosTroiEcrEv. The name is fishy: 
but see Kretschmer, p. 74, note 6. 

Xenokles 

Formerly in the Hope collection, from Vulci. Raoul-Rochette, pi. 49, i ; A only, H. 
p. 431. I, Judgment of Paris. A, Achilles pursuing Troilos. B, Herakles and Cerberus. 
Sphinxes instead of palmettos. A-B, each, KaEvoKAESEiroiEaev (at least RR. gives the 
first letter as kappa) . In the picture on A, AyiAevs. 

London B 425, from Vulci. Panofka, Blacas, pL 19 ; EL i, pi. 24; H. p. 421 ; CF, pi. 
13, i; A, Schweitzer, Herakles, fig. 28. I, winged female (Nike?), A, between winged 
horses, Zeus, Poseidon and (Hades?). B, Dionysos with (Ariadne?), Hermes, and a 
woman. A-B, each, XctevokAes : ErroiEaEv. The foot is alien, the description in the 
catalogue fantastic. For I cf perhaps the cup-fragment Acropolis 1787 (Graef, pi. 87). 

Baltimore, Prof. D. M. Robinson, fz'om Chiusi. H. pp. 410-1, and p. 413 below. I, 
youth riding hippalec try-on. A, siren between swans, B, swan between sirens. A, 
[XctevoJkAes : £TToi£a£v. On B, part of the ettoiectev seems from the reproduction to remain. 

Berlin 1770, from Cervetri? Gerhard, Trinksch, pi. i, 5-6, whence H. p. 413, above. 
I, youth riding hippalectiy^on. A, swan between sirens. B, fawn between lionesses. A— 
B, each, XaEvoKAEs : EiroiEaEv. 

Boston 95. 18, from Cervetri. Burl. Cat. 1888, pi. 2, 2; H. p. 417; A, Baur, CentaurSy 

pi. 2, 3, and, here, fig. 13; the shape, Caskey, Geometry, p. 174. I, sphinx. A, fight 

between two centaurs. B, lioness and fawn. A-B, each, XctevokAe? : ETioiEaEv. For A cf. 
Carlsruhe 259b 1 see p. 1 80 : . 

I add the few unsigned cups of this group : — ^ 

Tarcpiinia RC. 4194, from Tarquinia. Mon. Inst. 1 1, pi. 41 : I, phot. Brogi, and, new, 
here fig. 14. L Herakles and Triton: in a zone round this, Nereids dancing in a ring: 
then black. ^V-B, each, chariot, between two columns. Sphinxes instead of palmettes. 
A-B, each, xaip^Kai-rriEiEu. The foot is alien and was part of an early rf cup Wpe A. A 
large and excellent piece. 

Berlin 1773, from Etruria. I, man courting youth. A-B, each, Nike. Meaningless 
inscriptions. Palmettes. Another excellent cup. 

I take what li vvruten on the Louvre cup to be adjective from fopylvos. I punctuate after eiui ; other- 

for kqAov fcipi, t6 ttottipiov k3A(ov) : Potticr takes it wise Rolfe (//izn’. II, p. 90} and Bechtel (Gr. DwL i, 

otherwise, Cat. p. 743. 1 hcinscr, on the Boeotian vase p. 109), A rude iambic trimeter, with hiatus at the 
reads rop>'iviosEtiioKoiToAosKaAosxa[A'Jo., i.e. fopyivios caesura, 
gitii, 6kotvAos KaAos xaAos 'or KaAo; K3A0O . Possessive 
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Cambridge 68, from Vulci. I, E. Gardner, pi. 24; CF. pi. 20, i ; I, Schaal, Sf, fig. 
55. I, rider. A-B, each, animals : A, lion and lioness attacking a bull, between a lioness 
and a lion; B, bulls. A, • xaieiev. B, ^ - The pictures on A and B 

are unusually extensive: see p. 168. For the line-border on I see note 14. See alsop. 168. 

Carlsruhe 2596, from Orvieto. I, AA, 1890, p. 2, no. i : A, Baur, Centaurs, pi. i, 24 
and Welter, Karlsr. pi. 4, 10. I, winged Artemis with lions. A, two centaurs fighting; 
B, cock-fight. A, • E, subject of A cf. the Boston 

Xenokles cup 95. 18, and for the idea see BSR. 1 1, p. 2. For the palmettes see note ii. 

Munich 2171 (J. 20), from Vulci. I, man running. A-B, each, panther. Mock 
inscriptions. No relief lines in the tongue-border on I. Small. Recalls some Siana cups. 

I suppose it is possible that fragments of a large lip-cup in Athens may 
belong to this class. 

Athens Acr. 1609, from Athens. Part, Graef, pi. 82. Inside, part of a border 
(tongues plus dot-band) remains. Outside, there is no trace of pictures on the lip, but not 
much of it remains. In the handle-zone, riders : but one at least ol them seems, from 
Graef's description, to have been next the handle : and it may be that the horsemen were 
not in Indian file, but took the place of handle-palmettes, as animals do elsewhere (see 
p. 169). 

The st\de of the Athens fragments connects them with the Cambridge cup 68 (above, 
p. 178) and with the plaque Acropolis 2526 (Graef and Langlotz, pi. 104).“^ 


Lip-cups (5) without figure-decoration [LP], 

Archenedes (’ApxGvri6T]s) 

London 1919. 6-20. 2, from Italy. H. p. 54; CV. pi. 12, 7. Apx 6 vei 5 esp£. 

Ergoteles son of Nearchos 

Berlin 1758, from Etruria. H. p. 80. EpyoTEAsseTroieCTevhoveapxo- 

Exekias 

Munich 2125 (J. 25). IFF. i888, pi. 7, 2 = H. p. 97. A, B, 

XCJEKias : ETToiEv. The inscriptions have not been given correctly hitherto : they are both 
complete. 

Glaukytes 

Berlin 1761, H. p. 113, A, AAocuKUTeseTroieCTsv, B, AAauKUESETroiEcruev. 

Hermogenes 

Louvre F 88. H. p. 134; phot. Giraudon 17070, 2. hepiioyEVEseTroiso-ev. 

Roman market (recently). hepaoyev£seTroi£aev. Palmettes. 

Ne ANDROS 

Corinth, from Corinth. AJA. 1929, p. 536. A, NEovSpospETTOieCTev. B, Nea 5 poseTroi 6 a 6 v. 

Tleson son of Nearchos 

Bonn (H. p. 368). Boston 92. 2655 (H, p. 369; Caskey, Geometry, p. 172, below). 
Brussels R 385B (H. p. 374; CF. pi. 2, 9). Brussels R 385C (H. p. 375; CF. pi. 2, 6). 
Dresden ZV 2714 (from Tarquinia, ex Leipsic, see JdL ii, p. 182, no. 18, and AA. 1925, 
p. 1 10, no. 20). Florence. Heidelberg S 29 and S 30, frr., presumably from a single cup. 
Leipsic T 52, from Italy (H. p. 382). London B 41 1, from Camiros (H. p. 385; CF. pi. 


-- I seize the opportunity of apolo^iMrig for saying put together wrongly, 
49, p. 263) that the plaque-fragments were 
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14, 4). Munich 2127 (J. 17: H. p. 388). Munich 2126 (J. 19: H.p. 389). Naples 2528, 
from Etruria (^H. p. 393). Naples Stg. 271 (H. p. 395). Orvieto, Civico^ from Orvieto. 
Syracuse 43985, from Gela. Taranto, from Taranto {NSc. 1903, p. 205 = H. p. 402). 
Vatican 322 (H. p. 401 ; Albizzati, pi. 34 : the foot alien). Villa Giulia 50654 (H. p. 400; 
Mingazzini, pi. 92, 3 : no final v on B). 


Xexokles 

Orvieto, Conte Faina, 90, from Orvieto. A, H. p. 425. A, XctevokAes : e-rroiEaEv. B, 
. . , kXes : ETrotEa£[v] . 

Orvieto, Conte Faina, 91, from Orvieto. A, H. p. 426. A, XaEvo[KA]es : 6[7roi]£aev. 
B, XaEvo . . . (unless this fragment belongs to the last cup?). 

New York 06. 1021. 155. Sambon, Canessa, pi. 17, 215; B, H. p. 424, A, Xa£[voKA£]s: 
ETioiEs. B, xeo^voiKseTTO. I take this to be the same as CoIL d^ant. [Bourguignon] ii~i^ maiy 
190^, p. 22, no. 75, from Orvieto. 

Vienna, Ocst. Mus. 278, from Cervetri. Masner, pi. 5; H. p. 429. A, XaEvoKAss. 

B, ETTOIECJEV. 


Most lip-cups belong to one or other of these four groups : but there are 
three other t^'pes of decoration. 


Lip-ciips (s) with ivy on the lip. 

Like (6), except that the lip outside, instead of being plain, bears an 
i\y-\vreath which runs right round the vase. 


HeRMO GENES 

Munich 2153 (J. 29). H. p. 128. Each, hEpp.oyEVEseTroiEO’Ev. 

London B 413. H. p. 126; CF. pLi4, 7. A, hEpnoyEVEcrETroiECTevEpiE. B, h£p^oy£V£s[eT^o]lE- 
a£v. It is not quite certain that the foot belongs. 

Leipsic T 434, fr., from Tarquinia. H. p, 124. A, hEppioyevesETroiEaEv. 

The other cups of the same type are these : — ■ 

Wurzburg i6i. Nonsense inscrr. (see V. Poland, p. 4). Palmettes. 

Florence, four fragments. Palmettes. 

Cups with floral ornament on the lip are common in the ^ Siana ’ 
group. 

I append the description of a unique cup which combines lip-ivy with 
an inside picture. 


Northwick Park, Capt. E. G. Spencer-Churchill. 

I, gorgon. A-B: on the lip, ivy, with red and white details; in the handle-zone, 
between the usual palmettes, + AlPHNKA!nPloMHN. The foot is of ordinary shape, but 
has lines on the underside, a red, three black, a red. The tongue-border on I has a dot- 
band on either side of it, as in the Louvre Neandros cup (see note 14). This border, and the 
underside of the foot, connect the cup with the Gordion cups (see p. 185). The same 
inscription recurs on a band-cup in Copenhagen (CF. pi. 117, 5), where Blinkenberg and 
Johansen consider it to be for yccipe Kai Tipico ijie. This is confirmed by the xaipeKaiTrpiotie 
on a band-cup in the Louvre, from Elaius, and on a fragment of a little-master cup in 
Florence. 
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Lip-cups (3) with figure-decoration outside in the handle-zone. 

Like (a) 5 except that the figures are in the handle-zone and not on the 
lip: a transference of the band-cup principle to the lip-cup. There are 
half a dozen examples, none signed. 

Munich 2169 (J. 706). A-B, each, Herakles and Nessos. 

Rhodes 11822, from lalysos. Jacopi, Jalisso^ p. 231. A-B, each, warrior setting out. 

Taranto, from Taranto. A--B, each, rider between youths. 

Cambridge 66, from Vulci. E. Gardner, pi. 22 ; CF. pi. 19, 4. A-B, each, two cocks. 

Munich 2168 (J. 15). A— B, each, in outline, a cock. 

Munich 2170 (J. 595). A— B, each, komos (youths and naked women dancing). 

In the first three there is a mock inscription on each side of the figures. 
The pictures are brief; except in the last, which has thirteen figures on each 
side, and the picture reaches from handle to handle, just as in the majority 
of band-cups. 


Lip-cups (ri) with figure-decoration outside^ both on the lip^ and in the handle-zone. 

I know only one : for I do not count the cups in which animals take 
the place of the handle-palmettes (see p. 169). 

Berlin inv. 4495, from Capua, Coll, d^ant. 11-14 mai igoj, p. 21. A-B, each, on the 
lip, a lion (not a monkey as the catalogue and Hoppin say) ; in the handle-zone, A, a male 
head in outline ; B, remains of a head (for I suppose most of the head on B to be modern, 
although I have no note of B) . Palmettes in the usual place. The foot seemed to me alien. 


Signed fragments of lip-cups. 

The following signed fragments are from lip-cups ; but it is uncertain 
to which group the cups belonged. 

Anakles 

Florence. The inscr., Boll, d'arte^ 1926, fig. 15, i, above. I, part of the tongue- 
border is preserved. Outside, between the handle-roots, downwards, AvaxAes. What 
remains of the outside (part of the lip and of the handle-zone) is plain, but I do not remem- 
ber if it is enough to show that there was no figure decoration. 

Leipsic, from Cervetri. There was probably no decoration outside. A, AvaK[A£s] : 
|ji[eTroieaEv] . B, AvaxAps . . .]. Largish letters. 


Erg[oteles?] or Erg[otimos?] 

Oxford, from Naucratis. BSA. 5, pi. 4, 50^. On I, part of the tongue-border remains : 
no relief-lines. A, . . . spy . . . Not in Cambridge, as H. (p. 82). Not from the same 
cup as BSA. 5, pi. 4, ^oa (see p. 192). Probably from a lip-cup, since decorated inside. 

Exekias 

Civitavecchia, There were no pictures outside. A, Eyc^exias : erroies (complete, cf, 
the Munich Exekias cup 2125, and the New York Xenokles). B, EycreKi . . . . 
Palmettes. 

J.H.S. VOL. LII, 
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Hermogenes 

Florence. BolL d'arte^ Nov. 1928, fig. 14, 2. There were no pictures outside. 
h8piioysv6S6Trois[aev]. Palmettes. 

Florence. There were probably no pictures outside, hep^ioyevess .... Palmettes. 

SONDROS 

Villa Giulia, fr. Fig. 15, 2. lovSpo? : ps . . . Four-stroke sigma. Just enough 
of the lip inside remains to show that it was sharply offset : so the cup was not a band- 
cup, but either a lip-cup, or, possibly, a Gordion cup (see p, 185). 

Tleson son of Nearghos 

Florence. Probably no pictures outside, TA6o-ovho[ve]apxo£Troi6CTev. Palmettes. 
Brunswick. TAeao[v . . . ]isaev. 

Heidelberg S 28. No pictures outside. Palmettes. 

Heidelberg. . . . osTroigae. 



Fig. 15.— Fragments of two cups, signed Sondros, in the Villa Giulia. 


Xenokles 

Orvieto, Civico, fr., from Orvieto. Part of a picture-border on I remains (lines), 
but of any outside decoration nothing, A, [XJaevoKAes reiroisaev. 

Orvieto, Civico, fr., from Orvieto. A, part of an animal group remains : — the upper 
part of the left-hand figure, a siren ; and a wing of the middle figure, a bird, no doubt 
a swan. XcjevoKAes : e'n:o!£[aev], very hasty, and the interpoints reduced to a stroke. I 
thought this was not from the same cup as the last. The fragment is described, though 
not quite accurately, by Poliak in AEM, 1895, p. 15, whence H. p. 427. 

. . . KLES 

Florence. I, rider. On A, in large letters, . . . kAssettoi .... The lip is lost; the ' 
foot IS of ordinary shape, but the underside is decorated with lines— one, three, and one 
(see note 8). Round I, the usual tongue-border (with relief-lines). Probably from a lip- 
cup, since decorated inside. 

Andrias ? 

Naples, from Cumae, A Ion Ant. 22, p. 494 ? A, lion or lioness, and AvSpias .... 
The chances are that this is part of a signature : but it may be a love-name. 


Variant of the lip-cup. 

One small lip-cup differs from others in the foot, which approximates 
to that of the cup type A. 

Louvre A 242, from Cyprus. Pettier, pi. 9. A, archer. B, sphinx. Archers are 
rare on lip-cups : another on a pretty lip-cup in Angers [RA. 1923, i, p, 51 : A, an archer 
with a battle-axe rushing at B, a wounded griffin: an unusually early grypomachy). 
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Group of the Athens Exekias 

In this very small group, the cup except the foot is in the main a normal 
lip-cup, but the foot is short and flaring as in the Siana and Komast groups. 
The decoration is as in the lip-cup class 6. 

A kind of modernisation of the Siana cup. 

Hermogenes 

London B 412, from Vulci. H. p. 125; CV. pi. 14, 8. A-B, each, hepidoyEVEseiroiEaev. 
The flat of the foot is reserved, the inside of the stem black ; a spike from the underside 
of the bowl. The palmettes particularly delicate. 

Exekias 

Athens 1104 (CG. 692). Benndorf, pi. 30, ii ; Heydemann, GV. pi. 10, 7; WV. 
1888, pL 7, 3 — H. p. 91. A, (the alpha hitherto given after the first 

letter is a blot). B, eveoivoioiev. The flat of the jfoot has three lines on it, the inside of the 
stem is black, there is no spike. 

With these we may group an unsigned cup, although the proportions are 
somewhat different, and there is a picture inside. 

New York, Mr. Albert Gallatin. I, sphinx. A, KocAicn'£9apO£vov (= KaAAiorri 9ap0£vcov, 

see AJfA. 1927, p. 346). B, k The border inside is a combination of dot- 

bands and lines. 


Gordion gups 

This small but attractive group, so called because the chief piece was 
found at Gordion in Phrygia, has already been treated by Payne and myself 
{JHS. 49, pp. 265-7). It is not a perfectly homogeneous group, for no two 
members of it are quite alike. The prime characteristic is the lip, which is 
marked clearly off (as in the lip-cup), but painted black (as in the band- 
cup). There is a black line near the top of the handle-zone (as in the lip- 
cup), and usually another near the bottom of it. Sometimes there is a 
reserved line on the inside of the lip, some way down; as in the Droop 
cup.^^ The interior pattern, whenever it is preserved, is a band of tongues 
with a dot-band on each side of it : which is very rare in the lip-cup (see 
p. 169), though not in the Siana cup. The underside of the foot is usually 
decorated with lines; as in one or two lip-cups (see note 8). The foot is 
sometimes of Siana-cup type, sometimes between that and the normal 
little-master type. 

These are all early cups ; and some at least of them seem to belong to a 
time when the canonical lip-cup and band-cup were not yet firmly estab- 
lished. 

Ergotimos and Kleitias 

Berlin, from Gordion. G. and A. Korte, Gordion, pi. 7 and p. 41 ; H, p. 149; Pfuhl, 
figs. 213-4. I, three dolphins and a fish. A, EpyoTpirosiJLeTTOijEaEv. B, [KAiTjias : peypacpasv. 


See Ure in JHS. 52, p. 55. 

For the spelling, see Richter in Bull. Meir. 1931, 


p. 290. 
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The foot is of Siana type. On the underside of it, five lines a red, three a black, 
red. The lip convex.-^ Horizontal handle-palmettes. A black line near the top of the 
handle-zone and another near the bottom. ^ 

London B 6oi. 5. 3 and B 601. 4. i and 2, frr., from Naucratis. JHS. 49, pi. 17, 
figs. 14. 16. and 13. 'The three fragments probably came from a single cup. A, [E]pyoTi- 
Mose[TTo]!ecTev. B, [KAiTiJag : £ypa9cj£v. A black line on the handle-zone above, and 
another below. 

LondonB 601. 4. 3, fr., from Naucratis. JHS. 4 g,p\. 17, 12. B, [KAiTjras : £[ypa9a£vj. 

A black line on the handle-zone below (above, lost). The fragment London B 601, 10, 
as is noted in JHS, 49, p. 266, is in the same style as this cup and the last, and may 
belong to one of them : . . . ikc, and a palmette. 

SOKLES 

Madrid 10947 (L. 56), from Vulci. A, Leroux, pi. 4 = H. p. 331 ; CV. pi. i, i. I, 
Herakles and the Lion. A-B, each, loKAe^sTroiEo-ev. A black line on the handle-zone, 
above. I have no information about the underside of the foot. 

SONDROS 

London B 601. 6. i and 4 and 5, three frr., from Naucratis. JHS. 49, pi. 17, figs. 22, 
18, and 19. Probably from a single cup. ZovSpos : e , Zov[6pos . . . ], 

[£]Troig[ . . . ]. A black line on the handle-zone above, another below. 

LondonB 60 1. 6. 2-3, two frr., from Naucratis. JHS. 49, pi. 17, figs. 17 and 15. May 
be from a single cup. Zov5[po5 . - . and [ . . eJiroiEorev. A black line on the handle- 
zone below (above, lost) . 

London B601. 6. 6, fr., from Naucratis. JHS. 49, pi. 17, fig. ii. [I]ov 5 p[os . . . ]. 
A black line on the handle-zone above. B 601. 5. i {ibid. fig. 21) may belong 
(Iov[6pos ...]). 

Tleson son of Nearchos 

Leipsic, fr., from Orvdeto. H. p. 383 [TjAeo-ov . . : The sharp offset of the lip 
inside (verified by Dr. Heidenreich), and the black line near the top of the handle-zone, 
show that the cup belonged to this group. 

The rest are unsigned. 

Berlin, inv. 4605. Korte, Gordion, pi. 8 and p. 142. I, rider. The foot is of nearly 
the same shape as in the Berlin dolphin cup, and the underside of it is the same. The 
tongues on I have no relief-line. The lip is convex (see note 25). A black line on the 
handle-zone, above, and another below : but there is no inscription ; and the lip is reserved, 
not black. 

Vatican 318, from Vulci. Ahs. Greg, ii, pi. 64, 3; Albizzati, pi. 34. I, cock. Foot 
as in the last. A black line on the handle-zone, above, and another below. 

Louvre F 98. No figure-decoration. Inside, a reserved disc, repainted. On A and 
B, unmeaning inserr. (see JHS. 49, p. 266) . The foot probably belongs : it is a little short. 
A black line on the handle-zone, above. 

I add here a cup which approximates to the ordinary lip-cup. The lip 
is black, and the stem a trifle short : but the underside of the foot is plain, 
there are no black lines on the handle-zone, and the pattern inside is 
normal. 

Archikles 

London B 418, from Vulci. Panofka, Blacas, pi. 16, 2 ; new, H. p. 59; CV. pi. 15, 9. 
I, rider. A, ApxiKAeseTro[ie]a£v. B, ApyKAesEiroiEaev. Large letters. Solid palmettes. The 
boy seems to be kicking his horse to make it go. No relief-line in the tongue-pattern. 


For the convex lip, rare in Attic, see JHS. 49, and 5843. It is common in Corinthian, Laconian, 
p. 259, and add two Siana cups in Taranto, 5829 Ionian. 
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Band-cups 

The lip is black. The decoration is in the handle-zone, and usually 
fills it. There is seldom a picture inside. 

The commonest and most characteristic decoration is a many-figured 
picture running from handle to handle (BO). The figures are sometimes 
closely packed, sometimes spread out.^® 

A few of these have a picture inside as well as outside (BIO) : perhaps 
a transference from the lip-cup. 

In a group of small cups, floral pattern is substituted for figure-scenes : 

^ floral band-cups.’ 

Much less common than many-figured decoration is a brief picture of 
the same kind as in the lip-cup (but of course in the handle-zone) (BOB) . 
This may be thought of as a transference from the lip-cup. 

Sometimes the picture is between ' brief ’ and ‘ many-figured ’ : but it 
is nearly always definitely one or the other. 

Some band-cups have no figure-decoration — only an inscription 
betw een handle-palmettes (BP) : as in lip-cups of the LP class. 

In a small class of band-cups the exterior is painted black except for a 
small rectangle on the level of the handles, winch contains the picture. 

' Patch band-cups ’ : another attempt, perhaps, to adapt the lip-cup ' brief’ 
picture to the band-cup. 

Lastly, a special class of band-cups, ' Cassel cups,’ mostly small, adopts 
a quite different sort of decoration. 

Band-cups with full decoration outside (-60)- 

These are very numerous, but few of them are signed. 

Archikles and Glaukytes 

Munich 2243 (J. 333)5 from Vulci. Morilnst, 4, pL 59; WV. 1889, pi. 2 = H. pp. 
60-1; new, FR. pi. 153, i, and iii, p. 219; A, Schaal, Sf fig. 34. A, the Calydonian 
Boar; B, Theseus and the Minotaur. At the handles, sphinxes. At one handle, 
AKcxukutbs I iJiHTToiecyev. At the other, ApyiKAes | ETroieaev. 

Glaukytes 

London B 400, from Vulci. AT. 1889, pi. 2, i = H. p. 1 15 ; A, Pfuhl, fig. 251 ; CV, 
pi. 18, I. Fight (with chariots). At one handle, AAoojkutes | eTroieaEv. At the other, 
hiTTOKpiTOs I kocAiotoj. The foot does not certainly belong. 


Good examples of both in the London Corpus. 
LomTe F Bi (phot. Giraudon 16750, 2: frontal 
chariot, with riders and others) has large Iiandle- 
palmettes set horizontally with ivy-leaves or palmet- 
tines springing from the back of the inner volutes; 
and so has a band-cup of the ‘ brief ’ class in Carls- 
ruhe (2597: Welter, pL 4, 1 1 : frontal chariot) which 
is in the same style. This type of palmette is known 
from Droop cups (Athens 12281, JHS. 52, pi. 3, 96; 
fr. in Florence), fioni a cup of * Chalcidismg ' shape 
[CV. Scheurleer, III, He, pi. 2, i), from a class of 
kotylai (Ure, Sixth, pp. 58 and 61 and pi. 17: add 


Toronto 344, Robinson, pi. 52), and as Ure points 
out, from two Nicosthenic neck-amphorae (Torlonia, 
H. p. 271 ; Vatican, H. p. 275). The same kind of 
palmette, but without the leaflets, appears on band- 
cups in the Villa Giuha (CU. pi. 27, 4 and pi. 28) 
and in Florence (Minotaur ) : compare a kotyle in the 
A ilia Giulia (Mingazzini, pi. 88, 7-8) and cups of 
eye-cup shape in London (64, 10-7. 167) and Rhodes 
(Jacopi, p. 245). Acropolis 1629 (Graef, pi. 

84} gives a late version of the normal palmette ; and 
the style of the figures is late (see p. 188;. 
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Kaulos and Sakonides 

Taranto, from Leporano (near Taranto). J^Sc. 1903, pp. 34-7 = H. p. 323. ‘ On 

each side a zone of figures the meaning of which cannot be deciphered ’ (H.). There is no 
difficulty if it be realised that there are three scenes, not one, on each half of the cup. A 
king seated, his wife behind him, a winged woman approaching him: probably Zeus, 
Hera, Nike. Besides the main trio, there are three attendant figures on A, and one on B. 
To the left of each central group, a rider attended. To the right of it, the like. At one 
handle, KocuAog | eiroisaev. At the other, SaKoviSss | 6ypa9cr£v, 

Animal decoration is common, although it does not occur on the signed 
cups. And decoration part animal part human : a siren flanked by youths, 
a maenad by cocks and swans. 

The handle-palmettes are of the same type as in the lip-cup : with a 
few exceptions. Animals (nearly always sphinxes) are sometimes substi- 
tuted for the handle-palmettes — much more readily than in the lip-cup.^^ 

Two very late band-cups are Acropolis 1629 (Graef, pi. 84) and 1633 
{ib. pi. 82). 1629 recalls the later phase of the late black-figure neck- 

amphora, and cannot be far from the end of the century.-® 1633 resembles 
the work of the Menon painter. Both are, of course, mere fragments, and 
may, I suppose, have had pictures inside as well as out. 

There are good band-cups, and of the unsigned I should like to mention 
the dionysiac in New York (a detail, ABS. pi. 1,3; another, here Fig. 20) ; 
but the level is not so high as in the lip-cup. 


Band-cups with pictures inside as well as outside [BIO], 

There arc half a dozen of these, all large, some huge. The decoration is 
elaborate in other respects. In three of them, the underside of the foot is 
decorated ; once with ivy,^^ twice with figures. One of them has rays at 
the base — common in other forms of cup, foreign to the little-master cup. 
Another is one of the few cups with rays on the upper half of the stem.^^ 
Two have a zone of warships round the edge inside : this also a loan from the 
new type of cup. 

The first two cups in the list are early : the others, as the drapery shows, 
late. Berlin 1800 must have been painted about 520 b.c. 

Berlin 17995 horn Vulci. Gerhard, AV. pi. 61-2, I, frontal chariot: in the exergue, 
hound pursuing hare. A-B, each, Herakles and Kyknos? At one handle, hiTTOKpiTosj 
KaAicrros. The other handle-space is lost. The foot is alien. 

^Munich 2240 (J. 881), from Vulci. I, Baur, Centaurs, pi. 8. I, Herakles and Nessos. 
B(a) chariots, [b) Chariot and horsemen. 

Munich 2238 (J. 418), from Vulci. I, Greek and Amazon (much repainted). A, 


See p. 169, The handle-sphinxes are sometimes 
‘ taken seriously ' : on a cup in the \hlla Giulia 
(Mingazzini, pi. 91, 5 and pi. 93, 2-3) they are 
attacked by youths. 

On the palmettes see note 26. 

Cf. the Droop cup Toronto 289 (Robinson, pi. 
29; JHS. 52, p. 6G), and an eye-cup-foot in London. 

The others are Munich 2107; Munich 2089; 
London B 42G (CL. pL 21) ; Munich 2244 {JHS. 52, 


pi. 4). The first two are variants of the eye-cup; 
the third is a huge eye-cup by the Lysippides painter ; 
the fourth is an abnormally large and elaborate 
Droop cup. If the reproduction in Moninst. (9, pi. 
1 3) is to be trusted, a giant band-cup represented in 
the Tomba dei Vasi Dipinti at Tarquinia has rays 
on the lower part of the stem : but the painting is 
damaged and fragmentary (Weege, pi. 68). 
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fight. B, three youths and a man mounting chariots. On the underside of the foot, two 
men dancing at a tripod. Very large. 

Villa Giulia 50712 (M. 610). Mingazzini, pi. 91, 12, pi. 92, 8, pi. 97, 5, and pi. 
95, 1—4. I, fight. A, three scenes: middle scene, fight; left-hand scene, departure — a 
man mounting his chariot; right-hand scene, the like. B, the like. On the underside of 
the foot, ivy. Very large (dm. 38 cm.). 

Berlin 1800, from Vulci. I, fight. Round the edge of the cup, warships. A, three 
scenes : middle scene, Herakles and the Lion ; left-hand scene, departure — a man mount- 
ing his chariot ; right-hand scene, the like. B, fight. On the underside of the foot, fore- 
parts of animals — two lions, two horses On the upper half of the stem, rays. A monster 
cup (dm. 43 cm.). 

Louvre F 145, from Etruria. I, Pottier, pi. 75. Poseidon riding a sea-horse. Round 
the edge of the cup, warships. A—B, chariots. Much restored. 

That the inside-picture in these cups is a loan from the lip-cup is sug- 
gested by the extreme rarity of band-cups with picture inside only. There 
is one in Taranto (I, rider: outside, the handle-zone void), and even that 
is not quite normal in shape, the foot being shortish. 


Small band-cups with floral decoration outside [^floral band-cups ’). 

Examples: Berlin 2041 (ivy). Cassel? (Boehlau, Mekr. pi. 8, 20: ivy, different). 
Munich 2252 (double floral pattern). Thebes ('EcpriiJi. 1915, p. 120, fig. 10). Munich 
2250, Munich 2251 (single floral pattern: cf. the Nicosthenic neck-amphorae H. pp. 
195, 241, 249, 266, 273, and Acropolis, Graef pi. 55, 831). See also Ure in "Ecpriii. 1915, 
p. 1 19, G 2, and Mingazzini, Castellani, pi. 92, 4 and 9 and p. 331. 


Band-cups with brief pictures outside [BOB), 

These are not very numerous. Transference, as was noted above, of 
the lip-cup principle to the band-cup. Most of them have handle-palmettes, 
and inscriptions. The inscription is in the same zone as the picture; half 
to left, half to right of the picture. The proportion of signed pieces is 
unusually high. 

Hermogenes 

The signature is hEppoyeves eTroieCTeveiJLE, except in the Oxford cup, which has 
hsptJloyEves eiroiECTev, and on B of Castle Ashby, which has e'rroieaevEiJip] ETroisaEVEiJiE. 

Cambridge 63, from Vulci. E. Gardner, pi. 23 — H. p. 122 ; CF. pi. 19, i, and pi. 
20, 5. A~B, each, warrior and his chariot. 

Florence 70996, from Vulci. H. p. 123. The same subject. 

Munich 2332 (J. 1082), from Vulci. 1885, pi. 16, 2; H. p. 130. The same 

subject. 

Castle Ashby. H. p. 120. The same subject. 

Oxford 231, from Bolsena. Burl, Cat. 1888, pi. 2, 4; P. Gardner, p. 14; H. p. 131 ; 
A, AM. 41, p. 222. A-B, each, warrior mounting chariot. 

Thrax 

Taranto, from Leporano (near Taranto). JVSc. 1903, pp. 36-8; H. p. 356. A-B, 
each, warrior and his chariot. A, Gpaiys eiroiEaEv. B, the same, but the first letter is a 
phi. 

Hischylos 

Civitavecchia 1524, from Etruria. A-B, each, galloping chariot. A, hicryvAos 

87T01ECTEV. B, hlCTx[u]AoS[Jie ETTOlSaEV. 


For the idea cf. the Acropolis dinos 606 (^Graef, pi. 32), 
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New York. Bull Metr. 25, p. 137, fig. 6. A-B, each, frontal chariot, with a youth on 
each side of it. hioxuAos s'rroieasv. The foot is modern. 

Anakles and Nikosthexes 

Berlin i8oi, from Orvieto. WV. 1889, pi. 7, 3 = H. p. 181 ; A, Pfuhl, fig. 250. A-B, 
each, Herakles and the Hydra. A, Ava[K]A£SPie sTtoieagvxaipe. B, N^90cTesv6s^e srroisaevxaipe. 
Not certain that the foot belongs. 

It is curious that out of the nine signed band-cups of this type, eight 
have chariot-scenes. It looks almost as if a chariot-scene was part of the 
original creation. Hermogenes has a claim to be considered the creator. 

Two of the unsigned have chariots, frontal: Villa Giulia 5199 { CV . 
pi. 26, 1-2), and Carlsruhe 2597 (Welter, pi. 4, ii). On the Carlsruhe 
cup, and its special palmettes, see note 26. Animals occur, although not 







Fig. 16. — Band-cup, signed Sokles, in Oxford, 1929.498, 


on the signed cups: examples, London B 394 (CV. pi. 15, 4, ram) and 
B 395 {CV. pi. 15, 2; dog, not fox: the signature of Priapos does not be- 
long, see below, p. 193), Louvre (ex coll. Messaksoudy : deer). In Munich 
2193 (J 700: stag), the handle-palmettes are replaced by panthers: cf. 
pp. 169, 188. 

A fragment in Athens would appear to be from a band-cup of this 
type. I have not seen it, and rely on Graef’s description. Two rare 
features : the drawing of the palmette is unusual; and w'hat remains of the 
interior, except the lip, is white. The chances are that the inscription is 
part of a signature ; but a love-name is also possible. 


From tip' cataloi^ue. 'I’ondito 285 (Forman, 319, discoloured in firing; that the ‘brown’ flesh was 
plate: Baur, Centaurs, \, p. 23; Robinson, pi. 28 and originolly black, and the ‘ red ’ beards, cloaks, etc., 
p. (bO uould appear to be another band-cup of originally red. 
peculiar technique. But I take it that it has been 
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Athens Acn 1742, from Athens. Graef, pi. 86. Outside, remains of a bird. Between 
palmette and bird, IpiiKpiov. 


Band-cups without figure-decoration {BP). 

This class corresponds to the lip-cups LP. The decoration consists of 
an inscription between handle-palmettes. 

Archekles 

London B 398, from Vulci. A, H. p. 57 ; A, CV. pi. 15, 10. A, ApxgkAss : piGTroiEapJv. 
B, ApxGK[A£]s[:[jieTroi]Ea6v. The foot may belong. 

Hermogenes 

Berlin 17793 from \"ulci. A, H. p. 118, A and B, each, hepiJioyEveseTroiEaEv. The foot 
modern. 

SOKLES 

Oxford 1929, 498, from Greece, A, Fig. 16. A and B, each, loKAESETroisaev. Dm, 167. 

Berlin 1781, fragment. A, ZoKAES£'n-[oi£(7£v]. Part of a band-cup, doubtless of just 
the same type as the last. 


Tleson son of Nearchos 

Florence, fragmentary. BolL d" Arie^ Nov. 1928, fig. 14, i. A, TAsaovhovEapxo- 
ETTOisaEv. Part of the reserved disc on I remains. 

Formerly in Har twig’s possession, fr. TAeaovhovEapxoETroiEaE ... I know this frag- 
ment from a drawing by Hartwig : it seems to be part of a band-cup. 

Xenokles 

Villa Giulia 50696 (M. 592). H. p. 428, below. Each, xo’gvokAes : EiroiEaEv. 

Louvre F 89, from Cervetri. H. p. 428, above. Phot. Giraudon 17070, i. Each, 
Xc^gvokAes : ettoieo-ev. 

Munich 2187 (J, 31). H. p. 422. Each, XctevokAes : ettotectev. 

Boston 99. 529. FI. p. 419; the shape, Caskey, Geometry, p. 419. Each, XasvoKAEs : 

ETTOlECJeV. 

Berlin 1778. H. p. 415. A, XctevokAes : ETroisaEV. B, XctevokAes : ETTOKAsaEv. 

Naples RG 114, from Cumae. H. p. 423. A, XaEVOKAESGTroiECTEv. B, Ix^^o^^^se'n’oiECJEv. 

Two of the unsigned specimens have a rather deeper bowl than usual, and a shorter, 
Siana-like stem: — Cab. Med. 316 [CV. pi. 47, i and 4;, and Syracuse {.XSc. 1893, p. 460). 


Patch band-cups (see p. 187). 

Berlin 1802, from Vulci. A-B, each, Ajax carrying the body of Achilles. 

Florence, from Chiusi. A-B, each, man courting boy. 

Rome, Marchesa Isabella Guglielmi di \"ulci: from Vulci. A-B, each, rider and 
two youths. 

Dresden, from Alexandria. Pagenstecher, Exp. Sieglin, ii, 3, pi. ii, 6. A-B, each, 
Nike. 


Cassel cups 

A class of small cups keeps the band-cup shape, but discards the band- 
cup type of decoration ; drops the use of black (with reserved belt) for the 
lower part of the bowl ; drops, ordinarily, the black lip ; covers lip and bowl 
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with bands of pattern, floral and other, occasionally varied, in the handle- 
zone, by little animals or people, done in silhouette ; welcomes the base- 
rays, shunned by true band-cup and lip-cup. To our list of Cassel cups in 
JHS. 49, p. 271, below, add five in Taranto (one with a cock, one with a 
sphinx), three in Syracuse, two in Rhodes (Jacopi, Jalisso^ p. 230, 2, and 
Camiros^ p, 81, fig. 60, 2), one each in Tarquinia, Gervetri, Bari, Rome 
(Conserv^atori), one in the Paris market (Mikas : deer between youths), one 
in Prof. D. S. Robertson’s possession at Cambridge, fragments in the 
Vatican, a fragment in Marseilles (Vasseur, pi. ii, 13). Our no. 3 is now 
published by Mngazzini {Castellani^ pi. 92, 5 and 10). See also von Merck- 
lin in RM. 38-9, pp. 73-4. 

Wurzburg 159 stands apart from the rest as an exceptionally large 
and elaborate piece. 


Fragments of little-master gups 

For the sake of completeness, I add certain signed fragments which were 
part of little-master cups, but what kind of little-master cup — lip-cup, band- 
cup, variant — the fragments do not tell. I put with them the Chiron cup, 
and a few fragments which I have not seen. 

Charitaios 

Louvre, fr. A, [Xap]iTa:os: [....]. 


Chiron 

Vatican. No figures. A-B, each, XipovsTroieaEV. I have not seen this cup, and it is 
said to have disappeared from the Vatican about 1880 (Albizzati, p. iii). It has been 
seen there, however, by Mr. Philippart (or he would not have recorded it in his Collections 
de ceramique grecque en Italie [1931], p. 23) : but I do not know whether before 1880 or since. 

Ergoteles son of Nearchos 

Florence market (Pacini), fragments. A-B, EpyoTpAes • • • ]? [ * • eTroieaJevhov- 
[eapxo], . . . sETTOiEaev . . . See Poliak in AEM. 16, pp. 250-1 : a ^ cup ’ in Pacini’s pos- 
session was made up of fragments from at least two cups, one with the signature of Ergo- 
teles, the other with that of Tleson, Hoppin’s account (pp. 80 and 380) is garbled. 

Eucheiros son of Ergotimos 

Formerly in Sarteano, Lunghini collection. ‘ Fragmentary cup without figures.’ 
A, . . . oTiuoh . . . B, xctipEKOfi'RiE • • • (Brunn, KG. p. 681). 

London, 1900. 2-14. 4; from Naucratis. BSA. 5, pi. 4, 40A; JHS. 49, pi. 17, 20 
. . . pyoTi[^Ji . . .]. There seems to have been a black line at the top of the handle-zone, 
and I am inclined to think that the cup may have been a Gordion rather than a lip-cup, 
although the lettering is of the smaller, later type. I think a son of Ergotimos rather than 
he himself 

[?Nea]ndros (or Sondros?) 

Castle Ashby, fragment, [NeaJvSposeTTOiEaev. Or of course [Io]v6pos-. I never saw 
this in Castle Ashby. 

Vatican, fragment, . . . 5po . . . {i.e. [N£ccv]5po[s . . .] or pov]5po[5 . . .]. 

Nikosthenes 

Athens, Acr, 1748, from Athens. Graef, pi. 85. [NiKo]o-6eves£Tro[i6a8v], 

Athens, Acr. 1746, from Athens. Graef, pi. 86. [Nik]oct66V£s[ ....]. 
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Priapos 

London, tvvo fragments, now let into the alien cup B 395. TTpionros and Erroieaev. 

SONDROS 

Villa Giulia, fr. 2ov[6pos . . Fig. 15, i. Mentioned in JHS, 49, p. 266. See 
also above, under Neandros. 

Taleides 

Leipsic, frr., from Cervetri. The inscriptions, H. p. 341, below. A, Ta[A8i5]es : nrrroi- 
€[cTev ; B, [TcAJeiSes : ^Ji[£Tr]oiEO‘£v : 


Tleson son of Nearchos 

New York, Mr. W. R. Hearst. No figure-decoration. 
Florence, frr. of a dozen signatures. 



Fig. 17. — Cup-handles, signed Thypheithides, in London. 

Formerly in the Florence market (Pacini), frr. (see Poliak in AEM, 16, pp. 250-1, and 
above, p. 192). 

Siena, Marchese Ghigi, frr. of two signatures. . . . ctovetto . . . and . . , 

(see Pellegrini in Stud, Mat. 2. p. 313). 

Villa Giulia, fr. with . . . yoB-noi . . . 

Once Toscanella, Valeri. 

Once in the Roman market (Campanari). 

T HYPHEITHIDES 

London. Fig. 17. A pair of handles. In the left-hand one a small part at the top 
is modern. Between the handle-roots, ETToisaev | 0u9£i 61685. The handles were applied 
by a restorer to the cup London E 4, but have now been removed. ‘ There is absolutely 
nothing to show whether Th. should be included among the black or the red figure masters ’ 
(H. p. 357). But first, no rf. cup has handles of this shape: they must have been part of 
a little-master cup — either a band-cup or a lip-cup. Secondly, the black below the handles 
has a straight upper edge, not a convex as in rf. cups. Thirdly, the position of the inscrip- 
tions has no exact analogy in red-figure, in black-figure many ; for signatures, Archikles- 
Glaukytes cup in Munich, Glaukytes cup in London, Kaulos-Sakonides cup in Taranto, 
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Anakies cup in Florence; for love-names, Glaukytes cup in London (Hippokritos), band- 
cup Berlin 1799 (Hippokritos: see p. 188), Basseggio cup Gerhard, AJ . pi. 190-1 
(Stroibos). 

The name is peculiar. According to Kretschmer (J aseninschriften^ p. 152) it is for 
‘ TucpetSiSriS. an unrecorded formation from Tu9obv and dSos ’ : one who looks like T)y)hon, 
then. This really seems to me rather improbable. I should prefer to think that 
0u9ei6i56s was for 0o9Eiei5£s = a 0 ouTr£i 6 i 5 ris standing to OsoTrsiefis as 0ouKu8i5r]s to 660Kv5f|s. 


II 

THE LITTLE-MASTERS 

Over 150 signed little-master cups have reached us whole or as frag- 
ments, and some 30 different signatures. The number of different signa- 
tures must have been much larger originally, for seven are known to us from 
one cup each.^^ Five of the 30 occur on other kinds of lip-cup as well; 
two on rf. cups in addition to bf ten on other kinds of bf. vase.^^ The 
verb is nearly always epoiesen. The only egrapsen-^vgw^x% are Kleitias and 
Sakonides. Kleitias’ egrapsen-^igriditvirc seems to be always coupled with the 
epoiesen-sigmXux^ of Ergotimos. Similarly Sakonides collaborated with 
Tlempolemos and with Kaulos (and, in a cup of another type, with 
Hischylos) . His lip-cup in Munich is the only little-master cup that has 
egrapsen w ithout an epoiesen. Twice w e End tw’^o different epoiesen-sigmXuxt^ 
on a single cup.^' 

We know^ the names of some five-and-fifty Attic black-figure artists 
in all : so that more than half are known from little-master cups and 
nearly half from little-master cups only. What is the reason for this 
preponderance ? 

Is it not that w hereas, in most sorts of vase, inscriptions are an inessential 
adjunct to the decoration, in the little-master cup, and especially in the lip- 
cup, they are an integral part of the total design ? What is the idea of lip- 
cup decoration? The inside plain or pictured; the outside adorned, on 
the lip with a brief picture, on the handle-zone with an inscription. Or I 
may dispense with pictures, and let my sole decoration be a line of WTiting on 
the handle-zone, perhaps with a palmette at each end. What shall I write? 
There arc three natural topics : — you, me, the cup. A greeting to you, the 
drinker—x^^P^ £0. A statement about myself and the cup — 

6 SeTva moiTiaev. Several cups have both sorts of inscription, one on each 
half, or together.^® 

These are the chief topics. Others are rare. ^ My father w^as so-and- 
so (the potter) ’ (Ergotimos, Nearchos, Eucheiros). ' So-and-so is beauti- 
ful ’ (Stroibos, Theognis, Lykis, Kallistanthe) . I may tire of inscriptions — 
I have w ritten and sTroiriaev and all that so often. I don’t care if I 


Ardxcncdt\s, Chiron, rpiianos, Kaulos, Mys- 
pios/ d'hrax, Thyphcithides. 

Ergotimos, I'xekias, Hischyhjs, Xikosthenes, 
bakonidt's. 

liiscliylos, Nikosthenes. U k'son 

Chantaios, Lrg<niinos, Exf.kuis, Hermugrnos, 


Kleitias, Nearchos, Nikosthenes, Priapos, Taleides, 
Xenoklcs. 

Archikles and Glaukytes. Anakies and Nikos- 
thenes. 

Munich Sakonides. London Phrynos. Berlin 
Anakles-Nikosthenes. 
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am spelling right or not. I don’t care if I write sense or nonsense. All that 
really matters is a line of letters between the handles. That I really ought 
to put, for it is part of the idea. 

There are fewer signatures on band-cups. In the band-cup, if decor- 
ated with a many-figured composition, an inscription is not called for, since 
the handle-zone, the home of the inscription, is full. If, however, a brief 
picture is preferred, the inscription goes very well left and right of it. And 
if there is no figure-decoration, the handle-zone is free for the inscription 
just as in the lip-cup. So it comes that three of our many-figured band-cups 
are signed ; nine of our band-cups, and eleven of our plain band-cups. 
If eleven plain are signed, and only three many-figured, it is not because 
the plain are, or were thought by the potter to be more subtly curved, 
more beautifully proportioned, or more happily decorated, than the many- 
figured : but because in the many-figured an inscription is not an essential 
part of the decoration, while in the plain it is ; and the most appropriate 
kinds of inscription are, first, a greeting to the drinker, and second, a state- 
ment about the potter and the pot. 

Three potters stand out among the thirty, for the number of their signed 
cups: Tleson with some 6o, Hermogenes with 20, Xenokles with 19. 
Then comes Taleides with 5. I treat these four first ; then Phrynos because 
of his excellence ; and the rest alphabetically. 

Tleson 

LO, 19. LI, 9. LP, 18. Lfr., I. 

GORD., I. 

BP, 2. 

Frr., ten or so. 

Total, 50 + 10. 

Tleson is in many respects the typical, the classic, little-master. Yet 
note that he did not practise all the sorts impartially. He loves the lip- 
cup; but for the band-cup he has no great liking. We have 46 hp-cups 
with his signature, and one band-cup, possibly two. The lip-cup numbers 
are so large that we may perhaps draw an inference : he produced, roughly 
speaking, one LP to each LO, and one LI to each two LO. In one of his 
LO, animals are substituted for the handle-palmettes : but the most 
elaborate kind of lip-cup, LIO, is not represented among extant Tleson 
cups. 

The form of signature is always TAeaovhovEapxosTroieasv. The only 
variation is ettoectev instead of ETroisaEv, on two or three cups. The pal- 
mettes have black petals and red heart, a common type.^^ The figures are 
scrupulously neat and fine; spirited, though without the fury of some 
artists. The Louvre rams, if I remember, fall below standard, and so does 
the damaged siren in London. Replicas are regular. 

Were all these cups decorated by a single hand ? That would be hard 
to prove : but where comparison is possible, there is likeness. The fowls 


More elaborate, the palmette forming part of is in different case, 
the picture on the goat cup in Castle Ashby : but that 
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go together; the goats; the swans; the sphinxes. We can take a step 
farther and link one kind of animal with another. Let us look at a band-cup 
in the Cabinet des Medailles (317: De Ridder, pi. 8, and p. 211; CF. 
pi. 47, 5-8). It is unsigned : but the cocks and hens are the exact counter- 
parts of the Tlesonian in Berlin, Castle Ashby, Munich. Now the other 
half of the Paris cup shows a stag between two sirens ; and the stag bears a 
real resemblance to the Tlesonian in Boston, while the sirens may be com- 
pared with the Tlesonian in Copenhagen. Another band-cup, in the Loeb 
collection (Sieveking, Sammlung Loeb^ Bronzen Terrakotten Vasen^ pL 43, i, 
and p. 55 : here, pi. IX), repeats, on one half, the cocks and hens of the Paris 
cup. On the other half, it has a goat between sirens: the sirens have 
recurved wings this time, which brings them into line with the sphinx of 
the Washington Tleson ; the goat is just like the Tlesonian goats in Boston 
and Castle Ashby. The cocks and hens on the two band-cups must be by 
the same hand as the Tlesonian cocks and hens ; the goat, the stag, the sirens 
as the Tlesonian goats, stags, sirens : and this suggests that the painter of the 
Tleson cups with cocks and hens is not different from those of the Tleson 
cups with goats, stags, sirens. 

To link the human representations with the animals is not so easy. 
But there is some likeness, in body and legs, between the Boston stag and the 
hound of the London hunter cup. The Herakles of the lost cup, as far as 
can be told from the drawings, goes well enough with the London hunter. 
To establish a definite connexion between these and the London satyrs is 
hardly possible without fresh evidence. The satyrs resemble those on the 
aryballos signed by Tleson’s father Nearchos ; not only in action and atti- 
tude, but in spite of the different proportions, in drawing, I fancy, as well. 

A beautiful hen in the Villa Giulia, on a fragment from the outside of a 
lip-cup, is perfectly Tlesonian, and the cup may have been signed. 

Away from little-master cups, Tleson is not traceable either by signature 
or by style. Except (can it be?) in the Boston cup, of the rare type with 
merrythought handles, which has amusing pictures of Circe on one side, 
and of Polyphemus on the other {AJA. 1913, pp. 2 and 4, and 1923, p. 427; 
A, Buschor, G'F. p. 128). 

A red-figured cup in Naples (2627: RM, 4, p. 164, whence H.i^. p. 
455) has an inscription beginning TAsaov and ending STroiEasv (facsimile, 
Heydemann, pi. 6 : H.\s version is inaccurate). This may be our Tleson : 
but it would not date him, as H. thinks, An the last part of the sixth 
century ’ : it would only show that he survived to that time. The picture 
on the Naples cup is an early work of Oltos {Att, V. p. 16, no. 61). 

Hermogenes 

LO, 5. LTO, I. LP, 2. L ivy, 3. L, fr. 2. 

L of special shape (group of Athens Exekias), i. 

BB, 5 . bp, I. 

His special favourites are the band-cup decorated lip-cupwise with a 
brief picture of a chariot outside (five) ; the lip-cup decorated with female 
heads in outline (four) ; and the lip-cup with ivy on the lip (three). No 
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other potter has left so many signed examples of the first two classes ; or any 
signed example at all of the third. 

The signature is sometimes hspaoyevss E-rroisasv, sometimes the same 
with £|is added. The rho has the form f) (which is also used by Sakonides). 
The palmettes vary : in several of his cups, the middle petal is red, the rest 
black ; in others, the petals are alternately black and red. 

The five BB go together, and four of them are replicas. The four head- 
cups go together : it is hard to compare the heads with the chariots of the 
BB ; but they show at least the same tartness and extreme vigour. Wrede 
notes {AM. 41, p. 361), in the Oxford cup, the contrast between the tiny 
scale of the drawing and the gigantic energy of the warrior mounting the 
chariot. 

On the two kotylai with this signature see below, p. 203. 

Xenokles 

LO, I. LI, I. LIO, 5. LOorLIO, I. LIorLIO, i. LP, 4. 

BP, 6. 

He likes the lip-cup with picture inside as well as out, and has left five 
signed specimens, whereas no other potter has left more than one. He also 
likes plain cups : we have ten — four lip and six band. 

The usual form of signature is XoevoKAss : s-rroieasv. The writing is 
hasty, with tendency to backhand and to rounded corners. The petals of 
the palmettes are sometimes black, sometimes alternately black and red. 
The pictures are evidently by one hand : the style is not lacking in vigour, 
but rapid and ragged, and the figures have a quaint, old-fashioned look. 
His gods are like gaffers and gammers. One of them has been chosen to 
adorn the cover of the British Corpus Vasorum. 

Xenokles has no real feeling for the little-master cup. Its terse and 
fastidious scheme of decoration is foreign to his nature. Of the various 
hp-cup types, he likes best, as we have seen, the richest : that in which the 
inside is decorated as well as the outside. Moreover, the single-figure 
exterior, regular in Tleson and Hermogenes, seemed meagre to Xenokles. 
Four of his cups have three animals on each half of the exterior ; a fourth 
cup a pair ; the London and Basseggio cups have mythological scenes of 
three, four, or five figures outside. The Basseggio cup has a crowded 
interior as well : four figures stuffed into the tondo, which they nearly burst. 

Late in life he was able to secure the collaboration of the filthy Kleiso- 
phos. The oinochoe Athens 1045 PWV. 1889, pi. i, 3; H. p. 145), which 
bears the signatures of both, has no kinship with the cups. 

I doubt if Tleson had a high opinion of Xenokles. But if we are 
tempted to disparage Xenokles, we need only turn to one of the neck- 
amphorae, or one of the kyathoi, signed Nikosthenes. 

Taleides 

LO, 4. I fr. 

Ordinary lip-cups decorated outside. 
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The signature varies : the commonest form is TaAsiSss : -n-oiecTEv. The 
palmettes are like Tleson’s — -nothing unusual. The cups are slight, rather 
casual work : imitations, one might almost think, of Tleson’s, without his 
precision. Of other vases signed Taleides, the oinochoe in Boston (H. p. 




Fig. 1 8. — Amphora in Wurzburg, 255. 

339) 2.nd the little amphora in the Cowdray collection (Tillyard, Hope 
Vases, pi. I, no. 13, and pi. 2) go with the cups. The tripping lions of the 
cups, and the long-bodied sphinx, so unballasted that her forefeet will not 

^ Poseidon shape: cf. the oinochoai, of tlie same shape, by the 

(as H.} but probably Zeus. The flesh of the women Amasis painter, in the Louvre, F 37 (Pettier, pi. 67) 
IS nut white but black, and the eye of the left-hand and in Oxford {CV. pi. 3, 28) (arms and feet black, 
one (the other eye is lost) is accordingly of ‘ male ’ face red, * male ’ eye). 
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stay on the ground, recall the lightfoot Theseus, Minotaur, onlookers, of the 
Cowdray amphora. On the oinochooi in Petrograd (lUF. 1889, pi. 4, 6; 
H. p. 342) and Berlin (fVV. 1889, pi. 4, 5 : H. p. 343), neither well 
preserved, the figures are stouter, and the hand need not be the same. 

Phrynos 

LO, 2 (one of them a head-cup). 

We have only two signed pieces; and the Boston heads in outline are 
not easily compared with the myths of the London cup. The London 
Phrynos is the best of all little-master cups, and a masterpiece of black-figure 
painting. Enlarge it twenty times, and you will still wonder at the firmness, 
expressiveness, and subtlety of the drawing. 

Another beautiful work by the same hand is the unsigned lip-cup in the 
Vatican with, inside, Ajax carrying the body of Achilles (Afus, Greg, ii, 
pi. 67, 2 ; new, Albizzati, pi. 34, 317 ; new, here, pi. VI, i : on A — B, each, 
Xaip£KaiTT£i). It is not in perfect preservation, for there is a circular gash, 
partly repainted, in the middle. A third work of the same painter is the 
fine amphora with courting-scenes in Wurzburg (255 : A, Langlotz, Bild- 
hauerschulen, pi. 13, 5, and, here, fig. 18); and a small neck-amphora in 
Brussels (A 714: CV. Ill H^, pi. i, i) is at least closely connected with the 
Wurzburg vase. 

Anakles. LO, I. LI (orLIO?), r. L. fr., i. 

BB, I (with Nicosthenes, q.v.). 

Archenedes. LP, I . 

Archikles. Special, akin to the Gordions, i. 

BO (together with Glaukytes, , i. BP, i. 

The special cup London B 418, with its big letters, stout tendrils, lack of relief-line in 
the tongue-pattern, seems very early. The quaint style finds an analog}^ in the unsigned 
lip-cup London B 419 {CV. pi. 1 1, 4), which shows, inside, two riders on an unlikely pair 
of swaybacked, pop-eyed horses.^- The Munich band-cup with the signatures of A. and 
Glaukytes is a good piece, typical of its class : it has no stylistic connexion with London 
B 418. The plain band-cup London B 398 cannot be connected with either of the other 
signed cups. It writes Archekles instead of Archikles. 

Charitaios. LI, I. And a fr. 

The name recurs, though spelt differently (KapiOaios STroiecrev) on a hydria formerly 
in the possession of Depoletti {WV. 1889, pi. 6, 2 — H. p. 77)/^ which is much later than 
the cup, and has no stylistic connexion with it: Pfuhl (^. 4 . 1917, p. 38) has pointed out a 
second hydria by the same hand (C. Smith, Forman Cat. no. 285, plate), now in Boston 
(01. 8060: Caskey, Geometry, p. 106). 

Poliak conjectured the . . apixa . . . of a plaque-fragment in Athens to be part of 
the same signature, and was followed by H. (H. p. 74) : this has been disposed of by Pfuhl 


Prof. Zahn showed me the vase some years ago, 
then just acquired. The greeting is 
perhaps incomplete, for a break after the iota. The 
head of the left-hand man is lost, and was probably 
modern. 

The unusual foot, shortish, with a slight groove 
at the lower end of the stem, seems to belong. On 
J.H.S. VOL. LII. 


the inside pattern, see p. 169. No relief-line in the 
tongues. 

The description in H. is wrong : the animals are 
not on the shoulder, but in a predella below the main 
picture. The shoulder-picture is that marked d. 
There must be some restorations. 

P 
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(p. 279), and Rumpf [Gnomon, i, p. 334) has shown that the fragment belongs to the same 
set as the plaques by Exekias in Berlin (.-IZ). 2, pll. 9-1 1 and pp. 5~^)* 

Chiron. One plain cup. The name misspelt in 

The name [Chjr/ron may occur on a cup-fragment in Athens (Graef, pll. 83 and 87, 
1780; H. p. 312) : [Phjeidon has also been read, but the third letter seems to be a rho. 
This Cheiron need not be the same as our Chiron ; and his cup^ was probably a Siana cup 
or the like, and a good deal earlier, one may suppose, than Chiron s. 

Epitimos. LIO, I . The style of his fine cup in New \ ork somewhat recalls the 
painter of London B 148 {JHS. 52, pp. 283-4; Richter in Bull, Aletr. PP- 74“9)- 

Ergoteles son of Nearchos. LP, i. One or twofrr. He puts the patron^nnic after 
the eiToiecjEv, and not before like his brother Tleson. 

Ergotimos. He has left no normal lip-cups or band-cups. His name appears on a 
Gordion cup, and on fragments of another : together with the name of Kleitias as painter. 
A fr. of a third, similar cup gives part of Kleitias’s name : whether Ergotimos’s was there 
also is uncertain. Two fragmentary signatures may be Ergotimos’s : if so, the smaller 
lettering would put them later. 

On the other vases signed Ergotimos see ABS, pp. 15—16, and Richter in Bull. Metr. 
193L PP- 289-291. They are four: — (i) volute-krater in Florence, ‘Francois vase’; 
(2) small stand in New York {Bull. Metr. 1931, pp- 290-1) ; (3) fr. ‘ of a skyphos ’ in Delphi 
{BCH. 1924, pi. 13, I, and p. 321) ; (4) stemless cup with merrythought handles in Berlin. 

I and 2 bear the signature of Klitias as painter ; 3 is painted by Klitias, whether it was 
signed by him or not ; 4 is signed by Ergotimos only : the style is not absolutely unlike 
Klitias's. 

Eucheiros son of Ergotimos. Three lip-cups (one LO, one LI, one LIO), and a 
fragment. The signatures are in largish letters. Thrice the patronymic is added, 
hopyoTitJiohuihus. The fine chimaera in London recalls the Francois vase. The Berlin 
head-cup belongs to a compact group of eight such cups (see p. 174). It may be counted 
no. I in the series, and differs from the rest in the long neck of the woman and the larger 
letters of the inscription. At the other end of the series come two cups signed by the 
painter Sakonides ; and it would be natural to suppose that the other six also were painted 
by him. I see that the lines are harder in the Munich Sakonides than in the Berlin Euchei- 
ros, and had we these two only we might be inclined to think that the Munich cup was an 
imitation of the Berlin, or rather of cups like it, and that is quite possible : but we have a 
whole series, and I cannot so far find a joint to get a knife in. 

A son of a Eucheiros. Fragments of a LI. Largish lettering. Not late. 

Exekias. One LIO, one LP, one fr. of L, one plain lip-cup with special foot. The 
signatures vary, and there are several misspellings. The palmettes have black petals and 
a red heart, like Tleson's. On Exekias’ other vases, signed and unsigned, see ABS. pp. 
17-21 and 29-31 and Jacobsthal in AA. 1931, p. 227. There is nothing in Exekias’ 
little-master cups to distinguish him from the rank and file. It has sometimes been assumed 
that Exekias was a leader in the lip-cup as elsewhere : but there is no evidence for this ; and 
if he contributed to the development of the cup, the eye-cup will probably have been his 
field, not the little-master cup. 

Glaukytes. Two BO (one of them with Archikles) ; one LP. Two large many- 
figured band-cups, typical of the class, bear his signature under one handle : under the other 
handle, the Munich cup has a second signature, ApxikAes eTroieaev, the London the love-name 
Hippokritos. The two cups, though of the same t7q>e, seem to be by different hands. 
Another band-cup, Berlin 1799 (see p. 188), has the same love-name as the London under 
one handle, and in the same unusual form ([hjirroKpiTos KaAic7To[s]) : the other handle- 
space is missing, and Furtwangler conjectured that it bore the signature of Glaukytes. This 
may be so : but I cannot persuade myself that the cup is by the same hand as the London. 
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Hischylos. Two BOB. They go together ; and are of a ty^e used by Hermogencs. 
The signature recurs on a bf. eye-cup in Cambridge (6o : H, p. 321 ; CV. pi. 18, i), which 
is painted and signed by Sakonides, and cannot be connected stylistically with the two band- 
cups. Besides this, we have nine bilingual cups (inside, bf., outside rf ) with the signature 
of Hischylos, and three rf, cups.^^ Four of the bilinguals and one of the rf. are signed by the 
painter Epiktetos ; one of the rf. is signed by the painter Pheidippos, and two of the bilingual, 
though unsigned, are by the same painter. The rest are by other hands. 

Kaulos. One BO, with the painter Sakonides, q.v. 

Kleitias. See Ergotimos. 

" Myspios.’ One LIO, lost. 

Neandros. One LI. One LP. 

Nearchos. One LI. The big letters, the stout palmette, the lines on the underside 
of the foot, the style of the sphinx, put it early. The name is known from three other 
vases: two large kantharoi in Athens, Acropolis 61 1 (Graef, pi. 36, whence H. p. 173) 
and 612 (Graef^ pi. 36, whence H. p. 175)/^ 2,nd a round aryLallos in New York.^^ The 
signature on Acr. 61 1 is Nsapyos^e ypa90-EVKa['TT0i£a£v or the like, probably], on 612 
Neapxo . . . ., or the aryballos Nsapyos e'rToteCTev^Jl£. Father of Tleson and Ergo teles. 

Nikosthenes. One BOB, with Anakles. Two frr. The band-cup is of the type 
favoured by Hermogenes. There are many other bf. cups with the signature of Nikos- 
thenes, but they are all of eye-cup type or variants of it, with the exception of a unique 
cup, which I hope to publish soon, in the collection of Marchese Benedetto Guglielmi at 
Civitavecchia. There are also bilingual and red-figured cups with the signature, painted 
by various artists. And many other vases, mostly bf , some rf Whether the band-cup is 
by the same hand as, say, the neck-amphorae, I cannot tell. 

Priapos. One fragment. On the four other vases with the signature of Priapos, see 
BSA. 20, pp. 202-4; one of them, in Mykonos, is a cup-kotyle of Hermogenian type (see 
p. 203). 

Sakonides. Like Kleitias, he always signs with Eypa9CT£v. Two LO (one of them for 
Tlempolemos) . One BO, for Kaulos. Besides, an eye-cup for Hischylos (Cambridge 60 : 
H. p. 321 ; CV. pi. 18, i). Without the signatures, it would hardly be possible, apart from 
fresh evidence, to show that these four cups were by one hand. The head-cups, of course, 
go together; for the stylistic group to which they belong, see p. 174. The band-cup is a 
disappointing piece, and foreshadows, as Ure notes, the decadence : for the style, cf. the 
pyxis of ‘ Nicosthenic ’ shape Louvre F 150 (Pettier, pi. 75 : phot. Alinari 23717, 2). 

SoNDROS. Frr. of at least three Gordion cups ; fr. of a Gordion cup or a lip-cup ; 
and another fragment. The Sondros fragments fall into three groups, (i) London 
B601.6. I and 4 and 5 ; and B601.6. 2-3 : the character of the fine lettering connects these 
with the Ergotimos-Kleitias Gordions. (2) London B601.6. 6; and Villa Giulia fig. 15, 
right: the lettering is less bold, and in both, whether by coincidence or not, the black 
has gone unusually light. (3) Villa Giulia fig. 15, left: the lettering, again bold, but 
thicker and coarser than in (i), and the stocky palmettes go closely with the 
Civitavecchia Nearchos cup (fig. 8). 


The bilingual and rf. Hischylos cups, new and 
old, will be dealt with in my Campana Fragments. 
Note meanwhile that the Berlin fr. (H. p. 137) is 
from a bilingual, as Kraiker shows (JdL 44, p. 152), 
and that nos, 3 and 4 of H.’srf. list {Rf. pp. 1 14-7) are 
not signed by Hischylos and have nothing to do with 
him. 


The inscriptions are given imperfectly by H. 
(see Graef) and he figures with 6 1 1 two fragments 
of Acr. 693, which have nothing to do with Nearchos. 

Miss Richter has now published it {AJA. 1932, 
p. 272) : she has shown me that I was wrong to 
doubt its genuineness {BSA. 29, p. 200). 
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SoKLES. One Gordion. 2 BP. 

Thrax. One BOB. It is of the same t>pe as the chariot-cups signed Hermogenes, and 
Pfuhl thought it was by the same hand [Malerei, p. 275). It is connected ; but tamer, and 
I take it to be an imitation. 

‘ Thypheithides.’ Frr. of one cup. 

Tlempolemos. Two LO. One of them, a head-cup, is signed by the painter 
Sakonides as well. 

I have not seen the cup Athens 2466 (H. p. 351), which has been supposed to bear a 
signature ‘ Telesaia,’ nor has Payne been able to find it for me. Telesaia is hardly a possible 
name (much less Telesaia[s], which is H.’s suggestion). 

I end with two important painters, known from other vases, who have 
left us unsigned band-cups. One is the Amasis painter ; his cups are Louvre 



Fig. 19. — Fragment of a lip-cup in London, E 134“. 


F 75 (see JHS. 51, pi. 12 and p. 274) and London B 601.37 [ABS. p. 36, 
no. 41; JHS. 49, p. 269, no. 54, pi. 15, 26 and pi. 17, 28). The other 
is the painter of Louvre E 705 (‘ Elbows out ’ ; see BSR. 1 1 , pp. 4-5) : to the 
cup-fragment London B 601.34 (which I attributed to him in JHS. 49, p. 
270, no. 57), I can now add a band-cup, with erotic scenes, in Marchese 
Benedetto Guglielmi’s collection at Civitavecchia, another published by 
Boehlau {Aus ionischen Afekr. pi. 10, 1 1 : komos), and perhaps two others in 
Naples (2496, fight; 2500, stag-hunt). 


Ill 

KOTYLAI 

A word should be said about certain classes of kotylai which are akin 
to the little-master cup, and especially to the band-cup and the Gordion. 
I have spoken of the two most important classes elsewhere (F. Pol. pp. 3-4). 

(i) The Cracow class. See V. Pol. p. 3. Sister-form of the band-cup. 
The decoration may be many-figured {e.g. Jacopi, Necr. Camiresi, p. 79), brief 
ie.g. Masner, pi. 5, 287), or floral (Ure, ’£911^. 1915, p. 120, fig. ii; 
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Jacopi, op. cit. p, 173). One kotyle borrows head-dtcorz.iion from the lip- 
cup (Munich 2181 : Jdl. 22, p. 105), although the heads are notin outhne, 
but in ordinary bf. technique. The inside of these kotylai has the same disc, 
decorated with dot and circle, as the little-master cup. There are no signed 
examples, although the Cracow kotyle toys with the notion of a signature. 

(2) The Hermogenean class. See V. Pol. pp. 3-4, note 6, latter part, 
and Ure, Sixth, p. 71, O. This is less close to the band-cup than to the Gor- 
dion cup. The make is lighter, the lip is marked sharply off, and the 
handle-zone has a black line above it. Three are signed : — 

Wiirzburg 290, from Vulci. H. p. 135. hEp^oyevsssTroieCTev. 

Villa Giulia, fr. The signature was Hermogenesepoiesen, but, unless I am mistaken, 
somewhat garbled. Another Villa Giulia fr. with . . . igaev belongs either to this or to a 
similar vase. 

Mykonos, from Rheneia. npiocTro[s]eTTOiEa[£v]. A fr. in Florence, with TTpionTose'TTOi6[aev] 
{BolL (T arte, Nov. 1928, fig. 15, 3) may come from a similar vase. 

The decoration of the signed vases is plain — signature between handle- 
palmettes. So also in a Taranto kotyle (inscr. siroiEgxt). In the others the 
decoration is either briefs or spread-out many-figured. 

(3) lire’s class K 3 [Sixths p. 69). Variants, his classes K 2 and K i. 
Survivals . Hideous . 


IV 

A RED-FIGURED LIP-CUP OF BF. TYPE 

London E 134^, a fragment from Naucratis (Fig. 19), is described by 
Cecil Smith as follows {Cat. iii, p. 134). ^ The fragment is broken from the 

offset lip of a large kylix of which the diameter must have been over 15J 
inches \c. 40 cm.]. The exterior is left unpainted, except for a thin black 
line at the lower edge. . . . The interior is occupied with a frieze in the 
usual red-figure technique, of rough archaic style. . . .’ 

The shape of the fragment shows that it came from a little-master cup^ 
and in fact from a lip-cup of the regular black-figure type, the only extant 
little-master cup with red-figure decoration. When I argued therefore, 
some way back, that the Thypheithides handles, being from a little-master 
cup, must have been from a black-hgure cup, I was not absolutely honest : 
but rf. little-master cups must have been so extraordinarily rare, that I have 
let the phrase, with a warning, stand. 

The lip outside preserves hardly any trace of tooling-off from the bowl. 
For this we may compare the London cup B 409 {CV. pi. 12, 3), where the 
tooling-off is very slight indeed. The incised dedication does not concern 
us at present. 

Below the usual bold black line near the lower edge of the lip there is a 
touch of black preserved just before the fracture. This is part of the handle- 
black : for certain scrapes on the outside of the fragment prove that the 
handle-root was adjacent. 

The technique of the drawing is that of the very earliest red-figured 
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vases. Total absence of relief-line : brown lines throughout. Incision for 
the wreath-band as well as for the contour of the hair. The style some- 
what recalls the fragments of a very early oinochoe in Oxford (CV. pi. 42, 8). 

\Ve may presume that the symposion, from which ^ve have one figure, 
ran right round the inside of the rim : and guess, that part of the decoration 
was in black-figure. 

J. D. Beazley. 



Fig. :jo.-—From a band-cup in Xlw York. 


THUCYDIDES THE SON OF MELESIAS 
A Study of Periklean Policy 

At the crisis of Perikles’ career, in the middle Torties, Thucydides of 
the deme Alopeke, the son of Melesias, withstood the great man for a little 
while, until he was swept aside. He was ostracised (the last important 
ostracism of which w e hear) and with that Perikles begins his fifteen years’ 
principate. 

Impar congressus Achilli^ Thucydides is damned by another Latin tag 
also : he is magni nominis umbra. Thucydides, for us and for most ancient 
w riters, means the son of Oloros, the historian ; and it has long been recog- 
nised that the second Vita prefixed to our texts of Thucydides’ History con- 
tains information about the son of Melesias.^ The difficulty of disentangling 
him from his namesakes,- more perhaps than the overtoweringness of his 
rival, has deterred historians from constating about the son of Melesias 
things which I think can yet be constated and should be. For indeed 
Kimon’s political heir, who resisted Perikles on behalf of the Attic aristo- 
cracy, in the days when this aristocracy (to Athens’ own irreparable damage) 
w^as being ruined,^ is a sufficiently important figure. 

His importance in the aristocratic tradition of Plato and Aristotle is 
unmistakable, if rather surprising. 'A6. ttoA. 28, Aristotle names the leaders 
of the upper classes, after Kimon, as Thucydides, Nikias, Theramenes ; and 
adds, ‘ the best statesmen in Athens, liSToc tous dpxocious, seem to have been 
Nikias and Thucydides and Theramenes. As to Nikias and Thucydides, 
practically everyone is agreed that they were not only fine gentlemen 
(dvSpas KaAous Kocyadous) but statesmen also, who treated the whole city 
TTorrpiKcos, as a nobleman treats his inheritance.’ A tendencious judgment, 
but striking. In the opening speech of the Laches^ Plato pairs him with 
Aristeides : and in the Meno., he is instanced along with Themistokles, 
Aristeides and Perikles, to show^ that virtue is a thing unteachable, since none 
of these managed to have it taught their sons. 

So he was undoubtedly important. For what he did, how- ever, w e must 
turn to late writers, especially Plutarch. From him w^e learn that after 
Kimon’s death he organised the opposition to Perikles and brought matters 
to the issue of ostracism. 


^ Sec Appendix A. Busolt, GG. III. i. pp. 442 
and 497 sq., is rather doubtful how far the reference 
to Melesias’ son may be safely assumed. The identi- 
fication of Melesias (r. infra) enables me to claim for 
his son with more confidence certain hitherto doubtful 
psissages. 

- I regret extremely that Kirchner's Beitrage zur 


Geschichte attischer Farm hen in the Festschrift fur d. Bert. 
Friedrich-Wilhelms-Gymnasium (Berlin, 1897), in which 
he disentangles these namesakes, is inaccessible to me. 
Its conclusions are incorporated in the Prosopogr. 
Attica, 

^ Meautisj U Aristocratic athenienne, Paris, 1927, pp. 
i-sqq. 
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I, The Ostracism and its Causes, 

He was ostracised in spring 443, and eleven of the ostraka cast against 
him are extant {IG. P. 91 1). The date is not absolutely certain, but the 
probability is strong. Plutarch says {Perikles 16. 3) that after Thucydides’ 
ostracism Perikles held a single and continuous position of power and 
authority of not less than fifteen years in his yearly strategiai. The phrase is 
rhetorical, the figures possibly round (cf. in the preceding clause Teaaapd- 
KovTa |j£v £Trt TTpcoTEucov, ctc.) .* but the probable interpretation is, that 
Perikles was elected Strategos fifteen times running, beginning with the 
election of 443 for the year 443-2. This is true at the lower end : Perikles 
was elected Strategos in 430 for 430-29, and again in 429 for 429-8. In 
neither year did he serve the full twelve months : he was deposed in the 
course of 430-29, and died in the course of 429-8. But if we are not to 
count these uncompleted years, then the first of the fifteen elections is put 
back to 445, and this is out of the question. The ostracism was preceded by 
a period in which Thucydides had almost equal authority ^ with Perikles : 
this is impossible in 446. We may be more exact : since the fifteen years of 
continuous strategia begin from the ostracism, it is a fair inference that 
Perikles was 7 iot Strategos in the year immediately preceding: yet he was 
certainly elected in 446 for 446-5. I take it, therefore, as the most probable 
hypothesis, that Perikles failed of election in 444 for 444-3 ; that an ostra- 
cism was demanded that winter, and in spring 443 Thucydides w^as 
ostracised and Perikles w as elected for 443-2, the first of his fifteen con- 
tinuous elections. I hope what I say later may serve to confirm this 
hypothesis.^ 

On the actual issue between the two men, Plutarch says {Perikles 14) : 

^ § I . When the speakers on Thucydides’ side abused Perikles for squander- 
ing the money and destroying the revenues, he asked the Ekklesia if they 
thought the expense had been heavy: and when they replied “Very 
heavy,” Then charge it,” he said, “ not to yourselves but to me : and I will 
dedicate the offerings in my name.” § 2. So, whether struck by his gener- 
osity or moved to overbid him in noble zeal, they cried out and bade him 
spend from the revenues and spare nothing. § 3. And at last he faced the 
struggle and ordeal of ostracism against Thucydides, and removed him from 
Athens and ended the opposition.’ 

One issue, then, w as the opposition to the building programme : for it 
is clear that by ^ the offerings ’ (tcx dvaSi^naTa) Plutarch means (as he does 
in 12. I, f] Tcov dvaOriijcrrcov Kon-aoKeuf) ) the great buildings of the Akropolis. 
The Peace with Persia in 449 ended the hopes of a specific indemnity for the 
burnt temples : the failure of the Panhellenic Congress immediately after 
(see note 47 infra) decided Perikles to use the resources he had, of wTich a 
very large proportion w as surplus Tribute : it is possible that he put through 


^ Thit. Perikles ii. dvTiTraAov. Cf. 6.2. 5uav 
cuCTcov ev ttcAsi SuvaaTeiwv : and J'lta Anon. Thiic. 
6-7 (set^ Appendix A). 

^ There is no other indication of exact date. A 
fragment of the ©pSttoi of Kratinos 'quoted Plut. 


Perikles 13. ro) mentions TcuorpaKov but should prob- 
ably not be referred to this time; since another frag- 
ment mentions EuathloSj who is still a young man in 
425. Geissler, Chronologie der altattische Komodie, pp. 
2 1—22. 
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in 449 a special statute authorising this (see Appendix B). As to the date of 
the opposition offered, it may be that his opponents fought him inch by inch 
and kept the question open till the ostracism of 443 : but such accounts as 
we have refer (I think) to the first broaching of the question, in the early 
’forties. In the Perikles^ ch. 12, where Plutarch describes the controversy 
at most length, the last sentence of § i indicates the morrow of the Peace 
with Persia.^ The story I quoted above {Perikles 14) is perhaps legendary 
and not to be dated : but it suits the early (better than the later) ’forties," 
when the principle of large expense w^as still in doubt and before the total 
outlay was yet enormous. For Perikles was only moderately rich ("AO. ttoA. 
XXVII. 4) and cannot have offered to pay for the Parthenon ! 

The building programme involved a good deal. Athens had been, 
like Sparta, a war executive : it made of her a peace-time capital also, 
with absolute disposal of her imperial revenues. Further, it involved the 
question of taste, it could be called pretentious and hubristic. And the 
question of the disposal of Tribute touched the Kimonians more nearly if 
Prof. West’s thesis in a recent important paper ^ is right, that Kimon was 
responsible for making Euboea tributary just before his death, so that the 
Peace, instead of ending her service, merely confirmed her new (and now 
inferior) status. (There is little doubt, I think, that when Sparta, having 
encouraged Euboea to revolt,® left her, as usual, to face the consequences, 
the solid gain for Athens was the formal admission of her right to Tribute 
in peace-time.) Euboea, then, may have been especially on the conscience 
of Kimon’s political heir, and the question of the use of her Tribute a vital 
question. 

The case against and for the building programme is excellently put 
by Plutarch in his Perikles 12. The opposition chose to see it as a question 
of political morality and of taste. Perikles defended it on economic 
grounds. He desired, in peace as in war, an £jaiiicr8os iroAis, a population 
in government service. For a community can accustom itself to a high or 
low standard of firing, to this or that economic basis : only the standard or 
basis must (for economic health) be constant. It was not merely that 
Athens was now facing demobilisation for the first time since before Salamis. 
Suppose she could make that effort, reabsorb her sailors, once more become 
a private city like another : what was to happen at the next emergency ? 
Neither the economic miracle (the discovery of the Maroneia vein at 
Laureion) nor the moral miracle (the abandonment of the city) was to be 
looked for regularly. Those two miracles had made of Athens the Imperial 
City that Sparta could not be : to this destiny Perikles meant to hold. The 
Opposition, with narrower (perhaps intenser) vision, saw only what was 


® "H 5* IvEOTiv auT^ Tipos ToO; eyKaAoOvras tUTTpE- 
TrEOTCrTT) Tcov TTpocpacTEcov, SetaavTcx tcu^ pcxp^dpous 
€Kei0£v dveAejOai Kal 9 uAdTTeiv ev OX'^PV ><oivd, TauTr|v 
d.>f}pi3K£ TTspiKAfis. 

’ The ostracism is the ultimate result (14. 3, tIAos Sg) 
of the rivalry of which this is an (early) instance. 
The rivalry was a matter of years (B. 5, TrAeicrrov 
dvrreTroAiTEUCTon-o ypovov). 

® Amer. Hist. Rev. 35, pp. 267 sqq. 


® I imagine the crisis of 446 w^as staged when the 
Spartans went to Delphi, probably in 448: we find 
the confederates in West Boeotia next year (Thuc. I. 
1 13. 2). For Tolmides is aware of it, and first takes 
a cleruchy to Euboea (Diod. XI. 88. 3: Andok. 
Peace 9) and then seeks to nip the bud of revolt in 
West Boeotia. He succeeds in precipitating events 
in that one area : the rest synchronises, according to 
plan, with the expiry of the Five Years' Truce. 
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being lost : the modest, proud, spontaneous aristocracy which trusted in God 
and valour to preserve the sweetness of their life. Let Persians or Semites 
organise and govern : the Greeks knew how to live.^° 

Perikles and his rival, then, were making for different worlds. If the 
building programme first crystallised their end, it is not likely to have been 
the only issue : I suggest later that the proximate cause of the ostracism was 
the question of Thouria. The rivalry had one profound and disastrous 
result : it created the Class War. The son of Melesias first clearly constated 
that the successes of the Demos were against his party’s interest, that Perikles’ 
difficulty was his opportunity. The tone of the Pamphlet on the Constitution 
of Athens, preserved among Xenophon’s works, is the natural development 
of this : so too is that disease of Stasis (the Class War) so bitterly diagnosed 
by the historian Thucydides. The method which the son of Melesias 
invented is comparable to the modern Caucus, or the Whip system ; the 
Opposition was instructed to vote, not on the merits of the case, but as it 
bore on the question of breaking Perikles ; not by their private judgment, 
but as the party decreed. The party, a state within the state, sat as one 
body on the Pnyx: after the Revolution of 41 1 the Demos made these 
tactics, in the Boule at least, illegal. 

So much is familiar enough. I wish, however, to explore further the 
milieu of this statesman ; especially his family connexions, which I believe to 
be both discoverable and important. 


II. Melesias. 

Melesias, to modern scholars, is nothing but the father of Thucydides. 
Thucydides in his turn had a son called Melesias after his grandfather, and 
he in his turn a son called Thucydides. The younger Melesias, and his son 
the younger Thucydides, are characters in Plato’s Laches : we do not indeed 
learn much of them, except that Young Thucydides is completing his 
education, and Melesias is regretting that he himself had not been educated 
with more care and less indulgence. 

The date is somewhere about 420, after the battle of Delion (181^) and 
before Laches’ death in 418: Thucydides II is of young undergraduate 
age.^^ Melesias II will have been the same about 450, Thucydides I about 
480, Melesias I about 510. They can hardly have been much younger than 
this. Marriage under thirty (for a man) was not common. Moreover, 
though some scholars regard Plato’s dramatic dates with more scepticism 
than Prof. Taylor does, yet I cannot doubt that Lysimachos II and Melesias 
II, Aristeides II and Thucydides II, respectively, were in fact (as Plato 
represents them. Laches 1 79) more or less contemporaries : and I am already 


Pindar's view : in its extremest form in Pythian 
\’in, to which I come soon. 

The system is described in Pint. Perikles ii. 
The Boulcutai, in 410 and thenceforth, have to swear 
to take their seats by lot ; Philochoros fr. 1 19, FHG . ; 
the Class War, Thuc. III. 82-84. The judgment of 


Aristotle, 'Ad. -rroA. XXVIII. 5, is emphatic that 
Thucydides himself w'as not a mere class leader. He 
stands indeed half-way between Kimon and Kritias. 
Meipoxiov, vedvioKos, Plato, Laches 1 79 b, c. 

Solon, fr. 19 (Diehl, Anth. Lyr.)^ line 9. 
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making Thucydides I considerably younger than Aristeides I, who was 
archon in 489 b.g.^^ 

Thucydides then was older than Perikles: he was born about 500 b.c. 
or perhaps earlier. The adventurous thesis of M. Cavaignac (to which I 
come later), that he is maternal grandfather of his namesake the historian,^ ^ 
is suited by this date : and the bent old man in Aristophanes, Acharnians 703, 
may well, so far as the dates go, be our Thucydides. 

The Acharnians was played in the spring of 425, when he would be 
seventy-five years old or more. The Choros say (I paraphrase briefly lines 
703-*? 1^)5 ^ Shall a bent old man like Thucydides wrestle with Kephiso- 
demos and be ruined ! It made me cry to see the old man so muddled ; 
when he was the Thucydides we knew, he’d have thrown ten Euathloi.’ 
Euathlos was a notorious young accuser ; Kephisodemos, it seems, another : 
from line 716 it appears that Alkibiades was of their gang. Many scholars 
have noted that the wrestling metaphors (oviJiTrAaKevTa 704, KaTSTraAaiaE 
710) were especially applied to our Thucydides; and since the point is 
cardinal, I assemble the instances. 

Plutarch, Perikles 1 1. i, says of him that ^ wrestling with Perikles ’ (Trspl 
TO ^f\\xa. Tcp TTepiKAEi oviiTrAEKopevos) he soon brought things level. Ibid, 
8. 5 (= Moral, 802^), King Archidamos of Sparta asked him whether he or 
Perikles were the better wrestler (TraAaiEi ^eAtiov), and he replied, ‘ W ho 
can tell ? When I throw him, he argues that he never fell, and wins his point 
and persuades the crowd.’ Thucydides’ wrestling is metaphorical: but 
his sons wrestled literally. In Plato’s Meno Sokrates maintains that states- 
men cannot teach their sons statesmanship, though they teach them (or 
have them taught) much else : thus Thucydides brought up his two sons 
to be the finest wrestlers in Athens. ’ErraiSEuaEv toc te dAAa eO Kai 
eirocAaiaav KocAAiora '’AGrivaicov • tov [jev ydp 5av0ia eScoke tov 6e E06dbpco 
{Meno 94^). They were the best wrestlers in Athens and had the best 
masters. 

Seeing we know so little of Thucydides altogether, this is a striking 
accumulation, and I think justifies us in identifying the old wrestler and 
broken great man of the Acharnians with Perikles’ rival. That is to say, the 
accumulation is not accidental but has a reason.^^ What reason ? No one, 
to my knowledge, has found or even sought it; yet I believe it lies 
close enough to hand, Thucydides' father^ Melesias^ was in his day the greatest 
wrestling master in Greece, We know him from three Odes of Pindar, of which 
one, Olympian VIII, belongs to 460 b.c. : the other two, Nemeans IV and 
VI, cannot be so certainly dated, but they are both, I think, considerably 
earlier.^" By 460 Melesias has a long career behind him and thirty victories 
to his credit (Olympian VIII. 66) . In Nemean V, which is probably nearer 


And therefore born about 520: not later cer- 
tainly, nor, I think, much earlier. 

RevPhil. 1929, pp. 281^7. 

I have omitted the difficult line 709, which de- 
serves further attention. 

Kirchner, Prosop. Alt. 7268 : van Leeuwen, 
Acharnenses (Leiden, 1901), p. 12 1: Rennie, Achar- 


nians (London, 1909), pp. 1975^9. 

‘ Apparet cum patrem turn filios luctae fuisse 
peritiisimos ’ : van Leemven on Ar. Ach, 703 sqq. 

See Appendix C. I hope to deal elsewhere in 
detail with the chronology of all Pindar's Aeginetan 
Odes (Melesias’ pupils are all AeginetansL 
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490 than 48O5 another Athenian wrestling master, Menandros, is men- 
tioned in terms which suggest that Melesias has already started practice.^^ 

Melesias is a rarish name : but I am convinced of the identification not 
so much by this rarity, as because the wrestling motif is hereby perfectly 
explained. It is the family’s heraldic symbol : the Master’s son wrestles in 
metaphor : his grandsons revert to literal wrestling. I think no one who 
knows much of Pindar or indeed of the structure of early fifth-century Greek 
society will doubt that poet, trainer, and athlete alike belong to the same 
class, the international aristocracy of Greece : so that Plato aptly says of 
Thucydides {Meno 946?), oiKias peydAris f\v Kai eSuvocro kv ttoAei Kai kv 
Tois aAAoig 'TAArjaiv. 

Melesias was probably growing up, we saw, about 510 b.c. : so he was 
born not much after 530, and was not much under seventy when he trained 
his thirtieth victor in 460. He is an older contemporary of Pindar, five to 
ten years older. The three passages in which Pindar mentions him are all 
rather obscure, nor will I here try to expound them (see p. 212 infra). It is 
clear at least that the two men were friends ; I should think indeed that 
Melesias Avas Pindar’s closest Athenian friend. Trainer and praiser of 
athletes, especially Aeginetan athletes, they had certain fundamental tastes 
(and distastes) in common. 

My thesis, therefore, brings Melesias’ son, Thucydides, into the intimate 
circle of Pindar : and this is, to me, its most valuable and pregnant result. 


M. Cavaignac has recently sought to establish the following stemma 
[RevPhiL 1929, 28) : [I add the sons and grandson of Thucydides I] — • 


Oloros I, King of Thrace 
Miltiades of Lakiadai = Hcgesipyle I 


Melesias I of Alopeke 


Kimon, born daughter, born daughter, born = Thucydides I, 

before 506 c, 505-500 = X. of Halimous c. 495 | born c. 500 


Oloros II, = Hegesipyle II, 
born c. 485 born r. 475 

I . 

Thucydides III (the 
historian), born c. 455 


Melesias II, Stephanos 
born c. 470 

I . 

Thucydides II, 
born c. 440 


It is a most ingenious piece of reasoning. For the historian’s paternal 
ancestry, it agrees with Kirchner in the Prosopographia Attica.^ II. p. 42, 
and, I think, is convincing. His maternal ancestry is more adventurous. It 
depends on the truth of Marcellinus’ statement {Vita^ § 2) that his mother 
was Hegesipyle. [The statement is commonly rejected, since [a) the name 


20 Melesias was an Athenian, sch. Xern. IW 155^, 
[The sugcrestion in the inscriptio to O. \TII. (Drachm, 
pp. 236, line 2, 237, line 12 j, that he was Aeginetan, 
is evidently guesswork.] 

Line 49: XPh 5 * diT* ’A9ctvav tsktov’ dSArjTalaiv 


£^pev, ‘ the masters all come from Athens.’ This 
suggests to me that Pindar was especially interested 
in the other Athenian, i.e. that Melesias was already 
his personal friend. 
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Hegesipyle may be ‘ simply taken ’ from the elder Oloros’ daughter, {b) it is 
not easy to see what document or tradition would have preserved the 
name of the historian’s mother. Neither objection is very cogent.] If true, 
it makes it probable that he descended on both sides from Miltiades’ family : 
and since the statesman Thucydides is known to have married into Miltiades’ 
family, it becomes exceedingly likely that the historian’s mother was the 
issue of that marriage, and the historian’s name thence derived. -- 

Aristotle says and Plutarch repeats that the statesman was KqSscn-fis 
Kiijcovos.^^ His wife, who bore him a son not much after 470 (Melesias II, 
p. 208 supra), can hardly be Kimon’s daughter, so that KriSecnfi^ must here 
mean brother-in-law. So too, I imagine, does yatiPpos in the well-informed 
scholiast on Aelius Aristeides (III. 446 Dind.).-^ 

By 460, then, Thucydides had been for some years married to Kimon’s 
sister. 


III. Pindar and the First Peloponnesian War. 

By 460 Kimon was ostracised, Ephialtes murdered, and Perikles (little 
over thirty years old) the first man in Athens. Athens had quarrelled with 
Sparta and the Spartan group, and was on the verge of that war whose early 
outcome was the conquest of Aegina, and the Thirty Years’ Peace its shabby 
end. In this year, 460, Pindar wrote his last words of praise for any 
Athenian ; their difficult and apologetic phrase may excuse the harshness 
of my version (O. VIII. 54-66). 

If for Melesias I should lead back my song 
To the fame he has from young athletes, 

55 Let no sharp stone of envy strike me. 

I will tell, too, of this joy he won 
Himself at Nemea, 

And that later he fought with men 
In the Fighting Alatch.'^^ {Who knows for himself 
60 Will more easily teach : not to learn first, is folly. 

Since untried men have less weight to their minds.) 

But here is the Master, to say beyond others 
The right way for the man to go 
Whodd get from the holy Games 
His heart's desire of glory. 

65 Now Alkimedon is his pride, and wins him 
A thirtieth victory. 


The historian inherits, on his mother's side, both 
Miltiades’ blood (if her name be Hegesipyle) and the 
statesman's name (if it be the statesman who brought 
the name Thucydides into Miltiades’ family). The 
historian inherits the latter on his mother s side, since 
the statesman cannot be father of Oloros (their 
demes are different). 

23 *Ae. ttoA. XXVIII. 2 : Plut. Perikles ii, § i. 


2^ fapppos most often means son-in-law, but by no 
means always : e.g. Herod. I- 73. Astyages is yap^pos 
of Croesus, having married his sister Aiyenis. It 
means someone who has married into the family: 
Croesus could not be called yapppos of Astyages. 

25 I.e. Melesias in his youth won the boys' wrestling 
and the men’s pankration. 
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Here (especially 59-61) is Pindar’s stickiest style: he is embarrassed. 

‘ II le lone dignement,’ says Puech:^® yet how different are these careful 
platitudes, from the high-spirited argot of the earlier mentions.^^ 

The poem was sung at Aegina,^® where it was difficult to praise any 
Athenian: the death-struggle between the two sea-powers was in sight.^® 
Melesias was indeed an international figure: he had had many years’ 
connexion with Aegina especially: his son was closely allied, by marriage 
and policy, with Kimon the leader of the pro-Peloponnesian party. The 
fall of Kimon, the breach with Sparta, the victory of democracy, were still 
provoking the angriest resentment in Athens,^® and Melesias was moved by 
every tie to deplore what was now inevitable. Nevertheless, he was Athe- 
nian, and when the pull came, no proud Athenian, not Kimon himself, was 
going to favour the enemy : the few traitors were shamed into silence by the 
crisis of Tanagra.^^ And the exaltation of the following months, when 
Boeotia and Aegina were conquered, healed all divisions in Athens. 

The First Peloponnesian fVar, which began so splendidly, ended in 
failure. Athens’ star was crossed this time by Egypt : next time by Syracuse. 
I hold this double thwarting for sheer disaster : it means the failure of 
Athens, the failure of the fifth century, the failure of Greece as a world 
power. And the first thwarting is so much the more tragic as Athens 
held more promise, material and spiritual, in 456 than forty years later. 
Yet it was hardly for Pindar to agree. He lived in that dying world which 
Athens meant to break and build again : which, instead, was broken and 
remained so. 

In 455 (or 454) the armada in Egypt was destroyed. The mirage 
orientale lingered a few years more, but on Kimon’s death in 450 Perikles 
resolved to abandon that shadowy quest and secure something substantial. 
With pealings of bells and dedications to Victory, peace with Persia was 
concluded at last.®^ Cyprus and Egypt and the sovranty of those waters 
were lost, and the mirage with them; the hope of the endless gold of Persia, 
or the endless corn of Egypt. After all, the Athenian League was extremely 
rich, and could with a little care control the corn-supply from the Black Sea. 
Perikles set about making sure of these things. 

The next ten years, the ’forties, are the crisis of Perikles and Athens. 
The process on which Perikles now embarked is thus described by the 
Mytileneans ; ‘ When we saw Athens drop the war with Persia and prepare 
slavery for her allies, we felt no longer safe ’ (Thuc. III. 10. 4). That is a 
hostile statement : but the words put in Perikles’ own mouth in his last 


Puech, Olympiques^ p. 104. 

Xemean W. 93 : \"I. 63. For the argot, see the 
editors ad loca; also Bury's Semean Odes, Appendix 
A, notes 5 and 7, for some ingenious suggestions; 
6eA<pivi3w is interesting. 

Puech, Olympiques, pp. 101-2. 

Olympian V’lII. 2B-9, 6 5’ l-rravTlAAcov 

TOUTO Ttpdaacov pf] Kctpoi. 

The most vivid contemporary document is the 
Eurnenides of Aeschylus, played in the spring of 458, 


See Livingstone, The Problem of the Eurnenides, JHS. 
XLV. 1925, pp. 120 sqq. 

Thuc. I. 107. 4: Plut. Kimon 17. 4-9: Perikles 
10. 1-5. The appearance of Kimon on the battle- 
field, and his recall after the battle, are flourishes of 
fourth-century rhetoric. 

IG. I-. 24: Welther, AM. XLVIII. 1923, pp. 
1^0 sqq.', Vom Kikepyrgos. For the Ionic lettering 
of the Peace (Theopomp. fr. 154, Jacoby) cf. IG. P. 
16. 
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speech to the Athenians (Thuc. IT 63. 2) say in effect the same: ^ Your 
Empire is now a Tyranny ; and if you were wrong to take it, yet you dare 
not let it go/ It was this ‘ crisis of the ’forties ’ (it, and the means used to 
meet it) which turned the League into a Tyranny : the widespread cleruchies, 
the absolute disposal of the Tribute surplus, above all the suppression of the 
two major revolts, of Euboea and of Samos and Byzantion. Athens was 
left with a large treasure at her disposal and the North-East corn route 
absolutely secure (these, to console her for the Oriental mirage)^ and by the 
Thirty Years’ Peace Sparta formally acknowledged her rights over the 
Empire, including the taking of Tribute. 

Yet neither Perikles nor Athens was unharmed. Once the iron hand 
had been used, the velvet glove was never again convincing ; and Athens 
was to enter the Second Peloponnesian War weaker, in the moral elements 
of power, than she did the First. Moreover, Athens had lost her land 
Empire. This is sometimes called a slight loss ; and no doubt the ^ sailor 
crowd,’ henceforward always more powerful, cared little. Their vision 
was hardly wider or acuter than the average Spartan’s : for such, the dual- 
ism was good enough. But others (we may perhaps take Tolmides as their 
type) cared greatly: and for myself, I cannot see where else the salvation 
of Greece lay : I think we take too readily as inevitable the failure of fifth- 
century Greece ; the steady decline from 450 onwards, the ultimate futile 
chaos. Sparta was always just too tough for Athens: incapable of leading 
Greece herself, she can prevent Athens doing so, and plays always for 
stalemate and no decision. Yet before Tolmides’ death in 447, things were 
nearer decision than ever before or after, except perhaps on the morning of 
the battle of Delion. The disasters of 447 and 446 (cf. Thuc. IV. 21. 3) 
compelled Athens to accept a provisional solution, which Perikles (I think) 
never meant to be more than provisional,^^ the Sparta-Athens dualism. 
Unhappily this provisional solution became canonised : with every restate- 
ment of it (the most grotesque was in 369 b.g., Xen. HelL VII. i. 14) Greece 
sinks a little lower : it was especially dear to Persia. 

Rome made a world-power of Italy : Athens (in spite of Salamis, the 
Eurymedon, Oinophyta) made none of Greece. 

The First Peloponnesian \Var was Athens’ first bid for the control of 
Greece, and it had failed. Perikles handled the crisis well, and Athens 
emerged with three useful gains, namely Naupaktos, Aegina, and Sparta’s 
acknowledgment of her Empire. Enough to make the nucleus of a second 


Ionian hoplites fight at Tanagra: Perikles dares 
not use them in 431. 

Wilamowitz says of Perikles : Er hat sein Volk, 
das ueber Rhodes und Miletos gebot, allerdings zum 
Herrn auch ueber Sparta und Korinth machen 
wollen : die Herrschaft in Hellas war sein Programm 
462 : er hat es trotz den Zwischenstreichen der 
kimonischen Politik und trotz dem schweren Frieden 
von 445 nicht geandert {Arist. und Athen^ II. 98). It 
was harder after 445. The loss of the Land Empire 
meant beginning again: it meant also, that hence- 


forth hoplites and farmers count little, sailors and 
cockneys much. This caused, if not all the harm the 
conservatives imagined, at least the discontent of 
valuable citizens. The fears of 457 (Thuc. I. 107. 4) 
are realised by the evacuation in 431 (Thuc. II. 14- 
16). For the good old days of the Land Empire, 
Mupcovi6r[S 5 t* fjpxEv 6 yevvdSoc^, see Aristoph. Ekkles. 
303 sqq . : lament over the hoplite, Plato, LawSy 
706^-7076: cf. Xen. Hipparch. 7 (the dAAri ttoAis 
cares little about beating the Boeotians). 
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attempt : but little to show for fifteen years of intermittent fighting, for the 
exaltation and sacrifices of the early ’fifties. 

When the crisis was past, a certain psychological reaction set in, such 
as often follows when men have reached out after greatness and not attained 
it completely. It was the £Tn'j36a, the day after the feast, the morning 
headache ; in the wreck of hope, the once desired greatness seemed 
tawdry. Thucydides the son of Melesias caught at this moment of dis- 
illusion and nearly broke his rival : in the spring of 444, Perikles (for the last 
time in his life) failed to be elected Strategos.^** 

Here let me turn once more to Pindar, the friend of Melesias, the most 
articulate voice of that aristocratic order for which Thucydides stood. In 
446, Pindar wrote the Eighth Pythian. He was an old man ; and once 
more, after fourteen years, he is praising a boy wrestler from Aegina, 
Aristomenes son of Xenarkes. It seems to me one of his very greatest 
poems, passionate, rapt, serene. I have no space to quote the whole ; and 
short of that, comment is to little purpose. It begins with the invocation 
of Peace, daughter of Right, and ends with the prayer for righteous 
Aegina’s freedom. The heart of the poem is the aiyAa 5i6a6oTos, the sun- 
light of God : it alone makes man more than a shadow in a dream : no man 
can command it, so that confident ambition is folly. 

I believe Pindar’s moral (not explicit nor very systematic) is this: 
Leave Athens to the Gods : you violent young man, delight is a brittle thing, be careful. 
But his mind is filled not so much with this moral as with the facts (as he 
saw them) of light and darkness. In righteous Aegina, in this Procession 
with Right standing beside it, with the Aiakidai close round and Apollo 
raining melody, here is Quietness, and shining light, and life sweet as 
honey. The light is crossed by death in war, by the peace-breakers (the 
Giants — and Athens), by the element of violence in Aristomenes himself, 
by the crooked twists of thought.^' 

In the circumstances of 446 there was no mistaking the reference to 
Athens. Pindar was not a statesman, he is seldom concerned to diagnose 
forces or prescribe action : poet and prophet, he discerns and proclaims the 
intimate or the eternal values. The Athenian Empire sought to build a 
confident structure by troubling other men’s peace : a pretentious, con- 
temptible thing, outside real joy, an offence to God.^^ 

The effect of the poem was, I expect, tremendous : especially on those 
Athenians who were sensitive to that sort of opinion and disillusioned with 
greatness.^® Those who knew pre-Persian Athens might remember the 


There was also something of a famine : sch. Ar. 
Wasps j 718, /G’. I“. 31. 

Vide supra j p. 206. 

MsiXixos alcbVj q7, and dpeiAixos kotos, 8—9. 
The detail of the passages referred to is: [Light] 
21-2, 70-I3 22-'3, 68, I sqq,^ 9 ^ 7 j 97 * [Darkness] 
51-3, 6-17, 73-82, 94. 

See Appendix D, 

3 ® I do not know how Pindar’s poems w’ere pub- 
lished. It is quae possible that Thucydides was one 
of the house party at Aegina, or at least met members 


of it. The host (Aristomenes’ father) was Xenarkes: 
a comparison of P. VHI. 70-71 with N. IV. 12 makes 
me suspect some play on the name, and that Xenarkes 
was perhaps there when Nemean IV w'as sung. If so, 
he and Melesias were fellow-guests. And Thucy- 
dides did not drop his Aeginetan friends : at least, I 
infer from the malicious tale in Vita Anon. Thuc. 7 
(cf. Marcell. Vita 24) that he spent part of his ten 
years of ostracism wdth them. (The story cannot 
apply to the historian, since Aegina became a cleruchy 
in 431, Thuc. II. 27. There is difficulty indeed 
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giant-slaying Athena, in that Gigantomachy pediment which the Persians 
threw down and our generation has recovered. I think Pindar remem- 
bered it. 

Kind-hearted Quiet, daughter of Right, 

You who make mightiest cities 

And hold the last keys of counsel and war : 

— Porphyrion did not know you 
When he aroused you too far I 

The new Parthenon was now going up, and made the city like a vain, 
extravagant woman who took men’s money. — Or so the opposition said. 


IV. Perikles and the Athens-Sparta Dualism. 

With all this, Perikles waged war to the knife. Anticipating, let me 
quote words put in his mouth some fifteen years later, whose concentrated 
contempt I cannot translate (Thuc. II. 63). 

hs [sc. the Empire] ou5’ eKcrrfiuai Iti u^Tv ecttiv, si tis Kai toSe ev tco 
irapovTi SeSiws oorpayiJioavvTi ctvSpayaOijETai • cos TupavviSa yap fiSr] ex^ts 
cxuTTiv, fiv Aa^Elv psv aSiKOV SokeT Eivai dfEivai Ss E-rTiKivSuvov. tocxiot’ dv te 
TTOAiV ol TOIOUTOI ETEpOUS T£ TTEiaaVTES OCTToAEaEiaV Kal El TTOU ETtI a9o!)V OCUTCOV 
auTovotJioi oiKTicTEiav* TO yap dirpoy^ov oO crco^ETai pif] ^£Td toO SpaoTTipiou 
TETOcypEvoV; oOSe ev apyouar] ttoAei ^uiJi 9 £pEi, dAA’ ev UTTriKoco, da9aA^S 
SouAeueiv.^ 

I anticipate these words here, because they point sharply the contrast 
to Pythian VIII. I think also they aim at the son of Melesias. He had 
come back in 433, to form once again the nucleus for any movement against 
Perikles : whom indeed he survived, and found his successors, Alkibiades 
and company, more merciless (xkristoph. Acharn. 703 sqq., immo 679 sqq.). 

Perikles meant the Sparta-Athens dualism to be provisional. The 
years 445—431 were not, nor were meant to be, a millennium; Athens 
had recoiled, to jump better. The Korkyra treaty of 433 was a stage in a 
process of whose earlier stages we are not wholly ignorant ; possibly Phor- 


about the son of Melesias, if we accept the inevitable 
correction ektos for £vtos in the law of 480, *A9. ttoA. 
22. 8: yet laws may be broken.) — For other possible 
connexions of Xenarkes and the -irarpa MeiSvAiSav, 
see Xenarkes the great Akarnanian pankratiast (?) in 
Pans. VI. 2. § 1-2 (on which passage cf. Robert in 
Hermes 35. 176), and the name Meidylides current 
in Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries {Prosop. 

9731-9734)- 

Acropolis Museum Catalogue, No. 631. Pindar 
was in youth passionately devoted to Athens and 
had lived there. The Panathenaia commemorated 
Athena's defeat of the Giant Asterios (Aristotle fr. 
637) : she is armed, with raised spear, on the Pana- 
thenaic amphoras (which Pindar liked, Nem. X. 35-6) . 

‘You cannot drop the Empire now, not though 
J.H.S. — VOL. LII. 


loss of nerve in the crisis drive some to make a virtue 
of inaction. For what you have now is like a tyranny, 
which (so it seems) it is wrong to take but unsafe to 
let go. Men of the sort I mean quickly ruin a city, 
if anyone listens to them, or if anywhere they are 
their own masters : since the inactive cannot survive 
except by the support of the active : and the safety 
of submission may do for a subject city, but not for a 
leading Power.* 

The way to ruin the Empire is ‘ quietism and 
aristocratic niceness * : d ys T]Guxa-^oiev irdvres f\ 
9oAoKpivolev 0T5 ypecov pori 9 av, according to Alki- 
biades in 416 (Thuc. VI. 18. 2). That whole speech 
is the last and desperate plea against acquiescence in 
the dualism, which has now become almost canonised. 

Q 
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mion’s Akarnanian alliance (Thuc. IL 68. 8, cf. g. 4), more certainly the 
treaties with Rhegion and Leontinoi.^^ This relentless pressure westwards 
was aimed directly at Korinth, indirectly at Sparta: Korinth was to be 
forced out of the Spartan league (Thuc. T 71. 4) or, if necessary, ruined. 

A recent study of Atheno-Korinthian relations (O’Neill, Ancient 
Corinth^ Baltimore, 1930) arrives at a contrary conclusion by omitting these 
earlier stages. The treaties with Leontinoi and Rhegion are assumed 
[impossibly : see note 43] to have been first made in 433 {op. cit. p. 237) : the 
alliance with Akarnania is ignored altogether, [I believe indeed that the 
Akarnanian Treaty is subsequent to the battle of Sybota : though prevailing 
opinion at present puts it in the early ’thirties, and it certainly made an 
implacable enemy of Ambrakia and was a direct check to Korinthian ex- 
pansion.] Kculen, De Pericle Pacificatore [Mnemosyne., 1920, pp. 239 sqq.)., 
nourishes his thesis yet more scantily : he just affirms that the Decree inviting 
first-fruits for Eleusis [IG. P. 76) and the Decree inviting delegates to a 
Congress at Athens (Plut. Perikles 17) both belong to the years immediately 
following the Peace of 445 : so in these years Perikles was Peacemaker. But 
in fact neither Decree belongs to those years, nor illustrates his policy at that 
time. The Eleusis Decree is a very great deal later (probably Peace of 
Nikias) : the Congress Decree belongs to 449, 448, or early 447.'^^ 

The Eleusis Decree is not Periklean : moreover, it is issued under 
Delphic Sanction, and does not compare with the Congress Decree in which 
Athens aims at a position like (or better than) Delphi’s. I therefore 
leave it out of account. 


IG. I'. 51 and 52. The treaties were renewed 
in 433-^, after the battle of Sybota: that is the date 
cf the existing prescripts. The texts of the treaties 
are about ten years older {IG. ad loca) . [This can be 
verified on the stone easily; 31 is in the British 
Mu^cum,] 

Each successive Athenian attempt at domina- 
tion involved more destruction : though of course 
never anything comparable to Rome's record in Italy. 

Sec, e.g.. Busolt, GG. III. 2, p. 763, note 6, 
Beloch, Att. Poht. 299, Yet personally I am con- 
vinced that Phormion made it in the spring of 432, 
and that the previous seizure of Argos (Thuc. II. 
68. 6} is parallel to the seizure of Anaktorion ( I. 55. 
i), two attempts by Korinth, on the morrow of 
Sybota, to secure at least the Ambrakiot Gulf. 
Thucydides’ narrative of near-western events is not 
continuous after the battle of Sybota ; and Phormion 
had time for such action before he was sent to Potci- 
daia. [I think the appearance of Poteidaia and 
Strepsa in the Quota List of 433-2 is decisive against 
putting the events of Thuc. 1 . 59-62 before the spring 
of 432. See Jacoby, Thukyd. und d. Voigesch. d. Pelop. 
Krieges, in Gott. \achr. 1928: Kolbc, Ein Beitrag zur 
Ekrlarimg d. I. Biiches in Thukyd. irn Lichte d. Urkunden 
(Stuttgart, 19301: Pohlenz in Gott. gel. 1932, 

pp. 21-28: Keil in Ph\P. 1932, 513-518.] 

See Koerte in Xoack's EUusis (1927), p. 313 ; 
Dinsmoor, Archnns of Athens (1932 ’', p 340; Merritt, 


Ath. Financ. Documents (1932), p. 172. 

I.e. after peace with Persia, and before the 
Parthenon w’as begun. Keulen in doubting the 
latter gravely misconceives the programme of the 
Congress : e.g. p. 240, ‘ ut communi sumptu et certa 
ratione tota Graecia artis operibus exornetur.’ 
Perikles said Trspi twv 'EAAtivikcov i'pwv a KaTeirpriaav 
01 pdppapoi : the Persians did not burn temples 
all over Greece. The land they most ravaged 
was Attica: the temples to be rebuilt are imprimis 
the Akropolis temples : and then perhaps Hera 
in Xypete {AJA. 1929, p. 400) and a few in the 
still intact Land Empire (Abai, Haliartos; Pans. X. 
35. 2) ; which in the event were left ruined (Paus. 
l.c .) : some too in Ionia (Isokr. IV. 156; : but none 
in Peloponnese or in any Korinthian sphere. Again, 
after the Peace of 445 there w'as no question who should 
police the seas : .Athens, out of the tribute of her now 
acknowledged Empire ! In fact, the two questions 
before the Congress were : ( i) Who should pay for the 
Parthenon? (2) Who should pay for the Athenian 
fleet? Questions actual enough on the morrow of 
the Peace \Nith Persia, when the indemnity had been 
foregone and the tribute had become questionable (cf. 
West, Am. Hist. Rev. 35, pp. 267 sqq.\ and even if 
West's general thesis be denied, there is the Quota 
List of 448-7 of about oneAhird the normal length ; it is 
decisive as to the questionableness of tribute pay- 
ment). In 445 these questions were settled. 
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The Congress Decree aimed at making Athens the capital of Greece. 
She would be the seat of an Amphiktyony greater than Delphi’s, and the 
naval executive for the whole Greek world. When Sparta refused to bless 
this reorganisation and extension of Athens’ League, and staged instead 
the crisis of 44^5 Athens lost her chance of peaceful hegemony. The dual- 
ism had now to be accepted until it could be smashed. I have argued that 
the means she chose to smash it was Western expansion. I now come to 
my crux^ the colony of Thouria in 444-3. 


V. Thouria, 


The events which culminated in the founding of Thouria in 444*^3/^ 
in what had been Sybarite land, appear to have offered a heaven-sent 
opportunity to Athens to establish herself in Western Greece. It all came 
in the end to very little. After ten years, the colony disowned its Athenian 
parentage: after the Syracusan disaster, the Thourian ships joined the 
Peloponnesian fleet. The story is so parallel to that of Amphipolis, that 
some of this failure must be ascribed to a general w^ane of Athenian prestige. 
Yet Thouria’s defection is more gradual (she takes half-hearted part in the 
siege of Syracuse, Thuc. VIL 57. ii), it was not precipitated by the genius 
of Brasidas, and it begins as early as 434-3, wLen Perikles was still powerful 
and Athens’ prestige w^as on the wLole sound. The failure therefore must 
lie partly in the special circumstances. 

Thouria, though founded by Athens, was a ^ Panhellenic colony.’ They 
sent heralds, Diodoros says, round the cities of Peloponnese, offering a share 
in the colony to any wLo chose to take it (XII. 10. 4). It is usual to see in 
this a gesture of conciliation, a disavow^al of specifically Athenian ambition 
in the West, a sop to Korinth. So O’Neill {Ancient Corinth,^ p. 196, etc.) 
conceives it, and takes the Korinthian action in not supporting the revolt of 
Samos in 440 as proof that Korinth had picked up the sop. I do not think 
this is wholly false, though Korinth does not appear to have accepted the 
invitation to a share in Thouria, and though the treaties with Leontinoi 


Thouria is the Thucydidean form ; his usage is 
probably constant, Thouria for the town (VL 6i. 7, 
88. 9, VII. 33. 5,6), rWmJ for the land (VII. 35. i), 
Thourioi for the people (VI. 61.6, 104. 3). [Pappritz 
(see next note) curiously denies this in VII. 33: he 
says Thouria there means the land, and translates VII. 
33. 5 : ‘ they met (in the district) the anti-Athenians 
expelled (from the town).’ I think no one will 
doubt that the words really mean ‘ they found (on 
arrival at the town) that the anti-Athenians had 
just been expelled.’] On the coins, Thourioi (like 
Athenaioi, etc.) means the people. Thourioi for the 
town, ps.'Andok. IV. 12. The Roman form varies, 
but Thurii has good authority. 

The mid-century coins of Sybaris-Thouria reveal 
three stages: (i) Sybaris proper, (2) an Atticised 
Sybaris, (3) Thouria. This enables us to disentangle 
the confused narratives, and constate that Athens 
reinforced the Sybarites probably in 446-5 ; quar- 
relled with them; and sent out a fresh colony in 


444-3 (l-TTi TTpa^iTMoos, ps. -Plutarch 835^) led by 
the oracle-expert Tampon, who determined the new 
site of Thouria. Diodoros confuses the Sybaris and 
Thouria missions. It is not more than a slight 
anachronism of language, when Aristotle {PoL 1303^1) 
puts the quarrel with the Sybarites (Strab. VI. i. 13, 
Diod. XII, II. 1-2) £v Goupiois, among the Thourians. 
The detail is in Busolt, GG. III. i. pp. 518 sqq.y who 
follows Pappritz, Thurii (Berlin, 1890: this disserta- 
tion, though unmethodical and full of misprints, is 
still most useful). 

The stream of discontented allies to Thouria 
(ps.-Andok. IV. 12) will hardly have begun by then. 
For the influence of Kleandridas, see Appendix E. 

I judge from the Thourian tribe-names (Diod. 
XII. II. 3) : the Peloponnesians who took part come 
from Achaia, Arkadia, Elis. A possible share in the 
tribe Dons was hardly proportionate to Korinth's 
pretensions. 
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and Rhegion are probably before 440 and cannot have seemed friendly, 

I think in 440 Korinth was trying to leave ill alone : yet the gesture of 

Thouria may have helped in some degree. The problem to my mind is, 
\Vhy did Athens make that gesture ? 

If the ‘ Panhellenism ’ of Thouria meant that Athens ^ did not meditate 
any further aggrandisement ’ (O’Neill, p. 236), then it has little in common 
with the Congress Decree of r. 449 : it is a new notion and needs to be 
accounted for. If on the other hand it (like the Congress Decree) aimed to 
make Athens the capital of Greece, the aim was very bad. Now Perikles 
might indeed aim badly: but it is pertinent to observe that 444-3 is the 
year when Perikles was out of office. I submit that we see, in the execution of the 
Thouria project, the hand of his rival, 

Thucydides the son of Melesias was, like his father, a Panhellenic 
figure. He was the true Panhellenist ; and I think Perikles, in the Con- 
gress Decree, stole his thunder. To Perikles, Panhellenism was a thing 
which could be made to serve Athens : to Thucydides, it meant equality of 
all Greek states, the renouncement of Athenian domination. I think the 
Panhellenism of Thouria is of this second sort. That enterprise had begun 
as an imperial venture. Athens had accepted the Sybarites’ invitation to 
help to refound their town, and had soon ejected the Sybarites. Tampon 
thereupon produced oracles that Athens should colonise the land, with a 
new city on a new site. But then the co-operation of Peloponnese was 
invited, and this ruined Thouria as an imperial venture. Athens seems to 
be speaking with two voices, and we know there were just now, in fact, 
fluctuations of power. Fortunately we are not left to mere conjecture, and 
it is worth while to assemble the facts. 

Both the two founders were Perikleans : Tampon the prophet 
prophesied Thucydides’ defeat (Plut. Per, 6. 2), Xenokritos hastened it by 
a prosecution {Vit, Anon, Thuc, § 7). The latter passage, torn as it is from 
its original context,^® yet preserves valuable information. We hear that 
Thucydides resisted Perikles in the law^-courts, became TrpoardTrjs tou 
5f}pou, and was elected Strategos [this if true (see Appendix A) refers to the 
year 444“3] • ^ but he soon lost his standing, since after a visit to Sybaris he was 
prosecuted by Xenokritos and then ostracised for ten years. For a detailed treatment 
of these alleged facts, I refer to Appendix A : but that Thucydides took more 
than a casual interest in the Thouria project seems beyond all doubt, and it 


Mr. O Xeill will excuse me if I quote a sentence 
of his (p. 193) and deliberately misdate it. ‘ Modern 
historians do not sufficiently bring out the helpless- 
ness of Corinth at this stage of her history.’ He 
writes this of the later 'fifties : it is true, I believe, of 
440 also. \V ar with Athens could hardly fail to be 
disastrous to Korinth and she knew it. After Sybota, 
in 433, she was just desperate : the war ruined her 
more surely than Athens. 

53 OuK fjcjctv auTcp TrXEioToi 9(^01 W^Tivaicov koci twv 
CTUniidxcov; . . . iSuvoTo peya iv tt] TroAei, Kai kv tois 
dAAois 'EAAriaiv. Plato, Meno, This agrees 


well with the Panhellenism of Thouria : the tribes 
there were named Arkas, Achais, Eleia, Boiotia, 
Amphiktyonis, Doris, las, Athenais, Eubois, Nesiotis 
(Diod. XII, II. 3). 

Strabo, \ I, i. 13, speaks (at this stage already) 
of ' Athenians and other Hellenes ' — i.e. Athenian 
allies. 

Lampon and Xenokritos: Diod. XII. 10. 3: 
Photius, s.v. GovptopdvTEis (see Appendix E). 

The Anonjmus intends it for the historian: but 
I think it certain that his ultimate source meant it for 
the son of Melesias. See Appendix A. 
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appears that his action was resented by the Periklean founders.^" I 
imagine he sent the heralds round Peloponnese. 

For the dates, probably Tampon produced his oracles (see especially 
sch. Ar. Clouds 332) in the course of 444, and Thucydides sent the heralds 
to Peloponnese, etc., in the winter following. He was ostracised next 
spring, and I imagine the colonists set sail soon after. 

The ostracism had decided the personal issue between the two states- 
men : but as regards Thouria, it left Athens committed to a mongrel policy. 
We have here a first instance of what we meet too often later : a project con- 
ceived by imperialists, but its execution marred by men who dislike it. 
Later, this ruined the campaigns of Mantineia and Syracuse. The orthodox 
solution was ostracism, and in 443 it was applied : too late for Thouria, 
but in time to prevent further inconsistency.^^ [Had it been applied as 
honestly in 417, after Mantineia, it might have saved the ruin in Sicily : for 
the failure to choose between Nikias and Alkibiades, one way or the other, 
was a main cause of that disaster.] The need for both Policy and Executive 
to be continuous is now recognised, and Perikles enjoys henceforth a virtual 
principate, expressed constitutionally by his special position amongst the 
Strategoi. His nine colleagues are chosen ‘ one from each tribe,’ 
Perikles ^ from all Athenians.’ 

We find this system first in 441-0,^^^ when we have the full list of Strategoi 
for the year : again in 439 (whether 440-39 or 439-8) in a document I 
have recently published {ClPh. XXVI, 309-313) regarding the conclusion 
of the Samian War. It evidently held for the rest of Perikles’ life.®^ 

VI. The Return of Thucydides. 

T5ocrTpaKi3£Tai stt] SsKa [Vita Anon. 7) : we may assume he returned 

in the spring of 433,^^ and I think he made himself felt. 


There was, naturally, little mutual confidence 
between the ‘ Periklean ’ founders and the " Thucy- 
didean ’ colonists whom they had to lead. See Diod. 
XII. 35. I. 

The treaties with Leontinoi and Rhegion may 
belong to that year, and mark the resumption of 
imperial ambition. The Quota-List for 443-2 
{SEG. V. Titulus xii) more certainly reflects Perikles’ 
new security: the five Provinces of the Empire (Ionia, 
Hellespont, Thrace, Karia, Islands) appear for the 
first time; and in 443-2 and 442-1 the Helleno- 
tamiai have an additional secretary, to cope with the 
new’ organisation. 

The Chairman of the Hellenotamiai in 443-2 (as 
w’e know from the same document) was the poet 
Sophokles : who is thus one of Perikles’ right-hand 
men at the critical moment. In 441-0 he was 
elected Strategos — on the strength of his Antigone, we 
are told (Antigone Cfrrc0£cns), which was thus pro- 
duced in the spring of 441. The Athenian people 
saw statesmanship in the play, and deemed its author 
a proper man for the highest Executive. We should 
not forget this in reading it: for it is, as it were, the 


ordjiiiov following the violent iirEiaoSiov of the 
’forties. [The picture of Sophokles as a munitions 
profiteer, in AJPh. XLVII, 1926, pp. 358-360, seems 
to me malicious,] 

Nine, from ten tribes: which tribe is left out? 
I have given elsew’here {ClQu. 25, 1931, p. 89) my 
reasons for inferring from Plato, Laws 759 D, the 
following, viz. : the w’hole Demos elects one Strategos 
from each the ten tribes ; then he of the ten elected 
w’ho has few’est votes is dropped. 

See the lists in Beloch, GGA II. 2. pp. 260 
sqq. This full list is quoted in a scholium first pub- 
lished complete by Wilamowitz, De Rhesi Scholiis, 
P- 13- 

He has a colleague from his owm tribe in 433—2 
and 432-1. We have no details between 439 and 
433 * 

Cf. sch. Ar. Wasps 947. 

Carcopino, in support of his untenable thesis 
that the ostracises never stayed away their full ten 
years, proposes to identify him with the Thucydides 
in Thuc. I. 1 1 7. 2 [Hist, de VOstrac. athen. pp. 210 sqq.). 
This is quite groundless. 
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It was in the course of that year that Perikles took the decisive step of 
accepting Korkyra’s alliance and sending out a fleet with orders to fight, 
if necessary, against the Korinthians. The intransigence which Perikles 
showed from this moment to the declaration of war was ascribed by some 
to his personal embarrassments. Plutarch and Diodoros record a series of 
criminal trials directed against his dependents and intimates, Pheidias, 
Anaxagoras, Aspasia; and Satyros says that the prosecution of Anaxa- 
goras was conducted by the son of Melesias. Perikles (I need not say) did 
not make war solely to put a stop to this nuisance, yet these tales, if true, are 
not irrelevant : though it is more likely that the prosecutions were meant to 
stop the war than vice versa. 

But first, do the prosecutions belong in this context at all? Satyros 
(Prof. Taylor observes) appears to imagine that Thucydides prosecuted 
Anaxagoras soon after 450, for he makes the charge not only impiety but 
Medism : a charge obsolete in 433, but not perhaps soon after 450 amongst 
those wTo disliked the Peace with Persia. I am not sure that this really 
indicates more than that Thucydides’ politics in 433 were old-fashioned — 
that he had forgotten nothing and learnt nothing : and I cannot grant that 
Prof. Taylor has ‘ decided the point absolutely ’ that Anaxagoras was tried 
soon after 450:®' still less (wTat Prof. Taylor does not, I think, contend) 
that there was no attack on the ‘ impiety ’ of Perikles’ friends about the year 
433. The Decree of Diopeithes, w'hich launched that attack, is not to be 
moved from the date at which Plutarch puts it : not, certainly, back to 

450, for Diopeithes the xprjaiioAoyos is familiar in the W’ar Comedians, and 
we find him still practising his trade in Sparta at the beginning of the next 
century (Xen. Hell. III. hi. 3). Indeed if Plutarch is wrong in dating 
xYnaxagoras’ trial about 433, his error is that he wrongly connects it with 


Plut. Perikles 32 : Diod. XII. 39. 2. 

Quoted by Diog. Laert. 11 . 12. 

A considerable fragment of Satyros, dealing 
with Anaxagoras’ inHuence on Euripides, has been 
found at Oxyrhynchos: Oa. Pap. IX. 1176. The 
statement quoted by Diogenes Laertius was probably 
parenthetic to the Life of Euripides. 

On the Date of the Trial of Anaxagoras ^ ClQu. 1917, 
81 sqq. It is agreed he lived from about 500 to soon 
after 430: the question at issue is where, in that 
space, his Athenian period comes. On this the 
ancient statements are contradictory (the materials in 
Diels, Vorsokratiker) . Since therefore there has been 
definite error somewhere, it is unsafe to argue (as 
Prof. Taylor does constantly) from the necessary 
implications of our sources. It is not safe to say w'hat 
Demetrios meant by the entry in his Archontes {ClQu. 
p. 81). That Isokrates, XV. 235, ‘ states in so many 
words that Anaxagoras' connexion w’ith Perikles went 
back to the early years of the latter ’ i.s untrue : w’hat 
he does say applies to Damon equally, and it is 
notorious that Perikles was Damon’s ‘ pupil ’ late in 
life, Plato, Alkib. I. iibc. Xo one suggests that 
Anaxagoras ‘ died almost as soon as he reached 
Lampsakos ' {ClQii. p. 83), for even if he was con- 


demned in 433, he lived there five years : and the 
‘ doxographers’ tradition ’ that Archelaos ‘ succeeded 
Anaxagoras and w^as succeeded by Sokrates’ (so in 
effect ClQu. p. 86 top) is {a) not a safe inference from 
the statements (D. Laert. IL 16, Suidas ’Apx^Aaos) 
that he was pupil of Anaxagoras and teacher of 
Sokrates, and (Clement, Strom, I. 63) that Anaxagoras 
was succeeded by Archelaos, Sokrates’ master: {b) 
sufficiently accounted for if Eusebios is right {Prep. 
El. X. 14, $ 13) in saying that Archelaos took over 
the Lampsakos school, presumably in 427. 

Prof. Taylor has been more decidedly answered by 
M. Derenne in Les Prods dTmpiete (Liege-Paris 
1930). I did not know his book when I wTote this 
note : which I leave, since it puts the negative case as 
strongly as I am prepared to. The positive argu- 
ments for 433 are well marshalled by M. Derenne, 
pp. 34 sqq . : especially the anecdote in Plut. Per. 6, 

2-3, which presupposes that Anaxagoras w'as in 
Athens in the middle ’forties; Plato, Cratylus 409A, 
6 EKEivos vEcoerri IXsyEv; and the likelihood of a 
reference to Anaxagoras’ trial and exile in Eurip. 
Medea 292-301 and 214-224 (spring of 431 b.c.). 

Plut. 32, TTEpi toOtov Tov xp6vov : sc. just 

before the beginning of the w^ar. 
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Diopeithes’ Decree. We have therefore to constate that the return of 
Thucydides coincides with an outbreak of malicious litigation. 

Thucydides the historian, his namesake and possibly his grandson, says 
no word of this, nor anywhere anything of the son of Melesias’ career. I 
think this is due, like many Thucydidean silences, to contempt : contempt 
for mere obstruction, for the dTrpdyiicov who stands in the way of the 5pdv ti 
pouAdpevos. For the younger Thucydides was caught wholly by the 
glamour of Perikles : he thinks his Principate (gained over the elder Thucy- 
dides’ body) most admirable : to him, the pity was that Perikles’ ideas 

were inherited by Alkibiades, a man bound to ruin them by the fatal resent- 
ments which he created.^- He makes the Korinthians say of Athens"^ 
the same things in effect which Pindar had said in Pythian VIII : yet what 
Pindar saw with disdain, Thucydides’ Korinthians see with admiring env)^ 
Perikles made him drunk with the idea of power, nor to the end of his life 
did Thucydides forget it. 

FalVn Cherubs ! to be weak is miserable^ 

Doing or suffering. 


APPENDIX A 

Vita Anon. Thuc. §§ 6-7. {See notes i and 56.) 

The Vita Anon. Thuc. § 6 says that the historian irpo tt^s CTuyypa9fjs TrposCTTrj tcov irpoy- 
pdrcov ‘ before writing his history was a leading statesman.’ This is manifestly untrue of 
the son of Oloros, who was little over thirty when he was exiled. (This follows from 
Marcellin. Vita 34, and much else : see Prosop. Att. 7267, and Schwartz, Das Geschichtswerk 
des Th. p. 217.) The ‘ leading statesman ’ is, I have no doubt, the son of Melesias; and 
I imagine the information \vhich follows in §§ 6-7 is from a ‘ Life ’ of him : not a very 
good one, though we must not attribute all the stupidity of the Arionymus to his source. 
The alleged facts are : — 

1 . He defended Pyrilampes w'ho had killed a boy in a love affair, and though Perikles 

prosecuted, won his case. 

2. He was consequently elected Strategos and became TrpoCTTdTris tou 6ripiou {i.e. the 

dominant statesman in Athens: cf. 'A6. ttoA. XXIII. 3, XXV. i, etc.). 

3. Owing to his pride and avarice, he soon lost this position: since 

4. he went to Sybaris, and when he returned he was accused by Xenokritos [one of 

the founders of Thouria, Diod. XII. 10] and condemned; and later was 

ostracised. 

5. He spent part of his ostracism at Aegina. 

I. P^Tilampes, Plato’s stepfather, was wounded at Delion in 424 (Plut. Gen. Socr. 
5180) : but since his son was by then a famous beauty (Plato, Gorgias 48 if, 513^) and was 


It is pretty certain that the trial of ’AaTraaia 
Kai Kupios [i.e. Perikles: sch. Ar. Knights 969) cannot 
be so early in her career as c. 450. Her crime was 
dcepEia, Athen. XIII. 589E : she apparently gave 
her girls the names of the Muses (sch. Hermog. in 
Walz, Rhet. Gr, \'II. 165). Some at least of this 
information must come from the documents of the 
trial. 

II. 64. 3-4. ^^loreover, Thucydides, the scien- 
tist aiming at control and power, is in strong reaction 
against Pindar's acquiescent obscurantism which 


culminates in P. VIII, 73-77. Contrast, e.g.^ Th. I. 
144. 4, \\ III. 3, Vm. 27: and see, for his intel- 
lectual affinities, Cochrane, Thucydides and the Science 
of History (Oxf. Univ. Press, 1929). 

II. 65. 9-10. 

VI. 15. 4 : cf. 28. 2 and II. 65. ii. 

I. 70, 71 : especially 70. 9, TtEcpuxevai tw 
auTou; “'‘cu; dXAovs dvSpioTTous sdv. 

Ultimately, perhaps, from Stesimbrotos (see 
Athen. 5890). 
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a grown man before Eupolis died (Eup. in sch. Ar. Wasps 98), Pyrilampes’ wild oats were 
probably sown well back in the 'forties. We may perhaps date the trial to c. 445, if its 
result was really the next stage, viz. : — • 

2. The brief political eclipse of Perikles. I question Thucydides’ actual strategia, 
since the word Strategos is used inexactly by the late grammarians. The sentence clearly 
refers to the year 444-3. 

3. [The taunt of avarice betrays the democratic source: unless it be the general 
malice of Stesimbrotos of Thasos, ev tco STnypacpoiiEVco irspl Ge^icttokAsous Kal 0 ouku 6 i 6 ou Kai 
TTepiKAsous (Athen. XIH. 5890).] 

4. His fall is connected with a visit to Sybaris and a successful prosecution by 
Xenokritos : this precedes the ostracism, [Sch. Ar., Wasps 947, says the same : KcrrESiKdaeq 
EiTa E^coaTpaKio-e-ri.] Since the execution of the Thouria project was (I have argued) a 
main preoccupation of his year of power, this seems entirely credible. Xenokritos then 
(like Lampon, see note 55 supra) is a'Periklean, and attacks him on the Thouria question. 
‘ Sybaris ’ is correct : there is no ‘ Thouria ' till Lampon has arrived there, identified the 
spot and chosen the name. 

Yet ostracism only touched the highest, and is not a usual sequel to a judicial con- 
demnation : oO ydp TOiouTcov eTvek’ oaTpay’ riupEOri. 

5. For the likelihood, and the difficultv, of this storv, see note 30 supra. It recurs in 
Marcellinus § 24. 

I would^ trust the details (the causation, sequence) of this narrative extremely little : 
but I think it refers beyond question to the son of Melesias. I add a short note on two 
other passages, where it is questionable which Thucydides is meant. 

Timaios says the son of Oloros spent [some part of] his exile in Italy, and died and 
was buried there (ap. Alarcellin. 25 and 33). Timaios had the reputation of an inde- 
fatigable bookworm with little judgment : it is likely he has got the wrong Thucydides, 
but there is no great reason to suppose it is the son of Melesias. 

FinalK , Ar. Wasps 94^~7’ The scholiast (whom I have quoted above) refers this to 
the prosecution by Xenokritos r. 444 : but if it refers to the son of Melesias at all, it will 
be to the prosecution by Kephisodemos c, 426 {Acharn. ^o^sqq.). However, the historian 
Ihucydides had been exiled (and perhaps stood his trial) the year before the Wasps was 
played, so that it mav be he. 


APPENDIX B 


Who Paid for the Parthenon'^ {Seepage 207.) 


The enemies of Perikles (Pint. Perikles 12. 2) said, Hellas paid for the adornment of 
Athens: toTs £ia9EponEyois utt- aurfis (sc. ttis "EAAaSos) dvoyKaicos irpos tov iroAspov f)Mcts (sc. 
Tous Aenvaiousi Triv ttoAiv Kon-axpuaouvTas Kai KaAAcoTri jovTa;. ‘The money contributed 
by Hellas perforce for the war ' means. Tribute money. 

The actual accounts of the Parthenon, and the Chryselephantine Athena, give the 
AEMnora, the nioneys receuxd by the officers in charge of the works ; and, as a rule, the first 
lastyv^ar s officers the second (and sometimes third) from the Tamiai of the 
Goddess, the third or fourth from the Hellenotamiai. We never have sufficient of the 
actual figures to determine the amounts of these receipts, but it is probable that the more 
^bstantial amounts stand first, and are from the Tamiai. And in the accounts of the 
Fropylaia we get at last a description of the money paid by the Hellenotamiai {IG, I^. 364, 


Its recurrence in both the Sybaris and Aegina 
stories suggests that this whole narrativ'e h— 7) 

hangs together and refers en bloc to the son of Melesias. 

He is perhaps a Katasknpos (cf. Thuc. IV. 27. 3) : 
dnoSrmT^aas does not necessarily imply a private visit, 
even in good Greek: e.g. Derkylidas is 9iAaTr66Tiuo5 
because he likes foreign commands, Xen. Hell. IV. 
iii. 2. 

’’ 6iKao-rr|piou: otherwise unknown. 

Lipsius in his revision of Meier-Schoemann, Alt. 


Process, withholds any opinion of its content: and in 
his Att. Recht. he leaves it unnoticed. It can hardly 
be bribery (’A0. ttoA. XXVII. 5). Possibly a form 
of ccTTOTri, ‘ failure to substantiate,’ cf. Dem. XX. 100, 
Idv T15 urrooxoiiEvc^ ti tov Sfjijov tt^v pouAf^v fj 
SiKacrrqpiov ^^aTraT-qcrri. 

Parthenon, IG. P. 339-353: Chryselephantine 
.Statue, ib, 354-362. The latter contains no moneys 
received from Hellenotamiai. 
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lines 63-65, and 365, lines 17-19) : to x<j\j[x\x(X)(\ko 9090 |jva crrro toAovto : i.e. it is Athena’s 
Quota of the Tribute, that sixtieth part which she received as her own. 

If this were all the Tribute money spent on these works, Perikles’ enemies were unfair 
in their accusations : nor could Athena’s Quota be called ‘ money contributed for the 
war ’ (Plut. Perikles 12. 2). I think they spoke with better reason than that, and that the 
Tribute money spent on these works is to be sought in the moneys received from the 
Tamiai of the Goddess. There is (I think) little doubt that Mr. Stevenson is right in 
supposing that the mass of surplus Tribute money was in the hands of these Tamiai through- 
out the ’forties, as we know it was in the ’thirties and later. However we estimate the 
amount of this surplus, it certainly formed a considerable proportion of the total treasure 
of these Tamiai : and justified those who said that the Parthenon, built out of that treasure, 
was built out of Tribute money. 

Did they hold, then, that once Athena had taken charge of this Tribute surplus, 
she was bound to use none of her Treasure for her own temple and cult? I think not: 
the complaint is that she spends so much : like an extravagant woman’s, the money runs 
through her fingers. The magnificence of the Parthenon was due to the fact that the 
Tamiai held that surplus. 

It is just possible that we have the law whereby Perikles established this principle, 
that the surplus of Tribute be spent on the Akropolis buildings. The Anonymus Argenti- 
nensiSj lines 5 to 8, contains a law of Perikles’ : it is too fragmentary for certain restoration 
and I know none which is free from objection. It stands after a note on the beginnings of 
the Parthenon and before one on the Boule’s shipbuilding duties. It is probably part of 
one or the other: which? Wilcken, Hermes, XLII, 1907, pp. 3905^^. thinks the latter, 
and refers the law to the legislation of 431 (Thuc. II. 24). His thesis will not stand, unless 
Tr|v ttoAiv be corrected to tov TroAejjiov.®^ Beloch’s thesis ( G.Gr H. 2. p. 3^6) that the law 
belongs to 450-49, and is preliminary to the building of the Parthenon, has never been 
presented in detail: I have suggested {JHS, LI, 1931, p. 85) that the new note on ship- 
building perhaps begins in line 8, oyi voj[^oa r\v Adrivricriv etc. This leaves ^etekeiv (before 
oTi) unexplained: could it perhaps introduce the new excerpt (= ‘ item ’) ®^? Or, since 
the Parthenon and shipbuilding notes are in fact out of sequence (being glosses on Dem. 
XXH. § 13 and §8, respectively), was it once a marginal adjustment (= 'this note 
should come after the next ’) ? 

If the law belonged to 450-49, it would tighten the chronology of these years. Winter 
450-49, negotiations with Persia : early spring 449, the Congress Decree (Plut. Perikles 17) : 
the present Decree is consequent on the failure of the Congress (see p. 216 supra) and gives 
the alternative answer to the question, How shall the temples be rebuilt? It must come 
before midsummer 449. 

The Archon, Euthydemos, will do for either year : for though the Archon of 450-49 
was Euthynos in fact, we know from Diodoros XII. 3 that his name in the Archon lists 
was at some stage corrupted to Euthydemos. 

APPENDIX C 

The Dates of J\'emeans IV and VL [See note 19.) 

The only sure indication of the date of Nemean VI is that Praxidamas, the victor’s 
grandfather, was himself a victor in 544 b.c.^^ p^t sixty-sLx >ears for the two generations, 
and deduct six, since Praxidamas’ was a man's victory and his grandson’s a boy’s, and this 
brings us to (544-60) about 484 B.c. This cannot be held, of course, to within ten years 
either way: but (in spite of the sombreness of the first strophe) I get an impression of 
youthfulness (esp. 24-6, cf. P. X. 4, N. V. 14) and would put it before the Sicilian journey : 
and Melesias is still as quick as a dolphin (64) . 

Nemean IV I would date, with more precision, to the Nemead of 477. The Aiakidai 


JHS, XLIV. 1924, pp. 5 sqq. 

I do not think [avaXioKjeiv eis tt]v ttoAiv could 
mean ‘ spend on state purposes, i.e. the war.* See my 
notein LI, 1931, pp. 845^. 

This is against the custom of the excerptor. 


See Wilcken, l.c. p. 403. 

Line 15, Paus. VL 18. 7. 

Lines 24-26 have echoes in Pyth. L 43-45, Ol. 
IL 89; compare also line 57 with Ol. II. 32-3, and 
line 30 with Pyth. I. 94. 
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come in all Aeginetan odes : but here, the rapid succession, in lines 46-49, of Aegina, 
Cyprus, Salamis, the Euxine, and the long Thessalian development in the next lines, are 
due, I am confident, to the exploits of the Aeginetan fleet : which fought at Salamis in 
480, at Cyprus and the Euxine in 478, and had now sailed to Thessaly and would spend 
the winter of 477 at Pagasai.®® I add a few words on the difficult lines 33-43. They 
correspond, in general, to such lines as Isth, V. 51-53, VUL 6 sqq. ; the Theban poet feels 
his shame. The victor has won at Nemea (17) and Athens (19) and Thebes (19) — a 
town of friends, since Herakles and Telamon were partners (20-32). Then come the 
lines in question (33-43'j : then the Aiakidai (44 sqq.). The luy^ which pulls at his heart 
(35), and the iTupouXia which he bids his heart pull against (37), are the same or nearly 
the same : his own distress, his enemies' malice. 


APPENDIX D 

‘Houxioc and drrpccy^oCTuvri. [See notes 38, 41, etc.) 

I have taken Pindar's ‘Acruxia in Pythian VUI to be that Peace which Athens, like 
Porphyrion, tries to destroy. Prof. Robertson, reviewing The Pythian Odes of Pindar (trans- 
lated by Mr. Bowra and myself, Nonesuch Press, 1928), has questioned this, on the ground 
that dauxia means rather ‘ internal concord,’ the opposite not of rroAepos but of ordais 
[Cl. Rev. XLII. 19263 P- 176)- I think the distinction is unreal: dcruxicx is a brightness of 
the spirit (peyaAdvopos ‘Houxias to 9ai6p6v <pdo5, frag. 109) which is darkened equally by 
ttoAepos and ardais. But how constantly it is opposed to ‘ restless external ambition ' 
will be clear from the following instances : 

Hdt. I. 66: Kai 6fi (J<^\ ouketi drrEXpec fjovyiriv dyeiv, dAAd Kon-a9povriaocvT£S ^ApKd5cov 
KpEoaovEs Eivai EypricrTripid^ovTO ev A£A9oiai etti Trdai^ Trj 'ApKd6cov X'^Ptl ■ 

Hell. Oxyr. cap. II, § 2 : ol 5 ’ ev xaig ’A0f|vais ettiGupioOvtes d-rraAAd^ai tous 'A0riVaious 
Tf]s f]cruxiocs Kai xfjs sipi^vris Kai TrpooyoyETv ettI to TroAEiJieTv Kai TroAuTrpaypiovEiv. 

Hdt. VH. 150. 3 [The Argives, wishing to keep out of the Persian War, demand a 
share in the High Command] : iva Eiri Trpo9do'io5 f)cruxir|v dycooi. 

Xen. Hell. VI. i. 14 [Polydamas is urging the Spartans to fight Jason if they can fight 
in full force] : ei 6e vtoSaticoSsis Kai dv5pa iSicottiv OL£a0e dpKEOEiv, ctu^PouAeuoo fjouxiav 
dysiv. 

Thuc.^ I.^ 124. 2 : EK ttoAeuou hev ydp Eiprjvri udAAov pspaiouTai, 09* fjovxias Se pifi TroAsijifjCTai 
ouK 6}ioicos dKivSuvov. 

About twenty further instances could be quoted from Thucydides: see especially the 
sentence quoted above in note 73 : the Athenians neither want fiouxia themselves nor 
allow it to others (I. 70. 9). 

Pindar says, Hesychia is daughter of Dike, and so makes the quality connote ‘ keeping 
to your own.’ ‘ Not keeping to your own ’ is dSmia, and this is how Periklean Athens 
doubtless appeared to him. But short of actual dSiKia, the quality could be less con- 
tentiously named TroAuTrpaynoauvTi : a word commonly of blame which Athens accepted 
with pride. ^ npdaaEiv au ttoAA' ETco0as f] te aq ttoAis : and Theseus answers Toiyap TrovoOaa 
TToAAaTToAA EuSaitiovsi.®® In an exhaustive study of the word aTTpaypiocTuvri and its cognates,®® 


See Pausanias' dedication, quoted Athenaeus 
XII. 50 (p. 536B). 

Pint, Themistokles 20. i : for the date, Beloch, 
GC^. 11 . I, p. 62, II. 2. p. 190: Busolt, GG. III. I, 
p 83: Lehmann-Haupt, Klio, XVII, pp. 67-73: 
Heichelheim, ^eitschr.f. yum. XL ( 1930), pp. i 7-22 : 
Johnston, Hermatheria XIA’I ('1931), pp. 106-111. 
Leotychidas wab deposed in consequence of this cam- 
paign (Hdt. \’I. 72) : this must be after the poem of 
Timokreon quoted Plut. Them. 2 1, 4 was written (I think 
this invalidates the date given in CAH. V. 466), I 
believe the seven years between this deposition (476) 
and the ‘ accession of Archidamos ’ (469, see Plut. 


Kimon. 16. 4) are probably due to Archidamos' 
minority, and are the real cause of the famous seven 
years’ error in Diodoros’ dates for the Eurypontid 
Kings (Meyer, Forsch. II. 504 sqq.). 

My instances are from the historians. We find 
the word in more priiate senses in, Lysias VII. i, 
IX. 4, ‘ keeping oneself to oneself.’ 

Eurip. Suppl. 576-7. Contrast the ironical 
opening of the Herakleidai. The case is formally 
argued both ways in the scene between Zethos and 
Amphion in the Antiope: see von Arnim’s Supple- 
menium Euripideum, pp. 11-15. 

Philologus, LXXXI, 1925, pp. 1295^^. 
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Nestle shows that this faineance is, on the whole, unsympathetic to Thucydides the historian, 
and sympathetic to Plato: and he suggests that the attack on the dorpayncov in Thuc. 11. 
63 (which I believe is aimed at the son of Melesias, p. 215 supra) is aimed at Sokrates. I 
cannot believe that Sokrates in 430 was a figure of any political consequence : and I hope 
Nestle would accept my alternative. The pretensions of Athens were of course repugnant 
to the aristocratic tradition, and both Pindar and Plato are inevitably hostile: Pindar, 
because that tradition was still so good a thing: Plato, because those pretensions had, in 
fact, done such harm. 

I may add that the leadership of the dirpaypioveg, after the son of Melesias’ death, 
devolved to some extent on Nikias : cf. Thuc. V. 16. i, and VI. 18. 6, ^ Nikiou twv Aoycov 
ccTTpcxyiJioCTuvT]. Also the d^Tpdy^cov in Eupolis' Marikas, quoted Plut. J\ikias 4. 6, is a devout 
Nikian : uiJieis ydp, c 6 cpp£voJ 3 AapETs, Ad^oiT* dv ccv 5 p' dpiCTTOv ev kqkw tivi ; 


APPENDIX E 


Kleandridas at Thouria. {See notes 50 and 55.) 

Photius 0oupio|jidvT£is should, I think, be read as follows : — 

Tous mpi Ad^Trcova * Tf)v ydp £15 lupapiv drroiKiocv ol |j£v Ad^Trcovi dvornOeaaiv 01 5 s 

^EvoKpiTCp ol Se Tcp XoAk^ (codd. XoAkiSsT) AiovuCTicp ol 5e KAsapiSq (codd. Ka6dpioi) tw 

AdKcovi 01 5£ Auaioc tw (codd. nArjai'rrrrcp) ’AOrivaicp. 

XaAKw: cf. Plut. AzA'/oy 5. 3 : Frosop. Att. 4084.. KAeapiSa: this form must, I think, lie 
behind Ka6dpioi (A£ in many hands was written as like A0 as possible) , as behind KAsapyov 
in Diodoros XIII. 106. 10. Auoia: Vit. X Orat. 835(7. — Neither Klea[nd]ridas nor Lysias 
was a ^ Founder ’ : the former was an exile, orroAis, and therefore unqualified. 

Kleandridas had been Ephor in 446 and exiled from Sparta after the fiasco of that 
year, when the Spartan army retreated and left Perikles leisure to reduce Euboea.®^ We 
know nothing of how he came to Thouria (perhaps he went straight to Sybaris in 446), but 
once there he proved himself the most capable man in their frequent emergencies. He was 
Commander-in-Chief against the Lucanians and against Taras.®- His service against 
Taras, a Spartan colony, makes it unlikely that he ever recovered his status at Sparta. 
[His son Gylippos was given the Syracuse venture, to ' make good,’ but was later disgraced 
himself.®^ The ex-Spartan Kleandridas,®^ who in the fourth century fought with Thebes 
against Sparta, is possibly a grandson.] 

He is dead by 414, for when his son Gylippos arrived that year at Thouria (Thuc. VL 
104. 2), he ‘ revived in his own person ®^ his father’s title of citizen,’ From this we may 
perhaps infer that Kleandridas had been no more than a TroAiTr)?. However, he must have 
been an outstanding figure. The leading Athenians {e.g. Dionysios and Lampon) did not 
stay at Thouria, but went home : men of the first mark did not usually, unless they had 
been ‘ unfortunate,’ stay in a colony. This must have contributed to the decline of Attic 
prestige there. 

APPENDIX F 


The Chronology of Plutarch's ‘ Perikles ’ ; and X£ppov£CTiTai in the Quota Lists. 

I have read Weizsacker's Untersuchungen liber Plutarchs biographische Technik^'^^ (which 
throughout uses the Perikles as the basis of discussion) with so much pleasure and profit 
that I regret to find how frequently I have to reject his historical conclusions. 


Aristotle regards Xikias as successor to the son 
of Melesias: ’A 9 . ttoA. XXVIII. § 2—3 : ib. § 5. 

Plut. Perikles 0 . 2 . 3: Diod. XIII. 106. 10. 

Polyainos II. 10: Strabo \"I. i. 14. 

Plut. Lysandros 16— 17* Diod. XIII. 106. 8—10: 
Suidas *£90901. 

Diod. XV. 54: codd. AsaySpias. 

This is the force of the middle, dvavgcoadusvos, 
cf. dvavecbaacjOai, VI. 43. 2 : Gylippos ‘ revived ’ his 
dead father’s citizenship exactly as Alkibiades meant 


to revive his dead grandfather’s proxeny. The 
middle voice is decisive against translating ‘ he re- 
vived Thouria) the Constitution of Kleandridas ’ : 
nor indeed was Gylippos in a position to make con- 
stitutional changes. The Thourians had had to 
admit him because they had under-estimated his 
lleet (Thuc. VL 104. 3), but they refuse to help him 
(104. 2) and continue to help Xikias (\TI. 57. ii, cf. 
33-6). 

Pioblemata Heft 2, Berlin 1931. 
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With his main thesis I agree. Plutarch is a moralist, who liked history because it is 
morality in action. He therefore approaches the material of history (which is, by its 
nature, in the time-dimension) with the moralist’s classifying mind : whence comes what 
Weizsacker calls his chronographisch-eidologische Polaritat. Plutarch (that is to say) 
categorises incidents by their kind {eidologisch) ; and though his task of biography compels 
him to relate events in the time-dimension {chronographisch) , the compulsion remains 
external and the homage to chronography is perfunctor\\ [And how misleading this 
perfunctory^ homage can be, Weizsacker (p. 62) well illustrates from the Kimon, ch. 8: 
Kimon and his colleagues are appointed judges of tragedy in the spring of 468 : Plutarch 
groups this {eidologisch) with other ‘ Ehrungen liberhaupt,’ and attaches them all (per- 
functory chronographisch) to the Skyros exploit. Weizsacker well insists that this chrono- 
graphy is wrong : the incident of spring 468 has no connexion with Sk^Tos, but is the result 
of the EuiyTnedon, which we may therefore date (at last !) to 469.] 

But he proceeds to discriminate between ‘ universal eidologies ’ where the time- 
dimension is irrelevant, and ‘ period-eidologies ’ where it is not: and placing Perikles 19- 
20, § 2 in the latter category^ to present to us the dilemma ‘ is the period (to which the expedi- 
tions to the Gulf of Korinth, the Chersonese, the Pontos, all belong) the early ^forties (which 
Plutarch seems to imply) or the late 'fifties (which he might with difficulty be held to mean) ?’ 
In this dichotomy Weizsacker, with a nice show of reluctance, decides for the latter : since 
Thucydides puts the expedition to the Gulf beyond question in the late ’fifties. He con- 
cludes, the cleruchy in the Chersonese was created in the late ’fifties. 

In insisting, as against this, on Plutarch’s pragmatische Uninteressiertheit, I should 
have thought I had Weizsacker with me (see, e.g.^ his p. 38). I certainly deny cogency 
to all stages of this special argument (pp. 33-44 and Exkurs A).®^ The date (447 b.c.) 
which I have assumed in the narrative, and given in the Time-Table, for the cleruchy in 
the Chersonese, is based chiefly on the Quota Lists. The XeppovsaiTai pay eighteen talents’ 
Tribute in spring 447 (as in 453 and 451), and Tolmides is killed in the course of that 
year : ergo the cleruchy in the Chersonese was created not earlier than 447, that in Naxos 
(since Tolmides led it) not later: and Diodoros XI. 88 makes it probable they were 
created in the same year.^^ It is as near certain as may be that the XeppoveaiTai could 
not have paid so high a Tribute after the cleruchy : when we next have their Tribute 
(in 441) it is one talent only (and so steadily in 440, 439, 434, 432), and a cleruchy 
(whose terminus post quern is spring 447) is the obvious explanation of so sensational a 
reduction. 

Weizsacker does not seriously attack the evidence of the Quota Lists, but only Kirch- 
hoff’s and Busolt’s presentation of it. Those scholars believed the reduction of Tribute 
was accompanied by an Apotaxis : Weizsacker denies this. I need not broach this con- 
trov ersy, since it is irrelevant (indeed if Weizsacker be right, he only strengthens the case 
against himself and makes the reduction more sensational). Instead, I recapitulate the 
relevant evidence. Xeppoveairai pay eighteen talents in 454-3, 452-1, 448-7,^® and one talent 
in 442-1, 441-0, 440-39, 435-4, 433-2. In the latter cases, XeppovecriTai means inhabi- 
tants Agora, a town on the neck of the Peninsula between Kardia and Paktye. It was 
on this neck that the Athenian cleruchs were settled : probably in Kardia and Paktye, 
since neither of these ever appears as paying Tribute later, even in the years for which we 
have the Hellespontine list complete. I imagine, then, that the eighteen talents had been 
paid by Kardia (ranking since Miltiades as the capital of the peninsula) on behalf of itself 
and Agora and Paktye, and probably on behalf of the rest of the Peninsula except Alope- 


There is no chronological implication in the 
passage: and if there were, it would have little 
weight in a passage primarily ‘ eidological,’ by a man 
wath little concern for [and therefore little grasp of] 
the time-dimension. The ingenious dilemma on pp. 
88-89, to Diodoros XI. 88 and 85, rests on the 
fallacy that Diodoros required some cogent reason 
before assigning an event to a gi\'en year. Since he 
had to assign every single event he mentions to some 
specific year, he could not afford to be so fastidious. 


6^ TouTois TTpaTTop^vois ToAuiSrjS 6 evEpos 
oTparriyos : the text then becomes obscure, but it 
appears that Diodoros’ source (and not his own 
arbitrary framework) synchronised the two cleruchies. 

In 450-49 they pay just under fourteen talents. 

XEppoveciTai air Ayopas in 441-O, 435-4, 433 - 2 . 

See Plut. Per. 19, §1. When Lysander sent 
them home after Aigospotamoi, the gap was felt: 
Xen. Hell. III. ii. 8-10. 
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konnesos.^®^ After the cleruchy, the southern cities pay separately: the natives 

remaining on the neck are represented by the one talent from Agora. 

Our disagreements on the chronology of Perikles 12 (Weizsacker, pp. 13-14) are on 
detail rather than principle. Two details. In § i d 5 o^ 6 T and KaKcoa ockouei do not reden 
von etwas bereits-sichtbaren : they refer to the transfer of the money. In § 5 he overlooks 
ydp, which (I believe) makes the oTpdrEiai and Perikles’ motion (9£pcov sici tov 5 f||jiov) the 
causes of, ergo antecedent to, the events of §§ 1-4. 

TIME-TABLE 

451. Kimon returns: five years’ Truce. 

450. Kimon in Cyprus : dies. 

Winter: ambassadors go to Sousa. 

449. Early spring: Peace with Persia: [Euboea retained as tributary]. 

Spring : invitations to Congress : Sparta refuses. 

[Early summer: Decree to spend Tribute on the Building Programme?] 

448. Sacred War : [Crisis of 446 planned by Sparta]. 

448-7. Abnormally short Quota List (about one-third normal length). 

447. Cleruchies in Chersonnese and Naxos [?Euboea: Diod. XL 88], 

Parthenon begun : [first protests of Thucydides ?] . 

Koroneia : loss of Boeotia. 

446. Five years’ Truce expires : Megara, Euboea, in revolt : Spartan invasion. 

Pindar’s Pythian VII I . 

445. Early spring: Thirty Years’ Peace. 

[Acquittal of Pyrilampes.] 

444. Thucydides’ year of power : Perikles is not elected Strategos. 

Project to colonise Thouria, modified in execution by Thucydides. 

Thucydides visits Sybaris : prosecuted by Xenokritos. 

443. Spring: Thucydides ostracised: Perikles elected Strategos paramount. 

Early summer : the colonists sail to Thouria. 

[Alliance with Leontinoi and Rhegion.] 

Sophokles Hellenotamias : the five Provinces of the Empire. 

433. Spring : Thucydides returns. 

Decree of Diopeithes : prosecution of Aspasia [and Anaxagoras] . 

Korkyra alliance : Sybota in early September. 

432. Alliance with Akarnania : later, Phormion goes to Poteidaia. 

429. Perikles dies during his fifteenth consecutive Strategia. 

426. Thucydides prosecuted by Kephisodemos. 

H. T. Wade-Gerv. 


Alopekonnesos pays separately in 451—0 and 
450-49. Is HaKTu - - in 451-0, the town of Paktye, 
or rather Pakty[es] the ruler of the I5uiies in Ionia? 
West and Merritt seem to imply the latter in their 
index to SEG. V. 

It is probable they all appeared from 447-6 on- 
wards. The following names are extant; Limnai 


Elaious 447-6, Limnai Elaious Sestos 446-5, Elaious 
Sestos 445-4, Limnai Elaious Sestos Madytos 444-3 
and 443—2. There is in each case ample room on 
the stone for the missing names. The aggregate for 
all the separate towns (including Alopekonnesos and 
Agora) is about two and a half talents : e.g. in 435-4. 


Additional Note 

I have not sought to compile a doxography of modern opinion on Athenian policy, but De 
Sanctis’ essay La pace di Xicia (RivFiL 1927, pp. 31 sqq. republished in his Problemi di Sioria Antica, 
Bari, 1932) should have been cited in my notes 34 42. I ant glad of the support of a writer of 

such force and authority, in regarding the Sparta-Athens dualism as politically futile. 
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Certain passages in Overbeck ^ are generally supposed to refer to a 
statue by Scopas of Apollo Smintheus, an aspect of the god to which 
classical students were probably introduced in Strabo’s time as they are 
to-day by the old priest’s prayer in the first book of the Iliadr It seems 
at first a not very serious suggestion that one at least of these passages 
reads as though the mouse alone, not the statue, were the work of Scopas. 
But further investigation indicates that the ambiguity is a little more than 
apparent, indeed real enough to have sheltered a few scholars in their 
endeavour to escape the difficulties and confusion of reconciling the usual 
interpretation of the Strabo passage with coin types of Alexandria Troas^ 
and with what can be surmised of Scopas’s style.^"* 

Consider first what these difficulties are. The passages chiefly under 
discussion run as follows : 

Strabo, XIII, p. 604: kv bk tt) XpucrQ Tauri] kqi to toO ZpivOgcos 
AttoAAcovos ecrnv Upov, Kai to o\/ij|3oAov to tt]v sTUfjioTrjTa toO ovoporros aG 03 ov^ 
6 liOs, uTTOKEiTai Tw Tro61 toO ^odvou* liKOTra 5’ eoriv spya toO TTapiou. 

Eustath. ad II. p. 30, 16: 9r|cri ydp f) icrropia oti ev tq XpuoT] ZiiivOecos 
eotIv lepov, Kai pus uTTOKEiTai tcu ttoSi toO ^odvou, Zkotto epyov tou Ffapiou. 

It is evident in the text that by xoanon Strabo refers to the cult 
statue. It is ^ the ’ xoanon, introduced attribute-first immediately upon 
the mention of the sanctuary. Now certain coins of Alexandria Troas 
from long before to long after the time of Strabo obviously illustrate the 
cult statue (Fig. i).^ One recognises the same figure (clad in himation, 
bow in upraised left hand, quiver over shoulder) consistently posed, but 
usually set on a pedestal which is sometimes turned toward the spectator; 
one sees it receiving worship (Fig. 2), and sometimes depicted as inside a 
shrine (Fig. 3).“^ Silver tetradrachms show beside the figure the inscription 
ATTOAAnNOZ IMIGEOI,'^ And on some coins appears the mouse (Fig. 4).® 
But this Apollo not only does not suggest Scopas individually (which is 
perhaps more than can be expected on so small a scale, especially as we 
are not sure just what should suggest the style of that artist) ; its stiff 


1 Die Antiken Schriftquellen Geschichte der bil- 
denden Kunste bei den Griechen, Nos. 1 168, 1 169, 1170. 

" I, 39. Quoted by Strabo, XIII, 604. 

I am indebted to the Cabinet dcs Medailles 
for figs. 2 and 6 ; to the British Museum Department 
of Coins and Medals for figs. 3 and 4 : and to Mr. 
K. T. Newell for figs, i and 5. I should like to make 
further acknowledgment to Dr. Charles Morgan, of 
Amhurst College, to Dr. H. M. Sanders of Bryn 
Mawr C^ollege, and to Dr. Oscar Bronecr of the 
American School at Athens. 

3 See eg. BMC. Troas. PI. Ill, 6, PI. IV, i, 2, 5, 


PI- V, 3-6, 10-14, 16-18, PI. VI, 1,9, 10. See also 
illustrations in Baumeister, iii, p. 1669—70, in Gard- 
ner, Types of Greek Coins, etc. 

^ See Wroth in BMC. Troas, p. xvi, and Weil in 
Baumeister, iii, p. 1670. 

5 E.g. Baumeister, iii, p. 1669, Hg. 1737. 

® E.g. ibid., p. 1670, fig. 1741, and Wroth, op. cit., 
PI. Ill, no. 6. (See text, p. 9, for description and 
enumeration. The creature is, of course, not repre- 
sented on the coin as actually under the foot of the 
statue, or we should not see it.) 

228 
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archaic character seems to preclude any fourth-century sculptor. Here 
the scent is lost ; the scholars scatter. 

Some accept this cult statue as by Scopas, explaining it usually as a 
deliberate archaism under pressure of a tradition, a ispos Aoyos. Thus 
three Englishmen, Percy Gardner," Wroth,® Farnell.® Overbeck separates 



Fig. I. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

Coins of Alexandria Troas. 

Fi^. I. — E. T. Xewcll Coll. Fig, 3. = Br. \Ius. Troas, PI. vi, i. 

Fig. 2. = Gab. d. Medailles 1447- Fig. 4. ^ Br. Mus. Troas, PL iii, 6. 

the front-view versions of our statue, which he considers belong to a freer 
modeld® But, as Weil points out, they are clearly of the same series. 

Those who reject this Smintheus from their Scopas list have a modern 
adherent in Miss Richter She simply dismisses it as a severe type not 
to be associated with a fourth-century artist, but finds in another coin 
series a possible reproduction of Scopas’s work : Apollo nude with one 
foot raised on a base, bending over, a laurel branch in his hand as if 
playing with an animal below (Fig. 5) . This she feels as 
a ^ fine rhythmical composition ’ which one may well 
attribute to a master of the period. I believe the first 
to suggest this type was Furtwangler, in Roscher’s 
Lexikon^ I, 466. It is developed quite plausibly by 
Weil in the Baumeister article (he compares it, for 
instance, with the Apollo Sauroctonus and the Hermes 
of Praxiteles as illustrating a tendency of the age to 
rationalise and humanise representations of the gods Fig. 5. — Coin of Alex^ 
and their attributes) ; and returned to by Furtwangler Troas. e. t. 

in his Meisterwerke}'^ Urlichs deduces from the 
literary evidence somewhat the same pose : Scopas (he says) in making 
his statue for the same temple kept the mouse as attribute, but used it as 
Phidias did the turtle in his Aphrodite, in such a position as to make 
possible free arm-movement. ^ Er Hess Apollon seinen Fuss darauf setzen, 
natiirlich nicht unmittelbar, wie es nur bei der harten Schale einer 



" T^ypes of Greek Coins, p. 177. 

® Op. cit., p. xvii. 

® Cults of the Greek States, IV, p. 346. 

Discussed by Weil, Baumeister, iii, p. 1670. 
Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, p. 206; 2nd 
ed., p. 272. 

P. o-M- 

Scopas, Leben und Werke (Greifswald, 1863), p. 1 12. 


Beside the Hesychius gloss here quoted, we 
have the following from Strabo, still on p. 604: 
‘ Heracleides of Pontus says that the mice which 
swarmed round the temple were regarded as sacred, 
and that for this reason the image was designed 
with its foot upon the mouse-’ (Loeb edition, the 
text reading pepnkos etti tw not.) 
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Schildkrote statthaft war, sondern auf einer ummauertes Mausloch, aus 
dem eine der Mause herv'orschaute, welche im Tempel unter dem Altar 
ihre Locher hatten (Hesychius, SnivSoy 5ia to e-rri nuco-rrias <paai [-ttocti?] 
j3£pr|KEvai), das ist alles was wir sicher wissen.’ 

None of these interpretations of the material is entirely satisfactory. 
Archaisticism seems alien to Scopas, whose works (so far as we can learn 
from ancient evidence and monumental sources with a probable bearing) 
showed individuality and passion. Nor probably is he in his xAsia Minor 
period to be considered a young artist biddable because in need of com- 
missions. On the other hand, although Strabo uses the word xoanon in a 
much wider sense than does Pausanias, he restricts the term within recog- 
nisable limits, applying it beyond its original meaning only to cult statues 
held in particular reverence ; nowhere in his writings does it stand for a 
composition so close to genre, a god so humanised, as the figure on the 
Furtwangler coin. It is difficult to imagine the type as a fourth-century 
cult image at all,^® and in fact its upholders usually do not make that 
attempt ; \Veil speaks of it definitely as a dedication, and others seem to 
imply as much. Yet obviously to attribute any type to Scopas on the 
basis of these passages means to identify it with what all three call ‘ the 
xoanon,’ which as above noted almost necessarily refers to the temple 
statue, the type of which is established. Overbeck’s third passage on the 
statue of Apollo Smintheus, though indefinite and rhetorical, has bearing 
at this point : its whole implication is to confirm what the coins indicate 
about the cult statue, and to dissociate it from the name of Scopas. A 
few further objections to the Furtwangler theory (which is so much the 
more attractive one) : — To Wroth it is negatived by the invariable absence 
of the mouse in this type, and the occasional presence of a raven (which, 
however, appears sometimes with the archaic figure — see Baumeister, fig. 
1739)5 by the fact that the type is not confined to Alexandria Troas, 
but appears also on Mysian coinages of Apollonia ad Rhyndacum and of 
Cyzicus. In general there seems too much pressure against our accepting 
as a representation of Scopas’s work the youth on the coin apparently 
first issued under Commodus and Caracalla, which after all shows a pose 
the sculptural parallels of which belong to the school of Lysippus.^® 


Leaf, on p. 242 of Strabo on the Troad (Cam- 
bridge, 1923), quotes from Frazer’s Pausanias, II, 
p. 69 (not 59 as in his text) : ‘ Strabo applies the 
word to the gold and ivory statue of Zeus by Phidias 
at Olympia ; to the .gold and ivory statue of Hera 
by Polyclitus at the Heraeum; to the marble statue 
of Xemesis at Rhamnus, and to the statue of Smin- 
thian Apollo by Scopas at Chryse, which was almost 
certainly of marble (see Brunn, Gesch. der Griech. 
hiimtler, i, p. 325).’ The evidence for which Brunn 
is quoted is simply that marble was what Scopas 
worked in. The statue of XTmesis, the only certain 
marble mentioned, seems to have taken over a good 
deal of the venerable into its fifth-century edition- 
witness the TTOTvia enpdjv motive on the crown, the 
meaning of which was certainly lost on Pausanias. 


(Paus. I3 33 j 3 : ‘ On the head of the goddess is a 
crown ornamented with deers and small figures of 
Victory.’ — Frazer’s translation.) 

Johnson {Lysippos, pp. 142-3) rejects as a cult 
image the corresponding statue of Isthmian Poseidon 
by Lysippos. 

No. 1170 (Menander Rhet., it. SpivOiaK-C, in 
Rhetores Graeci, ed. Spengeh Vol. Ill, p. 445). The 
rhetoric student is to compare the statue with those 
of Olympian Zeus and Athena on the Acropolis at 
Athens, and to add, ‘ What Phidias, what Daedalus, 
wrought so great a xoanon? Perhaps this statue 
slid from heaven, etc.’ Scopas is not mentioned. 

Starting from the Isthmian Poseidon. For a 
summary of the evidence there see Johnson, Lysippos, 
pp. 143 fob 
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The hand of the artist we seek, then, is apparently not to be traced in 
‘ the xoanon,’ even if that word be interpreted with unwarranted free- 
dom. This granted, we have disposed of what theory has heretofore been 
advanced from the purely archaeological point of view; we must return 
to the text, where a reference to Scopas remains distinct and unexplained. 
Here the casual reader’s first impression begins to assume a less frivolous 
colour : 

‘ Some editors of Strabo avoid the difficulty by slightly changing the 
reading, substituting epyov for Ipya (he notes that the reading is supported 
by Eustathius, in the passage above quoted), in which case the mouse at 
the feet of Apollo, and not the statue itself, would seem to be attributed 
to the hand of Scopas. But it is most unlikely that Scopas would con- 
descend to such a trifling piece of work, or, if he did, that Strabo would 
record the authorship of the mouse and not that of the statue.’ 

Precedent is welcome and Gardner’s objections not very discouraging. 
We need not look upon such a commission as too trivial. In any case, in 
the Sminthium the mouse is sacred, perhaps, as has been suggested, the 
whole worship deriving originally from that of a mouse god later asso- 
ciated with Apollo.-^ He was the means of divine punishment here 
(destroying the crops until the god himself, propitiated, checked him), 
and according to Herodotus, II, 141, the instrument of the destruction of 
Sennacherib. Surely the boar at Tegea is entitled to no more fierce a 
gaze than this portentous creature. For Gardner’s last argument, if the 
image is an ancient one, it seems natural enough that authorship should 
not be assigned to the statue and yet should to an attribute added later 
by an illustrious artist. Farnell believes some of the coins indicate a 
cult legend that the ^ idol ’ was miraculously discovered, perhaps in 
a cavern which seems later to have been dedicated as a shrine. This 
would account for its being cherished, and adorned by the best talent 
available, and partly for the ecstatic phraseology of Menander Rhetor -- 
and his allusion to Daedalus. 

Suppose now we postulate that the xoanon is the cherished ancient 
idol, and the mouse only is the work of Scopas, does the coin series afford 
confirmation ? Wroth’s summaries of the history of the city and of the 
variations in coin type are not without significance in this connexion. In 
about 310 B.G. Antigonus collected inhabitants from various cities, includ- 
ing Hamaxitus (in whose demesne the Sminthian temple had formerly 
been), and founded a new city which he called Antigoneia, but which ten 


Gardner, op. a/., p. 177. 

That such ‘ mikrotechnik ’ was practised bv 
great artists of the best period, witness Overbeck, 
776 and 777. The former is taken from a letter of 
the Emperor Julian, from a translation of which I 
quote (Loeb edition, Vol. Ill, p. 225) : — 

‘ For it is possible for much to be revealed in 
little. Nay even Pheidias the wise artist not only 
became famous for his statue at Olympia or at 
Athens, but he knew also how to confine a work of 
great art within the limits of a small piece of sculp- 
J.H.S. — VOL. LH. 


ture ; for instance, they say that his grasshopper and 
bee, and, if you please, his fly also, were of this 
sort; for every one of these, though naturally com- 
posed of bronze, through his artistic skill became a 
living thing.’* 

Strabo, p. 604, 

See Farnell, loc. cit.y and.Aelian, {Aat. An. XII) 
quoted by Leaf, op. cit., p. 243. See further Leaf, 
pp. 244-245, on the cult and the reason for it. 

Overbeck, no. 1 1 70. 

Loc. cit. 


R 
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years later was improved by Lysimachus and renamed in honour of 
Alexander the Great. In the interval apparently the currency used was 
that of the various cities before amalgamation, and the earliest coins of 
the new city were copied from those of two of the members, one of which 
was Hamaxitus, which had been the first to show Apollo 
Smintheus. On the presence or absence of the mouse 
we have these statements: (i) It appears on bronze 
autonomous coins but not on the later specimens. 
(2) It does not appear on a bronze coin of Hamaxitus 
(Fig. 6) the earliest Troad coin on which the type of 
Apollo Smintheus is shown.-^ As Wroth seems not to ex- 
clude the possibility of dating the latter in the first half of 
Fig. 6.— Coin of Ham.\xi- the fourth centuiy, perhaps this earliest represents the 
TCs. Cab. D. Medailles image before Scopas had added to it; those dating about 
■ 300 include his work — and as to the later examples, it 

was probably not long before the Romans had brought home so handy an 
object of virtu. Perhaps even by the time of Menander Rhetor it had 
been quite forgotten by those who did not, like Eustathius, know their Strabo. 

The positive evidence may be called frail ; yet so far there is nothing 
to refute it. And the theory involved comes to be felt so strongly as the 
natural solution demanded by all aspects of the ease that it is really a 
little startling to chanee on an observation like the following : 

‘ It is curious that Strabo in speaking, it would appear, only of a 
single statue, should use the plural epya; the mouse ean hardly have been 
regarded as a distinct work.’ 

Yet Dr. Leaf’s conclusions supply us after all with a key to a firm 
position resting comfortably on the text of Strabo. It is not impossible, 
he suggests, that in the first half of the fourth century both temple and 
original image may have been destroyed by fire, and Scopas may have 
not only sculptured a successor but designed the new' temple too, since 
he has (like the younger Polyclitus) a name as architect as well as sculptor ; 
then ipya covers both igpov and ^oavov. Neugebauer has doubts about 
the same artist ever being responsible for both temple design and cult 
statue to go within. But w'e may dispense with his argument, for one 
more glance at the Greek of Strabo’s statement from the point of view of 
Leaf’s interpretation sets in relief as the words coupled grammatically and 
summed up in ipya, not lepov and §odvou, but lepov and ovpPoAov, which 
being interpreted is pOs. 

V. R. Grace, 



TroaSf PI. Til, 6. Dated (with others not illus- 
trated) about 300 B.c. 

Ibid., PI. XI, 2. Dated about 400-310 b-C, 

2® Dated uncertainly a.d. in the new Liddell and 
Scott. 

2^ Leaf, op. cit., p. 242. 


2® Dinsmoor's chronological list of temples, in- 
cluded in his new edition of Anderson and Spiers, 
dates the splendid new temple on this site ‘ c. 250,’ 
a date one would like to change. But need this 
exclude an earlier designed by Scopas ? 

2^ Studien iiber Skopas, p. 7. 
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Modern writers have generally assumed that the political affiliations 
of Aeschylus were aristocratic. That his sympathies were with the 
democrats has, however, been ably maintained by Sir R. W. Living- 
stone ^ on the basis of a consideration of the Eumenides, a play which 
explicitly exalts the aristocratic court of the Areopagus, and has usually 
been taken as proof of Aeschylus’ opposition to the democratic measures 
of Ephialtes and Pericles. Livingstone bases his argument upon the 
eloquent enthusiasm of the poet for Athens’ future, and upon the fact that 
the functions assigned the Areopagus in the play are those which it still 
retained after the democratic reforms of Ephialtes, not those of which it 
had been despoiled. 

In strictness, however, x\eschylus should be called neither an aristocrat 
nor a democrat, but an advocate of reconciliation between opposing 
parties, as a means of achieving an ideal destiny for the city. Such a 
position was by no means difficult to maintain at a time when the division 
of parties had not yet fully crystallised. The bitter political struggles of 
the time were rather struggles regarding individual leaders and par- 
ticular measures than between organised parties. In Herodotus’ histories 
there is no reflection of party strife at Athens. Aeschylus’ outlook was 
great enough to appreciate the service of Cimon to the city as well as that 
of Pericles or of Ephialtes. What he most deplored was the tragic waste- 
fulness of strife between the leaders. 

There can be no question that the reconciliation of the Eumenides to 
Athena and to Athens was a symbol of reconciliation between the con- 
servative adherents to old ways of doing things and the advocates of 
reform. The chorus’ constant reiteration of their antiquity as compared 
to the new gods, and their fears for the effect of new innovations, niake 
this certain. After their conversion, they earnestly exhort the Athenians 
to refrain from strife and develop a fellowship delighting in benefits to one 
another.2 No doubt at this time, before the disillusionments of the 
Peloponnesian war, many Athenians viewed with similar vision-enchanted 
eyes the actual future of their city. 

Modern aversion to propaganda and to didacticism in the drama has 
led critics to minimise the extent to which the plays of all the Greek 
dramatists, and particularly those of Aeschylus, embody a wisdom applic- 
able to contemporary problems. Ancient critics did not share this feeling. 
The concept of the poet as teacher is taken as axiomatic by Aristophanes, 
by Plato, and by Aristotle. What raises the Greek drama above the level 
of didacticism is the profundity and clarity with which the issues are 


^ ‘ The Problem of the Eumenides of Aeschylus/ - 97^ 
JHS. XLV, 120 ff. 
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viewed, not the vvithdrawal from those issues into a colourless ‘ univer- 
sality,’ nor an exposition of life with no effort to interpret it. The more 
fully we know the actual conditions of political and social life contemporary 
with the Greek drama, the more explicit seems the applicability of many 
plays to specific situations then existing. 

In the case of the Eumenides the relevance of the play to contemporary' 
conditions seems to me to go much deeper than even Livingstone recognises. 
The terribleness of an inherited curse that goes on from generation to 
generation with no means of terminating its action is poignantly illus- 
trated in the history of the Alcmaeonid family, which for more than a 
hundred years had suffered the consequences of the sacrilege incurred 
through the murder of some of Cylon’s followers at the altar of the Eumenides. 
The banishment of the family had taken place in 596 or 594. To be sure 
its members had been permitted to return, but it is clear that as late as the 
end of the fifth century they were still under a cloud.® At the close of 
the sixth century the Spartans had been able to secure the banishment of 
Cleisthenes on the basis of religious scruples against the Alcmaeonidae. 
The prominence given to this incident and to the story of the curse in 
Herodotus and Thucydides ® bears witness to the importance of the 
sacrilege in the minds of men. Aeschylus and his audience could hardly 
fail to have been conscious of the applicability of the play to this family. 
The Alcmaeonidae, like Orestes, had suffered enough to expiate their 
fault, and had been absolved by the oracles of Apollo. The parallelism 
with Orestes’ wanderings and sufferings is striking. Moreover, it is a 
notable coincidence that the altar of the Eumenides was the spot where 
the Alcmaeonidae had incurred the original curse. The lines which 
Livingstone feels as historic, but does not know how to interpret, 796-7, 
probably refer to the vindication of the Alcmaeonidae by Delphi. 

The sophistic ground upon which Orestes is acquitted by Athena, 
namely, that the mother is not a real progenitor but only a transmitter of 
a life entrusted to her by the father, has direct application to Pericles, 
who was an Alcmaeonid on his mother’s side. All commentators have 
been troubled by' this argument. Livingstone seems to feel that by giving 
‘ private and eccentric reasons ’ Athena rejects her accountability to 
human reason.'’ WTamowitz suggests ‘ vielleicht war Aeschylus seiner 
heimischen Gottin gegeniiber in naivem Glauben befangen.’ The argu- 
ment, however, would hardly be felt as sophistic in a society so completely 
dominated by its masculine elements as was fifth-century Athens. Thucy- 
dides tells us that later, at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, Sparta 
demanded the expulsion of the Alcmaeonidae as accursed, in order to get 
rid of Pericles. It is inconceivable that in the heated controversies of his 
early political career so convenient a weapon should not have been used 
against him. The only logical answer, ‘ the mother does not count, but 
only the father,’ is here given religious sanction of the highest and most 
authoritative kind. 


^ Thucydides, I, 125 and 127. quittal had not been advanced by Apollo, or by 

^ Herodotus, \ , 70; Thucydides, I, 126. Orestes in his own behalf. But Apollo's words. 

He lurther says that .“Athena’s ground for ac- 658 ff., clearly refute this point. 
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That it is reconciliation which Aeschylus desires, and not the triumph 
of Pericles or of the democratic party, is made clear by the majestic 
solemnity of Athena’s eulogy of the aristocratic court, the Areopagus, and 
by her explicit warning to the Athenian citizens against too much innova- 
tion.® Aeschylus’ profound fear of the weakening of morality through loss 
of its religious sanctions, rooted in the aristocratic tradition, is voiced not 
only by Athena but with equal solemnity and moving power by the 
chorus, both before and after their conversion. 

The reconciliation sought by the poet is not a mere truce or agree- 
ment between conflicting forces. It is a passionate and joyful union in 
devotion to the city and to one another’s welfare. There is a clear 
foreshadowing of that lofty community of interests which Plato envisages 
in his ideal Republic.' 

The old sanctions associated with the Furies are not lost with the 
acceptance of their new name, the Kindly Ones, and of their permanent 
home at Athens. They are the givers of blessings only so long as they are 
revered. The glorifled and united city has its foundation in respect for 
sacred tradition. 

Clara M. Smertenko. 

« 680 ff. " 984 ff- 



ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1931-2 
[Plate X.] 

In offering to readers of the Journal this summary of recent work 
in Greece, I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to all who have con- 
tributed the material on which the compilation is based ; most especially to 
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Fig, I.— Marble Torso. 


Fig. 2. — ^Bronze Head. 


Athens : Sgulptcre from the Agora. 


Professor KarOj who kindly lent the typescript of his forthcoming article in 
the Archaeologischer Angeiger, Professor Karo’s detailed survey of the whole 
field is the basis of much of what follows, but it contains also detailed 
information which is not included in the following pages. It will be 
understood, therefore, that for almost all the excavations here described 
further reference should be made to the Archaeologischer Angeiger, Of most 
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of the Gre^k excavations an account is given by Professor Oikonomos in his 
EKesais Tcov TTETTpaypsvcov TTjs "ApxaioAoyiKTis 'EraipEias, while in M. Y. 

s article in BCH. LV, 450 ff. there are accounts of the excavations 
and finds of 193^1 3 which in some cases supplement the earlier reports 
of work done in that year. 


Athens and Attica 

The American excavations in the Athenian Agora have been prosecuted 
on a large scale. The position of the Royal Stoa was already indicated 
m the previous campaign : this is now regarded as certain, and an annex 
to the building has been laid bare. The entire front of the Stoa of Zeus 



Fig. 3,— Athens: Clay Cast from the Agora. 


is now visible on the west side of the street of the Agora ; on the east side 
is a marble altar which is probably that of the Twelve Gods. 

Several pieces of sculpture were found. A marble torso (Fig. i), of 
the early fourth century; a female head of bronze (Fig. 2), with silver 
inlay along the edges of the hair, perhaps of the same date ; and a marble 
figure of a faun of the second century a.d. Of the pottery the most 
remarkable pieces are a black-figure dinos with a picture of the Calydonian 
boar-hunt (with inscribed names), a primitive fragment with Herakles and 
the Hydra (described as the earliest version of the subject), a horse-head 
amphora, Protogeometric, Geometric and Phaleron vases and fragments. 
There is also a quantity of later pottery, as well as a number of terracottas. 
The most interesting of these is a fair-sized late Geometric plaque decorated 
with the figure of a woman whose head is modelled in relief, though the 
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body is painted ; on either side of this central figure is a snake (Illustrated 
London J\'ews, Sept. 3, 1932, p. 345). Two fine classical terracottas were 
also found, one of which (perhaps a clay cast from a mould for the cheek- 
piece of a helmet) is shown in Fig. 3 ; the other is a seated figure of a goddess. 

The remaining finds include inscriptions ("among these decrees by 
which the names of archons not previously known hav'e been fixed), lamps 
(seventh century b.c. to fourth century a.d.), several thousand coins, 
weights, and ostraka. Among these last are sherds inscribed with the 
names of Hipparchos, Megakles, Hippokrates, Themistokles and Aristeides. 
In the Illustrated London jXews, Sept. 3, 1932, some of these ostraka are 
published ; in the same journal, June 25, 1932, there is a general account of 
the work with illustrations of sculpture, of Geometric and Hellenistic pottery. 

The German excavations in the Cerameicus have also been carried on 
on a large scale. Graves and inscriptions covering a long period of time 
(the graves begin in the Protogeometric period and continue to the 
Byzantine) were found in the area in which the church of Hagia Trias 
formerly stood. Many topographical data were acquired. In the earlier 
graves good pottery w^as found ; white lekythoi in fifth-century graves, and 
‘ Vourva ’ vases (the most interesting of which is a jug with a plastic figure 
of a mourning woman attached to the top of the handle) in those of the 
sixth century. Very fine fragments of Protoattic ware of the early seventh 
century were found, as well as a children’s cemetery of the fifth century. 
In the neighbourhood of the Pompeion, where Protogeometric graves had 
been found in 1927 [AAI. 1926, 136; AA. 1928, 197), more early graves 
were opened and many vases like those found in Salamis {AM. 1910, 
29 ff.) were discovered. A group of slightly later graves was also found : 
these are regarded as particularly important, since they show a survival of 
Mycenaean weapons in cremation burials of the early Geometric period. 
Examples of these weapons and vases, as well as illustrations of other finds 
and a detailed account of the whole will be found in AA. 1932, 183 IF. 

Dr. Broneer of the American School has concluded his investigation 
of the Sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite, a report of which will be found in 
Hesperia, I, 31 ff. In the same journal, pp. 90-217, will be found an 
account of the excavations on the Pnyx conducted by Professor Kourouniotes, 
and by Mr. H. Thompson of the American School. 

In the Odeion of Pericles Dr. Orlandos, after clearing away a considerable 
depth of earth, reached the floor-level of the building, but failed to find 
the expected traces of columns or pillars. The north wall of the building is, 
how'ever, well preserved for a distance of 14 metres; it revealed traces of 
fresco. The west wall can be followed for 22 metres, up to the east parados 
of the theatre of Dionysos. The most remarkable discovery was an 
omphalos-altar, which was found in position. It is covered with stucco, 
on which there are traces of painted network. 

Professor Kourouniotes’s e.xcavations at Eleusis have made considerable 
progress. Digging was carried deep below the Telesterion, and it appears 
that the centre of the settlement lay hereabouts in Middle Helladic times. 
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A remarkable discovery was that of walls which are apparently part of a 
Mycenaean Megaron, also beneath the Telesterion. These were, how'ever, 
built over before the end of the Mycenaean period, and the absence of 
figurines or cult objects of any kind precludes the hypothesis that the cult 
at Eleusis can be taken back into the Alycenaean period. The fact, none 
the less, that the Greek Telesterion was founded over the site of a Mycenaean 
Megaron is in itself sufficiently interesting. Important evidence on the 
architectural problems of the Telesterion was obtained. The foundations 
of Iktinos’s building are easily distinguishable from the rest and the founda- 
tions of the peristasis which was planned and begun by Iktinos (Noack, 
pi. 1 6, P.P. i) have been laid clear. An important fortification wall, 
previously recognised as Peisistratan [JHS. 1931, p. 189), has been further 
traced, while under the Little Propylaea a further stretch of Peisistratan 
town-wall foundation has come to light. South-west of the Telesterion 
more prehistoric houses have been excavated. A detailed account of the 
work at Eleusis, by Dr. W. Wrede, will be found in AA. 

The Peloponnese 

At Corinth the American excavations have been continued, with 
important results. Due south of the Museum, where last year Dr. Rhys 
Carpenter found Corinthian columns and part of a Latin architectural 
inscription with bronze lettering, further excavation has now laid bare 
the concrete podium of a huge marble temple of Julio-Claudian times. 
The excavation is not yet completed. Dr. Broneer has further traced the 
course of the town wall, which is now proved to have enclosed an extra- 
ordinarily large area ; this, moreover, as early as the seventh century, 
since on the west it includes the Kerameikos, which lies over a mile from 
the centre of the town. Dr. Broneer has also traced a part of the Long 
Wall connecting Corinth with its port Lechaion. 

At the north extremity of the city Dr. F. J. de Waele has excavated 
the Asklepieion and the Fountain of Lerna.^ The former, the oldest 
Asklepieion so far known, has two periods ; the first dates from the 
late sixth century, when a small temple in antis was erected ; no archi- 
tectural details remain, but the four post-holes for the naiskos containing 
the cult statue were traced at the west end of the cella. The second period 
begins about 338 B.c., when a tetrastyle prostyle Doric temple, of which 
important fragments were found, replaced the older shrine. The end of the 
Sanctuary came about a.d. 370, when it was so thoroughly destroyed that 
scarcely a stone remained in position. Fortunately a number of ex-votos 
of the early period have been preserved ; clay models of limbs, and parts 
of the body, such as have hitherto been considered peculiar to Italian sites. 
The rock-cut spring, Lerna, occupies one side of a considerable open 
space, which is also bordered by an Ionic hall and several small houses 
which contain stone benches (as described by Pausanias) ; coins indicated 
a date not earlier than the middle of the fourth century for the whole 
construction. The excavation is not yet finished. 


Gnomon, 1931, 607 and ff. 
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The principal objective of the third excavation of the British School 
at the Sanctuary of Hera Akraia, in Perachora, was the clearing of the area 
in which a great quantity of small objects dedicated to Hera had been found 
in the two previous years. Immense numbers of votives were again 
discovered ; further, the foundations of a very early temple of Hera, a 
great part of the walls which surrounded the sanctuary, and other topo- 
graphical features came to light. 

The precinct appears to have been rectangular, the east wall measuring 
25 metres; of the north wall 13 consecutive metres are preserved, but the 
deposit of votives suggests that on this side and on the south the length was at 
least 30 metres. The foundations of the temple lie in the south-eastern part 
of this area. The building faces north and south, and measures 9-5 x 5-5 
metres. Almost exactly in the centre of it is a rectangular sacrificial pit, 
bordered with stone. The presence of an altar or sacrificial pit inside the 



Fig. 4. — Perachora : Bronze Horses of the Geometric Period. 


building is a rather unusual feature which is paralleled by early temples 
in Crete, and elsewhere. 

In the immediate neighbourhood there was a particularly rich deposit 
of pottery, ivories, scarabs, and so forth. One of the most remarkable 
finds is not a votive, but a clay tile probably from the roof of the early 
temple. This is a very large flat tile made in one piece with two cover 
tiles — a unique shape. On the front of the cover tiles are painted volutes 
and palmettes, and on the flat tile a black-and-red cable. The shape and 
patterns indicate a date considerably before the end of the seventh century. 

The bronzes found this year include several Geometric horses, a lion 
and a gorgon like those found in 193O5 another lion, a cow and (at some 
little distance west of the Heraeum) a dove of fine Protocorinthian style 
2), dating from about the middle of the seventh century. There 
are likewise a great number of ivories : as against some twenty circular 
seals with engraved designs found in the two previous years, over sixty 
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were found this year, together with a large collection of ‘ spectacle fibulae,’ 
jyory amber fibulae, pendants, and the like. There are further seven 
figures ot couchant animals more or less closely resembling those from 
bparta, and a bone figure of the goddess which has close Laconian parallels, 
i e most remarkable ivory yet found, and one of the finest early ivories 



Fig. 5. — Perachora: Protocorixthian Pottery. 



Fig. 6. — Perachora: Fragment of Corinthian Pottery. 


from Greece, is a sphinx, nearly three inches high, carved in the round, 
an early Dedalic work of the first quarter of the seventh century (PI. X, i). 

The pottery naturally still awaits detailed study, but two inscribed 
fragments (one of the seventh century, one of the late sixth or fifth) must 
be mentioned since they record dedications to Hera Limenia (Hera of the 
Harbour) ; it may be remembered that the same dedication was found on 
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a bronze bull discovered last year. Imported objects were again extra- 
ordinarily plentiful : some 500 faience scarabs, beads and small figures 
were found, bringing the total for three years to over 750. Some of these 
scarabs are said certainly to be Egyptian, others, apparently, may be 
Cypriot or Syrian. Certainly Cypriot is a large bronze ear-ring plated with 
gold, possibly so an engraved tridachna shell of the usual type. The 
imported pottery found this year is as follows: Attic, Laconian, Argive 
(terracottas and many pieces of a very large Geometric crater), Theran, 
Rhodian, Naukratite, Etruscan bucchero ; there is also an arula of West- 
Greek fabric. An interesting illustration of the Argive connexion is given 
by a clay plaque of the early seventh century which was made in the same 
mould as a plaque found in the excavations of the Argive Heraeum. The 
most surprising of the imports is, however, a bronze belt-clasp in the shape 
of a lion, schematically rendered : precisely where this was made cannot 
be said, but comparison with certain Scythian and Cappadocian bronzes 
undoubtedly gives a general indication of its place of origin. Lastly, as 
probably imported from some East-Greek city, must be mentioned a 
carnelian scarab with an engraved design of Herakles about to shoot an 
arrow (Fig. 7) ; this is one of the finest existing gems of the late sixth 
century. 

After the clearance of the Heraeum area some trenches were cut in the 
steep slope just above the seashore, due east of the harbour temple. These 
revealed a wide expanse of pavement made of pebbles set in cement, and 
in the systematic excavation which followed a Doric Stoa, built of limestone, 
with pebble-floor, was uncovered. This is the best preserved of the build- 
ings so far found at the Heraeum, It is an L-shaped building, measuring 
a little over seventeen metres along each of the back walls, with a facade 
of six Doric columns on each arm (the angle column counted twice). One 
column drum was still standing in position, and one other was found near 
the stylobate (Fig, 8). The rest have disappeared. The back wall is well 
preserved at the west end and at the central angle, but has been barbarously 
rebuilt in the centre of the western arm. Almost the whole of the entab- 
lature can be reconstructed with certainty from fragments (often of great 
size) found within the Stoa ; what is more, on the fine marble stucco with 
which the building was faced there are many clear traces of red, blue and 
black patterns, which makes it possible to restore the colour scheme of the 
whole. A great many pieces of architectural terracottas were found; 
these are nearly all decorated with palmettes in the style of the late fifth 
or early fourth century. This is the date to which several other features 
of the building point. A number of fragments of Ionic half-columns were 
found inside the building and certainly belong to it : it is probable that they 
formed a fagade on the inside of the back wall at some height above the 
ground, but their position has not yet been fixed with certainty. The Ionic 
capitals bear an obvious resemblance to those from the temple at Bassae. 

Close to the stylobate of the Stoa a hand broken from a life-size bronze 
statue was found. No further trace either of the statue or of its base came 
to light. The hand may have been broken off while the statue was being 
carried down to the sea from some other part of the site. 
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A few yards west of the Stoa, and on the same stretch of pebble-pave- 
ment, there is a large base or altar consisting of a frieze of triglyphs and 
metopes standing on a low plinth — a scheme which recalls other Corinthian 
and provincial-Corinthian monuments. On either side 
of this was an Ionic column ; the base of one of these 
columns is preserved, and, like the capitals of the half- — 

columns found in the Stoa, shows a strong resemblance 
to the type used at Bassae. Further excavation at this 
point was made impossible by the proximity of a 
chapel of St. John, which stands within three feet of 
the triglyph base (cf. Fig. 8). 

The harbour temple (which may perhaps be a 
temple of Artemis) was further studied, and the 
foundations which seemed, at the end of the last 
campaign, to belong to its east front were completely 
cleared. It is still uncertain whether they are part 
of the building : if they are not, all traces of the east 
front have disappeared. The statue-base in the central 
compartment of the west end was raised. Beneath it were found five small 
silver coins of archaic type which have not yet been cleaned. 

A clue to the loss of the bronze statue, and to much of the damage 
which the site has suffered, is perhaps to be seen in a Roman house which 



Fig 


-Per A CHORA: 
C ARNE 1. 1 AN Scarab 
(enlarged). 



Fig. 8. — Doric Stoa and Chapel of St. John, near the H.vrbour, Perachora. 

was uncovered in the ‘ Agora,’ due south of the harbour-temple. The 
exact date of this house will doubtless be known when the coins found in it 
are cleaned ; in any case it is Roman of the second century' a.d. or later. 
Further progress was made with the excavation of the Agora, and some fine 
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pieces of painted terracotta cornice dating from the late fifth century were 
found ; also a very fine terracotta head of a woman, two inches high, of 
late fourth or early third century style. 

Behind and above the Agora lies a field composed of white earth, 
which seemed for several reasons to be of post-classical formation. A 
trench was accordingly dug across it. The white earth was found to 
continue to a depth of some fifteen feet, when a black stratum containing 
pottery was reached. One valuable sherd, part of a very early seventh- 
century relief plaque, was found here ; this area must be further explored, 
as it is impossible to account for the presence of sherds of this kind except 
on the hypothesis that there was an early temple in the neighbourhood. 

A small trial-excavation was carried out at the Isthmian Sanctuary by 
Mr. R. H. Jenkins on behalf of the British School. Its object was to make 
a further search for classical remains. Since the last excavation of the site, 
in 1912, the view had been expressed that the so-called Temenos had 
nothing to do with the ancient Sanctuary, but was Byzantine, and that 
the site of the temple of Poseidon was distinguishable outside this ^ Temenos 
wall.’ - At the point indicated, however, only Roman remains came to 
light. The former suggestion, on the other hand, was confirmed, investi- 
gation of the ' Temenos Wall ’ showing that it was entirely of later con- 
struction, dating from the time of Justinian. Yet within the area enclosed 
by this wall some classical sherds were obtained from a considerable depth, 
and it is hoped that by sufficiently deep digging further traces of classical 
remains may be found next year. At a site some 200 yards west, near the 
village of Kupa Bpuori, classical and archaic sherds were found in connexion 
with an ancient water system. 

A Venetian well, one of the few baroque monuments in Greece, has 
been cleared at JSauplia by Mrs. S. P. Karouzos. Dr. Kyparisses reports the 
results of exploration of Mycenaean cemeteries in Achaia in TTpaKTiKd, 1930, 
81 ; among these we mention a tholos-tomb near Bartholomio in which 
Mr. Nerantzoules found three pithoi with skeletons, beads of stone and 
glass, fragments of bronze and iron, all of the latest Mycenaean period. 
At Gurzumisa^ the ancient Leontion^ Dr. Kyparisses has excavated rock 
tombs with long dromoi^ also of late Mycenaean date. 

Professor Orlandos has conducted trial excavations at Achaean Pellene^ 
where ruins had long been observed on Tserkova hill. Here the remains 
appeared to be of late Roman date, but lower down a temple was found, 
probably of late fifth or early fourth century date. 

In tracing the course of the Byzantine wall in Sparta^ Dr. Adamantiou 
unexpectedly encountered a chamber-tomb of the first or second century 
of the Christian era. Three of the walls remained and these bore frescoed 
figures with a simple geometric pattern below. Originally there were ten 
figures, of which now remain six draped women and a nude youth in the 
attitude of the Apollino. The inscriptions of two of the women, EuTepTrri : 
M£AT^o^evr) TpaycoSiav, show that the youth is Apollo. 

After long interruption the work of the Austrian School at Elis has 
been resumed by Dr. Walter. This season’s operations were chiefly con- 

“ Fimmen in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Kthmos. 
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fined to the cleaning and repair of the structures previously exposed, but 
further progress was made with the Theatre, which, with its well-preserved 
stage-buildings, will probably prove to be a monument of great importance 
in connexion with problems of arrangement in ancient theatres as a whole. 

North-West Greece 

Professor Evangelides has made progress with the clearing of the 
building at Dodotia, the discovery of which was reported last year {JHS. 
^93*^5 195)^1 this now appears as a temple with three architectural periods. 
The small finds include many more questions and answers to the oracle, 
written on tablets of lead, bronze fibulae of the Geometric period, and 
part of a bowl with lion’s paw supports. 

After a long interval Professor Rhomaios has returned to work at 
Thermon with important results. Near the Museum he has discovered a 
large deposit of fragmentary architectural terracottas, of late archaic and 
classical style, among which are fragments of female figures, Nike-protomes, 
antefixes, and the like. Fragments of bronze statues and a small bronze 
Apollo, Peloponnesian work of the fourth century, were also found. 
Renewed examination of the oval houses revealed, somewhat surprisingly, 
the fact that they were vaulted. In the Agora, he explored a colonnade 
with exedras and monuments, among them a stone trophy commemorating 
the Aetolian victory of 279 b.c. over the Gauls. Adjoining this, another 
building, 20 metres square with a vestibule, is identified as the Council 
House of the Aetolian League. 

The excavations in Ithaca have been successfully continued by Mr. W. A. 
Heurtley. At the prehistoric settlement of Pelikata several more Early 
Helladic vases were recovered from the lowest level ; in the cave of 
Polis, where work had been suspended in the previous year because sea- 
level had been reached. Miss Benton succeeded in extracting from the water 
and mud thirty-five complete vases, and fragments of several others. These 
are almost all of a particularly interesting Late Mycenaean to Sub- 
Mycenaean class ; among them were several cups with fluted stems. Later 
the expedition moved to the south part of the island, to the saddle between 
Aetos and Merovigli. Here remains of a fairly extensive Greek town 
(probably Alalcomenae) were discovered. Immediately south of the chapel 
appeared the foundations of an oblong building (3’5 x 7 m.) resting on 
virgin soil. It is likely that this is a small temple of the archaic period. 

A few yards to the south-east and lower down the slope there were 
two deposits of pottery; one resting on virgin soil, the other half a metre 
above it. Since these deposits (which represent the two earliest phases of 
the Protocorinthian style) are clearly not the remains of settlements, but 
are successive dumps of votive offerings, it seems almost certain that the 
temple is contemporary with one or the other of them. The finds include 
a bronze horse, bird, pomegranate, pins and fibulae; various glass beads; 
ivory or bone buttons, a seal, a plaque, and an amulet; amber beads, a 
perforated plaque of the same material, part of a round stone three-legged 

^ f’or the bronze hoplite there mentioned, see npccKTiKd, 1930, Pis. 2-3 ; AA. 1932, 146, fig. 19. 
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basin with a rudely incised domestic scene (Fig. ii), and a clay vase in 
the form of a lion (Fig. 12). 



Fig. 9. — Ithaca: Sub -Mycenae an Cups from the Cave at Poms. 

Between the temple and the Protocorinthian deposits there was a 
pure stratum, half a metre thick, composed of the debris of a burnt building. 
This contained a great quantity of pottery ranging from Sub-Mycenaean 



to Protocorinthian. With this stratum, and sharply separating it from the 
Protocorinthian deposits lower down the slope, is associated part of a narrow 
stone wall of which two courses are preserved. This wall and the character 
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of the debris show that we have to do with some building, and not, as in the 
case oi the other deposits, with temple dumps. 


Fig. II. Ithaca: Stone Basin with Incised Decoration. 
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Fig, 12. — Ithaca: Clay' Lion-Vase, of Local Fabric. 

In the south of Cephallenia Dr. Marinatos has explored two large 
Mycenaean chamber-tombs, each containing five rock-cut graves on either 
side of a passage-way; in each grave were many skeletons. One tomb 
was poor, the other rich, in furniture. In all 300 vases were found, 
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together with beads, spear-heads, and a dagger, the whole of Late 
Mycenaean or even Sub-Mycenaean times, with the exception of five gold 
spiral disks of good Mycenaean style, resembling those of the Third Shaft 
Grave of Mycenae. 


Central Greece and Thessaly 

Dr. Karouzos has uncovered house-walls at Thebes in the square south 
of the Museum and has resumed work at Lilaia, west of Chaeronea. The 
precinct of Demeter was shown to have contained various chambers, but 
no temple has yet been found. Small finds were all of the Hellenistic age. 
At no great distance away, near the source of the Kephissos, he found 
coins, a fourth-century bronze bull, and the bases of votive stelae, in rock- 
cut chambers. 

In the neighbourhood of Pharsalos M. Bequignon has explored two 
sites in completion of the work of 1927. At Palaeo-kastro-derengli, to the 
east of Pharsalos, the wall of a fortified enclosure has been found, and, 
within this area, walls of houses. Tombs with Bronze Age pottery came 
to light and a Bronze Age stratum appears to underlie the site. The most 
interesting find was a fragmentary black-figure dinos with the signature 
of Sophilos and a picture of the funeral games of Patroklos, above friezes 
of animals. This is now published in BCH. LV, PL ig. It is possible 
that we have here the site of old Pharsalos. The other site was Ktouri, 
about 1 1 kilometres north of Pharsalos, where two walls surround an 
isolated hill. The upper of these, about 250 metres in length, probably 
contained buildings of clay or wood ; tiles were found bearing the stamp 
‘ Eukratiou,’ in lettering of the fifth century B.c. The lower enclosure 
was of much larger dimensions and the space between the two walls had 
not been inhabited ; the town lay below at the foot of the hill. Mycenaean 
tombs, the foundations of a little temple with a bothros containing Proto- 
geometric sherds, and Byzantine debris were discovered. The identification 
of the site as that of Euhydrion is proposed. An archaic bronze statuette 
of a kouros, 30 cm. in height, found here by a peasant, has been secured 
and transferred to Athens. It is in fine preservation, but is of a very 
crude style, which is apparently derived from some Peloponnesian work 
of about 550 B.c. 

East of Volo, on the Goritsa hill, excavations have been undertaken 
by MM. Polyzois and Vasilakos on the site of a Hellenistic town identified as 
Orminion. A part of the town wall has been cleared, revealing a broad 
bastion flanked by semicircular towers with sally-ports. To the west of 
this, where the hill falls steeply, are cuttings in the rock which are thought 
to be the traces of a hostile attempt to undermine or tunnel through the 
wall. The exploration is being continued. The necropolis of the town has 
been discovered, and in it have been found cist graves made of marble 
slabs which have on the inner sides panelled decoration with incised Ionic 
capitals ; the capitals are painted red and blue. From one of the graves 
was obtained a treasure of eight vases of silver, richly gilt and of the finest 
workmanship. 
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Macedonia 

Near Eratyra, a short distance S.W. of Selitsa, Professor Keramopoullos 
has discovered a second settlement of the Hellenistic period, which like 
the one reported previously seems to have been destroyed in war. To the 
Hellenistic period he also assigns a site on the hill of the Prophet Elias near 
Banista, where a bath with hypocaust has been found. A third settlement, 
at Fiorina, shows houses with mud-brick walls on stone foundations ; pithoi 
containing charred grain, etc., many Megarian bowls and other Hellenistic 
pottery were found in them. 



Fig. 13. — Ithaca: Fr-^gmenes oe' Sl'b-Mvce;naean Pottery. 

At Dion, in the neighbourhood of the Hellenistic grave reported last 
year. Professor Soteriadis has now found extensive remains of houses of 
Roman date, overlying earlier Macedonian walls, and a Hellenistic building 
with marble colunins overlooking a wide open space, probably the Agora. 
He has also explored the battle-field of Pydna and observed a number of 
other sites in the neighbourhood of Dion. 

At Philippi MM. Collard and Ducoux have continued their exploration 
along the Drama-Cavalla road. The Roman temple found last year has 
now been completely cleared ; it is of the C*orinthian order and consists 
of a rectangular cella with a pronaos and two columns in antis ; the date is 
the end of the second century after Christ. Many architectural fragments 
were found which will assist in the restoration of the facade. It is nou clear 
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that this temple formed part of a great architectural scheme based on a 
great open place in which the forum of the Roman colony is to be recog- 
nised. A wide stair of four steps led from the forum not only to the temple 
but to other public buildings, which await exploration. The recovery 
of the general plan and orientation of the site is one of the major results of 
the year’s campaign. Many statues of Roman date, among them an 
Athena, several Victories, and a colossal Abundantia, have come to light; 
among the epigraphic finds are a large part of the dedicatory inscription 
of the Temple (in honorem divinae domus et coloniae luliae Augustae 
Philippensis ; unfortunately the names of deity and dedicator are missing), 
and a dedication by the Thracian King Roemetalces. 

The Islands 

In Aegina, on a site at the west end of the Colonna hill where Furt- 
wangler had previously found miniature vases in a pit closed by a lid in 
the form of an omphalos, Dr. Welter has now laid bare a deposit of offerings 
for the Heroes of one or more Phratries. Several other omphalos-lids were 
found, one inscribed in archaic lettering 9pa(Tpias). The date is the 
second half of the sixth century b.c. On the site a large building with 
incrusted stucco-work on the walls was erected in Pergamene times; it is 
identified as the residence of the Pergamene governor. 

In Lemnos the Italian School, under Professor Della Seta, has concen- 
trated on the prehistoric village site of Poliochni, on the N.E. coast of the 
island about 3 kilometres from the modern village of Caminia. Traversing 
the settlement the main road has been traced, expanding near the centre 
into a little square, in which is a well. On either side lie the remains of 
houses in three strata; single walls are sometimes preserved to a height 
of 3 metres, and the height of the superimposed strata sometimes attains 
6 metres. ^ When the excavation is completed, Poliochni will be the most 
imposing village site so far discovered.’ Earthquakes were the cause of 
the successive destructions ; of the three towns, the second shows the best 
construction, the lowest seeming primitive, the third decadent. All three 
belong to the Neolithic Age, but the third seems to have continued into the 
early Bronze Age. A quantity of impasto ware with incised decoration 
was found ; occasionally white painted ornament occurs ; implements of 
bone and flint are also common, but obsidian is rare. Metal objects were 
found only in the uppermost stratum ; ten nails and a band of copper or 
bronze, a small spiral of lead, and three rings composed of a mixture of 
copper and lead. 

Miss W. Lamb has continued w ork on the prehistoric site of Thermi 
in Mytilene. The limits of the early towns I-III have been defined as far 
as is possible, and the boundary of town IV examined. Though IVb may 
have had a narrow^ surrounding wall, the only real fortifications at Thermi 
belong to towm V (Troy \\a period: 2400-2000 b.c.). These consist of a 
wide inner w all, two to four narrow outer w^alls reinforced with earth, and 
two well-protected gateways. 

At a later date — before 1400 b.c. — the site w^as reinhabited by makers 
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of a red pottery, some of the shapes of which survive from the early Bronze 
Age, while some can be paralleled in Troy III— V and VI, and others have 
no exact counterpart. The latest phase of the ware shows imitations of 
Mycenaean forms, and Mycenaean imports (1375-1200 b.g.) are included 
among the finds. The Red Wares are slipped, washed, polished, or plain, 
and recall Hittite Red Washed Ware; grey occasionally takes the place 
of red. 

The remains of a massive terrace wall seem to be contemporary with 
the earlier stages of the pottery : to the period of Mycenaean imports belong 
certain houses south of the terrace, in one of which was found a horned 
dagger of a type which was popular in L.M. IL 

At Antissa (on which see JHS, LI, p. 202) a trench on the promontory 
was dug to supplement last year’s results. Below mediaeval and Hellenistic 
layers was a good deposit of Lesbian bucchero, including a kantharos 
inscribed Euiaaxos. The lower stratum of bucchero produced early forms 
known from Troy VI, V II, and elsewhere ; with them were found Lesbian 
Red Ware in the latest phase and Mycenaean sherds, while the Red W^ares, 
still accompanied by one or two Mycenaean sherds, monopolised the 
lowest half-metre. Particularly fine bucchero pottery, some of which was 
decorated with stamped triangles and incised key-patterns, was found 
further inland. An apsidal building of early polygonal masonry was 
found here. The date suggested for this building is supported by the 
discovery inside of seventh-century bucchero and Protocorinthian sherds. 

On the Acropolis, the beautiful polygonal wall mentioned in last year’s 
report has been cleared. The blocks of which it is made have the curved 
outline which is associated with Aristotle’s Aea^ia oiKoSo^q* On the east 
it is prolonged by a stretch of regular masonry of later date. 

On the hill south of the Acropolis several groups of tombs were explored. 
They lay in hollows between outcropping rocks, and though the cist graves 
and clay sarcophagi were practically empty, burial urns of various shapes 
contained small vases, and, in two cases, traces of ash. A kantharos 
decorated with imitation nail-heads and wavy bands was found beneath a 
large dinos which contained a Protocorinthian aryballos; the kantharos 
may, therefore, belong to the eighth century. 

In the autumn of 1931 Professor Buschor undertook a small supple- 
mentary excavation under the Roman steps of the Samian Heraeum. 
A very deep deposit of prehistoric sherds of the earliest Bronze Age 
was encountered, with remains of buildings at the lowest level ; higher 
up, but still in a pre-Mycenaean stratum, a town-wall and houses were 
encountered. In the early days of the Sanctuary of Hera this area 
served as a burial-ground, and a deep pit was encountered filled with sepul- 
chral rubbish which had been dumped here at the building of the Rhoecus 
structure. Among the finds a bronze jug of Luristan type may be men- 
tioned ; this is published in Forschungen u. Fortschritte^ 1932, 161. 

At Thasos M. Devambez has explored the Sanctuary located in 1927 
north of the Poseideion. The foundations are of the archaic period, but 
Roman rebuildings and later destructions made it difficult to obtain a 
coherent plan, nor have the excavations yielded any clue to the identity 
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of the building. Finds include a poor relief of Telesphorus and pottery 
ranging from the seventh to the second century b.c. 

South of the Agora a further section of the Odeion has been explored. 
Here were found quantities of archaic Cycladic, Corinthian and Attic 
pottery, and fragments of a large archaie pithos with decoration, in 
incised relief, of a sphinx, a sea monster, and a horse’s head (Fig. 14). 
The rectangular court has been completely cleared ; and from the Genoese 
tower near the harbour a number of seulptured and inscribed fragments 
have been recovered. A good short account, with illustrations, by Miss 
Haspels, will be found in the Illustrated London News, Sept. 3, 1932. 

Crete 

At Mallia M. Chapouthier has completed the restoration of the Palace 
magazines (Fig. 15), and has made some supplementary researches at the 
N.W. angle and on the S. fagade, where rich deposits of M.M. I. pottery were 
encountered. At this point the superimposition of the two Palaces is clearly 
visible, a metre of deposit separating them. The first Palace extended 
further to the south, and a series of rooms with a corridor has here been 
explored, the walls still retaining their stuccoed coverings, with niches for 
lamps. 

M. Demargne has continued the exploration of the Chrysolakko 
burial site, near the Palace. The stratification of this site is now clear; 
there is a lower level of M.M. I. date, composed of a series of sepulchral 
chambers ; a deposit of fragmentary pottery at one point, it is suggested, 
may represent the clearing-out of accumulated offerings. Later, but not 
much later (for all the finds are of M.M. I.), an enclosure wall of fine 
masonry was built around the tomb chambers. Still later interior walls seem 
to have ignored the sepulchral arrangement and their purpose is not clear. 

Investigation of private houses has been continued at two points. 
About 300 metres N.W. of the Palace, near the houses explored in 1924-5, 
little more than foundations remain, the soil being very shallow. Here 
were found two large clay disks •"]0 metre in diameter, which seem to have 
been hearths ; one, as at Mycenae, stood in the open air in the middle of 
the room, the roof being supported by four columns (Fig. 16). This is 
the first appearance of the fixed hearth in Crete. 

Nearer the Palace on the W., a large house of M.M. III.— L.M. I. date 
was cleared. A wall of good masonry, with re-entrants and projections, 
faced the road, and a corridor gave access to magazines filled with vases, 
and led to a large paved court lit from a light-well ; while a side corridor 
led to a bathroom (Fig. 17)- A bronze double-axe, a Cycladic idol, and a 
table of offerings are among the small finds. 

Near the modern road remains were encountered which will probably 
provide an abundant harvest when further explored . A bathroom and a large 
chamber with stuccoed walls have been cleared ; part of the frescoes of the 
N. wall is preserved and has been removed for restoration ; it is composed 
of stylised plant motives in blue and red on a white background. Other 
finds inclosed a stone lamp with lily decoration and a magnificent stone vase. 
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North of the Eileithyia cave (npoKTiKd, 1930, 91) Dr. Marinatos has 
discovered the traces of a harbour and city which he identifies as Amnisos. 
The harbour was formed by breakwaters running out from the shore to 
some adjacent islets. A megaron of good ashlar masonry (on which the 
double-axe appears as a mason’s mark) was partly uncovered, together 
with a neighbouring building with walls of the unusual thickness of 2 
metres, far beyond the usual Minoan scale. 

The pottery ranges from Early to Late Minoan. Of great interest 
are fragments of frescoes ; one with a red-and-blue lily on a white ground ; 
another of a blue-and-white lily on red ground, in a hitherto unknown 
technique, the various parts of the design being inlaid on the background, 
as on the inlaid daggers of Mycenae. 

Dr. Marinatos has also a number of minor discoveries to record. Near 
Piskokephalo in the east of the island he has found clay figurines of ‘ Petsofa ’ 
type. At Kalochorio on the Gulf of Mirabello he has found graves with 
Minoan vases and a gem, at Braimiana near Hierapetra small tholos-tombs 
of the Protogeometric age. At Hierapetra itself he has obtained two headless 
sculptures : a Nereid on a dolphin, and a replica of the Aspasia. He has 
also visited the ruins of Lasaia on the south coast, where he obtained a 
marble grave relief not earlier than the first century of our era. Finally, 
west of Rhethymno, at Hellenes Amariu, he has found an Early Minoan 
settlement ol several houses j one which was excavated yielded the rare 


black ‘ Pyrgos ware.’ 


H. G. G. Payne. 



ROXANE AND ALEXANDER IV IN EPIRUS 


The writers who discuss in detail the history of Macedonia during the 
years of The Kings/ Philip Arrhidaeus and Alexander IV (323-317 b.g.), 
kate or assume that Roxane, the widow of Alexander the Great, fled to 
Queen Olympias in Epirus with her little son, after the death of Antipater, 
or else that she was sent or taken there by Polyperchon at the time when 
Queen Eurydice was putting Cassander in Polyperchon’s place as her 
husband’s prime minister. The stay of the mother and son in Epirus and 
their return with Olympias when she entered Macedonia to fight at Evia 
with Eurydice and Philip Arrhidaeus for the kingdom are mentioned by 
such authorities as Grote,^ Niese,^ Beloch,^ Kaerst,^ Staehelin ^ (Berve,® 
also, refers to Kaerst and Staehelin for this part of Roxane’s history), 
Klotzsch," and Tarn.^ 

I am convinced that there is no good ancient authority for the story 
and that the passages which are cited to prove it in general indicate just 
the opposite:- — namely, (i) that Polyperchon kept inviting Olympias to 
come back to Macedonia and take charge of the little king (to TraiSiov 
TTapaAapEiv), with all her former prestige and honour restored to her, 
(2) that she refused the invitation, since she distrusted Polyperchon and 
since Eumenes, whom she consulted by letter, advised her to await some 
decisive turn of the war, (3) that Polyperchon kept the child-king and his 
mother with himself, as a 5opu96prma tt^s PaoiAeias,® and did not surrender 
them to Olympias until she actually returned with her cousin. King 
Aeacides of Epirus, at the head of an army to conquer Eurydice and Philip 
in the battle on the border. Polyperchon with his troops supported her cause 
and Olympias was for a short time restored to royal power in Macedonia. 

I will cite from Staehelin’s article on Roxane in Pauly-Wissowa to 
illustrate the inferences made from the passages cited. Staehelin writes: 
‘After Antipater’s death in 319 she felt herself no longer secure under the 
weak prime-minister and fled with Alexander to Epirus, where the old 
Olympias was then residing (Diod. 18, 57, 2; Plut. Eumenes 13, Pyrrhus 
It was probably from Epirus that she, together with Olympias and Philip 
Arrhidaeus, addressed an urgent letter to Eumenes, in order to arouse him 
to war against the coalition hostile to the prime-minister Polyperchon 
[Heidelberg epitome in Reitzenstein, Poimandres^ 3 ^ 3 )-’ 

The first passage adduced by Staehelin (Diod. 18, 57, 2) states that 
Polyperchon ‘ wrote also to Olympias, Alexander’s mother, who was staying 


^ History of Greece^ lo, p. 302. 

2 Geschichte der griech. und makedon. Staaten, 2, 237, 
250. 

3 Griech. Gesch. 4, p. 106 and note 2. 

■* R.E. I, sp. 1435, s.v. Alexander IV. 

^ R.E. 2, sp. 1155, s.v, Roxane, 


® Alexanderreichf II, p. s.v. Roxane. 

^ Epirotische Geschichte, 102, and Register, s.v. 
Olympias (Vormunderin ihres Enkels Alexander, 

§ 19)- 

« CAH. 6, 480. 

® Alex. 77 (of Perdiccas) . 
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in Epirus because of her hostility to Cassander, telling her to come back to 
Macedonia at once, and take over the guardianship of Alexander’s son 
(irapaAapoOo-a to ’AAs^dvSpou -rraiSiov) and act as his guardian until he should 
come of age and himself take over (-rrapaAapsIv) the royal power which was 
his by inheritance.’ 

There is nothing here to indicate that the child was sent or was to be 
sent to Epirus. This invitation is a repetition of an earlier one mentioned 
in Diod. i8, 49, 4, in which Polyperchon requests Olympias, who is living 
in Epirus because of her hostility to Antipater, to come to live in Macedonia 
as guardian of the boy and with royal status : T-qv sTripeAEiav toO ’AAs^dvBpou 
viou, iraiSos ovtos, TrapaAapeiv Kai 6 iaTpi| 3 eiv iv MccKsSovia Tqv paaiAiK-qv i)(ouaav 
TTpocrraaiav.^® 

Staehelin’s second passage is Plut. Eumenes 13. In this there is 
no mention of Roxane, or of Alexander IV, or of Epirus. Eumenes is 
said to have received letters from Macedonia from those who feared the 
growing power of Antigonus, from Olympias, who begged him to come to 
the rescue of the child, as his life was threatened, asking him to eome home 
and take charge of the little king (to ’AAs^dvSpou iraiSiov -rrapaAapETv) ; and 
from Polyperchon and Philip the king, bidding him remain and fight 
against Antigonus with the force at his command in Cappadocia and with 
money which they assigned him. It is clear from the letter of Olympias 
that the child is in Macedonia, in danger from Eurydice, and not safe 
in Epirus with his grandmother. 

The third passage referred to by Staehelin is Plut. Pyrrhus 4. 

Here the sister of Pyrrhus, whom Demetrius married, Deidamia, is 
said to have been called in her girlhood the wife of Alexander, son of 
Roxane. From this it is evidently inferred by Staehelin that Alexander 
was betrothed to Deidamia in Epirus. As he was but five or six years old 
at the time in which he is supposed to have resided there, there can be no 
question of a marriage, and for a betrothal between children of that age 
the presence of the boy cannot be regarded as necessary. Moreover, we 
know that Olympias brought Deidamia with her to Macedonia when she 
and the girl’s father. King Aeacides, invaded that country at the request 
of Polyperchon. Olympias took the little girl with her to Pydna, as well 
as the boy Alexander and his mother Roxane (Diod. 19, 35, 5), and the 
betrothal doubtless took place during the brief time of Olympias’ sup- 
remacy in Macedonia before Cassander’s return from Peloponnesus and 
her own retreat to Pydna. Since we know that Deidamia was in Mace- 
donia and have no evidence that Alexander was in Epirus, it seems reason- 
able to suppose that the betrothal took place in Macedonia. 

The passage in the Heidelberg epitome to which Staehelin refers 
relates that when Antigonus was stretching out his hand for more 
power and seeking as well the name king (to Tqs PaoiAEias ovopa), the 
‘ Kings ’, Olympias, Philip Arrhidaeus, and Roxane asked aid from 
Eumenes by sending him royal letters, (oi paoiAEts, toO Euhevous eis pofiOEiav, 


Cf. also Diod. l8, 65, 1:66^ Nmccvcop cSckoOwv AEiavlKsivT) irapaSiSovai kqI Tf)VTrpcv7Tdpxovaavarrro5oxilv 

oTi plAAouCTiv oi paaiAeTs Kai noAujrgpxcov KaToyeiv eis Kal Tipr^v 'AAe^dvSpou 3 c6vtos dTroKaSiardvai ’OAup-mdSi. 

MoxeSoviav ttjv *OAup7nd6a Kal tov te 7Tai5iou tt^v Ifripe- 
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f| TS ’OAupiTnas Kai 6 ’Appi6aIos 6 cDiAnTiros Kai r\ ‘Pco^dvr) 5id ypapudrcov 
paaiAiKcov.) 

Philip Arrhidaeus was certainly not in Epirus at the time when these 
letters were written and there is nothing to show that Roxane was. Indeed 
it does discredit to the brains of the crafty old politician, Polyperchon, to 
suppose that he would let the ^ Kings/ Philip and the little Alexander, 
out of his grasp so long as he could keep them. He steadily followed the 
policy that Cassander on leaving Asia urged upon his father Antipater, 
nf] TToppco Tcov paaiAecov dTroxcopsiv (Arr. Slice, I, 42). 

The passages so far cited by Staehelin to prove the residence of Roxane 
and her son in Epirus prove nothing of the kind. Further on in his article, 
however, he cites a passage the misinterpretation of which, in my opinion, 
has contributed most to the growth of the fictitious story. 

‘In the year 317 Roxane was brought back to Macedonia with the 
young king and with Olympias by Polyperchon and the Epirote king 
Aeacides ’ (Diod. 19, ii, 2). 

The Greek of this passage is as follows : — TToAuTrepxcov 5£ 50vaiJiiv 
flOpoicTE TTpocjAapopevos Aion<{6r|v tov ’HireipcoTriv Kai KaTfjysv ’OAu^T^ld5a jjieTd 
ToO AAe^dvSpou jraiSos eirl tt^v paaiAeiav. The words have been under- 
stood to mean, ^ Polyperchon was bringing back Olympias together 
with the child to Macedonia.^ Against this rendering I would point out 
that the same expression is used by Diodorus when he tells of Polyperchon’s 
design of putting on the throne of Macedonia Heracles, the son of Barsine, 
who had never been in Macedonia (20, 20, 2-3; 28, i). (i) KaxdyEiv to 

[ieipdKiov 8TTi Triv TraTpcoav paaiAeiav. (2) CTVVKaTOcydycoai to ^6lpdKlOV k.t.A. 
(3) KocTf]yov erri Tt]v TTorpcpav paaiAeiav 'HpaKAsa. Moreover, the word 
PaaiAeia with almost no exception in Diodorus and elsewhere means royal 
power, not the country ruled over; e.g, in the case of Philip Arrhidaeus 
Diodorus says of the efforts of the infantry to have him made king — f] psv ydp 
Twv rre^cov 9 aAay^ AppiSaiov . . . TTpohysv eiri tt^v paaiAeiav (Diod. 18, 2, 2). 

The KoOoSos of Barsine’s son is only in a general sense a ‘ restoration ’ ; 
it is not a return of the young man to his native land, or to a land in which 
he had lived. In Diod. ig, ii, i, the projected kccOoSos of Olympias to 
Macedonia is mentioned, but in 19, ii, 2, the meaning is ‘ Polyperchon 
was attempting to restore Olympias together with the little boy to royal 
power.’ (I read Korfiyev, following F.) There has been no mention what- 
ever of the previous sending of the boy to Epirus, and the ^ Kings ’ are 
particularly mentioned as being with Polyperchon in Phocis (Diod. 18, 
585 2J before he advanced into Attica and Peloponnesus to compel the Mega- 
lopolitans Go acknowledge the authority of the Kings ’ (Diod. 18, 68, 3). 
Grote, who holds that Roxane and the young king had been with Olympias 
before this time, says, ^ After the two defeats Polyperchon appears to have 
evacuated Peloponnesus and to have carried his forces across the Corinthian 
Gulf into Epirus to join Olympias.’ There is no proof of this, and so far as I 
am aware no one has followed Grote in this supposition, but his theory 
has at least the merit of showing a possible way of getting the young king, 
who was with Polyperchon on this campaign, into Epirus with safety. 
No one has suggested any other means of doing this, nor has anyone 
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accounted for the willingness of Polyperchon to give over the young king, 
his last hope of power, into the hands of Olympias before she returned to 
Macedonia, where he could keep an eye on her. 

The words KaTtjyev eiri tt^v paaiAsiav are then only a general 
expression for the ^ restoration of Olympias — and the boy too — to royal 
power.’ In the case of Olympias the restoration is also a kocOoSos in the 
usual sense, and this influenced the form of the expression, just as in the 
case of Heracles the fact that the kingship is spoken of as his by ancestral 
right, Tf|v TraTpcpav PacnAeiav, is reflected in KccrfjyEv. (See note at end on 
use of Kordyeiv in Diodorus, etc.) 

The passages which I have just discussed are the only ones which 
are given by the various authorities when they give authorities at all. 

I think it is clear from an examination that none of them support 
the theory that Roxane and her son fled to Epirus either in 319 (Kaerst, 
Staehelin, Klotzsch, Berve) or in 318 (Niese, Grote), or in 317 (Beloch, 
Tarn). There is, however, another passage, which I believe none of these 
writers quote, which does make the assertion that Olympias returned 
from Epirus, bringing the son of Alexander. This is Polyaenus’ version 
(4, 8, 3) of the information contained in the false letter written by 
Eumenes with the design of turning the sentiment of the soldiers from 
Peucestes to himself Fortunately the full account of the proceeding is 
given in Diod. 19, 22 and 23. 

A comparison of Diodorus and Polyaenus shows clearly that Polyaenus 
has quoted from the common source (Hieronymus) sketchily and care- 
lessly, as is his wont, while Diodorus has preserved the logical sequence 
in his narrative. Melber notes that it is characteristic of Polyaenus’ 
manner of excerpting from his sources that he has here omitted the 
absolutely important part of the letter, and Knott gives various examples 
of his carelessness and inaccuracy in quoting. I give here first the Greek 
of Polyaenus’ statement about Olympias and afterwards that of Diodorus. 

(1) cbs "OAu[jiTTias ’Hireipou KaTsAOoOaa tov uiov dyouaa tov AAe^dvSpou 
Kupicos (supplied by Woelflin from Diod. pepaicos or piaicos, MSS. readings) 
MoKeSovias Tf]v paaiAeiav [dvaipeOevTOsj KauadvSpou. 

(2) o V0O5 Tcov ysypa^^EVcov oti to |ji£v ^AAs^dvSpou ttociSiov OAuninas 
TrapaAapoOaa KEKoniorai Kai ttiv MocKsSovias paaiAsiav KupicoSi dvaipeOevTog 
KaaadvSpou, noAuTrepycov 5e k.tA. 

The sense of the fictitious letter as given by Diodorus is logical and 
consecutive. Olympias has assumed the guardianship of the son of 
Alexander and thereby (xai) has got legal possession of the throne of 
Macedonia ; she has put Cassander to death and Polyperchon has crossed 
into Asia to join Antigonus with the great part of the royal army. Poly- 
aenus, as Melber points out, omits the heart of the letter, namely, that 
Polyperchon is bringing an army and elephants and is already in the neigh- 
bourhood. Further, Diodorus stresses TiapaAapoOaa, the taking over the 
child, the w^ord regularly employed by Diodorus for the taking over of 


Neue Jahrbucher fur Philologie, Xeue Folge, Bd. 
14, Heft 2 (1884), p. 634. 


Comrnentationes Philologae lenenses, vol. 3, pp. 53, 
79 (1884). 
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responsibility and surely emanating from his source. Cf. inter alia, Diod. 
185 49 > 5 5 57 ) 2, and -irapaSiSovai in 18, 65, i. Also Plut. Eumenes, 13^ 
TrapcAapsiv. Polyaenus has botched the whole passage and has under- 
stood TTapaAapoOcra in the sense of ducens securn, a rare meaning of the word 
in earlier time, though it is not infrequent in late Greek. (Cf Plut. Symp. 
sept. sap. p. 149 c, and Alex. 10; Gospel of Matthew, 4, 5 and 27, 
27; Polyb. 17, 8, 7.) 

This loose rendering of the original by the notably careless and inexact 
Polyaenus, who is primarily interested in the anecdote and in person- 
alities, cannot be upheld against the full and logical statements given in 
the twenty-second and twenty-third chapters of Diodorus 19. 

If my view of the worthlessness of the statement in Polyaenus 4, 8, 3 
is correct, there remains no evidence that Roxane and her son were ever 
in Epirus. What we know about them is as follows. They were brought 
to Macedonia by Antipater, who also brought the other king, Philip Ar- 
rhidaeus, and his wife Eurydice (Arrian, Succ. i, 44; Diod. 18, 39, 5). 
After the death of Antipater the new regent Polyperchon took counsel 
with his friends, and by their advice invited Olympias to leave Epirus 
and come to live in Macedonia as guardian of the little king and with 
the rank of royalty (Diod. 18, 49, 4; 65, 10). When Polyperchon realised 
that war between him and Cassander was inevitable, he took steps to win 
the friendship of the Greek cities and also wrote again to Olympias, hater 
of Antipater and of his son, urging her to come without delay to assume 
charge of the child-king and act as his guardian until he should come of 
age and receive the royal power (E)iod. 18, 57, 2). Olympias, distrusting 
his motives, wrote to ask Eumenes in Asia whether she would better leave 
Epirus and take up with the proposal of such a doubtful character as 
Polyperchon. Eumenes advised her to stay in Epirus until the war should 
take a decisive turn (Diod. 18, 58; Plut. Eumenes, 13; Nepos, Eumenes, 
6). She follows this advice and Polyperchon remains the guardian of 
the little king (Diod. 18, 62 and 65; 68, 2), whom he takes with him on 
his Peloponnesian campaign against Megalopolis. After his defeat he 
returns to Alacedonia, still having the little king with him, and induces 
Olympias and her cousin. King Aeacides of Epirus, to enter Macedonia, 
giving her the promise to set her as guardian of the child on the throne 
of Macedonia (Diod. 19, ii ; Justin, 14, 5). In the battle at Evia Olym- 
pias and the Epirotes and Polyperchon are triumphant over Eurydice and 
Arrhidaeus, and the two latter are put to death by Olympias with great 
cruelty (Diod. 19, ii; Justin, 14, 5). On the arrival of Cassander from 
Peloponnesus, Olympias flees to Pydna, taking with her among others 
Roxane, Alexander IV, and the little Deidamia, the Epirote princess 
whom Olympias has chosen for the future wife of Alexander, her grandson 
^ 9 ) 35 ) 5 1 Justin, 14, 6). After the terrible siege of Pydna was over 
^^1 -11 D ^ flueen Olympias had been killed by Cassander, he decided 
to kill Roxane and her son, that there might be no legal heir to the throne 
on which he intended to sit, as he had married a daughter of the great 
^lou. 19, 52, 4). He kept them in Amphipolis for some years 
and then, alarmed by the talk current in Macedonia to the effect that 
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Alexander was getting old enough to be king, he had them killed, greatly 
pleasing by the act not only himself, but also Lysimachus, Ptolemy, and 
Antigonus, who had nothing now to fear from the succession of the young 
king (Diod. 19, 105). 

It is clear from Arrian, Diodorus, and Plutarch that the possession 
of the two Kings was of the highest importance to the various regents, 
Perdiccas, Antipater, and Polyperchon, and that Alexander IV even as 
an infant accompanied Perdiccas on his campaigns. It was the policy of 
Polyperchon, who was looking out for the interests of himself and his 
son Alexander, to keep the Kings under his control, and his influence over 
the weak-minded Philip Arrhidaeus appears in the trial of Phocion at 
Pharygae in Phocis, where Polyperchon set the gold canopy above the 
head of the king and led him with his own hand to sit on the throne, and 
then gave orders to have Dinarchus seized, tortured, and killed, after- 
wards giving audience to the Athenians. When Hegemon said that Poly- 
perchon himself was a witness to his loyalty to the people, Polyperchon 
in rage ordered him to stop lying about him to the king, and Philip sprang 
up and threatened to run Hegemon through with his spear. 

The tale shows how completely Polyperchon had this king under him 
until Eurydice, the strong young wife of Philip, took a hand in affairs 
and detached her husband from Polyperchon and made alliance with 
Gassander. Polyperchon, who trusted no one, would never give over, 
even to one who hated Gassander as bitterly as did Olympias, the other 
king and his mother, on whom his remaining power rested. So in 
addition to the lack of evidence for the flight of Roxane and her child to 
Epirus, we have the character and policy of Polyperchon as a strong 
presumptive argument against its probability. I submit, therefore, that 
historians in repeating the story until it has become part of the current 
account of the life of Roxane and her child have not sufficiently examined 
the evidence for it. 

Grace H. Magurdy. 


Note on 

Korrocyeiv etti Tf)v pacriXsiav. 

These words (and kccSoSos), so often occurring in 
Diodorus and other writers who narrate the struggles 
for the Macedonian kingship, do not necessarily 
imply return from exile outside Macedonia. In 
the case of Amyntas III we know that he was not 
driven out of the country'. Gf. Diod. 14, 9 -? .3 * 
I^^TTiiTTEV Ik ttoXecos (where Dindorf’s emenda- 
tion to xd>pocs, against all the manuscripts, is quite 
wrong and entirely contrary to the sequence of the 
narrative), Xen. Hell. V. 2, 13: ^ai ’ApuvTav 61 
TjoflavopEOa dcTrox<j^pcuvTdt te Ik twv ttoAecov kcu ojov 
oOk iKTTETrrcoKOTa fiSri Ik udaris MaKg6ovias and Isocr. 
Archid. 46. Beloch thinks {GG. i, 102) that during 
this struggle between Amyntas and Argaeus, Amyntas 
may have maintained himself in Aegae, while 
Argaeus was driven to the north-east of the country : 
Amyntas is said to have been restored, KaTox^sis 
(Diod. loc. at.), by the aid of Thessalian troops. 


In the second attempt of Argaeus to get the 
throne the Athenians assisted him (Diod. 16, 2, 6, 
and 16, 2, 3 and 5: Korfiyov IttI ttiv paaiXEiav 
*Apyaiov) . Argaeus probably had not left Macedonia, 
except to meet the Athenian troops at Methone. 
^Vhen he demands that the people of Aegae 
acknowledge his kocOoSos and be Tq? ccOtoG paaiXsias 
(ip^pyoOs, he is demanding acknowledgment of his 
restoration to the throne. Pausanias, concerning 
whom the phrase is used, we know had been driven 
out of Macedonia by Iphicrates and was ‘ brought 
back ' by Thracian supporters. Cf. also Diod. 12, 
50 (of Amyntas, son of Philip). 'Phe phrase was a 
usual one in that harassed kingdom. Thucydides 
uses it with paaiXEia in the dative— Ph OiXi-mrov -r6'j 
d5eA<p6v aurcO rroXlpiov ovra Korraydyoi Ifri xq paaiXeia 
(Thuc. 2, 95, 2). With the change of case to the 
accusative it came to be the general expression for 
Restoration to the Kingship without specific reference 
to the previous residence of the claimant. 



A LEAD COFFIN FROM PALESTINE IN LEIDEN 


[Plates XI, XIL] 

To the readers of this Journal, and in particular to Mr. Avi-Yonah, the 
author of the paper on Three Lead Coffins from Palestine in JHS. 1 93 ®> P* 
it may be interesting to hear that the Museum of Archaeology at Leiden 
possesses a well-preserved lead coffin, belonging to the same class as those 
published in that article. This sarcophagus, which entered the Leiden 
Museum in 1902, was reported to have been found at Byoud el Saied near 
Tyre, and shows in many of its main features a great resemblance to the 
fragments published by Mr. Avi-Yonah as his PI. XII, a, b, c, d. 

The four sides and the curved lid of the coffin, though much damaged, 
are in existence, whilst the bottom has entirely disappeared, as is generally 
the case with this class of monuments. The long sides measure m. 1*70 by 
0-37, the short sides 0-41 by 0-45. The lid was fixed on to the coffin by 
clamps projecting from the longitudinal sides, two of which are still in place. 

The long sides show in low relief seven columns with Corinthian 
capitals and shafts with spiral flutings on the upper two-thirds of their 
length in the middle between these columns are alternately a round 
medallion with a winged Gorgon’s head ^ and a crouching sphinx, sup- 
ported by a projecting horizontal band.® Round these are symmetrically 
arranged fluted vases of the late cantharos type with high handles and low 
feet,^ dolphins ^ and groups of three laurel or olive leaves joined together 
by the stem.® Similar groups of leaves, combined with blossoms and 
berries, form a broad border between cable lines and adorn the upper 
part of the longitudinal sides " as well as the lid ; they are arranged in two 
directions, ten to the right, nine to the left. 

Between these two borders on the lid is a decoration of twisting vine 
stems with leaves and bunches of grapes ® interspersed with small round 
medallions, ornamented with leaves and rosettes. 

The short sides of the coffin are each decorated in a different way; 
one side shows a plain starlike ornament of crossing cable lines, interspersed 
with rosettes of six leaves like those on the lid. The decoration of the 
other side is more interesting ; here the entrance to some building, a portico, 
is represented by four columns of the same fluted type as those figuring on 
the longitudinal sides, supporting a three-cornered ‘ tympanon ’ with the 
Syrian ‘ archivolte ’ in the centre.® While on the coffin at Jerusalem 


1 Compare JHS. 1930, PL XII, a, c. 

2 lb., PL XII, b, c, 

3 lb., PI. XII, d, p. 308, Fig. I. 

^ lb., PL XII, a. 

^ lb., p. 308, Fig. I. 


lb., p. 308, Fig. I. 

^ lb., p. 308, Fig. I. 

« lb., PL XII, 3. 

® Renan, Mission en Piienicie, p. 427, PL LX. 
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(Avi-Yonah, PL XII, a) this archivolte is formed by a single cable line and 
the gable also is merely ornamental, the portico on our sarcophagus with 
its well-defined ‘ architrave ’ clearly copies the entrance to a temple or to 
a grave. This form of architecture w^as, as Mr. Avi-Yonah has already 
pointed out {l.c. p. 302), much in use in Syria and in Asia Minor ever 
since the second century a.d., long before it was adopted in the \Vest, where 
the principal entrance and the south facade of the Palace of the Emperor 
Diocletian at Spalato supply one of the best-knowm e.xamples. 

Between the columns of the portico are at both sides of the entrance a 
cantharos with a conventionally arranged vine-pattern with bunches of 
grapes, leaves and masks growing out of it,^*’ w hile this same ornament is 
repeated on a smaller scale on the architraves. On the roof stand three 
cantharoi. 

To resume : the Leiden coffin, though perhaps one of the finest of its 
class, does not show anything new' or hitherto unknowm; its decoration 
follow'S the same types as those of the others mentioned by Avi-Yonah 
(p. 308) . The repetition of the same ornaments, the style of decoration and 
the use of the same technique make it probable that these coffins, made up 
of leaden plates cast in moulds and riveted together, came from one factory. 
Considering the lack of originality of the different motives mentioned 
above, which in more or less the same way decorate Roman terra sigillata 
of the first and second centuries a.d., I suppose that this factory was a 
Roman one, which must have worked in Syria for some length of time, 
probably beginning in the third century a.d., and whose products were 
used by Pagans, Jew's or Christians as the case may have been. 

Whether the Leiden sarcophagus was Christian or Pagan is difficult to 
say. As is w'ell know'n, the early Christians made in their art much use 
of motives borrowed from Hellenistic art ; the gorgon and sphinx, though 
Hellenistic in shape and character, may have figured on a Christian monu- 
ment, whilst there certainly is no doubt in the case of cantharos, fish and 
wine. 

Joh.vnna P. J. Brants. 


^0 Renan, Mission en Pfunuie, p. 427, PI. LX. 
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THE LAST BOOK OF THE ‘ILIAD’ 

Its Place in the Structure of the Poem 

The structure and composition of the Iliad have been discussed often: 
usually, however, rather with the object of identifying the component parts 
and tracing their antecedents, than of apprehending and interpreting the 
design of the poem as a whole. 

I. Homeric Epics as ^VoRKS of Art 

Some critics have argued, or assumed, that there was in fact little or 
no design ; that the cantos or lays somehow fell into their present places 
like the books of the Old Testament, or at most, as Anaximander might 
ha\'e said, Kara ttiv toO xpovou vd^iv, in accordance with a traditional saga- 
theme, which may, or may not, have had historical background or mythical 
meaning. As to that historical background, again, opinions differ; and 
whether the myth was solar or sociological. 

This assumption, or contention, has made it easy for critics to concen- 
trate on the components, and on the methods by which they have been 
made to cohere ; on the bricks and on the mortar of the structure, so to 
speak, not on the design. 

Yet in antiquity the Iliad and the Odyssey were regarded not only by 
historians like Herodotus and Thucydides as records of the past, but by 
great art-critics as masterpieces of art. For Aristotle Epic stands side by 
side with Drama, and especially with Tragedy, as a principal literary form. 
Comparative study, indeed, could not be carried far, for there were but 
the two great epics to compare, against tragedies in scores from a single 
hand. But comparison was attempted; and the two poems are alike 
enough in their craftsmanship, however different their subjects, to furnish 
material for this kind of structural criticism. Indeed, the fact that it was 
these two rather different epics that eventually survived has some critical 
value. Each of them announces in its first lines not only its actual theme, 
but the kind of subject with which it is to deal : 

//. I. I. Iifiviv dsiSs 6ed TlriAriidSEco ’AxiAfios 

Od. I. 1-2. dvSpa poi EvvETTE, MoOaa, 'rroAuTpoTTOv, 6s pdAa iroAAd 
■TTAdyxQri, eiTei Tpolris iepov TTToAlsSpov Ittepctev. 

Types of Epic Plot : Mfjvis and Nootos.— The Iliad announces itself as a 
pfivis, the Odyssey as a vdoros : and we know of other priviEs, episodes of 
the fretful camp-life ; as we know of other voaroi from the years after Troy 
fell. In the opening scene of the Odyssey, Zeus himself introduces the topic, 
and rehearses his own version — not the only one — of the vdoros and tragic 
end of Agamemnon. For a tragedy it was. Aegisthus had had fair warn- 
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ing: he had sinned against the light and the gods: and that is man’s silly 
way: oi be Kai ocutoi [ c79^o-iv dTaa6aAir)aiv uTrepiJopov dAys" Odysseus, 

too, though a good man in a general way, 6s rrspi iJiev voov eori PpoTobv, TOpi 
5’ ipd Oeoiaiv [ dOavcrroiaiv e5cok6, toi oupavov Eupuy syouaiv, overdid it in his 
treatment of the Cyclops — and then there ^vas his affair with the cattle, 
though the total loss of the companions purged that. There is to be a 
(if\viS5 that is to say, in our Odyssey^ as ^vell as a vooros. How, even with 
the goodwill of all the gods but one— the one with the piivis — Odysseus is to 
come clear, is the problem and the Spaaa of the Odyssey^ as foreseen in its 
outcome of release, alike in Olympus, before the action begins, and in any 
and everv^ [jisyapov, where this Odyssey is about to be sung. 

The 'Close of the Odyssey.— look to the end— the poor drivelling 
misbegotten end of the Odyssey as some of us were brought up to regard it. 

In Odyssey XXIV. 470, Eiacno 5 ’ aivcos, it looked terribly as if the vooros, so 
hardly achieved, were but the prelude to a [xt]vis direr than that of 
Poseidon. Eupeithes wants to avenge his son: 

9fj 5^ oye TicTsadai TraiSo^ 96 VOV, ou 5 " dp’ IV^AAsv 
d4>' ocTTOvoaTficrEiv, ocAA’ auToO rroTiiov E9£9 '£iv. 

But again we are back in Olympus, and in the singer’s brain, and under 
the black beams of each and every iJieyapov. Gods and Homer and Every- 
man all see quite well that this sort cf thing won’t do ; it cannot go on: 

ccuTCxp ’A0rivairi Zfjva Kpovioova TtpoarjuSoc, 

and, with leave of Zeus, divine wisdom no less than man s common-sense 
— for Homer’s Athena is always both — put sudden end to the trouble . lif] 
TTcos Toi Kpovi 5 r|s EupuoTra Zeus# using almost the words of Thetis 

to Achilles. Man is free ; but the Wrath of God cometh upon the children 
of disobedience. Behind and above the human combatants in Ithaca, 
and the TroAurAas 6ios ’OSucrcreus in Kalypso s island, stand T^\ o Great Gods, 
as they tower above the 5u6 oTpaToi Aacov on the Shield of Achilles. For 
those who had eyes to see, the Great Gods ^yere there all the time. So, for 
example, Medon had seen one of them during the Fight in the Hall. 

oO yap ’OSuacjeOs 

dOavocTcov dsKriTi 0ec6v tccS’ £|iT]aaTO epyce * 
ouTOS eyebv £i5ov 0£6v dpppoTOv, 6s p OSuafji 

6yyU0£V EOTTIKEI Kai MsVTOpl TtdvTa ECpKEl 

• — so we know what God it was, — • 

d 0 dvaTOS Se 0 £ 6 s tote ixev TrpoTrdpoi 0 ’ ’OSuafjos 
9aiv£TO 0ap<juvcov, tote be livrjOTfjpas dpivcov 
0 Ov£ KaTd [isyapov* toi 5 ’ dyxicrrivoi ettititov. 

XXIV, 442-9. 

The Gods in the Poems, — I have begun by insisting on the so-called 
‘ supernatural element’ in the Epic, as an integral part of the poems as 
we have them, because it is here that the poet (as I have hinted already) 
draws back the veil from those inner workings, which (as he knows) not 
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everyone can sec, but which for himself are among the great structure- 
lines of life and of his own works. The gods in the light of Olympus see 
clearly; and in their light we shall see light. But to call that part of 
the composition the ^ supernatural element ^ is to mistake the nature of 
Homeric deity. Gods, to the poet, are just as natural as men ; as much, 
that is to say, a part of the order of Nature, as a seer sees it; just as real to 
the human people, whether in Ithaca or in the psyapov where the singer 
sings, as the Lord of Hosts was to Cromwell’s men at Dunbar, or to their 
wives when they heard the story afterwards. 

Look again — if I may venture to intrude an illustration printed 
elsewhere ^ — at the combination of allegorical and pictorial elements on 
the Shield of Achilles in Iliad XVIII; and especially at the monumental 
group of Eris and Ker (533-41) dragging the corpses out of the battle- 
scene they enframe (531), balanced by the Lions (574-87) raiding the 
cattle who trail away into the pens and stalls of the dance-scene following 
(587-9). If we are to understand either Greek literature or Greek art, in 
their pre-sophistic phases, we must pay Greek artists the compliment of 
assuming that they believed what they said, whether in word or in handi- 
work. It is not beyond Nature, but in and through Nature, that the 
Olympians act. On Olympus they are at home, but from Olympus they 
look down into Thessaly, and oversea to Troy. 

But the frequent intervention of Olympian gods in human affairs is 
veiy^ far from reducing human characters in epic to puppets. There Zeus 
spoke what he knew. It was only human ignorance and perversity that 
blamed men’s troubles on the gods. 

fjpecov yap 9 aai kock" IppEvai : 01 Sg Kai auroi 
a9fjaiv dTaa 0 aAii]aiv UTTEppopov dAys’ syouaiv. 

Quite true, Zeus and Poseidon, having divine weaknesses as well as divine 
wisdom, could and did upset men’s plans. But so does a thunderstorm or 
a broken leg: as Professor AVestwood said when he could not go to the 
gaudy, ‘ Man arranges, but God disarranges.’ The same gods, it should 
be observed, could upset Olympus too and the plans, about the gods, of 
Fate which is above and before the gods. Had not Themis told both 
Zeus and Poseidon that the child that should be born of Thetis should be 
mightier than his father ; and they dared not risk it? And so Achilles came 
to be. 

Man, then, is free to act as he will. Tragedy is possible. It may run 
its full vendetta-course, as the fate of the House of Athamas showed (all 
in vain) to Xerxes.- Or there may be a dens ex machinal as at the end of 
the Odyssey] or a rnachina sine deo^ like that of Medea; or a mere carriage 
accident, as happened to Hippolytus. Or, side by side with the human 
combatants, we may discern the Two Great Gods, or Eris and Ker, or 
Apollo and Athena coming to terms about the Eumenides. And it is 
because the human characters are as free as they are, as fully moral agents, 
in the Epic, that I venture to submit for reconsideration the XXIII and 

1 Who icere the Greeks.^ Berkeley, C'alifoniia, 1930, - Hdt. \aL 198. 

pp. 517 fL 
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XXIV Books of the Iliad. If the point of view here suggested is already 
familiar, there is at all events rather more chance that it may be right. I 
must in any case admit my debt to Mr. J. T. Sheppard, for it was after 
reading his Pattern of the Iliad that this supplement to what he has written 
began to take shape ; and I shall only be doing justice to his maieutic art, 
if I summarise his argument at the point where my own emerges. 

The Frame of the Odyssey and its Filling. — \Ve have seen how in the 
Odyssey the final intervention of Zeus and Athena closes the picture, as their 
conversation, at the beginning of Book I, enframes it at the outset. \Vithin 
that frame, or pair of pilaster groups — as I have ventured elsewhere to call 
them ^ — stand the pendant human conversation-groups — Telemachus and 
Mentes at the beginning of the poem, Odysseus and Laertes at its close. 
Balancing in the same way the MOaKricricov dyopd in Book II, comes the 
pendant picture of the Town’s Meeting in the I.ixovbcxi. Only within the 
embrace of this ornately complex Prologue and Epilogue — the wings of 
this great triptych, the side panels of this facade — can either Telemachus 
leave home on his Quest, in the dTro5rmia which follows in Book II ; or Odysseus 
really come home., in his Otto OrivEAoTrris dvayvcopiapos in Book XXIII : and 
within that pair of motion-pictures again lies the main action and pageantry 
of the Odysseys spaced and punctuated, as it is, by recurrent conversation- 
pieces, statical, monumental, rhythmic, — Odysseus with Telemachus, 
Telemachus with Penelope, Penelope with Odysseus : and flanking the 
dance-like permutations of the Great Three, stand the flanking figures, 
actors and spectators in turn, of the good Eumaeus and his pigs, the bad 
Melanthius and his goats; as the two grooms and their teams await the 
will of the Great Five in the pedimental group at Olympia. 

In the Odyssey., the main action itself progresses rather frieze-like or 
saga-like, than in self-contained panels, tableaux, or episodes in the 
dramatic use of that word. In the vocabulary of early Hellenic art, it is 
Ionic, and on this quality, and contrast (as we shall see) with the Iliad., 
much may be found to depend. I raise no question, at this stage of the 
argument, whether the Ae^is £lpo^£vrl of the Odyssey is an earlier, or a later, or 
a concurrent and contrasted technique, perhaps of regional significance, 
like the distinct technique of Hesiod ; for there is at present something to 
be said for all three opinions. 

This paper, however, is about the last book of the Iliad] and if I have 
begun by speaking of the closing scene of the Odyssey, and its relation to the 
opening scene, it is because we have but the two epics, and all the literary 
background we can recover for either must be derived from the other one. 
It might have been easier to develop this argument with the Odyssey dis- 
played against the background of the Iliad] but that would have presup- 
posed that the craftsmanship of the Odyssey was to be regarded as escaping 
from the restrictions of a schematic technique which holds the Iliad fast, 
almost all through : and what we are now concerned to inquire is whether 
in the Iliad there is any such scheme at all, outside the miniature workman- 
ship of the Shield of Achilles as I have tried to present it elsewhere. 


Who were the Greeks ? p. 320. 
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IL The Literary Technique of the ' Iliad 

The notion that the Iliad, and to some extent also the Odyssey^ have been 
put together out of lays or cantos was current in antiquity; it was revived 
by Bentley and by \Volf, and elaborated by Lachmann and KirchhofF. 
That the poems, as we have them, treat subjects already traditional, is 
obvious. But how much of these traditional subjects is historical, how 
much is myth, how much is fantasy, is in dispute ; and also, in regard to 
the form, structure, and process of composition, how much remains of an 
archetypal design, how much consists of accretions, and how much is the 
deliberate recomposition of a final editor or editors. 

As a criterion of relative age, \\ e compare allusions to material equip- 
ment ^vith archaeological material of successive periods of handicraft, more 
or less accurately dated between the fifteenth century b.g. and the fifth; 
with always the doubt whether a vivid description of some early style of 
dress or armour may have remained current into a later age, howe\^er rare 
the counterpart of that may be, in the conservation of ' heirlooms ’ already 
ancient among tomb-furniture of lesser antiquity. 

Besides these detailed comparisons of described and preserved crafts- 
manship, and artefacts, attempts have been made to correlate literary style 
and technique with other representational and decorative arts; the vivid 
naturalism of Homeric similes and scenes of fighting and chariotry, with 
that of Alinoan fresco and gem-engraving; the free-field composition of 
Homeric narrative, with Minoan friezes ; and the juxtaposition of distinct 
episodes (^vhether drastic acts or posed situations), which occurs in some 
parts of the poems, with the balanced arrangement of the Vaphio cups and 
other IMinoan compositions, especially in the gems ; or with the panel- 
decoration, and architectonic upbuilding of such panel-schemes, charac- 
teristic of the ‘ geometric ' art of the Early Iron Age in peninsular Greece 
and the island-world, so strongly contrasted in this respect with the zones 
and friezes of contemporary Ionia and those parts of Greece where Ionian 
influence was earliest felt. 

There have, of course, been previous attempts to set out the matter 
of the primitive Iliad in a scheme of successive ^ acts ’ or ' scenes.’ Leaf, 
writing in 1892 ^ — not indeed of our Ihad^ but of the ' Wrath of Achilles ’ as 
he then distinguished it — noted, as the supreme mark of Greek genius, the 
unerring relation of the parts to the whole, so that ' each scene is but a step 
in the development of a plan — a moment in the accomplishment of the 
counsel of Zeus.’ In accordance with opinion at that time, he added that 
‘ it is, what we cannot but feel that the Iliad a whole is not, a unity, and 
a creation.’ Now if this observation be true, it should carry back the tech- 
nique we are discussing into at least a penultimate stage in the composition 
of the poem. Whether that stage lasted over generations of singers, or all 
stages flitted in turn through Homer’s brain, we may leave undecided at 
present. 

Leaf already appreciated the alternation of static and drastic episodes. 


^ A Companion io the Iliad, Londorij 1892, p. 32. 
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His first ^ act ’ is contained in Book I ; ^ while giving us action enough, it 
fulfils unerringly the need for presentation of the characters of the tale.’ 
It is monumental, that is, in conception, e\^en though its facade includes 
panels filled with moving figures. The second is of rapid action, contrasting 
‘ high delusive hopes ’ with the ‘ sudden turn of the battle.’ The third act 
‘ is wholly in the camp,’ and therefore static, like the first. The fourth 
act balances the second ; it is on the plain, in the battle ; it begins with 
high hopes, and ends in disaster, the death of Patroklos ’ ; all action and 
reaction, like the second. The fifth act is the static climax, — ^ Achilles in 
irresistible might,’ as he stands finally over Hector’s body. 

From this primaeval poem of ‘ \Vrath,’ all divine intervention is elimin- 
ated : ‘ the gods form a background or underplot . . . they nowhere take 
any part in the fighting,’ or rather, when they do intervene, they are 
invisible. 

It is only to his ^ Third Stratum ’ (pp. 37 ff.) that Leaf assigned the 
great change produced in the conception of the character of Achilles, of 
which the Embassy is the technical instrument; but this development of 
the story he thought was itself multiple : the different work of different 
hands is here far more clearly separable,’ and ^ four books stand out as 
notably later than the rest — IX, X, XIH, XXIV, both linguistically and 
in closer relation to the Odyssey,'^ Other important episodes, for Leaf, 
were the Deceiving of fyus^ and the Making of the Arms, Leaf recognised 
the relation of the Making of the Arms to the Patroclus-episode ; but does not 
seem to have appreciated that it is the Deceiving of f^eus that leads to that 
moment of dire need which sent Patroclus back to Achilles pleading to be 
sent to the front. ^ 

Let me confess at this point that I had for some while been engaged 
in following up an old suggestion of Professor Percy Gardner — that the 
maturer epic might be contemporary with the geometrical style of decora- 
tion, and consequently might turn out to be its literary counterpart — when 
Mr. J. T. Sheppard’s earlier analysis of the structure of Aeschylean chorus 
showed what could be achieved in such a direction from the literary side ; 
and it will be obvious how great is my debt to Mr. Sheppard’s exploration 
of what he calls the ^ pattern ’ of the Iliad ; ® though I have not always 
arrived at quite the same structural interpretation. 

Later, in an attempt to find an answer to the question ]Vho were the 
Greeks ? I proposed an interpretation of the Homeric Shield of Achilles,’ 
based partly on the style and technique of Minoan metal-work — which may 
have been fairly widely known from looted ‘ palaces ’ and ‘ treasuries ’ in 
the centuries following the collapse of the regime to which they belonged — 
partly on the alternating processional frieze-subjects and statical group- 
compositions habitual on engraved metal-bowls commonly reputed to be 
‘ Phoenician ’ ; but partly also on the quite elaborate panel-compositions 
in purely ' geometric ’ vase-painting, and bronze-work contemporary^ with 
it. For it looked as though a poet acquainted with some, if not all, of 


® J. 1 '. Sheppard, llie Pattejn of the Iliad, London, 

ICJ22. 


^ Iliad, X^^ 390-404, 
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these styles of representation and decoration schemes might conceive his 
verbal description of an imaginary masterpiece in such terms as are em- 
ployed for the ' Shield of Achilles ' : especially as the shorter and slighter 
accounts of the Shield of Agamemnon, the baldric of Heracles, the brooch 
of Odysseus, and the woven-work of Athena, Circe, and Andromache stand 
in similar relation to recognisable phases of ancient craftsmanship. 

In analysing the ^ Shield of Achilles,’ I found that though the description 
had to be progressive from a beginning to an end, there were signs that it 
ended ^\ here it did, because in the poet's sur\’ey of his imagined master- 
piece, he had come round to the point in its design at which he had begun 
his description. Further, when the items of certain parts of his description 
tvere read in reverse order, they revealed the artistic counterpart, in a 
bilaterally balanced whole, to the items of other parts, read as they stand 
in the text ; descriptions of pageantry" — processions, dances, chariots, 
ploughmen, flocks and herds — alternated with statical or monumental 
groups or objects — the Two Cities, Eris and Ker, the Lion-hunt — which 
separate and enframe adjacent episodes, like pilasters on a frescoed wall, 
but at the same time connect the subjects on either hand. For there is 
sometimes subsidiary balance of counterparts between adjacent scenes — 
for example, the charging chariots with which the ^ fight by the river ’ 
ends are answered by the procession of ploughmen with which the following 
episode opens." 

Next, following Mr. Sheppard’s method of panel analysis, but supple- 
menting it with this new device of reading backwards any passage which 
seemed to be the counterpart of one that stands earlier in the text, especially 
when action, movement, or any kind of pageantry is described, I have 
come to the conclusion that considerable parts of the Iliad are composed 
on a plan essentially the same as is followed in describing the Shield of 
Achilles. Not all parts of the poem, however, are composed on this balanced 
plan ; and some of those which exhibit such a plan most clearly are among 
those which have been supposed on other grounds to have been inserted 
in the poem, and probably to have had once an independent existence. 

The notion of following the action of a narrative composition back- 
wards is not quite so absurd as it sounds. There is a literary device by 
which the same letters read forwards or backwards make the same sense 
and metre : — 

Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor, 

or the same words, each of them reversible, scan and construe in either 
direction : — 

Odo tenet mulum^ madidam mappam tenet Anna. 

Anna tenet jnappam madidam^ mulum tenet Odo. 

or the metrical scheme is reversible though the sense of the words is not, as 
in a pentameter - - || - or, as in an elegiac couplet, 

An iiistanrt‘ in the Iliad itseU oi this alternation sented in personal c.ontrai.t (413!}’.: 484 IF. : 592 IF-} ? 
(»1 laisre-scale fissures ‘heraldically opposed' and oF these ‘pilaster groups’ enFraming and separating 
tuinuliuar\ groups of inoic numerous figuies is in the Prowess of Teucer (429—83) and the Prowess of 
X\*, where Hector and Ajax are repeatedly pre- Antilochiis (515-91}. 
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a more complex centre-piece is flanked by symmetrical wing-panels, 

! I I ^ I II 
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Similar palindromic structure is possible also in music. The cross-canon, 
in which the notes make up the same phrase — sometimes quite a long one — 
in either direction, is the equivalent of Roma tibi subito. In the minuet-and- 
trio, with its A B A structure, the movements, though not the phrases, can 
be played in reverse order ; and in the rondo, two such A B A schemes 
similarlv enflank the central movement, in a structure represented by 
ABA .'C . A B A. 

In an order of time, it is, of course, less easy to appreciate, at first 
hearing, the balance and interdependence of movements or phrases, than 
the balance of end-groups in a pediment (over which the eye can pass 
backwards and forwards) and their relation to more central figures or 
groups in an order of space. But it is significant that in Greek the same 
word pyOtiog was used both for spatial and for temporal composition, and 
that it appears to have extended its meaning not from relations in space 
to relations in time, but conversely, from time sequence to visible structure. 
And it is certain that in Greece, as in ether primitive societies, dance-music 
and song begin further back than any sculpture or painting, except perhaps 
the decorative rhythms of pot-painting or basketry, or the notching of w ood 
and bone. 

Now one of the symptoms of artistic decline in the Late Alinoan culture 
is the disastrously pervasive jazz of broad and narrow^ bands, mechanically 
applied to the pots w hile still on the w heel ; and the disruption of friezes 
or zones into panels. It is, on the other hand, one of the first signs of 
revived grip and mastery of the craftsman over his materials, that the 
panels, or the contents of the friezes, begin, like Aristotle’s epic, to have 
' a beginning and a middle and an end,’ instead of meaningless iteration; 
and, moreover, to make ^ beginning ’ and end ’ correspond w ith, and 
answer to, each other, like the ABA movements of a minuet-and-trio, or 
the lions or birds, ‘ heraldically opposed ’ and duplicated, of a Gilgamesh 
or ^ Persian Artemis.’ 

In the simplest schemes the zone is divided by pilaster-elernents a a 
and the panels between pilasters are filled with ornaments which have 
width as w^ell as height, B C D E. These in turn have graduated values 
(Fig. i). B merely serves to bind together a a into a centre-piece of 
low value between C C ; and this rhythm a C a b a Ca a often recurs through- 
out a wTole frieze. But here the compositions a C a b a C a are sub- 
ordinated as side panels or wing-pieces to the central composition 
[a]BaEaD[a]; and as [a] delimiting this triptych is also the limiting 
pilaster of the side panel, there is nothing to prevent the w hole zone being 
read as a seven-panel scheme aBaCaDd^jaDaCaBa^ except the 
recurrence of C beyond B. This has the result that even w hen the vase is 
rotated, no sooner has the central symmetry a D a B a a passed out of 
view, than the lateral symmetry a G aB a C a becomes perceptible. \\ e 
are only left with the mounting sequence - B- C- D- E for the briefest 
moment; and in that moment the far panel D beyond E has disappeared, 
and the ^ running ’ ornament E, itself unsymmetrical, leads the whole 
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pageant E - D - C - B, heading to right or to left. Once again symmetry 
is qualified by movement, but here only in alternate pulses with statical 
compositions. Note, for comparison tvith the fighting groups in the centre- 
piece of the koAos ndyn (p. 275 and Fig. 6 ), how the pilaster-element a is 



only shaded obliquely to right where it comes into symmetry with a shaded 
obliquely to left to enframe the kinetic centre E. 

In a vase from Kynosarges, probably earlier, we have something even 
more elaborate. The pattern runs thus : cb Kb c'.Ti'.cb Kb c, but 
then comes E, not another D. Aloreover, this series can also be read 

c \ b c D f ^ A 6 (' E 



Fig. 2. — Vase from Kynosarges. 

Athens, British School Museum, Cat. No, 9: published BSA. XII. p. 85, fig. 6, top right. 

K b c D c b K \ b c Yu c b \ a longer rhythm alternating with a shorter, as 
in an elegiac couplet. 

Sometimes the pilasters arc still further elaborated as in Fig. 3, where 
if all their elements be reckoned, their rhythm is x b x a x b x. Note that 
each pair b b is obliquely shaded down-outwards from the pilaster a and 
down-intvards to the panel. The panels are alternately static and kinetic, 
and the kinetic swastikas make continuous pageantry in the same direction. 
But while the kinetic panels repeat the same swastika-motive, the static 
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ones are not only different but complementary : for D dissects the rectangle 
with lattice triangles pointing outwards into the angles, 
E dissects by a saltire, with the triangles pointing inwards from the sides, 



Fig. 3. — Glo METRIC \'ase i.\ tul British Museum. 
(Perrot and Chipicz, p. 169, fig. 52.) 


recalling the subtle counterchange in the Iliad between the components 
of the k6Ao5 Maxp and of the Aios diraTri (p. 277). 
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the one hand, the centre-piece E and its own side panels D are enframed 
in broader and more emphatic pilaster elements, themselves composite, 
so that the triptych has also the rhythm a A. » aT) a , A . aYi a , A . a , A 
and this rhythm has been carried forward on the left into . . . 
aT) a . A , aC^ a . the composer forgetting what he has done at A B A on 
the right, and how little space he has in hand to the left ; a type of abridgment 
which we shall encounter again (Fig. 5 ), and indeed it is common in these 
vase rhythms. On the other hand, see how the crowding of diverse panels 
B C on either flank stabilises the whole design ; and how the use of same- 
handed swastikas C C on both flanks, both counterpoises the forward move- 
ment of the horse E, and also supplies identical counterpart, when the vase is 
rotated, and all that is visible is the pageant series - B- C- D- E- or 
- E - D C “ B ” A. As on the ‘ Shield of Achilles,’ there is alternation 
of statical and kinetic panels — groups and pageantry— within the statical 
pilasters A A. Note finally how the stability of this pilaster-frame is 
secured by sloping the oblique shading of A alternately to right and 
to left. 

How far such compositions could go, even in purely geometric decora- 
tion applied to objects of common use, is illustrated by a vase from Rhodes 
(Fig. 5 )/ in which the structure runs a b C d ef Gf e d c , a: the penultimate 
b being omitted, and c abridged, only because the draughtsman had mis- 
calculated his centre point; that is to say, he had been drawing all the 
while from to G and G to « in the order of time as well as in space, without 
taking thought for more than the general coherence of his design, as is also 
shown by its unconformability with the two minor zones below it, and of 
these with each other. We shall have before long a notable literary ex- 
ample of such abridgment of the counterpart in a literary design.^ Note 
again here, how symmetry is qualified by movement ; both the key-frets 
at e step upward in the same direction, and the bird necessarily looks only 
one way. 


III. Bilateral Symmetry in Episodes within the ' Iliad ’ 

To illustrate this counterpoise or bilateral symmetry- of such separable 
(and at one time separate) components of our Iliad, let us take the KoAos lioxn 
and the Aios dTrocTri, which not only are alike, in that Zeus is stationed not in 
Olympus but on Mount Ida, but also occupy pendant positions (as we 
shall see presently) on either hand of the Embassy episode (Book IX), 
which, whether originally included, or not, in the Iliad, is at all events of 
central significance in the poem as we have it. 


® Walters, //nZ. Anc. Pottery, i, p. 284, fig. 84 : cf. 
Who ii'ete the Greeks? pp 470-3. 

® The omission of a counterpart in XX 1 \' to the 
scenes at Chrvsa in I; see beloWj pp. 288, 294. 

Other qualifications of symmetry by movement are 
Schweitzer, Georn. Stil in Griechenland, ii (= J.\/. 43, 


p. i), fig. 20 from Lleusi.s, with the rhythm abc\ 
d € d \f b a, and fig, 21 from the Dipylon, with the 
rhythm abc\d€d\€ba. The latter construction 
is to be seen in the second lateral scene of the Ai6> 
CCTTOTTfl (p. 276, below). 
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KOAOI MAXH : a carefully designed episode; balancing AIDS ATTATH. 

^HE I A Dawn. Olympus: Zeus forbids Gods to fight. 

Athena pleads for leave to advise combatants. 

rz t t 


28 




Zeus leaves Olympus for Ida ; — 


130 


53 

68 

78 

80 


c 


Breakfast time in the plain : both sides arm and array 

Z^us at midday weighs Kfjps : Achaeans lose : thunder 

A . ; •.c'l . 


IS2 

137 

170 


, ^ / 

Achaeans retreat : chariot fighting. / 

Nestor’s rA^znoZ-accident : Diomedes and Odysseus, jj 

D ^eus thunders : 

E Achaean retreat continues : 

D ^eus thunders : to encourage Trojans, 

^198^244 F Hera and Poseidon angry : i 

^ (at Hera's suggestion. 

D ^eus sends a sign : to encourage Achaeans. 

E Achaean counter-attack : 

P ^eus encourages Trojans again. 

C Athena and Hera drive out in chariot. ^ 

Zeus sends Iris to turn back the chariot, J 

Afternoon. Hera and Athena return to Olympus. / 

B Zeus returns from Ida to Olympus. 

Hera insists on right to advise combatants. 

A Sunset. Olympus : Zeus reveals his plan to make Achilles fight 
[thus anticipating Patroclus' action in XI I]. 




245 

253 

335 



489 


Trojan Bivouac scene begins. 


In the K6A05 paxTi, we begin and end with a scene in Olympus (VIII, 
1—27 : 485-88), in which Zeus advances the action of the Iliad as a whole, 
but in which on each occasion his will is challenged by a goddess in favour 
of the Achaeans (28: 444). Next within this pair of framing panels, Zeus 
goes to Ida (41-77) and returns thence (438-444). Within this again, 
after brief introduction (53-67), comes at the beginning a battle-piece 
(78-131) in which the chief episode is the disaster to Nestor’s chariot (80- 
131), which is retrieved by Diomedes and Odysseus, a three-figure com- 
position. What had determined the disaster was the weighing of the 
Kfjpe by Zeus, and the sinking of the Achaean scale (68-78). At the end 
comes the chariot sally of Hera and Athena (350-437), another fiasco, also 
caused by the intervention of Iris sent by Zeus (397-426). It forms another 
three-figure composition; Hera-Athena-Iris balancing Nestor-Diomedes- 
Odysseus. Between these lateral panels is the main battle, itself punc- 
tuated by four signs from Zeus (132, 170, 245, 335) into five scenes. Of 
these, two lateral pairs are filled with fighting men ; the centre-piece 
between them exhibits Hera and Poseidon afar and very angry, and 
Agamemnon in the foreground praying to Zeus (198-244). The pattern 
then runs as follows : — 
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:/5 Poseidon. y: 
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^ Agamemnon ^ 
prays. 
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Note, however, that as on the Rhodian vase (Fig. 5), three of the signs from 
Zeus (Nos. I, 2 and 4) encourage the Trojans, but No. 3 encourages the 
Achaeans, in ans^ver to Agamemnon’s prayer : the general effect of the 
melee then resembles that of the well-known Macmillan vase in the British 
Museum {JHS. XI. (1890), PI. II.). 

AI02 ATTATH : a carefully constructed episode, balancing KOAOI MAXH. 

' 11 . XIV. I A NESTOR arms and goes out to the Fight at the Ships (XV, 3791. 



Description of the order of the ships. 

Agamemnon's speech. 

Nestor advises retreat. 

Agamemnon despairs. 

Odysseus rebukes Agamemnon : 
Agamemnon recovers. 

Diomedes insists on fighting : 
Agamemnon agrees. 


( ^ advance ! ’ 
\(cf XV. 281). 


ni 

/ 

I 


153 

159 

225 : 281 
292 

354-61 


F Poseidon joins Agamemnon, 139-46, and enters the battle, 147-52. 

^ Hera sees Poseidon in battle, and Zeus on Mt. Ida [3-figure group] . 

Plans the Atos duaTri : borrows girdle from Aphr. 188-215 
, [2 -figure group]. 

Hera goes to Lemnos : on to Ida with Sleep. 

Dialogue between Zeus and Hera, 

Zeus sleeps : Sleep returns to Poseidon. 



F Poseidon encourages Achaeans : even wounded chiefs re-arm. 
H Ajax wounds Hector, \vho retires. 

K Ajax’ prowess emphasised, 508. EaueTe vuv pioi, Movaai, 


( 

^ XV. 4 j 


i 

; 13 


IV 

: 78 

G 

; 143 



! 172 



184 

F 


Zeus wakes and discovers Poseidon. 

Dialogue between Zeus and Hera. 

Hera goes to Olympus with message from Zeus. 

Zeus orders Apollo to arrange intervention of Patroclus 
[2 -figure group], 

Zeus orders Iris to stop Poseidon’s fighting [3-figure group]. 


\ 220 

j 

262 

K 

x. 271 

L 

V 

M 

/306 

L 

/ 343 

K 

/ 355 

J 

^ 367 

A 

The Aios dTToT' 


F Poseidon deserts Agamemnon, and leaves the battle (219). 


Hector re-enters the battle, 

Achaeans retire. 

Speech of Thoas : ^ retreat to the ships 1 ’ (cf. XIV. 82 
Trojans advance. 

Hector charges at the Wall. 


A NESTOR prays: Zeus thunders: Fight at the Ships, 379-89. 


of statical and progressive elements as our Rhodian vase (Fig. 5) ; but also 


^0 Mr. Sheppard, Pattern^ p. 141, treats the Ai6j larger scheme. 
dTTdrri rather differently, making it part of a much 
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that alternation of centre-points ^vhich %ve sa^\' on the Kynosargcs vase, and 
in the ' Shield of Achilles.’ To appreciate this, however, we must accept 
the poet’s demarcation against that of the Alexandrian editors, and include 
in this episode the first 389 lines of Book X\", until the story returns to 
Patroclus. The frame to the whole episode is set by the reappearance of 
Nestor, with whose doings Book XIV had begun, at XV, 367 ; and we 
must note, for the delectation of ‘ higher ’ critics, that in XI\", 15, 55, 
what rvorries Nestor is that the Wall has been already overthrown — ■ 
spepnrro 5 s TsTyos ’Ayaioov (15) ; KorspiipiTTSu (55) — whereas it has still to be 
overthrorvn by Apollo in XV, 355, before Hector can reach the ships. 

\\ithin this frame of Nestor’s doings, there are five main scenes or 
panels. Of these, II and IV are the two halves of the Aios diTcrrri in the 
strict sense; Zeus-put-to-sleep and Zeus-awakening ; so that through III 
Zeus is asleep. The structure of II and IV is minutely counterpoised ; 
besides Zeus and Hera, whose movements are alike to and fro. Aphrodite 
and Hypnos in II are balanced in IV by Apollo and Iris ; so that in each 
we have the sequence of a three-figure group, a two-figure group, a dialogue 
between Zeus and Hera; a swiftly moving goddess, and the recumbent 
god. 

\Vhile Zeus sleeps, Ajax has his great moment in Scene HI : his abettor 
is Poseidon, his enemy is Hector: and because Zeus sleeps, and Poseidon 
is in action, Ajax triumphs momentarily; but Hector is not dead; and 
Zeus wakes. These two lateral figures in this centre-piece, Poseidon and 
Hector, are its links with the wide lateral panels, the wings of the Aios d-TTcrni 
triptych. Scenes I and V. 

Each of these lateral scenes is itself complex, and has a balanced 
movement of its own. In each the human protagonist is inspired and aided 
by a god; Agamemnon by Poseidon in I, Hector by Apollo in \. Note 
the counter-change, howe\'er, in regard to the linkage with HI, for the 
helper of Ajax is the god who comes on out of I, his foe is the hero who goes 
on into V where another god is waiting to help him. Now we see why 
the central figure in HI is not Agamemnon. Not only would the carry- 
forward of two figures out of I have upset the balance with V ; but also 
Agamemnon has already been the central figure in the KoAos ndyri ; and 
the K6A0S lidyn (if we may anticipate our argument a little) is itself the 
counterpart of the Aios dirocTri in the design of the Iliad as a whole (Fig. 
7). Note also the counter-changes of the scene before Troy and in 
Olympus : in the KoAos lidyn the lateral scenes, and the vignette of Hera 
and Poseidon in the upper part of the centre-piece, are in Olympus, the 
fivefold KoAos pdxri itself is on earth ; in the Aids dirocTri, the lateral scenes 
are on earth, an Aehaean rally in I, in V a Trojan rally; the centre-piece 
is with Zeus on Mount Ida, but in the heart of it is a terrestrial vignette : 
and in that vignette an effeetual outbreak of Poseidon balances his ineffectual 
wrath in the Olympian vignette of the KoAos moxt). I do not attempt yet 
to account for these things, any more than I propose to account for the 
figures of Helios and Selene in the pediment of the Parthenon, or the 
grooms and their teams at Olympia, or the arehers and the wounded men 
(central and bilateral) at Aegina. 
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Look back now into the two lateral scenes of the A165 cfTTdrri. In I, 
between Nestor’s initiative and Poseidon’s consummation of an Achaean 


^<OAO^ MAXhi 



¥ig. 6. — K6A05 ndxTi and Aids ccTraTri Compared Diagrammatically. 

In both, the narrative proceeds clockwise, as shown by the arrows and the references to book and line. 


rally, a dialogue of seven speeches reveals the characters of Nestor, Odysseus, 
and Diomedes, in the course of Agamemnon’s passage from apprehension 
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to despair and back to confident leadership (134), rewarded by Poseidon’s 
intervention, which is to be consummated, as we have seen, in Scene IIL 
The structure of Scene I may accordingly be represented thus : — 
A|BCBDBEB|F|. The Trojan counter-rally in V is not so compli- 
cated, but consists of the same number of elements, [J K L M L K J I A. 
Apollo restores Hector, Hector renews the battle, Achaeans waver, Thoas 
counsels retreat, Trojans advance. Hector charges, Apollo destroys the 
Wall. Thus the fighting has reached the ships, as Nestor and Agamemnon 
had foreseen (XIV, 40), so it is Nestor who reappears to offer prayer to 
Zeus; and baiigl a thunderbolt ( 377 )? KoAos iJidyri after Agamemnon’s 
prayer: exeunt fighting (389)- The Aios dirdTri is over, and within the tent 
of Nestor, Patrcclus springs to his feet (390) and is off to Achilles with the 
news. 

Comparison between KoAos P^dyri and Aids dirdTri will perhaps be 
easier, if they are analysed diagrammatically, as in Fig. 6. Circum- 
ferential plotting of the details not only economises space in such long 
compositions, but brings out more clearly the balance, counterparts, and 
counter-changes. These have been further emphasised by principal and 
subordinate head-lines, black-and-white backgrounds, and other visual 
aids. Whether the poet designed all this or not, experiment shows that 
such symmetries, once seen, are not easily forgotten. Merely as a rnemoria 
technica^ this interrelation of parts, like the rhymes in a sonnet, has value. 


I\". Diagrammatic Analysis of the ' Iliad ’ as a Whole 

After these examples of diagrammatic analysis, on a rather larger scale 
than in the ‘ Shield of Achilles,’ and in respect to the structure not of an 
objective work of art, but of the subjective TioiriiJia as it took shape in a 
poet’s mind, let us attempt similar examination of the Iliad as a whole, 
with a view to determine the respective positions and structural functions 
wf thin it, of Books I and XXIV for example ; reserving, however, more 
minute analysis of these two books until we have some evidence that either 
of them has in fact any definable place in the Iliad as a Tioiriiia or w ork of 
art at all. I have selected these two books, partly because, if there is any 
ground for such appearance of design at all, it will be most crucially tested 
by parts of the poem so remote from each other; partly because, the 
^ higher ’ the critic, the more emphatically does he claim Book I as an 
' early ’ and integral part of the Iliad, and relegate Book XXIV to a very 
‘ late ’ phase of accretion. 

In the diagrammatic analysis of the whole Iliad attempted in Fig. 7, 
the poem begins and ends at ' six o’clock ’ at the bottom of the diagram ; 
the Embassy has been set at ' noon,’ at the top : and the action of the 
narrative is ^ clockwise,’ so that the appearance of Aeneas in Book V stands 
about ' nine o’clock ’ and his reappearance in Book XX about ^ three.’ 
It will be observed that between certain ‘ hours,’ and especially between 
‘ noon ’ and ' three o'clock,’ the action is more rapid than, for example, 
between ^ six ’ and ^ nine ’ ; still more between ' nine ’ and ^ noon ’ ; and 
that even so, Books XH and XHI appear by title only, not only because 
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broadly portrayed, and of eminent significance in the story. Chief among 
these are the great duels, of which there are seven ; but the fights between 
Patroclus and Sarpedon, and between Hector and Patroclus, are so crowded 
together,^ that if the remaining five duels seem to be disposed according to 
some design, we may regard these as twins in the sixth place. 

Now these great duels fall into contrasted pairs, and these pairs are 
symmetrically placed in respect to the beginning and end of the Iliad as 
we have it, including Book XXIV. 

First Pair, — The duel arranged (but not achieved) between Alenelaus 
and Paris in III was the right way to end the war, by a square fight between 
the two persons primarily concerned in its cause ; 

eivek"* £|jfis EpiSos Kai ’AAs^avSpou evek’ apyr^s, 

as Menelaus puts it in III, loo.^^ The fight in XXII between Achilles 
and Hector was the wrong way ; it settled nothing about Troy or Helen, 
at the expense of two noble men alike unconcerned in the casus belli. The 
parallel significance of these two episodes is emphasised by the TeixooKOTria 
which is staged in the background to each of them (HI, 121-244; XXH, 
the presentation therein of Helen and Andromache respec- 
tively, called out each from her weaving to Priam and his Elders. 

Second Pair. — The duel between Diomedes and Aeneas in balances 
that between Achilles and Aeneas in XX. In both Aeneas is saved by 
intervention of a deity in a cloud : both his opponents are involved in 
direct conflict with gods; and Achilles’ fight with the River in XXI, with 
its grotesque exaggerations, is even a more flagrant parody of warfare 
between heroes, than Diomedes’ encounters with Aphrodite and Ares. 

Third Pair, — The fight in VH between Hector and Ajax, equally 
matched, is unprovoked, quite inconclusive, and is followed by friendly 
exchange of presents; in XVI, Hector and Patroclus meet, unequally 
matched, in tragic TrspiTTSTeia after the killing of Sarpedon by Patroclus ; 
and is followed by unrequited seizure of the magic armour. The dvalpecns 
vEKpoov which follows without explanation after the duel in VH finds its 
counterpart in an dvaipecns vEKpou in X\ TI, the recovery of the body of 
Patroclus by Menelaus. Further, the arming of Patroclus, XVI, 130-54, 
which precedes his encounters with Sarpedon and Hector, is balanced by 
the arming of Paris (VI, 3i3“69; 503-24) which precedes the duel in VH. 
The TTocrpoKAEia then, like the Aids dnaTri, consists of a centre-piece with 
lateral scenes, an arming, and a rescue of the body ; and around the duel 
in VH stand their respective counterparts, necessarily counter-changed, 
however, Kocrd Tqv toO ypovou Td^iv ; for arming must precede, and rescue 
follow, the fight. But the two triptychs match each other as wholes. 

Arms and the Man . — This motive of armour, arming, and loss of arms, 
essential to the action of the TTocrpoKAEia, from the beginning of XVI to the 
end of XIX, has further echo in the friendly exchange of arms between 
Diomedes and Glaucus in VI, which we now see to be the counterpart of 
the ‘OiTAoTToia in XIX, the one (about ‘ nine o’clock ’) following the duel 

On the significance of dpxn here, I have com- 1927, p. 83, 
mented in The Political Ideas of the Greeks ^ London, 
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between Aeneas and Diomedes, as the other (about ‘ three o’clock ’) 
precedes that bet\veen Aeneas and Achilles. 

Achilles and Thetis-, Hector and the Trojan Women. — There are not many 
occasions for women to take part in the action of the Iliad. Indeed between 
the two TsixocTKOTriai in III and XXII there is only one of primary signi- 
ficance, the intervention of Thetis in X\TII. This, however, standing 
as it must between the rTarpoKAEia and the encounter of Achilles with 
Aeneas, is balanced, between the encounter of Aeneas with Diomedes and 
the counterpart of the rTon-poKAeia in VII, by the threefold appearance in 
\T of Hecuba, Helen, and Andromache. At first sight, the meeting of 
Hector and Andromache is the tragic counterpart of the visit of Thetis 
to Achilles ; for each hero knows, and each of the women, how fateful is 
this arming: oO ydp t’ oI5’ f] Iti acpiv Ottotpotto^ i^opai ccuTog (VI, 367), peO’ 
"EKTopa TTOTiJos EToipos (X\TH, 96). But wc must beware of modern 
sentiment, especially when it conflicts with the poet’s arrangement of his 
scenes. Andromache, the wife, stands with Hector in a lateral panel — a 
wing-piece of this triptych — face to face with Hecuba the mother, who 
nearly broke Hector’s fortitude (VI, 263) and was dismissed by him like 
Andromache to her proper duties. Between these two, in the centre- 
piece, and again with Hector, stands Helen, as unlikely a counterpart of 
Thetis, we might think, as the poet could have found. But look again ; 
between them, in utter antithesis as ever to Achilles, sits Paris, weak of will, 
toying with the arms he will not or dare net use. 

Glaucus and Sarpedon. — Only one pair of episodes remains to be co- 
ordinated between Books \T-VH and XVI-X\TH. The naTpoKAsia in 
X\ I contains, like the Aios d-rraTri, a centre-piece flanked by lateral episodes 
or wing-pieces, and outside these, as we have seen already, are the arming 
of Patroclus in X\ I, and the recovery of his body in XVH, which have 
their counterparts (counter-changed as we have seen, p. 281) on either 
wing of the duel ol Hector and Ajax in VII. The centre-piece here is 
the encounter of Patroclus with Apollo, the climax of his brief career; for 
had Apollo not stopped him, Troy would have fallen then and there (XVI, 
698). Before this climax comes the fight with Sarpedon, after it the fight 
with Hector. Now the fight with Hector we have already had occasion 
to correlate with the duel of Hector and Ajax in VH. There remains, 
therefore, the fight ^vith Sarpedon, uncorrelated so far. But there is one 
other encounter, at the beginning of VI, and consequently the formal 
counterpart of the 'OTTAoirota in XVHI and its sequel in XIX. With this 
position in the poem its subject-matter agrees, for it is the story of an 
exchange — not indeed of new arms for old, but of bronze arms for golden. 
But the meeting of Diomedes and Glaucus has another aspect, for Glaucus 
was a Lycian like Sarpedon : and while the fight to the death between 
Hector and Patroclus balances that between Hector and Ajax, which 
ended in friendly exchange of gifts, so the exchange of gifts between 
Diomedes and the Lycian Glaucus balances the fight to the death between 
Patroclus and the Lycian Sarpedon. 

The Tii'o Reconciliations. — The meeting of Diomedes with Glaucus has, 
however, yet another aspect and another counterpart. As an appease- 
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ment of hostility with gifts it ranges with the psriviog dTroppriais between 
Achilles and Agamemnon in XIX. The latter, however, being of supreme 
significance in the whole story, has been ^vrought up into an elaborate 
episode of debate, developed through six speeches (B C D, B C D) before 
Agamemnon can take his oath in response to Achilles’ declaration (A A) . 
This is the centre-piece; its lateral episodes E E show first Thetis (20--39), 
then Briseis (282-301), beside the body of Patroclus. This might have 
been (and perhaps once was) the whole episode ; but the question, how to 
re-invigorate Achilles himself, remains unsettled, till his own lament over 
Patroclus leads to divine intervention (338-63) and so at last (F F = 364) 
Achilles puts on the arms which Thetis had brought him at the beginning 
of this scheme (1-39). The whole structure then is : — - 

F:E:A.BCD, BCD.A:E:F. 

K6A0S ladyn and Aios diTcrTTi. — That these two episodes have their own 
symmetry' and also balance one another in their counter-changes and their 
centre-pieces, we have seen already (p. 277). Now we have to note further 
that in the poem as a whole they occupy corresponding positions, the KoAos 
irdxri following the building of the ^Vall, after the duel of Hector and Ajax, 
the Aids d-TTorq ending with the destruction of the Wall, which provokes and 
is followed by the TTaTpoKAsia (XV, 390— X\’I). Now after the K6A05 Moyri 
stands at the end of \TII the Night-watch of the Trojans in the plain 
(489-565), to which there is an obvious counterpart in that Night-watch 
of the Achaeans in X, of which the central episode, as \ve now have it, is 
the Doloneia\ and a Doloneia is itself only conceivable if the Trojans are 
making their Night-watch in the plain, as in \TIE That the Doloneia, 
however, does not immediately precede the balanced composition of which 
the Aids dTTdrri is the centre-piece, is an anomaly, which, if there is no 
reasonable explanation of it, destroys the symmetry of structure which we 
have followed successfully so far. How anomalous it is we shall best under- 
stand if we consider two corollaries of our hypothesis of counterbalance, 
(i) the centre point of the whole scheme of the Iliad, and (2) the com- 
position of the far extremes. Books I-H and XXHI-XXI\', which stand 
beyond the great pair of duels in HI and XXI I . 

The ‘ Embassy ’ as the Centre-piece of the ivhole Iliad. — If our hypothesis 
holds, either Boc)ks XI, XH, XHI are anomalous and interrupt the sym- 
metry', in which case X balances the end of VHI, and the pivot in IX is 
the Embassy, or else there is no anomaly, and in that event the corre- 
spondence between the two Night-watches is accidental, the Embassy is 
at best a side-show, and the centre point, if there be one, must be sought 
in the Prowess of Agamemnon. Between these alternatives it is easy to decide. 
In the Iliad as we have it, the Embassy would remain central if there were 
no other symmetry at all. E^p to this point, Achilles has been, legally at 
least, in the right, Agamemnon in the wrong; from this point onward, 
Agamemnon at all events has done what he could and ought, to put things 
right; the repentance of Achilles, when it comes, is too late to save 
Patroclus, and his victory over Hector, which might have been so splendid, 
is soiled by conflicting motives and atrocious deeds, so that release is not 
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achieved, nor Achilles’ wrath appeased, till after two books more. It is a 
tragedy of ufjvis and Auctis; but while Auais begins with the Embassy, the 
new afjvi? is delayed, in the poem as we have it, till after the A165 d-rroTTi. 
The A165 d-rrdTr), however, stands, as ts'e have seen, in relation to what 
follows it, as the KoAos poyri stands to what precedes. Both, therefore, 
tvould stand as side panels to the Embassy as centre-piece, and enhance its 
significance, if it were not for Books XI, XII, XIII, which contain nothing 
of comparable importance. ^Vhether these portions of the Iliad are late 
and incoherent additions, or rugged remnants of early saga — like the crag, 
tvhich the Nike Temple crowns, in the design of the Propylaea — is as 
immaterial as the authorship of the Doloneia. What does matter is that 
whereas the Doloneia falls within the structure of the Iliad, as principal 
episode of one of a pair of ‘ Night-watches,’ the Prowess of Agamemnon, 
the Fight at the Wall and the Fight at the Ships stand outside that structure, 
though they repeat on an ampler scale what the poet incorporates essen- 
tially in the lateral-episcdes of the Aids dirdn-i. 

Thus the points in which correspondence and balance are defective 
themselves acquire fresh importance, as tests of the reality of the scheme. 
On the one hand, the fact that there is nothing immediately before the 
Embassy to balance the Doloneia, is only what we should expect if the 
Doloneia is as loosely attached to the main composition as is already generally 
agreed on other grounds. That with the Doloneia omitted, the Bivouac of 
the Trojans at the end of \TII and the JS'ight-watch of the Achaeans at the 
beginning of X are counterparts, is a new point gained, in vietv of the 
fresh start which Agamemnon makes at the beginning of XI, now that 
he knows there is nothing to expect from Achilles. But the superabundance 
of incoherent incident, between the Doloneia and the A165 d-rren-n, is also, 
if not a new point, an important confirmation of the common opinion that 
these sections also are accretions ; though it has not commonly been thought 
that they were (as suggested here) even more loosely attached to the 
structure of the poem than the Doloneia itself. I have indeed called attention 
to these anomalies, less to excuse my own failure to bring these portions of 
the Iliad into the suggested scheme of composition, than to emphasise the 
significance of this fresh test of relevance, even in the Iliad's present elaborated, 
if not expanded form. 

The First Book and the Last. — But the Embassy is not central only in 
relation to the scheme of composition which begins with the duel in III 
and ends with the other duel in XXII. The same principles of construction 
determine both the content and the form of Books I and XXIV, which 
stand far outside the great pair of duels in III and XXII. The argument 
will be best understood if the correspondepces of form and of substance 
are examined separately ; for even if the poet had a tale of afivis and Auais 
to tell, we have no reason to suppose that he would tell it in delicately 
balanced scenes, unless we find this to be the case; and conversely, the 
observance of such a canon of formal symmetry is no proof that the corre- 
sponding episodes stood so related within the story. If we find them to 
be so related in form, as well as in substance, the probability is greatly- 
increased that these correspondences were designed. 
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On literary grounds only, it has long been perceived that there was 
reason for connecting the Embassy with Books XXIII and XXI\'. Jebb,i- 
for example, argues that ‘ the great rhetorical poet, who had shown Achilles 
inexorable to the Achaean chiefs, wished to paint a companion picture, 
and to show him relenting at the prayer of the aged Priam.’ This, how- 
ever, takes no account of the displacement of the centre of interest bv the 
addition of XXIII-XXI\’ to an earlier version which ended with XXII; 
still less of the new moral perspective in which the character of Achilles 
has been set by the intrusion of IX. This point, which has been already 
noted briefly, needs perhaps fuller elaboration here. 

For in IX the nfjvis, originated in I, finds its AOens so far as Agamemnon 
is concerned, and the second [xf\v\<; of Achilles, provoked by the death of 
Patroclus, is put into a quite different relation both to what had gone 
before and to what followed. Without a Refusal of Atonement, it was simply 
the death of his friend that drove Achilles back into the war. Consequently 
it would have been still for Agamemnon to make atonement to him. And 
if this had been done in a Mfjvios duoppriais not preceded by an Embassy y all 
that Achilles would have had to do would have been to seek out and kill 
Hector, thereby dissolving his second lafjvis and settling the whole affair. 
Of course the two dead heroes would be buried decently, like other com- 
batants in Book VH, and like the victims of the plague in Book I : but 
there was no need for the poet to go on to say that. 

But with the Embassy introduced into its present place, or indeed 
anywhere between I and XI, and quite irrespective of any other ' expan- 
sions,’ the attempt of Achilles, already conscience-stricken in his rejec- 
tion of the Embassy^ to have it both ways by letting Patroclus go to the 
war, separates the moral and the political aspects of his behaviour, and 
prepares us for — if it does not wholly explain — the savagery of his remorse 
and his treatment of Hector’s body. His second [xf\vis thus acquires a 
tragic significance, which it had not, so long as Achilles was politically in 
the right on the first issue ; and to leave this second thus aggravated, 

without its Auens, was inconsistent- — to say nothing more — with the morality 
and the political code so clearly enunciated in Books I and IX. 

The Embassy^ then, is the central incident of any version of the Iliad 
that had come to include Book IX, and we have only to follow the conse- 
quences of that re-orientation of the poem as a whole to see how inevitable 
is the inclusion, also, in some form, of Books XXIH and XXIV. 

The Chronological Plan of the Iliad. — That the Embassy has been made 
central, in point of time, as well as of argument and plot, is shown by the 
peculiar apportionment of days. To the symmetrical time-chart of the 
Iliad my attention was called, some while ago, by Mr. J. U. Powell. Start- 
ing with Book I, the programme of days is as follows : — 

I 9 I 1 2 3 — Embassy — 3 1 2 i — — 9 — — i . 

And of these intervals, all the first four (i — 9 — i — 12 — ) are contained 
in I, and all the last four ( — 12 — i — 9 — i, but in reverse order) 


Jebb, Homer, p. 162. 
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are contained in XXI\"d^ ^Ve may note in passing that the other seven 
days ( — 3 — Embassy — 3 — ) have their six dividing nights in three pairs ; 
one pair embracing the Embassj : one pair, the NsKpoov dvaipEcng in \’^II ; the 




Fig. 8. — Books I and XXI X" Compared Diagrammatically 
Both nanathes proceed clockwise, and corresponding episodes are set at equal distances fiom the vertical diameter. 


third pair the Funeral of Patrodus — -another NsKpoO dvaipeaig, if you like — 
in XXIII : also that none of them fall within the compass of the ‘ original 

In XXI\', 107, Iwripap is correct, for XXI\^ Hector: cf. XXI\', 31. 
onlv bescins on the fourth day after the death of 
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poem ’ of some commentators, the action of which, from Agamemnon’s 
arming to the death of Hector, occupies only a single day. 

This curious distribution of time demonstrates not only the central 
position of IX, but the inclusion of XXIV in any poem which contained 
I in its present form. Either this formal time-chart was in the original 
story, as far back as we can trace it — in which case the substance, if not 
the form, of XXIV ^vas in the original story too, and in that event the 
original story did not end with the death of Hector — or else XXIV has 
been composed not merely /or its present place in an Iliad which contained 
our I, but by someone whose technique demanded a counterbalanced 
plan; not merely that the action should cover the same number of days 
as in I, but that those days should fall into the same groups as in I, only 
in counterpoised or reverse order. 

The Structure of Book I. — Mr. Sheppard’s analysis is designed to display 
Book I as the work of a poet familiar with the technique of counterpoise ; 
of centre-pieces, triptychs with wing-panels ; of paired triptychs about a 
central panel. Will this analysis hold? This is Mr. Sheppard’s summary 
of his panel-scheme : — 

‘ The pattern is obvious, the action clear, the movement rapid. First, 
the exordium . . . then the Introduction to the Quarrel, in the form 
“ Apollo sent a plague because his priest was slighted, and his servant 
prayed, and Apollo in his splendour sent the plague.” Then the Quarrel 
in three panels: first, the utterance of Calchas and the threat of Agamem- 
non, then Athena’s intervention, then, to balance the first panel, Achilles’ 
oath that he will leave the field, and Nestor’s vain attempt to restore peace.’ 

With the general conception I think we should agree, though Nestor’s 
attempt to restore peace was not wholly vain, seeing that it was followed 
by Achilles’ promise, faithfully kept, not to resist by violence the abduction 
of Briseis. This promise, however, was itself already anticipated and 
balanced by Achilles’ promise to resist violence, if offered to Calchas by 
Agamemnon : an important incident, because, taken ^vith these other two, 
it presents Achilles as law-abiding, however high-spirited. 

Mr. Sheppard presents ^ then the fetching of Briseis from the hero's 
hut ’ — apparently as centre-piece of the whole composition — and three 
more panels, of which the first contains the hero’s prayer to Thetis, the 
second the placation of Apollo by Odysseus and his crew at Chryse, the 
third the prayer of Thetis in Olympus, and the Nod of Zeus. Finally, to 
complete the Rhapsody, a quarrel between Zeus and Hera, with Hephaestus 
as the peacemaker.’ 

I suggest that comparison with the structure of Book XXIV leads to 
a different grouping of the scenes, which is presented diagrammatically 
in Fig. 8. At the inner end of both books (the end of I and the beginning 
of XXIV, where they are continuous with Books H and XXHI respec- 
tively) stands a scene in Olympus, with three divine figures ; Zeus, Hera 
and Hephaestus in I, Apollo, Hera and Zeus in XXIV. Next, in both, 
stands the visit of Thetis to Zeus. In I, she elicits his cryptic assent; 


1** Sheppard, The Pattern of the Iliad, p. 24. 
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in XXI\’, she achieves fulfilment of that Will of Zeus, now fully manifest. 
Immediately next, in XXI\", comes the interview of Thetis with Achilles ; 
in Book I also, the counterpart interview comes soon, but is enframed by 
the two halves of the \’isit of Odysseus to Chryse, to which there is inevitably 
no formal counterpart in XXI\’. To the abduction of Briseis also (which 
stands, as Mr. Sheppai'd has seen, isolated between the Thetis movement 
and the Assembly movement in \vhich the Mfivis broke out) there is no 
formal counterpart in XXI\h There are indeed two quite explicit allusions 
to the restored Briseis in XXI\", one in Thetis’ speech to Achilles (130), 
the other at the close of the meeting of Priam with Achilles (676) ; but as 
a significant figure Briseis had passed out of the story in XIX (282-302), 
bewailing her own fate, not Achilles’ less, by the body of Patroclus. 

In the latter half of XXIV, the counterpoise to the earlier half of I 
is revealed, in the structure of irfivis and Auctis, by the symmetrical pauses 
of nine days, already noted ; by the triptych arrangement of the Burial of 
Hector and the Prayer of Chrs^ses ; and by the grim terminal antithesis 
between the due burial of Hector effected through the Auctis, and the 
unburied victims of Apollo’s lifjvis in I, 3-5. 

In view of these peculiarities, and especially these correspondences of 
structure, it would appear unlikely that there was any great interval for 
development of technique between the composition of Book I in its present 
form, and of Book XXI\" as its counterpart, in an Iliad already enlarged 
(as we have seen) by the Embassy (Book IX) with all the re-orientation that 
this enlargement involved. Neither I nor XXIV shows quite so complete 
accommodation of matter to structural form as either the KoAos paxH or 
the A165 ccTTaTTi ; but the constraint of structural technique is apparent, 
even in such stubborn material as the beginning and the end of a presum- 
ably well-known tale. The rather desperate devices of the nine-days’ and 
twelve-days’ intervals, to break up a continuous narrative, are significant 
in this respect. 

V. The Content and Significance of Books XXHI AND XXIV 

From the structure, we have now to turn to the content and meaning 
of XXIV ; and again we must consider it in close relation to I. This I 
have ventured to undertake with more confidence, because Mr. Sheppard’s 
treatment of XXIV is summary^ and it is only occasionally that he employs 
it to illustrate Book I.^^ 

Though Book XXIV has been entitled TKTopos AuTpa, the Ransom of 
Hector^ and though the scene of the Auais itself is of great beauty and power, 
that scene itself is but the sequel of a AOais more significant in the larger 
design of the Iliad^ from the moment when the episode of the Embassy 
intervened and changed the whole perspective and moral interest of the 
poem. It is Achilles now for whom the poet has to find a AOais from the 
constraint and burden of his pifivis, and the means by which he brings this 

E g, (i) Patterru p. 13. AchilltV warning to i68fF. ; (2) pp. 205-7. Chrybcs in 1 as pendant to 
Priam not to provoke him, XX 1 \', 516, compared Priam in XXIV. 
with his impulse to draw’ sword on Agamemnon, 1 , 
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about deserve to be examined closely: for here is the supreme test of his 
art and his philosophy too. 

The Funeral Games and their Counterpart in the Poem. — Though it has been 
customary to think poorly of XXIII, and especially of the Funeral Games^ 
there is literary reason for connecting that episode with XXI V, and also 
with IX; and the subject-matter points the same way. In the general 
plan of the Iliad as w e have it, XXIII balances II, and serves also to conned 
XXII with XXIV, as II connects I with III. Both books consist of tw^o 
distinct episodes. One in each book is in the heart of the plot ; the Dream 
and its consequences in Book II, and the Burial of Patroclus, likewise the 
consequence of a Dream, in Book XXIII. The other pair, the Catalogue 
and the Games., are extraneous, and at first sight loosely attached to the 
story. 

The narrative of the Funeral Games (w^e are assured) fits badly 
into its place. Ancient grammarians cut out certain lines — the only 
remedy they had for grammatical misfits — but did not make matters much 
better. The very action (it appears) is confused; the people have no 
time to go home ; the prizes have to be brought all the w ay from the ships ; 
Achilles suddenly revives from utter w^eariness, though he has not even 
w^ashed since he killed Hector tw^o days before ; the whole atmosphere and 
perspective are different ; the transition from the death of Hector to its 
inevitable sequel, the death of Achilles, is interrupted ; for, of course (it is 
said), the ‘ original ’ poem carried the story on to its tragic finish. The 
test of archery has been turned topsy-turvy by sheer inexperience of such 
matters. The games, in general, are a clumsy imitation of those at the 
funeral of Pelias, w hich (by the w ay) are not recorded, though the grand- 
father of one of these competitors took a distinguished part in them. 
Finally, as the games for Pelias are depicted on certain Corinthian vases of 
the sixth century whereas the games for Patroclus are not, it is argued 
that XXIII cannot have been as early as that. 

As ' snags of this kind ’ (w^e are told) only occur in the Iliad where 
w e must recognise ^ interpolation,’ w e cannot blame the poet of the Iliad^ 
even if he w^as himself a mere compiler. So the w hole lay (w e are asked 
to conclude) is interpolated, and consequently has broken or disturbed a 
train of thought. This, by the w ay, in a less eminent critic w ould be an 
argum.ent in a circle. Yet ^ originally independent, it has been forcibly 
inserted, on account of its excellence, at the only practicable point.’ 

In so far as the Games exhibit the principal heroes with their charac- 
teristic tempers and prowesses, on an occasion rather civil than military, 
they are artistically an agreeable counterpart to the TTrmcbAriais rather 
than to the Catalogue \ and in our Iliad the TTri'n-cbArjais is one of the episodes 
for which it is least easy to provide either counterpoise or explanation, 
in its present position. One is tempted to suspect that it may once have stood 
wTere the Catalogue now^ stands, and have been transferred to its present 
place as prelude to the doings of Dioniedes in Book \". 


e g. Leaf, Companion to the Iliad, p. 41, 369. 
W’llamowitz-Mocllendorf, Die Jlias, ipit). 
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But in the deeper meaning of the Iliad, both the Games and the Burial 
of Patrocliis have significance as phases in the restoration of Achilles to 
normal health and temper. In the Burial episode the very fact that there 
was something still to do for his dead friend, that must be done now, and 
done in the best and completest way, revived at all events his physical 
energies, his administrative grip and drive. To his friend, and among 
his own men, Achilles is once more all that friend or follower could desire. 

In the Games, the Aucti? goes further. Among his equals and his 
elders, and with Agamemnon, ^Vchilles is himself again; efficient and 
hospitable, courteous and tactful ; liberal, even lavish, in his provision for 
their needs and whims. For the moment, the war, and his own grief and 
wrath, are forgotten ; his guests too have forgotten the war for the moment, 
so that we have for once a glimpse of Achaean society and nobility at their 
ease and at their best. Achilles is at peace with the world, and that world 
is for the moment at peace with itself. Only when the guests are gone, 
and the camp is still, are we allowed to see the sick soul of the man, and 
the savagery to which it drives him. That way lies the fate of Ajax, at 
best. 

It is thus that those inevitable incidents of a great funeral serve to give 
sorely needed pause and relief after the wild work of Hector’s end, and at 
the same time to present — here only in the whole poem — the ‘ godlike ’ 
Achilles, as the poet had come to know him — as we all think of him in the 
days before the Quarrel — iroSas cokuj above all others, ‘ rejoicing as a strong 
man to run his course,’ but playing the perfect host in games where, being 
the host, he might not run himself. It is thus that the poet prepares us, 
in the just balancing of all accounts save one, for the supreme Auais, the 
surrender not of Hector’s body only, but of that evil will in Achilles. 

The Content and Significance of Book XXIV. — The last book of the Iliad 
has been a sore trouble to critics. Indeed from certain comments it would 
appear that Homer should have been ashamed to let a fine work of art trail 
off at the finish like this. I venture to submit a rather different estimate, 
observing the wise maxim that as a poet Homer can only be interpreted 
out of Homer, and directing attention only to a few principal points in 
the narrative. And once again I am well aware of my debt to the pioneer- 
work of Mr. Sheppard.^® 

As usual, when Homer has anything of special significance on hand, 
the gods have a finger in the pie. ’Ek Aids dpxcbpsaOa, for, in the event, it 
is the purpose of Zeus, not so much that Achilles must and shall surrender 
Hector's body, as that he shall have knowledge of the will of Zeus, and 
freedom to bring his own will, if he will, into conformity with the divine 
will. The phrase is perhaps oddly modern; but Homer is so modern. 
His tenses, so to speak, are less the historic present of the ballad-monger, 
than the gnomic aorist of the philosopher. 

As Mr. Sheppard has noted, Homeric heroes are men of a hard age, 
wonderfully like their northern counterparts, the men of Icelandic Saga, 

Sheppard, Pattern, p. 201 : ‘If you cut out from supplication of King Priam, you destroy not only the 
the epic this description which forms a panel in the balance of the composition, but the logical develop- 
pattern between the mourning for Patroclus and the ment of the hero's own psychology.’ 
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in their great qualities, and in their shortcomings. Life was risky, and a 
man held his own life cheap, as he held the lives of other people. Killing 
was no murder, within the rules of the war-game : rather, it was a fine art, 
in which skill was memorable, experiment and discovery (as in all war) 
most attractively possible. Hence that insistence on the gory details of 
the business, the curiosa felicitas of the masters of fence ; the risks of reckless 
inexperience, as in Patroclus’ last fight, when he thought himself invulner- 
able in the magic armour ; and the sporting chance — to give it its modern 
name — whether a god would (or would not) take a hand in the game, 
turning man’s miss into a crashing stroke. 

But there were rules of the game, and things more precious than life — ■ 
your own life or other people’s. Just because life was short and precarious, 
a man had fundamental right to respect and consideration, according to 
his personal worth. Worth, it is true, went with station, in an age when 
might-in-the-present consecrated, and had yet in the last resort to main- 
tain, w hat might-in-the-past had created. But while there were degrees of 
rank, wdthin all degrees there was that ultimate regard for individual 
prow'ess which goes far to redeem and sanction any rule-of-force. 

First, then, at the beginning of XXI\", the gods were of opinion that 
Achilles was going too far. Some of them, but not all, were for clearing 
up the mess by sending Hermes to steal Hector’s body. But there were 
political, military, and personal considerations : Hera, Athena, and 
Poseidon stood out for the rigour of the game: the spretae iniuria formae of 
the tw^o goddesses shall be avenged on the person of Hector.^^ Poseidon’s 
grievance against Troy was of older standing : Laomedon w’ould not pay ; 
Priam shall. 

Apollo, advocate of the Trojan cause throughout, and none too scrupu- 
lous in that role, states the case for decency rather than for mercy. Hector, 
while he lived, did his duty by the gods : they at least have no quarrel with 
him now'. He cannot harm the enemy any more ; and matters could 
take their course if it w ere not for Achilles’ behaviour. That is inexcusable, 
except on the view that Achilles is upset, that he has lost his head and his 
temper. You may carry both pity and self-respect to disastrous lengths; 
but pity and self-respect may also be the best policy : — thoroughly Apolline 
rationalism. Even if a man loses his brother or his son, and great as is 
his distress, he forgives ; such is human nature. Achilles’ previous record 
had been good ; but he has gone too far. By his treatment of Hector he 
sullies the earth; and as earth cannot speak, it is for us gods to protest. 

Hera admits the general principle. jS'oblesse oblige, but nobility has 
prerogatives as well. Circumstances alter cases. Hector was a mere 
mortal, Achilles on his mother’s side is divine. Apollo knows this quite 
well ; he came to the w edding of Thetis, and should stand by the code. 
Snobbish, commonplace, trivial ; but quite in accord w ith Hera’s role in 
the Iliad. 

At this point Zeus intervenes. x\pollo is right ; ius suum cuique : give 
Hector a good man’s due, as he gave us our due, in sacrifice and burnt- 

The insinuation that ’\ve have here a more dis- however, justified by the text, 
creditable version of the Judgment of Paris is not, 
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offering. ^Vith dismay the poet had noted, at the time of the outrage 
(XXIII, 403), that Zeus let this awful thing be done : with a mere thunder- 
clap he could have saved Achilles from himself To steal away the body 
is impracticable. Achilles might not notice, but Thetis will, and there 
will be more worry. Zeus has not forgotten Book I, nor the trouble into 
which Thetis put him and everyone else. Better, then, to work with and 
through Thetis. Achilles will attend to her. Where is she? 

Thetis was in retirement, grieving for Achilles, for by killing Hector 
he has sealed his own death-warrant : laeO’ "EKTopa rroTiios stoiijos. Reluctant 
and resigned she comes. The gods are now in formal council. Introduced 
by Iris, she enters mourning. Even those two goddesses are moved : Athena 
makes place for her by Father Zeus : Hera greets her and offers the loving- 
cup, and Thetis pledges her in it. For the full value of this pageantry we 
must look back to Book I, where Thetis, alone and secretly, learned what 
was the will of Zeus, and Hera, though she knew it not, was angry. Now, 
if no favour, there is at least a fair field. 

Then Zeus declares his will. How sore is her grief, is known to him ; 
but this business is urgent. Achilles’ treatment of Hector has shocked the 
gods: they are even trying to make Hermes steal the body. But theie is 
a more excellent way, the right way, the way of Zeus. Yet even the way 
of Zeus depends on the will of Achilles, to do the thing that is right. To 
Thetis alone has been revealed the will of Zeus ; she knows quite well what 
that right thing is ; she loves Achilles ; and mercy and love can set this 
right. ‘ Tell him, from Me, that his behaviour to Hector offends the gods, 
Zeus most of all. In rage he did it, but that was nine days ago. If he has 
the fear of God — the fear of Me — in him, he will let the body go. He 
will be no loser. Every formality shall be observed, provided he will play 
the game ’ : — how like the diplomatic ceremonial of the Embassy ! ^ Priam 

himself shall bring the ransom, and worthy of Hector it shall be.’ But 
wholly with Achilles it rests, to accept or to refuse. ‘ This glory will I 
vouchsafe to Achilles, and establish for ever thy mercy and love for him.’ 
Thetis cannot prolong the life of her son ; but she can give him the option 
of what later Greece called £u5ai[jiovia, that untranslatable, unspeakable 
experience of the man with whom all is well between him and the heart 
of things — the peace of God that passeth understanding, that fulfilleth the 
Counsel of Zeus.*^^ If she will, and if he will, the son of Thetis shall for 
all time be ‘ greater than his father.’ Homer will see to that. 

Thetis found Achilles still mourning aloud- His men were going 
about as usual, with that Greek detachment from ' troubles not their own ’ ; 
a meal, as usual, was a-cooking. Thetis seizes the occasion, putting her 
own trouble first. Mother-like, what worries her (130) is that he has had 
nothing to eat: and what has become of Briseis? Just because Achilles 
has so short a time to live, all that — the grief and the reprisals alike — is a 
waste of time (13 1-2). Then, as in duty bound, she gives the message of 

XXI\^, 1 10. KuSos TTp^Tid-n-Tco is almost physi- Thetis to her son for the last time, to touch his heart 
cal; to ‘attach glory’ to Achilles, as a medal is and to bring him back the human pity, which Apollo 
‘ conferred ’ by pinning it on. said he had quite lost.’ 

Compare Sheppard. Pattern, p. 202 : ‘ Zeus sent 
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Zeus, but shortly, and omitting all her own part in the business, and also 
all mention of the lovingkindness of Zeus. If he is to win that glory, she 
knows, he must win it for himself and by himself And then, changing the 
mood, and again omitting all reference to the ‘ fear of God ’ — for it is not 
the will of God that through fear a man should do right — -she gives, coolly 
and reasonably, her own counsel, first to let the body go, and secondly to 
do so under the code — to accept the ransom which in a conventional 
phrase she assumes will be offered : and somebody will have to come and offer it. 

Then the miracle happens. At once, without preface or protest, 
TToSas cbKug, impetuous, and sound still at heart, Achilles casts the load 
from his soul. Reversing her order of thought, and facing first what was 
now hardest (after all that), the meeting with Priam, ‘ Would he were here, 
who should bring the ransom and take back the body ! ’ That first, and 
only after that, he adds, " if indeed it was in love for me that Heaven itself 
bids.’ Past his mother’s reticence, out of his own misery, Achilles looks 
into the soul of Zeus and knows that God is good. 

Only then, when the great renunciation has been made, so frankly, 
unreservedly, willingly, do mother and son settle down to a long, long 
talk, ‘ by the gathering of ships,’ so that ^ many winged words were they 
speaking to each other.’ -- 

Homeric canons of narrative solved in a very simple way the problem 
of describing simultaneous events. The nineteenth-century^ novelist, like 
Heliodorus in the Aethiopica (which I commend to anyone who enjoys 
racy narrative, thrilling adventures, vivid description of landscape, and 
the most lovable pair of lovers in the world), attains his end by the crude 
artifice of putting the clock back — ' let us now return to our hero.’ Homer 
knows that this cannot be done; he respects time’s irrevocable continuity, 
its passage no less than its unity. Zeus had told Thetis that he intended to 
make Priam come himself to beg for the body ; and the Counsel of Zeus 
tarries not. But Thetis has first to achieve her object, before Zeus can 
even bid Iris fly to Troy Town. So the words of Thetis are brief, and 
Achilles makes a lightning decision. Only when all this is known to his 
listeners does the poet return to Olympus, and let Zeus give Iris her other 
commission. But while Iris is on her way, with the good news already 
true, as she tells it to Priam (185), and while Priam is preparing for his 
journey, action ^ by the gathering of the ships ’ does not stand still : — ‘ so 
they, mother and son, spoke many winged words to each other.’ The 
crisis over, they had indeed enough to say. And Thetis we see no more. 

That is the romantic, naturalist, humanist content of the first half of 
Book XXIV within the strict frame of counterpart with the latter half of 
Book I, which itself, for all its formality, is narrative so graphic and rapid 
that it has hardly been observed that it has formal structure at all. But 
a poet so great was master of his method ; he has concealed his art ; yet 
his art and his design are there, and of superb subtilty. 

The Mission to Chryse. — One curious anomaly and lack of correspond- 
ence between I and XXIV becomes, however, apparent when these two 

““ Compare Sheppard, Pattern, p. 210: ‘The in the peace, not of exhaustion, but of the healing 
tragedy of the Iliad, like the later Attic tragedies, ends of the human soul.' 
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books are analysed and compared. In I, the Qiiarrel between Achilles 
and Agamemnon arises from the capture of Chryseis, and results in the 
sei7Aire of Briseis. Earlier and later phases of the affair of Chryseis stand 
as side-panels to the Assembly-scene in ^vhich the pfivis breaks out. But 
the repatriation of Chryseis is also the counterpart of the abduction of 
Briseis, and these two episodes are the side-panels of the visit of Thetis to 
x\chil]es. This whole composition in I stands between the pfjvis com- 
position and the scene in Olympus which closes this book; as the visit of 
Thetis to ikchilles in XXIV stands between the scene in Olympus with 
which XXIV opens, and the Auctis composition — even more elaborately 
composite than the ah vis scene in I, but likewise enframed between opening 
and closing phrases describing the crowd of Trojans round the old king, 
and the threefold oratory before his departure and after his return. But 
there is no counterpart to Chryseis in XXIV, and only the vaguest allusion 
to Briseis. 

There is, however, good reason for this superficial anomaly. In XXIV 
\vhat balances Chryses demanding Chryseis (as Mr. Sheppard has seen -®) 
is Priam begging for the body of Hector; and conversely, the moral 
turning-point of the AOciis, which answers to the outbreak of nhvis in the 
x\ssembly-scene, is in the scene bet\veen x'Achilles and his mother. 

Formally, however, the two appearances of Thetis are counterparts, 
and this seeming anomaly enhances their respective significance. Thetis 
in I comes to Achilles in his impetuous youth, and herself impetuously 
pours out to Zeus his trouble about Briseis, and Agamemnon’s insult to 
him; and in the poet’s design Chryseis, Thetis, and Briseis form one group 
of three gracious figures. In XXIV, Chryseis belongs to the past, Briseis 
is forgotten (130) till the Auais is achieved (676), Thetis, with full know- 
ledge now of the Counsel of Zeus, sees Achilles bereft of Patroclus, agonised 
by remorse, and himself already in the shadow of death : ayx' irapeoTTiKsv 
OdvaTos KOI poTpa KpaTaip- What wonder that Thetis stands here alone; or 
that the poet finds it enough to say that 

WS oiy’ £v vnoov dyupsi pi^TTip te Kai u'165 
TToAAd irpos dAAfiAous ETTsa tttepoevt’ dydpEuov, 

while Iris prepares Priam for the counterpart of Chryses in Book I ? 

VI. The Role of Thetis in the ‘ Iliad ’ 

In his recent book on the Odyssey, Professor AV. J. Woodhouse has 
suggested that one of the principal innovations of its composer was that he 
created the character of Telemachus, and thereby achieved that trans- 
formation of three several motives, the Faithful AVife, the Husband’s 
\’engeance, and the Son seeking his Father, into the coherent Tale of 
Three which our Odyssey celebrates in their permutations (p. 267 above). 

So too the poet of our Iliad not only combined the phvis of Achilles 
against Agamemnon vith his pfivis against Hector, but has done this by 


Pattern, p. 207: ‘But it is an old man, like who comes as the last suppliant of the to the hut 

Chryses, praying like him in the name of a father, of Achilles/ Cf. pp. 205, 208-9. 
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the creation of secondary characters: Phoenix, whose advice Achilles 
ought to have followed in the Embassy^ Patroclus, whose request he ought 
not to have granted, and above all Thetis, whose appearances mark the 
three great turning points in the composite story, and grip it together. 
And this enhancement of the human value of his principals by the creation 
of ancillary characters is no freak or brain-wave, but a habitual device of 
his art. It must be noted, too, that some of the most effective of these 
foils and acolytes are women. Priam has his Hecuba, whose outlook on 
the war is as different from his, as Hector’s is from that of Andromache, 
or Helen’s from that of Paris. On the Achaean side, where ex hypothesi 
feminine interest must be remote, male accessories are frequent. Agamem- 
non has his Menelaus, Ajax his Teucer, Nestor his Antilochus ; Diomedes 
and Odysseus grandly enhance each other. For Achilles, the poet has 
been more lavish. Of the girl from Brisa, after all, he has made little or 
nothing : in Achilles’ deep need she was as little use as his cook ; by the 
body of Patroclus she wept for her own troubles, like the other women, 

TTdTpoKAov 'rTp69aaiv, cr9cov 5 ’ outgo v KgSs’ gKccorri. 

But he has created Patroclus and Thetis, and of these, Thetis is his master- 
piece. 

In Patroclus he has given us a second self of the young Achilles who 
came to Troy ttoSos cokus, literally ' for honour and glory ’ : familiar as 
they are, no other words describe that frankly boyish ambition of them 
both : and that was the reward, we remember, that Zeus had at last to 
confer (XXI\^, no) : 

ocuTop eyeb ToSe kuSos TTpOTidiTTco. 

And it is not only Patroclus that is dead : for ith him died a more splendid 
boy, the young Achilles. From the first moment of the lifjvis (as Air. 
Sheppard has seen, p. 20 ) it is to Patroclus that Achilles entrusts what — 
in spite of his greeting to the heralds — might so easily have overmastered 
himself, the surrender of Briseis, and formal witness to the fact. But it is 
not to Patroclus that Achilles turns for help. 

That is the mission of Thetis ; and from her first word we know — as 
she knew — that it is a new Achilles with whom she had to deal. Tekvov ti 
KA akis; — how often had she begun like that ! — ti be aov 5£|Jias iketo — no! 
Ti be C7E 9p£vas iketo ttevOos; And in grief of soul Achilles replies, almost 
reproachfully, ‘ what need is there to tell? ’ 

oicjOa* Tiri Toi TauTa iSufi] rravT' dyopEuco ; 

For this is no human friend, no older man looking Trpoaaco Kai ottictuco a 
certain distance, but a goddess who knows, and knowing fully the facts, 
knows (Greek-wise) what there can be to do. When she next speaks, we 
too know it ; for she speaks not a word of consolation, but forthwith of his 
inevitable end ; the thing that all these years she had hidden, and pondered 
in her heart, is out : — tco as kock^ aiai] tekov ev lieydpoiaiv. So too, though 
she must needs ask Zeus, ai ke TriOriTai, she knows that he will hear; — Kai 
piv TTEiaEoOai otoo. How different from Hecuba, from Andromache, even 

J.H.S. VOL. LII. 
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from Helen, with Hector in \T ! Yet this affair of Briseis was a mortal 
accident, that even a goddess might not have kno\vn, any more than she 
kne\v what the fresh trouble was, that Achilles’ cry announced to her in 
X\TH, 63-4, when she thought, now at least he was safe. 

ahV £ia’ ocppa iSoim 9iAov tskos, fi^’ ETraKoucco 

OTTi piv iKETo TrevSos, dcTTO TroAepoio HEVovTa. 

And when she finds him, she asks the same question again : s^aOSa . . . 
x\chilles must put into words his trouble ; then she-who-knows will find the 
remedy, if remedy there be within the A165 pouXi) that she knows. 

For the same reason, Zeus has no need to reveal his will to her in words ; 
his nod is sign enough that he too knows and understands. How different 
from his treatment of his Olympian family ! 

Thetis, in fact, is not Olympian, not quite an ordinary goddess. 
Indeed she is something more. Married, for sufficient reason, to a mortal, 
and mother of a mortal son, she is nevertheless little less than the Counsel 
of Zeus, the Divine AVisdom in person. And is that perhaps her name? 
Is Thetis twin sister of Themis ? Or at least did the poet think so ? Like 
Proteus, Thetis could assume any form she pleased. Only by holding 
fast to that which lay behind appearances, could mortal Peleus win her; 
and of him that should hold her, the son should be greater than his father. 
So Themis foretold ; but neither Zeus nor Poseidon ventured ; and the 
Olympians left behind them no god greater than themselves. Did the 
poet know that story too? 

Yes, apart from all else, the poet of the Iliad created Patroclus and 
Thetis ; and of these, Thetis is his masterpiece. 


J. L. Myres. 
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M. Jean Gennadius— By the death of M. 
Gennadius in September the Society has lost 
one of its oldest and most devoted friends and 
supporters, and indeed in a sense one of its 
founders, for, as I have stated in my History of 
the Society, it was in conv'crsation with M. 
Gennadius, then Greek Charge d’Affaires in 
London, that in 1877 the idea of founding such 
a Society arose when lie told me of the recent 
foundation in Paiis of a Societe pour V Encouragement 
des Etudes Giecques. were agreed that the 

French lead might 'well be followed in this 
country, and when, in the autumn of 1878, the 
co-operation of Professor Sayce made it possible 
for me to take the preliminary steps for carrsdng 
out the idea, M. Gennadius was helpful in 
suggesting the names of Englishmen ^vhom he 
had known to have travelled in Greece, for it 
was to these in the first instance that our appeal 
was addressed. The Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies was founded in June 1879. 
and, in recognition of the active part he had 
plavcd in its inception, M. Gennadius was 
included in the first list of Mcc-Presidents and 
attended many meetings of Council, for a time 
also serving on the Library Committee. From 
1 83‘2 he was enrolled as an Honorary Member, and 
during the half-century which has since elapsed 
he never ceased to follo^v the progress of the 
Society with constant and sympathetic interest, 
I have before me the eloquent address which 
he delivered when, in 1904. the Society celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation. 
Taking a legitimate pride in the fact that ' the 
idea of the Society was conceived in the c hambers 
of the Greek Legation in Pall Mall,' M. Gennadius 
went on to speak of the rapidity of its growth, 
the excellence of its work, its present vigour 
and wide activity, the position it had attained 
among learned bodies, as having exceeded by 
far the expectations then formed, and as now 
justifying the hopes for its future. This success, 
he added, was the more remarkable because 
it had synchronised with the recrudescence of 
efforts to circumscribe Greek studies in the 
school and university curriculum. 

It was a matter of great regret to us all that 
when, twenty-five years later, the Society cele- 
brated its Jubilee, M. Gennadius was prevented 
by illness from taking the prominent place which 
had been assigned to him in the hst of speakers, 


but he followed with the keenest interest all 
the arrangements for the Festival and enjoyed 
to the full the messages and addresses of con- 
gratulation which reached the Society from 
learned bodies and scholars all over the world. 
Members of this Society will always bear his 
name in honoured memon,’ as one of its founders, 
and will also associate it with the wonderful 
Library of books dealing with all periods of 
Greek literature, history', and art which he 
spent a long life in collecting, and which is now 
by his own wish housed in the beautiful Gennadeion 
on the slopes of Mt. Lycabettus in Athens. 
However one may regret that the Committee of 
the British School at Athens were not in a 
position to fulfil the conditions under \\hich this 
unique Library \vas in the first instance offered 
to them- — a regret shared to the full by the 
donor himself — it must nevertheless be a great 
satisfaction to his many English friends that 
M. Gennadius lived to see his desire, tliat the 
Library should find a permanent and worthy 
home in Athens, carried out with such brilliant 
success by the sister American School with the 
proviso that students of the British School have 
free access to its treasures. For the following 
account of the contents of the Library we are 
indebted to Mr. Wdlliam Miller, w'ho, as resident 
in Athens, is familiar with its use, and can speak 
with special authority on the mediaeval and 
modern departments of the collection. 

George A. Macmillan. 

The * Gennadeion ’ : Dr. Gennadius’ Monu- 
ment at Athens. — The lamented death of Dr. 
Joannes Gennadius has severed a link which 
for tw’o generations had contributed to unite 
Great Britain with Greece. No foreign diplo- 
matist possessed such a complete knowledge of 
our language, which he wrote and spoke with 
elegance, and of our psychology* ; no Greek 
public man had lived so long in England, with 
which he had literary', no less than political, 
associations, going back to the early seventies 
of the last century. Of his diplomatic services 
to both countries, his owm and that of his adop- 
tion, others have written ; I propose here to 
say something of the noble library which will 
always be a monument to his patriotic father, 
one of the finest figures of the Greek struggle 
for independence, the 5i5daKaAo5 toO yevovs, to 
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himself and to the distinguished English lady 
who was his wife and whose initials, with his 
own, are imprinted on many of the beautiful 
bindings \vhich adorn the ‘ Gennadeion ' upon 
the slopes of Lykabettos. The librarian might, 
indeed, greet the future biographer of Joannes 
Gcnnadius w’ith the saying : Si moruimentum 
lequiris. cucumspke. For here, in this marble 
building, away from the ceaseless motor-traffic 
of the modern Athenian streets, with its front 
facing purple Hymettos, of whose most famous 
monastery Gcnnadius was the historian,^ as 
became the descendant of its patrons, the famous 
Benizelos family of Turkish Athens, are de- 
posited the 28,000 volumes which he had col- 
lected and which he and his ^vife presented in 
1922 to the trustees of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens in memory^ of his 
father. I was present as representative of the 
Hellenic Society at the inauguration of the 
library' on 23 April, 1926, when Dr. Gcnnadius 
paid his last visit to Athens and when w’e 
hastened from this temple of the humanities to 
celebrate the centenarc’ of the Sortie from 
Missolonghi. Since then the indefatigable 
labours of tw^o successive librarians, the American 
scholars, Drs. Scoggin and Lowe, have cata- 
logued the librarv^ — no easy task, because one 
volume often contains several w^orks. 

The library consists of five main divisions. 
One section is of interest to bibliophiles, for its 
founder collected not only books about Greece 
and the neighbouring countries of South-eastern 
Europe, but also first editions of the classics, 
volumes which had belonged to eminent per- 
sonages, and rare bindings, in w'hich he w^as 
himself a specialist. A second section covers 
the Byzantine, Frankish and Turkish periods of 
Greek hlstor\\ A third and very large depart- 
ment is that of modern Greek history since 1821, 
including a collection of Greek new'spapers and 
of English newspaper articles. A fourth is 
devoted to theolog\', which w^as one of the 
foundei's hobbies, while a small room opening 
out of the main library contains books by, or 
presented to, members of the Gcnnadius family. 
Thus, the ' Gennadeion ’ appeals to very dif- 
ferent classes of readers ; the classical archaeo- 
logist will pursue his studies elsewhere, for, 
although Greek archaeology^ is not excluded, 
the deed of gift expressed ‘ the confident hope 
that the /Vmerican School ’ might ‘ become a 
world-centre for the study of modern,’ as w^ell 
as ancient and Byzantine, history*, and the 
present librarian is a distinguished Bvzantino- 
iogist. So far, how’ever, the founder's ' hope ’ has 

1 JHS, L, 165, 363. 


not been realised, for few* students of either the 
British or the American School are interested in 
the mediaeval, Turkish and modern periods, 
although a lecture on Byzantine history*, as was 
seen when M. Gregoire lectured at the French 
School last winter, ^vill draw* an enormous 
audience of Athenians. Hitherto the w'orkers 
in the ‘ Gennadeion ’ have been few — rari 
nantes in gnrgite vasto — though the facilities for 
studying there are great and the materials 
which it contains enormous. 

The most important section of the library is 
that which deals with modern Greek and Balkan 
histoiy, in which both Joannes and Georgios 
Gennadius playxd distinguished parts in their 
respective generations. The War of Independ- 
ence naturally* bulks large in the shelves. All 
the leading historians of the ‘ struggle ’ are 
represented, including the rare second edition 
of Samuel How*e, of which Mrs. How*e assured 
Dr. Gennadius ‘ that she knew* of only two 
copies, and those in her own family*.’ Of still 
greater interest are the contemporary* accounts 
of the foundation of modern Greece by men 
w'ho had wielded the rifle or the y*ataghan 
before they* had taken up the pen. There are 
the Memoirs of the famous Metropolitan Ger- 
manos of Patras, w*ho raised the standard of 
revolt at Hagia La\Ta, of Kolokotrones, of 
Constantine Metaxas and Nicholas Dragoumes. 
Foreign volunteers include Raybaud (in a copy 
w*hich w'as successively the property^ of the 
Duchesse de Berry and Talleyrand), Jourdain, 
IMuller of Altdorf, who commanded at Pala- 
midi, and an anonymous ‘ y^oung English volun- 
teer in the Greek service,’ whose Sketches of 
Modern Greece I have seen only here. Akin to 
these w*riters are the foreign delegates, such as 
Blaquiere, Leicester Stanhope, ‘ the ty*po- 
graphical colonel,’ w*ho w*as, in a sense, the 
father of Greek journalism in Greece — for the 
earliest Greek new*spapers w*ere published 
abroad — Emerson, the British Consul Green, 
Julius Millingen, and J. P. Miller of Vermont. 
Foreign trav*ellers of the period comprise Wad- 
dington. Swan, Buhver and the once-famous 
Urquhart. Greater rarities than these stan- 
dard works are the monographs on incidents of 
Greece’s rebirth, such as the murder of the 
Patriarch Gregory \k Here may be found the 
official programme of the transport of his remains 
to the Athens Cathedral in 1871 with the pane- 
gy*ric delivered over them. The maritime war 
may be studied here in the ‘ Synoptic history ’ 
of ‘ the three nautical islands,’ the IireTaicoTtKa 
of Anargy*ros and the voluminous documents 
about Navarino, the centenary of which Greece 
celebrated so successfully in 1927, The presi- 
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dency of Capo d’Istria occupies a whole section 
of the collection, of which the criticisms of his 
system by Koraes form a part. \"arious pamph- 
lets treat of the loans of 1824-25 and the con- 
struction of the Greek frigates in America. 
Archives, such as those of Count Romas, edited 
by Mr. Kampouroglous, the eminent historian 
of Turkish Athens (who has recently celebrated 
his 80th birthday), and those of Makr\’giannes, 
form a background to the literature of the Phil- 
hellenes, among whom Byron naturally occupies 
a prominent place. Biographies of the heroes 
of the War of Independence are abundant, 
including Dr. Gennadius’ life of his father, 
written under the pseudonym of ‘ Xenophon 
Anastasiades/ while the funeral oration over the 
tomb of Sir Richard Church was also composed 
by him. Lives of Canning, Lord Guilford, 
Santa Rosa and Fabrier are followed and illus- 
trated by such works as Krazeisen’s Portraits 
des Grecs et des PhilhelUnes les plus celebres, Hess's 
Befieiung Griechenlands in xxxix Bildern, and 
several pictures of the battle of Xavarino, 
besides a collection of maps and charts, and a 
historical account of the Greek flag. Xor did 
the collector ignore the poems, plays and novels, 
which have the War of Independence for their 
theme. There are French, German and Rou- 
manian dramas on the fall of Missolonghi, and 
A satirical poem (on the famous siegel addressed to 
Her Majesty's Protestant subjects, both houses of 
parliament, and the clergy, by Francis Glasse, writ- 
ing under the pseudonym of ‘ Britannicus.’ 
The novels in English range from Morier's 
Photo the Suliot to Benson's Phe Vintage. 

" Candidates for the Greek throne ’ fill a \vhole 
volume, which includes the pamphlet of Prince 
George Comnene, Sur la Grece. stating that in 
1781 the Greeks demanded Prince Demetrios 
Comnenos, self-styled descendant of the Em- 
perors of Trebizond, as head of a new Greek 
state. The reign of Otho is well represented 
not only by the standard histories of Parish, 
Thouvenel and Evangelides. but also by the 
very valuable Brief e einer Hof dame in Athen^ 
i8jy~i842 by Frl. von X’ordenflycht, and by 
Baron Ow's Aufzeichnungen eines Junkers am Hofe 
zu Athen (1837), The specimen of that valuable 
source for Athenian life in the early years of 
the new capital, Cochrane's Wanderings in Greece. 
was a presentation copy given by the author to 
Sir Richard Church. There are — in Greek 
and German — the proceedings of the X'ationai 
Assembly of 1843-44, ^vhich was the result of 
the bloodless September revolution. Books of 
travel about this period abound, notable among 
them being a fine copy of the SuddstUcher Bilder- 
saal of Prince von Pueckler-Muskau. 


With the reign of George I we come to the 
Union with the Ionian Islands, to the history 
and topography of which no fewer than 352 
volumes of tliis collection are dedicated, among 
them 17 volumes of ‘ Pamphlets, articles, and 
various publications on the affairs of the Islands 
during the British Protectorate, and after the 
Union.’ Both sides are impartially repiesented: 
Lombardos, the chief opponent of the Pro- 
tectorate, may be read here as an antidote to 
the British treatises and articles, and Gladstone's 
historic mission fills a whole volume. The long 
series of Cretan insurrections, 'which formed so 
large a portion of the history of the second 
dynasty, produced a rich crop of official docu- 
ments, pamphlets, and patriotic poems, ranging 
from the insurrection of 1858 to 1910. The 
book by Stillman, the well-knowm American 
consul in Crete and afterwards correspondent of 
The Times in Athens and Rome, was a presenta- 
tion copy to Froude. .V privately printed and 
unpublished ‘ ^Memorandum ’ of Prince George, 
in 1905, to the four protecting Powers, w'as a 
gift from the Prince to Dr. Gennadius, who lets 
us into the secret that he " prepared ’ The Case 
for the Cretans in 1910 ‘at the suggestion of 
M. \'enizelos,’ wUo, however, never published 
it. Closely connected with this section is the 
literature about the ‘ Thirty Days’ War ’ between 
Greece and Turkey in 1897. Mr. H. \V. 
Xevinson's admirable book wdth that title heads 
the tale of British war-correspondents, while the 
late Sir Ellis Ashmcad-Bartlctt's The Battlejields 
of Thessaly presents the Furkish side. The 
Balkan Wars of 1912-13 furnished a further set 
of books, among them Mr. John Mavrogordato's 
Letters from Greece concerning the War of the Balkan 
Allies, besides four volumes of London illustrated 
newspapers. Greece's attitude during the Euro- 
pean War introduced highly controvcrj>ial matter 
into the library about that period, which even 
now' concerns the politician rather than the 
historian. As might have been expected from 
a book-collector, who \vas for so many years his 
country^'s diplomatic representative, official pub- 
lications regarding this period abound. There 
are whole scries of Blue and Yellow' Books 
about Greece and Turkey, British consular 
reports, Greek biidgets and official handbooks. 
Several volumes describe the revival of the 
Olympic Games at Athens in 1 896 — a movement 
which has tended tow'ards the development of 
physical culture, 'which is so marked a feature 
of contemporary' Greece. 

Modern Greece is unthinkable without new's- 
papers, and of these the ‘ Gennadeion ’ contains 
a good collection, but not so good as either the 
Finlay Library or the Library of Parliament. 
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Thus, the TAAnviKa XpoviKd of Missolonghi 
are here represented only by the repiint of 
Levides, published in 1B40, whereas Finlay 
bought his copies on the spot during the siege 
and the bound volume in the possession of the 
British Archaeological School contains a trans- 
script in his beautiful Gieek handwriting of 
Xumber 20. which was stopped by Lord Byron 
because it contained an attack upon Austria as 
the oppressor of the Hungarians. The Finlay 
Library also possesses what the ‘ Gennadeion ’ 
lacks — a set of the first Athenian newspaper, 
’E<priii6pls 'A6 t]vcov, while the first newspaper 
published in Greece after the declaration of the 
\Var of Independence, the ‘EAArjviKn ZdA-my^ 
of Kalaniata, is lacking in both these libraries. 
Nor is there, unfortunately, a complete set, 
but only a number of unbound copies, of that 
unrivalled comic newspaper, the ‘Pco^r|6s of 
Soures, the Aristophanes of modern Greece, 
entirely written in verse and providing an un- 
rivalled commentary on the political life of the 
later part of George Fs reign. There was — so 
the late M. Skouloudes informed me— a reason 
for the exclusion of the Greek Punch from this 
collection, for Soures admired, and Dr. Genna- 
dius did not share his admiration for, Trikoupes. 
There are. however, the rare scientific and 
literar\^ weekly, ’Hobs, issued at Xauplia when it 
was the capital; the once famous ’AttoAAcov of 
Hydra, comprising the number which contains 
Alexander Soutsos’ poem, comparing the two 
Mavromichalai, who murdered Capo d'Istria, 
with Harmodios and Aristogeiton ; and an 
almost complete set of the first six volumes of 
the reviKr] "E9T]p£pis ‘EAAaSog, followed by one 
of its successor, the ’E9rip£pis Tfis Kupepunaeco^ from 
1B33 to 1842. The official gazette of The pro- 
visional government 'of M. \"enizelos. Admiral 
Kountouiiotes, and General Dangles in 1916—17 
is an interesting curiosity. The most influential 
Greek newspaper published abroad, the now 
defunct Nsa 'Hpepa of Trieste (which did not sur- 
vive its transference to .Vthens,, is represented 
by a number of volumes, while Greek journalism 
in England may here be studied in the BpsTTaviKos 
’AaT-np of Stephanos Xenos, the publicist and 
novelist, the Hellenic Hemld and 'Eampta of Dr. 
Pouptes, now the Athenian correspondent of the 
Daily Telegiaph, and in the monthly ^EpEuva of 
Mr. Platon Drakoules. Magazines and periodi- 
cal publications of learned societies abound, such 
as the trilingual Movios ’AvOoAoyioc of 1834, the 
TTavSebpa and the 'EpSoydg 11884—92), valuable 
for the lists of Philhellenes which it contains, 
compiled from Col. Tourct's notes. A whole 
set of pamphlets refeis to the University of 
Athens. 


Perhaps the most valuable contribution of 
the Libraiy to the study of the modern history 
of the Near East are the 84 volumes (containing 
some 1100 pamphlets and articles) labelled 
‘EAAds and the 66 volumes (containing about 
730 ) labelled Qiie^tion POiient. The foimer 
scries deals with politics from 1832 to 1897, 
education (about which Dr. Gennadius himself 
wrote a pamphlet', the postal service, industry 
and agriculture: the latter embraces seven 
volumes on the ‘ Policy of the Great Powers.’ 
and articles from English reviews between 1810 
and 1878. All opinions are represented. The 
Macedonian Question provides 14 more volumes ; 
and there is a large literature about the Dode- 
kanese. The plans include Schinkefs happily 
averted Enticwf for a Royal Palace on the 
Akropolis, Klenze's Plan de la nouvelle ville 
dWthenes, adopte par le Roi Othon. Stademann’s 
Panoiama von Athen and Mrs. Bi acebridge's 
Descriptive of a Panoramic Sketch of Athens. A 
curiosity of the ' family room," which contains 
290 publications by or about Dr. Gennadius, 
is * the first book forming my library " — a gift 
from his father in 1832. We learn, too, from 
notes by him that he was the anonvanous com- 
piler of Stanford's Ethnological ^lap of European 
Turkey and Greece, that he " had a good deal to 
do with ' the publications of both ‘ The Eastern 
QjLiestion Association " and the ‘ Greek Com- 
mittee,' which— so the catalogue informs us— 

‘ was founded at a private informal gathering 
of Dilke, Chamberlain, and Shaw Lefevre in 
my chambers.’ A coloured picture formerly 
on the wall of this room represents a scene 
from the play, ‘H Konroxit i the ' Anglo-French 
Occupation ’ at the time of the Crimean 
War), showing the old patriot, Georgios 
Gennadius, standing in the historic political 
coffee-house, ‘OOpai'a 'EAAd?, through the windows 
of which are seen Greek troops marching to 
the frontier. 

There is a small collection of manuscripts, of 
which some illustrate the modern historv' of 
Greece. These comprise ‘ A Log of the pro- 
ceedings of H.M. ship ‘‘ Albion ” ’ (the flagship 
at the battle of Xavarino) : copies of letters 
from Guilford to Church, Bathurst, and Strat- 
ford Canning in 1827 about the Ionian Islands : 

' Letters and Dispatches,’ addressed to Church 
by Greek military chiefs and politicians and 
Philhellenes in 1827-29; five letters of Eynard, 
dated 1823-41 ; and two letters from the 
Duchesse de Plaisance to her husband, describ- 
ing her meeting with the brigand Bibises. Of 
special interest is the * Monument des phil- 
hellenes a Xauplie ' by Fornesy. One manuscript 
was published by me in the English Historical 
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Review.^ under the title of ‘ Three Letters on 
the Ionian Islands, 1850-3.’ 

In large metal and glass cases ranged round 
the ground floor of the Library’ are the rare 
books. Several belonged to Royal personages, 
such as Henry \TII la copy of the work of 
Erasmus on the Pronunciation of Greek}, 
James I, George III, Louis XI\^ (the ‘ Iliad ’ 
and * Odyssey ’), Xapoleon L Josephine, Nicho- 
las I of Russia, and Amalia of Greece. Other 
books contain Byron's autograph, and there 
are Racine's copy of Hesiod and a presentation 
copy of a work by Casaubon. There are the 
first Greek books printed in Paris, Vienna, 
Spain, and Athens. Of very early editions 
there are the first Greek book, Laskaris' * Greek 
Grammar,’ printed at Milan in 1476, the 
^Milanese Greek and Latin Psalter of 1481, a 
series of .Vldines and Elze\irs, and the editio 
pr bleeps of Suidas' Lexicon of 1499. The last 
important addition to this department is the 
1488 edition of Homer. Upon these treasures 
look down from the galler\^ Hamilton's portrait 
of Georgios Gennadius, and two portraits of 
the founder (in the fustanella'i and his wile by 
De Laszlo, painted in 1925 and exhibited in 
Washington. 

The portion of the Library, which deals with 
medieval Greek history, contains all the standard 
works upon this subject. There is much about 
the Byzantine Empire, ranging from general 
works, such as those of Gibbon, Finlay (in both 
editions,!, Lebeau, Lampros. Paparrhcgopoulos 
(in the illustrated last edition 1 and Robert Byron, 
to books on special periods, such as those of 
Bury, Schlumberger, Diehl and Chalandon, 
Miss Dawes’ translation of the Alexiad and Mrs. 
Buckler's work on its author. The Empire of 
Trebizond figures not only in Fallmerayer and 
Finlay, but in the German translation by Carl 
B. Reiching, of the latter’s volume, containing 
the critical remark by Fallmerayer: Ein deuheher 
Liteiat . , . hatte iiber Byzanz und Trapezunt 
wenigstens ein Diitzend Bande ahgesponneii . . . 
Der Brltte redet kiirz aber verstandlich — a criticism 
which might be applied to the very di fife rent 
manner in which Hopf and Finlay wrote the 
histors' of Frankish Greece. One volume 
contains Finlay's articles for Blackwood's Maga- 
zine, with a letter from Blackwood and Sons 
to Dr. Gennadius, appending a list of them; 
another consists of reviews of Finlay's historical 
work. But, of course, the student of Finlay 
will go to the Finlay Library of the British 
School rather than to the ‘ Gcnnadcion,' for 
in the former are stored all his writings, pub- 

1 xliii (1928), 240. 


lished or unpublished, including a complete 
set of his articles as correspondent of The Times,- 
which could appropriately form an eighth 
volume of the Oxford edition of his great history, 
bringing the narrative down to 1874. There 
is, moreover, this diffeience between the two 
Libraries, that, whereas the books in the ‘ Gen- 
nadeion ’ are beautiful, virgin copies, those 
in the ‘ Finlay ’ are covered with the historian’s 
caustic marginalia, which often possess more 
value than the text which they cauterise, for 
Finlay knew Greece as no Stubengelehrter could 
know it, and had, like Dr. Gennadius, helped 
to make, as well as write, its histors'. Besides 
these standard works on Byzantine history, 
flanked by the inadequate Bonn Corpus oi the 
Byzantine historians ^of which the Finlay Library 
possesses only a certain number of volumes), 
the ' Gennadcion ’ has a collection of pamphlets 
on the relations between Byzantium and other 
states. There are splendidly bound copies of 
Sathas' Murmeia ‘EXAT]viKfjs ‘laTopia?, MeaaicoviKfj 
BipAio6f]Kri and minor works all in blue: there is 
much about Cypius, beginning with L. de 
Mas La trie’s unfinished magnum opus on the 
Lusignan period, while ^leliarakes repiesents 
the Empire of Xicaea. The Frankish and 
\Anetian period can be studied, so far as books 
arc concerned, on these shelves. They bear a 
complete set of Buchon's works, in beautiful 
bindings : all that Hopf so painstakingly com- 
piled and buried in the catacombs of Ersch 
und Gruber's Encyclopaedia and similar publi- 
cations ; Baronne de Guldencrone's L'Achaie 
Fhdale ; Cte. F'ernand de Sassenaz’ Les Biienne 
de Lecce et d'Athenes ; and Sauger's rare Histone 
A'ouvelle des Amiens Dues . . , de VArchipel in 
both the French edition of 1699 and the Greek 
translation of 1878. In this connexion may be 
mentioned the goodly store of volumes on the 
relations of Wnice and Genoa with the Levant. 
The Catalan period is illustrated here by Mon- 
cada and by a bound volume containing some, 
but not nearly all, the monographs of the dis- 
tinguished C'atalan scholar, Antonio Rubio y 
Lluch, who has practically created the history 
of the Catalans at Athens from the archives of 
Barcelona and Palermo. Outside of Greece 
proper, but occasionally connected with her 
romantic and variegated stoty in the middle and 
later ages, are the doings of the Knights of Malta, 
chronicled by \Artot, and there are numerous 
pamphlets on the battle of Lepanto, one or 
two of which I remember to have purchased 
for Dr. Gennadius at a sale in Rome. Turkey 

2 One of these, never printed, I published in BSA. 
xxvii, 92-112. 
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naturally claims a share in a Greek library’, and 
Rampoldi's Ajinali Miisiilmani are prominent 
here, besides the usual histories of the Ottomans. 
Whole shelves are filled ^vitll ^vorks of travel in 
Greece and the Levant, from which the historian 
may glean much about Greece in the Turkish 
period, which Deme trios Gr. Kampouroglous, 
in a long series of \'olumes, the result of 
fifty yeais of research, has made his own. 
Xor are the neighbouring Balkan nationalities 
neglected; of special value is the complete set 
of the rare works about Skanderbeg, as I found 
when writing in this Library the article upon 
him for the Encyclopedia Britannica, Law is not 
neglected: witness the presence of Ashburner's 
Rhodian Sea Law. A whole section is set apart 
for treatises on the language question, in which 
Dr. Gennadius took a keen interest and about 
^vhich he felt strongly. Here a finely bound 
set of Hatzidakes on Linguistics catches the eye. 
One shelf is devoted to another exciting Greek 
subject— eruptions, and there are several treatises 
on the Greek flora. In fact. Dr. Gennadius 
might have adapted the Terentian maxim: 
JSlhil Graecum a mea bibliotheca alienum puto, 
using the word ‘ Greek ’ in the sense which it 
bears in the inscription engraved above the 
entrance of the ^ Gennadeion ' : * Those are called 
Greeks who share our ("Greek) culture.’ 

Kleanwhile, the Library has grown since its 
foundation, and is still growing. At first, few 
new books were bought and the collections of 
historical reviews stopped at 1922. But of 
late times the librarian has been able to keep 
the collection well up to date ; for example, the 
recent works of Aspreas and Karolides have been 
acquired for the modern section, and it is under- 
stood that more books, notably the Koraes 
volumes, will be sent from Dr. Gennadius’ 
private library in England. It is to be hoped 
that, as in the Finlay Library", under the care 
of Mr. Heurtley, the addition of new publica- 
tions will be continued and continual. 

In Gi'ec( e alone much has been lately pro- 
duced about those periods of the national 
history, which are specially represented by the 
‘ Gennadeion.’ XTmerous periodicals publish 
contributions by scholars to the elucidation of 
what was once scornfully dismissed as ‘ the 
Lower Empire ’ : it is realised that Greek history 
is one and indivisible, and that the language 
of to-day is not a mere bastard dialect of no 
interest to scholars. The best way to keep the 
memory of Dr. Gennadius green at Athens is 
to keep the noble library, which he founded, up 
to date, so that it may respond to all the require- 
ments of students. It is now catalogued, well- 
arranged, and comfortable, alike in summer 


and winter, and there is space for further 
acquisitions. 

It has been a fortunate circumstance for 
modern Athens that patriotic Greeks, long 
resident abroad, have so generously contributed 
to create her public buildings and institutions. 
As indi\’iduals founded the British Empire, so 
individuals have enriched and embellished the 
capital of Modern Greece. The last, but not 
the least, of these w’as Joannes Gennadius. 
Although his life w"as mainly spent by the 
Thames, he never forgot the Ilissos ; even amidst 
the controversies of politics, foreign and domestic, 
he never ceased to be a devotee of Greek learning 
and a collector of all that referred to the Greece, 
which he loved. Of his services to his country 
this was not the least, and is likely to be the most 
permanent. Diplomacy is, even to-day, still 
more in his day, mostly unseen, and diplomatic 
reputations are soon forgotten ; but future 
generations Avill remember Joannes Gennadius 
as the founder of the ‘ Gennadeion.’ 

William Miller. 

Marathon. — Like everyone else, I am much 
interested in the campaign of Marathon, and 
therefore grateful for the able reconstruction 
given us in the last number of the Journal by 
so great a student of military affairs as Sir 
Frederick Maurice. With the greater part of it 
I am in agreement, but I cannot help thinking 
that the soldier in the author has allowed the 
politics of the day to fall too much into the back- 
ground, There was, and it W’as natural in the 
circumstances of the time that there should be, 
a party of men in Athens who regarded Persian 
domination (represented by Hippias) as a lesser 
evil than Spartan rule, with which they w'ere 
threatened — or imagined themselves to be 
threatened. Then the shield. Surely we are to 
understand from Herodotus that it was flashed 
from a height. There are points on Mount 
Pentelicus from wfliich not only the whole of 
Marathon field but also the city of Athens can 
be seen. But my greatest difficulty in ignoring 
the traitors in the city is this— What did Datis 
say to his royal master when he got back w'ith 
only half his commission fulfilled? He could 
hardly admit such a complete defeat at Marathon 
(even if true; as to render an attack on Athens 
impossible. At least he would have been obliged 
to try. On any h>"pothesis this is a grave diffi- 
culty — Why did the Persians retreat from 
Phalerum without striking a blow ? The 
Spartans? But Datis had plenty of troops, 
some of them fresh from their victory- at Eretria. 
The returned army of Miltiades? ^ But they 

1 Why does Sir Frederick ignore Callimachus? 
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must have been utterly worn out with their 
twenty-six miles’ march back from Marathon. 
They could not have fought again without pro- 
longed rest. No, but what they could do was to 
prevent any attempt at revolt in the city. The 
revolt then was an integral part of Datis’s plan, 
and when it failed, he felt justified in returning 
to Darius to tell him that Athens was not to be 
taken by a mere punitive force, and that Hippias 
was a broken reed, but that the great king 
should go himself and make a permanent con- 
quest of the whole country. 

As to the cavalry, I think we may allo^v^ a 
squadron or so to Datis, and he may have been 
depending on it for a raid on Athens from 
Phalerum. In that case what happened at 
Marathon need not have worried him much. 
The object of this action was merely to keep the 
Athenian army amused while he skipped round 
to Phalerum, but everything ^vent \vrong because 
the Persians were depending too much for the 
success of their plan on Hippias and his friends 
in the city. 

R. B. Henderson. 

Droop Cups and the Dating of Laconian 
Pottery. — It has been thought desirable that, 
as I was perhaps mainly responsible for the 
dates originally suggested ^ for the Laconian 
vase series and repeated in the final publication 
of the Orthia Sanctuary.- I should give my 
view on Professor Urc’s suggestion ^ that these 
should be modified. 

My view is that they must be modified to 
some extent, if Professor Ure's evidence is 
sound, which I have no reason to doubt, but 
much less than he appears to suggest, I do 
not think it is necessaiy to put the end of Laco- 
nian I\" back from 500 b.c, to j6o b.c., but 
its beginning we must put back from 3-0 b.c. 
by about twenty years. 

The dates oiiginally suggested for Laconian 
I\^ (550-500 b.c.) and Laconian V (500-425 
B.c.) are certainly contradicted by the date 
(560 B.c.) now assigned by Professor L'rc to 
a grave at Rhitsona ^ which contained one of 
the group of Attic cups that copy, as Professor 
L’re agrees with me in thinking, the form of 
stem usual in the Laconian V kylix. To these 
cups my name has been attached,^ most im- 
properly, I feel, since oslcndisse non tradidisse is 
the best that can be said of my part in the 
matter. 


^ BSA. XI\k 40 and 46. 
- Artemis Orthia, 113. 

3 Ure. JHS, LII, 71. 

^ Ibid, 57. 


To those ^ who ‘see no reason to suspect 
Laconian influence ’ in these cups there is 
of course no value for the history of Spartan 
ceramics in the study of them. Yet to most 
students of pottery' it will, I think, be obvious 
that Professor Ure has followed with profit 
a path which I came upon tw'enty years ago, 
but forbore to pursue ; though, if I had 
had the wit to see it, it w'as my business 
then to follow it up, engaged as I was on the 
question of dating the Laconian series. I was, 
however, content to suggest dates that seemed 
probable for the periods Laconian III, IV, and 
not guessing that the Attic imitations which 
appealed to me mainly as evidence of the 
popularity of the Spartan pottery held a clue 
wLich, if followed, might have led us to a date 
that w'ould have modified one of the three 
more or less fixed points which the excavation 
of the shrine of Orthia provided for the ceramic 
dating.' 

The point in question was given by the fact 
that the Arkesilas vase falls, in my judgment, 
in Laconian III, but late in that period.'^ We 
w'ere led to the belief, tliat the king referred 
to by the vase w'as the second Arkesilas approx. 
560 B.C.-544 B.c.'), because, first, the amount 
of the Laconian III dedications seemed to 
demand a not too short time for their depositing 
(fifty years seemed I'easonable'', and, second, 
the earlier deposits of I^aconian I and II seemed 
to need not less than a century for their develop- 
ment after the more or less fixed point (700 
B.c. ) given by the incidence of the Proto- 
Corinthian sherds . 9 Thus the lower date of 
Laconian III seemed most probably to fall 
about 550 B.c. 

The evidence of the Droop cups definitely 
upsets this date, for as early as 560 b.c.^'^ they 
are now found imitating among other features 
the channels at the top of the stem, which, 
though characteristic of Laconian \\ are not 
found in Laconian III. 

The discrepancy is, however, not so great 
as the foregoing sentence implies. The actual 

- JHS. XLIX, 270-1. 

® Artemis Oithia^ 109. 

’ Yet the clue was at that time distinctly unobtru- 
sive. For, though it should perhaps have been seen 
that the date originally suggested (Burrow’s and Ure, 
BSA. XIV, 265 and 306) for the grave now dated 
at 560 B.c. by Professor Ure, viz. ‘a little after ’ 
550 B.C.. would not quite fit in with the dates put 
forward for Laconian IV, yet it is only the new date 
that presents a blatant discrepancy. 

^ JHS. XXX, 9. 

® Arienm Orthia., 17 and 109. 

Ure, loc. cit. 57. 
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discrepancy is given by Professor Ure ^ when 
he sa\b. 'Assuming that this foot was intro- 
duced at the earliest date allowed by this state- 
ment i.e. that it was introduced during the 
period covered In* Laconian I\'), fifty \ears 
befoie it achieved popularity, even so it would 
appear in Laconia later than the burial of the 
earliest ot the Attic vases that imitate it.’ 

We may take it that that is the actual dis- 
crepancy. for the sentence quoted is misleading 
in that it suggests that it is highly improbable 
that the form of stem was copied at an early 
date in Laconian l\ . 

On the contrary, theie is, in fact, nothing 
to pic\ent us fioni thinking that probable, if 
we are led to do so. The mistake lies in the 
assumption that the form did not achieve 
popularity before the end of Laconian 1 \ and 
the beginning of Laconian That we do 

not know.- That the form is standard in 
Laconian and non-existent in Laconian III 
says nothing as to the point in between at which 
it achieved popularity. The rudiments of the 
channels are indeed to be seen on the kylLx 
belonging in 1909 to Mme. Mela,^ which I 
thought to be earlv Laconian I\k 

The shrine of Orthia produced no evidence 
on the point, fur. in fact, it pioduced no great 
quantity of Laconian I\\ and, I think, no 
kylix stems. So long after the excavation I 
can hardly trust my memory on the point, but 
I cannot think that if there had been a Laconian 
I\ kylix item available I should have omitted 
it from the photograph of tcq^ical sterns.^ The 
kylix was not, in any case, a much-favoured 
form among the dedications to Orthia in Laconian 
III and 1 \\ 

There is then no evidence as to the point at 
which the ridges became popular, and the 

^ Lre. /oc. cit. 71. 

" It true that while I thought the imitations 
belonged to the latter part of the sixth century, I 
was of opinion 'JHS. XXX, 27) that the channels 
were probably one of the later developments of 
Laconian I\*. But that opinion was not founded 
on an\ delinitc evidence. 

J//S. XXX, 14, Fig. 6. 

Oithia, 70, Fig. 52. My note-books, 
being hill of notei on what was positively there, 
are naturally silent on the point, which is a negative 
one. 


new evidence makes it highly probable that 
the substitution of them for the painted rings of 
Laconian III was one of the first marks of 
degeneration. 

In any case, the channels or ridges may well 
have been a novel feature in an early batch of 
Laconian IV to be exported, and one that 
caught the copyist’s fancy. 

It is not necessary, then, on the new evidence 
to put the end of Laconian IV" so earlv as 560 
B.c. It is, however, necessary' to put the begin- 
ning of Laconian I\" perhaps even earlier than 
that — that is to say, the beginning of the 
degeneration in Laconian IV must be set at 
least twenty years earlier than had seemed 
probable. 

Thus it would seem that we were in error 
in thinking that the Arkesilas of the vase was 
Arkesilas II. Arkesilas I is thought to have 
reigned from 399 to 583 b.c., and, as the vase 
falls rather late in Laconian III, a reference to 
him would be quite consistent with a final date 
^^ 575 or 570 B.c. for the period. 

This dating will only allow one hundred and 
twentv-five, or at most one hundred and thirty 
years for the periods Laconian I, II and III, 
for which one hundred and fifty years had 
seemed a reasonable allow'ance. 

Some may perhaps think that the period of 
dev'elopment should be shortened, and the end 
of Laconian II (the date of the filling in of the 
sand) put at least ten years earlier, not later 
than 610 B.c. Yet the epigraphists would 
possibly resent the putting of the inscriptions 
that were found below the sand any earlier 
than they have already been put. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we shall do 
less violence to the probabilities if wc shorten 
the period Laconian III to twenty-five or 
thirty years. ^ For one conclusion is forced on 
us by the new evidence — namely, that the 
decay of Spartan ceramic art w'as more rapid, 
the blight that settled on it more devastating, 
than had before seemed plausible. 

J. P. Droop. 


^ It is conceiv'able that the greater frecjiiency of 
the dedications (which must be assumed to acxount 
for the same Cjuantity of deposits being accumulated 
in less time) may be due to encouragement given to 
the cult by the building of the new shrine. 
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Walter Leaf, 1852—1927 : Some Chapters of 
an Autobiography, with a Memoir. By 
Charlotte M. Leaf. Pp. x -r 33S : 8 

plates. London: John Murray, 1932. 

loj. ^d. 

This record of the remarkably full and useful 
life of one of the most distinguished Presidents 
of the Hellenic Society suffers, for readers of 
this Jouniah from two defects : first, that the 
Autobiography breaks off in 1877, two years 
before the Society came into existence, and 
secondly, that the biographer, admirable and 
sympathetic as her narrative is of Walter Leal 's 
later life, was apparently unaware of the pro- 
minent part he played in the administration 
of this Society and of the British School at 
Athens. The references to these institutions 
are so casual and infrequent that neither finds 
place in the Index. Another drawback to the 
book is that in Dr. Cyril Bailey’s othenvise 
excellent account of Leaf’s classical woik the 
opening paragraphs give a most misleading 
and inaccurate description of the steps which 
led to his becoming our most prominent Homeric 
scholar. It was not, as Dr. Bailey says, to 
Leaf, but to J. H. Pratt, his Cambridge friend 
and contemporary, that the publishers offered 
the task of preparing a school edition of the 
books of the Iliad which tell the story of Achilles, 
the suggestion being due to a passage in De 
Quincey’s Essay on Home) and the Home) idae. 
Pratt, then a master at Harrow, had been 
engaged on the work for some two years ^vhen, 
after climbing in the Alps with Leaf in the 
summer of 1B78, he went down to the Lake of 
Como and was drowned at Bellagio. It was 
then that ^Ir. George Macmillan appealed to 
Leaf to take up and complete his friend's work, 
and it was his ready response to that appeal 
which laid the foundation for his devotion to 
Homeric study. Dr. Bailey’s presentation of 
the case is wholly without excuse, for the genesis 
of ' The Story of Achilles ’ is plainly told in 
Leaf's Preface to that volume, and the facts arc 
also set forth on p, 149 of Mrs. Leaf’s Memoir, 
where a passage is quoted from her husband’s 
diary which makes the position perfectly clear. 
The same passage indicates that but for this 
call to the classics Leaf might have devoted 
himself to the study of economics, as it is well 
known that Professor Fawcett (see p. 138 of 


the Autobiography I had encouraged him to 
do. Fortunately, he was able later in life, 
when he became one of our leading bankers, 
to show, as had been prc\iously shown by 
such men as Grote and Thomas Hodgkin, 
that classical scholarship is by no means incom- 
patible w ith a practical grasp of finance. 

Having dwelt on omissions and inaccuracies 
in the field which specially concerns this Journal, 
it may be well to remind its readers that Leaf 
served the Society as a member of Gouncil 
from 1882, was for some years a inembei of the 
Lditoiial Committee of this JuinnaL and w'as in 
due course elected a \hce-President, while his 
tenure of the office of President duiing the 
Great War was notable for the interesting and 
stimulating Annual Addresses which are fresh 
in the memory of its members. His services to 
the British School at Athens were no less con- 
spicuous. A member of the Committee from 
its foundation until his death, he held the 
office of Hon. Treasurer duiing its early years, 
and not only controlled the School finance in 
its most difficult period but W’as himself to the 
day of his death a liberal contributor to its too 
scanty resources. It was he who with the 
then Hon. Secretary organLed in 1895 the 
appeal to the First Lord of the treasury which 
led to the annual grant of joo from the public 
funds. 

Apart fiom the blemishes to which in this 
Joiiinal it seemed necessary to call attention. 
It is a pleasure to say that taken as a whole the 
book gives a charming picture of the career 
of a singulaily many-sided and high-minded 
man. His own account of his early years at 
Harrow' and Cambridge, the hfe-long fiiend- 
ships then made, his success in winning a 
Trinity Scholarship on equal terms with two 
oi those friends. Henry Butcher and A. W. 
\enall, his final success in the Classical Tiipos 
when he w^as bracketed Senior Classic with 
F. H. Rawlins, liis winning of a Trinity Fellow- 
ship. is full of interest, while sidelights are 
thrown on other subjects, such as music, Alpine 
climbing, and economics, which later played an 
important part in his life. In the Memoir 
which takes up the broken thread of the Auto- 
biography Mrs. Leaf makes skilful use of the 
short diaries in which her husband recorded 
his doings day by day, amplifying them from 
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her own personal knowledge. Throughout we 
have the impression of a strenuous and happy 
life, with at times indications of diffidence 
^\hich seem strange in a man so well equipped. 
There is a delightful account, based largely 
on his own letters, of journeys to Greece, which 
bore fruit in his books on Tro}\ on Homer and 
Histoi}', and in the edition of certain chapters 
of Strabo, which was the only part completed 
of a scheme of an annotated translation of the 
whole of that author which he laid before the 
Hellenic Society. The final years ^vere over- 
shadowed by the Great War, in \\hich hea\y 
responsibilities fell upon him as an adviser on 
the financial problems which the country had 
to face. In 1918 he became Chairman of the 
Westminster Bank, and it was partly in connexion 
\viih banking business that he carried out in 
1919 the lecture tour in the United States 
which had been postponed by the outbieak of 
war. Mrs. Leaf gives a vivid account of this 
tour, \\hich was extended to the Canadian 
Rockies, and of a later journey in 1923 which 
included the Vosemite \"alley and the Grand 
Canyon and brought him into personal relations 
with leading statesmen, financiers, and scholars. 
In the end Leaf may almost be said to have 
died in his country^'s service, for after a visit 
to Geneva in xSeptember 1925 to attend a 
meeting of the League of Nations, in connexion 
with the International Chamber of Commerce, 
he was called upon in the following year, as 
President of that Chamber, to go to Essen to 
deliver to a German commercial audience a 
message of reconciliation and pacification. 
Of this message, delivered in perfect German 
for Leaf was a master of foreign languages), 
an English \ersion is given in the Memoir, 
and it is indeed a noble legacy of a great patriotic 
Englishman. But the strain of its delivery, and 
of the em(ition it involved, was too great, and 
a \iolent heart attack prevented his finishing 
his speeeh. Though, with charactei istic courage, 
he faced tlie situation, he was never the same 
man again. A journey to and from Capetown 
in the summer was enjoyed as he ahvays en- 
joyed new scenes and new friendships, and on 
his return he was able to some extent to take 
up his work. During a visit to Torquay, how- 
ever, in the eai'ly spring of 1927, another heart 
attack came on, and lie died peacefully on 
March 8. But, as Mis. Leaf truly says, 
* the work he loved best was accomplished,’ 
and he had ‘died in harness — his own eternal 
desire. ' 

G. A. M. 


Excavations at Eutresis in Boeotia. By 
Hettv Goldman. Pp. 294; 341 illustra- 
tions in the text, 21 plates, 4 plans. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press : 
London : H. Milford, 1931* 73 ^* 

The ancient city of Eutresis was situated close 
to Leuctra and the modern village of Para- 
poungia : a stone found in the excavations re- 
ported in this book is inscribed [EY]TPEI2!S, 
which seems to fix the site beyond dispute. 
Much more material of the historical period was 
found and is excellently published here, notably 
an archaic marble torso of the Strangford Apollo 
type. But the main interest of the excavation is 
prehistoric. Neolithic and Helladic settlements 
lay on a hill-top south of the Hellenic city. The 
Mycenaean town was no bigger than these, but 
Avas included in a very' large walled area, which 
was probably designed as a place of refuge for 
the surrounding country-side. The site was 
exca\'atcd by Miss Goldman and her associates 
of the American School at Athens in four 
seasons from 1924 to 1927. This definitive 
publication has therefore the merit of making the 
results accessible promptly, as well as with the 
fullness and precision \vhich we have come to 
expect from American explorers in this field. 
It is no slight upon Miss Goldman’s text to 
praise particularly- the eighteen plates of coloured 
illustrations of Helladic pottery. Every' variety' 
is represented, and since these wares are hardly- 
seen outside the provincial museums of Greece, 
and cannot be described in words, these plates 
alone w'ould be a very valuable contribution to 
Gieek Mainland prehistory-. But the text- 
illustrations arc not less useful for other material. 
The earliest house-plans at Eutresis are Pre- 
helladic, pit-dwellings of elliptical shape. An 
E.H. I house has its rectangular footing of rough 
stones nearly- intact : the superstructures of all 
Helladic houses were of unburnt brick. In the 
later examples post-holes and column-bases, 
hearths and ovens, give useful information about 
the forms of the complete buildings and the 
habits of their occupants. There is little new* in 
kinds of potteiy, but some curious variations in 
quantities are plausibly' explained by- the author. 
The Middle Helladic period shows the coming, 
with some violence, of the so-called Minyan 
people with their distinctive pottery- and new 
methods of towm-planning. Miss Goldman 
recognises Miny-an affinities with noith-w-est 
Asia Minor, if not with Troy' itself, particularly in 
their rougher potteiy and in the incised biconical 
clay whorls or buttons, which are as ty-pical of 
the Minyan culture as the fine grey ^\•are. 
There is verv little obvious Cretan influence 
before the third Late Helladic period, as has 
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been observed elsewhcie on minor sites in central 
Greece. Late Minoan I and II can hardly have 
been lost or * telescoped/ and the explanation 
seems to be that L.M. I and II are only found 
fas at Thebes) where there were active relations 
with Crete through a reigning house. There are 
no signs of violent disturbance with the coming 
of L.M. Ill, though there is sudden and complete 
change. The extensive fortifications and the 
mature art indicate an even spiritual and 
political life until the end of the Mycenaean age. 

The Mycenaean Orig-in of Greek Mythology. 

By M. P. XiLSsON. Pp. 258. Cambridge 

C niversi ty Press, 1932. 17s. 6 d, 

This is an important and valuable book for 
the student no less of literature than of mytho- 
logv. The author asks at the outset : how old 
is Greek iMy tholog^- ? From such an inquiry 
not only Hellenistic accretions but ‘ late ’ myths 
such as those of Dionysus are of course excluded. 
The question only concerns the old stock of 
myths and when they came into being. The 
answer which Prof. Nilsson gives and supports 
with ver>' strong evidence is obvious from the 
title of the book. Greek mythology goes back 
to Mycenaean times. But our knowledge of 
mythology being so largely derived from litera- 
ture. the question of its origin cannot be studied 
without touching upon the many problems con- 
nected with Homer. Homer did not create the 
myths nor did the myths create Homer, but just 
as the dramatists dre\v upon cycles of myths to 
make plays, so the author of the Iliad drew upon 
the Trojan cycle to make an epic. That is 
briefly the first stage ; it carries mythology back 
beyond Homer. But the Homeric poems de- 
scribe scenes and objects which cannot all have 
been contemporaneous. Archaeology' has shown 
that over half a millennium must separate the 
earliest and the latest elements in Homer. That 
has nothing to do with the date of composition 
of the poems except that the final form must 
have been given them later than the latest dat- 
able element. But it has an important bearing 
on the age of the myths. If the boars’ tusk hel- 
met and other objects go back to Alycenaean 
times, is it not a fair presumption that the myths 
are at least as old? 

This presupposes that the Mycenaean age was 
predominantly Greek, not merely a Minoan off- 
shoot. For the bulk of the names in Greek 
mythology are definitely Greek, not Minoan. 
For the author, then, the Mycenaeans were 
immigrant Greeks, who took over the Minoan 
civilisation. The next step is to establish a con- 
nexion between the myths and the Mycenaeans, 
and Chapter 1 1 , which is the most important 


part of the book, consists of a detailed examina- 
tion of the centres {a) of myths, {b) of Mycenaean 
civilisation. These are shown to correspond 
remarkably well. There are many Mycenaean 
sites in the Argolid, ^v'hich is also the centre of 
many stories ; of Atreus, Pelops and Agamemnon, 
of Perseus, of Bellerophon. Similarly, but less 
obviously, in Laconia, Pylos, Ithaca, Boeotia 
and even Attica. There are weak spots in the 
argumentation, but Nilsson does not shirk them. 
For instance, if this connexion between mytho- 
logical and Mycenaean centres is so close, why 
does Mveenaean art not depict the myths as in 
classical times? The author answers (i) that 
occasionally scenes of Greek my thology are repre- 
sented in Mycenaean art fsee refs, on p. 33; and 
(2) Mycenaean art is definitely an offshoot of 
Alinoan : the artists were doubtless Minoans 
working for Graeco-Mycenaean masters, but 
following their own traditions in method and 
usually also in subject-matter. Objection might 
also be raised that Bellerophon does not properly 
belong to Tir\'ns but to Lycia. But Nilsson 
shows that Lycia is not devoid, like the middle 
part of Western Asia Minor, of Alycenaean re- 
mains. .\gain, what are we to make of Cadmus 
the Phoenician? He would seem to be as old 
as any other Theban myth, yet he cannot possibly 
be Alycenaean. Nilsson argues that the myth 
of a foreign founder of Thebes is old, but the 
idea of making him a Phoenician belongs to the 
beginning of the historical age. A separate 
chapter is devoted to Heracles, who is rather a 
figure of folk tale than one peculiar to Greek 
mythology. He appears ever^'where and almost 
defies localisation, but Nilsson shows reason for 
believing that the stories about him are also 
Alycenaean in origin. Finally, the author com- 
pares the monarchical system of Olympus with 
the overlordship of Agamemnon, and concludes 
that the former can only have originated during 
the time of the latter, that is, in Alycenaean times. 

Kleinasiatische Sprachdenkmaler. By Jo- 
hannes Friedrich. Pp. viii -f- 158. Berlin : 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1932. 9.80 m. 

Here, in a small book of some 130 pages, are 
the total extant remains of the Lycian, Carian, 
Lydian, Phr^'gian, and a few other minor dialects 
which have left traces of themselves in Asia Alinor 
and some neighbouring lands, preceded by speci- 
mens of the greater and more ancient languages 
of the peninsula. Convenience of reference was 
the chief purpose which the author had in view, 
and, in respect of the latter languages an advan- 
tage is certainly thus secured, although the reader 
will find that he still requires access to a wide 
range of publications in using this book. The 
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contents are presented almost exclusively in 
transcription, though the Carian texts appear in 
facsimile and there are sign-lists of the Carian, 
Lycian. and Lydian alphabets, but there are no 
translations and nothing beyond bibliographical 
references as aids to the understanding of the 
texts. Yet these are among the obscurest known 
to philology, many of them almost wholly unintei - 
preted at piesent and the rest very imperfectly 
understood. This being so, it seems ironical 
to include such a book in a collection destined 
to students — one wonders what they are expected 
to make of it. And the author denies them 
even the most essential explanations : in his early 
passages, devoted to the Proto-Hittite, Subaraean, 
and Luvian specimens, he makes use of the con- 
ventional system of complicated typography to 
distinguish phrases written in Sumerian, .Akka- 
dian, and the vernacular respectively, but he has 
missed the chance that his first note on p. i gave 
him to solve at least one puzzle for the bew ildered 
student. It is difficult to see the propriety, in a 
book with this title, of excluding altogether the 
oidinarv * Hittite,’ at once the best understood 
and by far the most important of all the Anatolian 
languages at present known. That it is dealt 
with in another volume of the series hardly 
justifies so glaring an omission. In other direc- 
tions the title of the work must be widely inter- 
preted, for not all that is included belongs 
stiicilv to Asia Minor, \ annic is somewitat 
outside tlie pale, Subaraean ;and a fu)tiori the 
dialect ol the Ras Shamra vocabulary! is not at 
present known to have been in common use 
there, while ' Eteocretan,' * Eteocyprian.’ and 
the Lemnos inscriptions have no more than a 
putative connexion. 

C.J. G. 

Rhythmic Form in Art. By Irma A. Richter. 

Pp, xiii ~ 127: 34 plates. 38 diagrams. 

London: John Lane, 1932. 2 is. 

"I he author, who is a practising painter, 
applies lier theories on tlic piinciplcs of design 
to several branches ol ancient Egyptian and 
Gieek art, and to European painting; in the 
Glassical section she has had the advantage of 
consulting her sister. Miss Gisela Richter. Her 
main point is that certain typical ancient 
designs appear to be based on a set of geometric 
figuies which were held sacred by the Pytha- 
goreans, and that the correspondence is therefore 
likely to be conscious. The Pythagorean figures 
are those constiucted on the ‘ divine pioportion,' 
a geometiic relation incapable of aiithmetical 
expression; its first two teims AB and BG are 
together ec^ual to the thud teim CD, and so on, 
while by the nearest arithmetical approximation 


each term of the sequence is -618 times as large 
as its successor. The divine proportion is 
inherent in the regular pentagon and decagon 
and in the Pythagorean Star, and Miss Richter 
draws these figures, together with concentric 
circles in the divine progression, on the works of 
art she illustrates. Exact correspondence of 
the geometric figures to a sculptural or pictorial 
design is more than anyone could expect, and 
does not occur even on the frontispiece, a group 
of three persons which Baldassare Peruzzi 
deliberately drew on the framework of a regular 
pentagon inscribed within a circle. Miss Richter 
is therefore entitled to claim some latitude, and 
the mere fact that one is not always convinced of 
the relevance of the geometric figures she applies 
to the designs does not disprove her theories. 

She starts with a protodynastic relief and two 
pieces of later Eg^-ptian jewelleiy. Now' there is 
plenty of evidence for the Egyyitian system of 
designing upon a network of small squares, 
and it is hard to believe that no trace would have 
survived of this geometrical system, w hich w ould 
need to be delineated in advance with equal care, 
and that upon the same ground unless it were 
regarded as an alternative to the arithmetical 
system. Three examples of its alleged use 
cannot stand out against both this improbability 
and the absence of anything so advanced in 
what is known of Egyptian mathematics. It is 
true that the Rhind Papyrus contains one prob- 
lem involving a geometrical progression, but it is 
treated purely by arithmetic. 

The examples of Greek art are more numerous 
—six vases ifor their shape 1, one vase-painting, 
the centre of the Ludovisi Throne, a metope 
from the Parthenon and the building itself, 
architecturally considered. The vase-painting 
and the reliefs fit quite well into the suggested 
geometric framew^ork, but here again it would 
need more than three instances to prove that the 
result is not due to coincidence. I have met 
\vith as much success in applying circles in the 
divine progression to a piece of amateur sculp- 
ture, which I can guarantee to have been de- 
signed on no such principle. As for the vase 
shapes, only an expert potter could say whether 
it w'ere feasible to construct a whirling mass of 
clay in accordance with intricate, arithmetically 
incommensurate diagrams, but anyone can 
imagine how’ the Pythagoieans w'ould have felt 
at the discovciy that some obscure artisans w'erc 
commercialising their most mystical ideas. And 
Iiom the practical standpoint it W’ould be as 
useful as working the totalisator on the basis of 
Relativity. 

There remains the question of geometrical 
design in the Parthenon, a building in which 
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mathematical conceptions might well have 
played a part (though surely the Timaeus would 
have mentioned it. if there had been anything 
Pythagorean). The matter is complicated at 
the outset by the variations in measurement 
found in various parts of the building (and here 
it might be argued that the architect would not 
have gone to such trouble in working out propor- 
tions merely in order to depart from them'i. But 
assuming that a close approximation to any 
existing measurement may be taken as good 
evidence, Aliss Richter has made out an im- 
pressive case. I do not see, however, that the 
building could derive its excellence from depend- 
ence on this juggling with figures : the method 
is too complicated to be serviceable. When the 
length of the top step is times its width 
I within an inchj, it is surely unnecessary to try 
to relate the length and width on two different 
steps by taking the sum of the radii of the second 
and fourth circles which could be derived from 
one of the measurements by the divine pro- 
gression. If the architect really indulged in this 
method it must have been fiom mystic rather 
than aesthetic reasons, and its scope would have 
been limited to making small adjustments in the 
rough measurements already determined on 
other grounds. Still, the theory is a veiy^ enter- 
prising piece of work, carried out with great 
industry', and though it may have no bearing 
on the conscious practice of Greek artists, it 
illustrates another aspect of the obscure mathe- 
matical basis of artistic design. 

A. W. L. 

The Meaning of Modern Sculpture. By 

R. H. WiLENSKi. Pp. XX — 172 : 24 plates. 

London: Faber and Faber, 1932. 103. 6 ^/. 

I am encouraged to review this book by a 
footnote to the effect that I am comparatively 
honest for an archaeologist. It is not the soit 
of book for which this Joiunal usually finds 
room, being, in fact, a piece of undiluted pro- 
paganda. The author, \\ishing to make known 
the virtues of a small group of English sculptors, 
feels it necessary to clear the wav by attacking 
vested interests, represented especially by the 
cult of Greek sculpture. It appears to him that 
there is an international conspiracy to foster 
admiration for antiques, and that the Big Three 
of the archaeological underworld deliberately 
stuff the public with absurdities in order to retain 
their salaries. They bear the hitherto unspotted 
names of Ernest Gardner, Gisela Richter, and 
Stanley Casson ; Mr. Wilenski fills an entertain- 
ing chapter with passages they have written, an- 
notated to emphasise their imbecility when torn 
from the contexts. If he had confined himself 


to this kind of thing he might have achieved his 
object better, and if he had come to me I could 
have supplied him wdth plenty of sillier material. 
But having learnt enough to see that a good deal 
of classical archaeology is nonsense, he jumped 
to the conclusion that so is the whole of it, and 
w'cnt on to prove the point with a disregard for 
truth which would, I feel, have been utterly 
beyond the reach of any trained mind, except as 
a ’ leg-puli ’ ; yet I do not suspect him of falsifying 
the evidence, because I once looked at one of his 
previous books, a pocket histprv’ of the world's 
art, in wLich the broadness of his ignorance w as 
only equalled by the acuteness of his carelessness. 
In the present instance the result is unfortunate, 
for he spoils his case by over-statement, and to 
such a degree that no one could believe him : 
it is a pity, as he has a reasonable message to 
deliver. 

His message contains no more than a half- 
truth : it is the dogma that sculpture is distinct 
from modelling and means carving in Stone. To 
Mr. Wilenski, Stone is always its one mystic self, 
whether it be soft as soap or hard as steel ; he 
does not even specify the material of some sculp- 
tures he illustrates. This incapacity vitiates half 
his criticism : w hat sense is there in blaming the 
Greeks, just because their marble statues do not 
resemble Eg\'ptian work in granite or diorite. or 
in praising a modern artist for imitating in carved 
marble a Sumerian statue which was ground out 
of the hardest of volcanic rocks ? Incidentally our 
author had nothing to say about the Sumerian 
statue when first exhibited except that the hands 
were contrary to nature ; now he accepts the fact 
that it is a masterpiece. T mean the statue in 
the British Museum ; the enlightenment of the 
critic is conceivably due to association with the 
sculptors he advertises, for most people ow e their 
previous knowledge of the group to the courageous 
art-dealer who introduced this statue to Europe.) 

Another instance, as I hold, of the critic's in- 
competence is his estimate of a speech against 
modern art by the Dean of St. Paul's as vulgar 
and sycophantic. I can see no reason why the 
Dean should not have been expressing his true 
sentiments, for as a Platonist and a Cihristian he 
ought to feel a profound horror of an art which 
takes it for granted that the basic principle of his 
twin religions is as dead as Plato. There is no 
place in modern sculpture for the individual soul. 
This applies outside as well as inside the little 
gioup, whose likes and dislikes, theory and prac- 
tice, form the subject of the second half of the 
book. As it happens, their w’ork does not always 
conform to the prejudices of their exponent : a 
torso, illustrated in PI. 18, is a translation into 
the female of the fourth-century Hypnos. the sole 
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difference in the design being that the free leg is 
raised higher in view of the incompleteness of the 
figure. 

I should add that there is a lot to be said for 
the illustrations. A. \V. L. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : Great 

Britain, Fasc. 9 = Oxford, Fasc. 2. By 

J. D. Beazley. H. G. G. Payne, E. R. 

Price. Pp. viii — 8o ; 67 plates. Oxford : 

Claiendon Press, 1931. 21s. 

This fascicule is even better than its prede- 
cessor. The reproduction of the photographs is 
far ahead of any other fascicule, and the smallest 
fragments are peifectly clear, e.g., II. D. iv: 
III. H. i; III. I. Ivii. The clear photography 
and the grey backgrounds and the admirable 
grouping make the dullest vases look attractive, 
e.g. Italo-Corinthian III. C. iv ; Ionian common 
ware ILD. i; Attic black ware III. I. Ixv. 
Some of the plates are as wholes cpiite beautiful, 
e.g. the details of black figure III, H, vii, the 
plastic vases II. D. vii-ix. III. C. vii-viii, the 
overhead views of aryballoi, etc.. III. C. iii. But 
this is more than the best picture-book of Greek 
vases that has yet been published. It has a com- 
mentary by three experts, each writing on his 
or her own subject and often about vases that 
they have themselves presented to the museum. 
Therefore the text, which is printed on excellent 
paper, is far more than a description of the vases ; 
it gives dates, references, parallels and attribu- 
tions and a wealth of obiter dicta on all sorts of 
subjects. At the beginning are two pages of 
addenda to fascicule I by J. D. Beazley : this adds 
references to publications, explanations and 
disjecta membra. H. G. G. Payne describes 
Hellenic Cretan, Protocorinthian and Corinthian 
vases and plastic vases. Payne's discussion of 
Hellenic Cretan is admirable, particularly the 
plastic vases ; there is no need to say anything 
about the Protocorinthian and Corinthian, for 
this \vas written at the same time as Aecro- 
connthuu which is now^ the standard wwk on 
Corinthian. Miss E. R. Price deals with East 
Greek vases and plastic vases. The excellence 
of her work is well known from the article on 
Xaucratite pottery' and the Classification des 
Ceramiques Antiques : but the Corpus is on a 
larger scale with full quotation of parallels, 
descriptions and dating, and all the fragments 
are referred to their shapes. The discussion of 
the Clazomenian fragments with the locust in 
the vineyard is particularly good. I add tw'o 
notes for what they are worth: II. D, i, 20, a 
reference to Beazley, BSA, xxi.x, p. 195, n. 3, is 
needed : add also Blinkenberg, Lindos., no. 967, 
and one in the Manchester Museum : x, 14, there 


are two amphorae of this type in Lausanne. It 
is very much to be hoped that Miss Price will 
continue her invaluable w'ork. J. D. Beazley 
describes the Attic black figure, red figure and 
black ware ; nothing need be said about this ; it 
fulfils our expectations. The black-figure frag- 
ment, III. H. i, 26, joins a fragment in Man- 
chester. As a whole this fascicule makes no bad 
text-book for the study of Greek vases. 

T. B. L. W. 

Die Hellenistische Kunst in Pompeji : Band 
V : Hellenistische Tische, Zisternen- 
mundungen, Beckenuntersatze, Altare 
und Truhen. By Erich Pernice. Pp. 
99 5 5^ plates and 35 illustrations. Berlin 
and Leipzig: \V. de Gruyter, 1932. worn. 

In the fifth volume of Hellenistic Art in 
Pompeii Dr. Pernice gives a detailed account 
of an interesting though seldom noticed branch 
of sculpture— garden furniture or ornaments. 

Two varieties of table are distinguished : 
the typically Roman creation w'ith tw'O solid 
supports, often elaborately carved, at the narrow 
ends ; and the simpler kind resting on one 
central leg, the leaf decorated with lions’ heads 
reminiscent of Sima spouts. 

Much new' and interesting matter has been 
collected about stone and clay well-heads and 
basins and their supports. The influence of 
terracotta prototypes in South Italy and Sicily 
is duly emphasised. X'umerous references are 
given to the representation of these basins on 
vases, both South Italian and Attic red figure. 
The similarity betw'ecn the supports and some 
Attic grave stelai of the fourth century' is also 
noticed. 

The last chapter deals with metal chests 
decorated in relief, and their stone supports. 
The Socrates and Diotima relief with the 
pendant centauis is once more discussed in full, 
and the more natural interpretation is advocated 
instead of Robert’s obscure suggestion. 

The text is most careful and accurate, and 
is fully illustrated by an excellent collection 
of photographs and several scale drawings. 

La Pittura Ellenistico-Romana. By' G. E. 
Rizzo, Pp. 93, with 200 plates. Milano : 
Treves, 1929. 

Professor Rizzo’s account of Graeco-Roman 
painting may' be described as conserv'ative in the 
best sense of the w'ord. Unlike some recent 
writers on the subject he does not attempt to 
alter the main outlines and introduce new* hy'po- 
theses, more ingenious than plausible, to explain 
the admitted difficulties of his theme. On the 
other hand, he does not timidly accept the con- 
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ventional version of the story and refrain from 
expressing a personal opinion on disputed points. 
His book is therefore the best short account of 
Graeco-Roman painting available ; and its value 
is greatly enhanced by the two hundred excellent 
plates which illustrate it. 

A few points of detail seem to ask for comment. 
Professor Rizzo remarks that \dtruvius pub- 
lished his book on architecture before 23 b.c. 
But he mentions the temple of Quirinus [iii. 2. 7] , 
which was not built till 16 b.c., and on the other 
hand knows of only one stone theatre in Rome 
[iii. 2. 2] ; another was built in 13 b.c., and so 
we may assume that his book falls betw^een these 
two years. The vogue for the so-called third 
style is thus dated about ten years later than 
Rizzo suggests. He is right, however, in point- 
ing out that it was already anticipated in the 
House of Li via and the Farnesina house, whose 
decorations belong to a class by themselves, 
half-way between the second and third styles. 
He is also entirely justified in asserting that 
though the third style contains Egv^^tian ele- 
ments its existence as a pictorial mode is due to 
Italian inventiveness. Like other writers he 
seems to make too much of the graffito IsAeukos 
erroiei in the Farnesina house. Is it really likely 
that the author of such a careful and elaborate 
decorati\'e scheme should ha\'c scrawled his sig- 
nature in so inconspicuous a place? Rizzo 
repeats the familiar but highly dubious guess 
that we may see the hand of Studius-Ludius in 
the garden-scene at Prima Porta, which, in- 
cidentally, he reproduces from excellent photo- 
graplts as well as from the bedevilled chromo- 
lithograph in the Ant ike Denkmaler. But he de- 
clines, very judiciously, to mention the names of 
Parrhasios and Zeuxis in discussing the mono- 
chromes on marble slabs from Herculaneum. 
Indeed his restraint in starting conjectures as to 
the style of the great megalographers is exem- 
plary ; far too much space in nearlv all books on 
ancient painting is devoted to these hazardous 
and fruitless speculations. 

The plates are well chosen. There is a wel- 
come view [PI. iv] from the still unpublished 
Republican house on the Palatine. I here are 
many interesting parallel versions confronted. 
It onlv remains, however, to add that the frag- 
ment from Boscoreale [Pi. ii B] is not in the 
British Museum. R. H. 

Corinth X : The Odeum. By Oscar Broxeer. 
Pp. xiv T tj 4 i plates, 139 figs. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : Harvard L riiversity Pres>, 

The American publication of Corinth makes 
steady progress. In this well-illustrated mono- 
J.H.S. VOL. LII. 


graph we have a careful description of the 
Odeum, identified from Pausanias by B. H. Flill 
in 1907 and thoroughly explored by Bioneer in 
1927-9. A detailed account of an ancient 
theatre has always its peculiar interest, which 
in the present case is enhanced by the closeness 
with which the rebuildings and transformations 
of the Odeum can be dated. 

On one point we are doomed to disappoint- 
ment, Philos tratus describes the Odeum as 
roofed like its sister at Athens. These roofs are 
a problem; how were they supported, and how 
much of the building did they cover? We hear 
with regret that the remains at Corinth yielded 
no evidence on these points ; no trace of a roof 
remained to reward the excavators. On the 
general history of the building, they contradict 
Philostratus, He tells us that the Odeum was 
built by Herodes Atticus ; we now learn that it 
was built nearly a century before Herodes, who 
did no more than give it a thorough embellish- 
ment. Fifty years after his restoration came 
another reconstruction, when the orchestra was 
converted into an arena for shows of gladiators 
or wild beasts. The end of the building came 
through fire in the late fourth century. 

Among the small finds attention may be called 
to the fragments of a cuirassed statue i p. 123), 
of exceptionally tine workmanship. 

Festschrift zu Franz Polands fiinfundsiebzig- 
stem Geburtstag. Edited by F. Zimmer- 
max. Pp. viii -b 148; portrait. 3 plates, 3 
figures in the text. Leipzig: Reisland, 
1932. 3.60 m. 

Xo fewer than fifty-eight scholars have con- 
tributed to this special number of the Philo- 
lognche Wochenschi ijt, and the table of contents 
includes papers on almost every section of classi- 
cal studies. \Ve briefly refer to those which fall 
more immediatelv within the piovince of the 
JHS. In the section on Epigraphv, Korte's 
identification of the casualty list of Arginu^ae in 
IG^. 193 E and Munscher's discussion of the 
new hymns fiom Epidauros are the longest 
items; in addition, Flerzog le^toies two epi- 
grams, Hiller \on Gaertriiigen tieais of inscrip- 
tions from Sikinos. Preisendanz publishes a 
magical amulet, d'lie only Hellenic paper in 
the historical section is Kolbe's Piohlems of 
Athenian Jinancia! policy. Eight papers arc devoted 
to Kunstgeschichte : Miss Bieber publishes a 
Boeotian cup, von Bissing an Alexandrian relief 
of a deity with double axe and thunderbolt, 
Schroder a statuette in Dresden; Biit discusses 
the superstructure of the Altar of Pergamon, 
von Geikan unlinished heads on sarcophagi, 
Herimann the comedy mosaics of Pompeii, 

Y 
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Lippolcl a relief in Copenhagen inscribed 
2TAOVAE nPOSENE, Rumpf the relations of 
liteiaiv tradition to artistic rcpiesentation. 

Sexual Life in Ancient Greece. By Haxs 
Lkht. Translated by J. H. Freese. Pp. 

XV —557: 32 plates. London: G. Rout- 
ledge df Sons, 1 93-- 4-0 

This translation make:^ accessible to English 
leadeis a woik which in the German original ha^ 
attained a consideiable reputation. The author 
diligently collected from the whole range of 
Gieek literature the passages relating to sexual 
inteicouise : an enormous labour, in view of the 
fieedom, indeed enthusiasm, wath which the 
(rreeks discussed the subject. This mass of 
material is arranged in two parts : the first is 
general, and deals with marriage and the life of 
women, the human figure, festivals, the theatre, 
dances and games, religion, and the erotic ele- 
ment in Gieek literature; 'while the second is 
devoted to heterosexual love, masturbation, tri- 
badism. prostitution, male homosexuality, and 
perversions. The treatment is detached and 
scientific throughout. There is a commendable 
absence of special pleading either for or against 
tlie Gieek attitude to sexual relations ; especially 
in the section on male homosexuality there is no 
attempt either to justify or deprecate a morality 
so conspicuously different from the average 
standaid of the present day. 

The translation is excellent. In one respect, 
however, the English version is markedly inferior 
to the German. The original edition was illus- 
trated with a large number of photographs from 
littie-known or cpiite unpublished objects, so that 
(‘ven those not piimarily concerned with the 
subject-matter used the book as a valuable 
lepei tory of new mateiial. The English edition, 
on the other hand, is much less fieely illustrated 
from perfectlv well-known documents, most of 
which lia\e only a faint beaiing on the matter 
in hand. 

Einleitung in der Altertumswissenschaft. 
Edited by Alfred Gercke and Eduard 
X oKDLX. Leipzig ; Teubner. 

Vol. II, Part 1 : Griechisches und romisches 
Privatleben. By E. Perxice. Pp. 87. 
1930. 3.24 m. 

Vol. II, Part 3 ; Griechische und romische 
Kunst. By A. Rumpf. Pp. 1 06. 1931. 

4.32 m, 

'Phis series of studies, written by experts for 
serious students, is businesslike, up-to-date, free 
from all taint of popularity, and invaluable to 
those who \vish to get information on a bianch of 
aichaeolc)gy c)th(‘i than their own. But it is one 
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thing to pioduce a concise account of Greek and 
Roman domestic life in 87 pages and another to 
compress IMinoan, Greek and Roman art and 
architecture into 106 pages. To succeed, as 
Rumpf has done, is a brilliant achievement : to 
plan such an undertaking w'as, on the part of the 
editors, a mistake. Architecture, at any rate, 
should, like numismatics, have been treated 
separately. Its inclusion necessitates omissions 
elsewhere : and, since a book on Greek art wLich 
has to refer to other books for its illustrations is 
already at a disadvantage, the result is that leader 
and writer arc severely handicapped. 

In spite of this, the WTiter has given us an 
excellent summary and presented his various 
sections in such a wa'* as to make a definite con- 
tribution to our knowledge. It is, indeed, the 
value and interest of each section that has 
mainly inspired our wish for less concise ticat- 
ment, Moreo\cr. the book w'ould have been 
woith acquiring for its bibliography alone: 
though each of us might make suggestions w'hen 
we come to the list of references on our special 
subjects, we turn to those on alien subjects with 
gratitude. All the same, Robertson's Greek and 
Roman Architecture and LawTence’s Hellenistic 
Sculp tine should not have been overlooked. 

Whereas Rumpf has included more than w^e 
\vould expect, Pernice has given us less than we 
could have wished. His book is divided into five 
chapters. The first deals with authorities and 
general questions (a very pleasant essay), the 
second with houses, the third with dress, the 
fourth w'ith marriage, birth and death, and the 
fifth, a supplement, with Homeric weapons. In 
the preface he explains the reason for some of the 
limits he has set, convincing us that it is right 
and logical to exclude trade, agiiculture and the 
position of sla\'es since they belong to economic 
not domestic life. But what about education, 
medicine, amusements and, above all, daily 
life? It is a rather dreary and incomplete 
picture that is given of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans: they aic boin, dress themselves, build 
a house, take a wife, die and have a funeral. 
Plow' well Pci nice could have brightened their 
existence is shown on page 7 by some charming 
descriptions of scenes on Greek vases. It would 
have been better to show us how^ to find our 
friends at work, at leisure, at school or at the 
doctor's than to have devoted to Homeric 
weapons a chapter which has no excuse for 
appearing at all, since armour and warfare do 
not come w ithin tlie scope of the inquiry. 

lliis chapter docs, however, like all the rest, 
illustrate the soundness of Pei nice's method; 
that judicious combination of literary and 
archaeological evidence w'hich he advocates in 
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the preface. All sections, in short, ai e admirable, 
and the only caution that a reviewer can add to 
his recommendation of the book is on pre- 
historic questions. It is, for instance, misleading 
to suggest that round and oval house-forms were 
displaced by rectangular house-forms owing to 
the dominance of the Cretan-Mycenaean 
civilisation (unter der Hertsdiaft der krethch- 
mykenischen Kidtiir) even if C'ictan-Mycenaean 
be taken in a wider sense than is usual. Again, 
Pernicc ought to indicate at what stage his 
Greeks who are Achaeans and practised crema- 
tion fp. 66) invaded Greece, for they anived in 
time to build the palaces of Tiryns and Mycenae 
(p. 15). It is dangerous to theorise on pre- 
historic racial questions even for those who arc 
well acquainted with the latest developments in 
archaeology. Finally, a scries of references on 
Minoan Crete without the Palace of y linos is as 
surprising as a bibliography on Greek vases with- 
out the name of Beazley. 

These points, however, do not affect the main 
theme of the book. In matters concerning 
classical Greece and Rome the treatment seems 
wholly adequate. 

Vol. II, Part 2. Miinzkunde. By R. Regling, 

37* ^930- i.Bo/h. 

This is a most successful account of Greek 
and Roman numismatics written for the classical 
student who has no special knowledge. The 
whole ground is covered in thirty-seven pages, 
and while such compression does not make for 
easy reading there are no serious omissions. The 
subject is treated continuously in five sections, 
the first of which deals with the forerunners of 
coinage and the last with the Roman Empire, 
and in each section coins are considered under 
the heads of material, weight-standard, type, 
etc., and of their artistic, political and economic 
significance. The treatment is balanced, con- 
cise, yet, where necessary, detailed ; and if the 
general presentation, following conventional 
lines, fails rather on the conservative side, 
especially in dealing with the eaily Roman 
Republic, this is only as it should be in a work of 
this nature, ^vhich, with its useful bibliography, 
can be confidently recommended. 

Vol. Ill, Part 3 : Der griechische und der 
hellenistische Staat. By \ . Ehrexberg. 
Pp. 104. 1932. 5 m. 

'Phis book contains chapters on the genesis ot 
the Gieek city-state, on its social and political 
foundations, its executive organs and functions; 
on the federations of the classical and Hellenistic 
periods ; on the foundations, structure and func- 
tions of the Hellenistic monarchies. As an 


introduction to the study of Greek constitutions 
it is excellent. It is well proportioned, and 
refreshinglv moderate and guarded in its state- 
ments. Though it — of necessity — deals with 
types rather than individuals, it makes allow- 
ance for the great diversity of Greek consti- 
tutional practice, and recognises the conflict of 
different ideals of which that practice w'as the 
outcome. 

In the chapteis on the Ptilis of the classical 
age Prof. Ehrenberg lays stress on the emotional 
factors in the development of the city-state- 
religion, and the aristocratic ideal w'ith its 
" agonal ’ point of view. Like Hasebroek, he 
holds that all cities, not excluding democracies, 
tended to economic parasitism, but he supple- 
ments and corrects his predecessor in repre- 
senting this attitude as one of sentiment no less 
than of calculating policy. He rightly empha- 
sises that the Polis was not an absiraction, but 
a society of living men— hence the readiness 
with which Greeks— the w^orld’s individualists 
par excellence — submitted to the vouos ttis 
ttoAe&o^. Of the city’s political institutions, he 
attaches due importance to the Councils, which 
were even more indispensable to democracies 
than to oligarchies. 

Though the author admits the importance of 
the Minoan element in Greek religion, he hardly 
allowN for the possible influence of Minoan social 
institutions. He is also somew'hat reticent about 
the effects of tyranny upon the social structure 
of cities. And he docs not give full credit to 
the early aristocracies for suppressing the blood- 
feud and piivate w'ar. 

In the section on the Hellenistic monarchies 
Prof. Ehrenberg represents the>e as being essen- 
tially a compromise between Greco-Macedonian 
and Oriental institutions, in which the elements 
were mixed w'ith much practical good sense. 
His discussion of king-worship, the importance 
of which he is careful not to exaggerate, is 
admirably well balanced and judi{ ions. 

£v TTap£pycp. — The view that Ptolemy I at first 
coquetted with Alexander's ideas of racial 
equality does not seem to rest on sufficiently 
strong evidence ; and it is doubtful whether the 
office of vizier ever became a regular one m any 
Hellenistic monarchy ^Corradi, Stiidi Ellemstici, 
pp. 236 ff.i. 

M. C. 

Greek History. By M. L. W. Laistner. 

Pp, xi -r 4B3. Boston and Xcw^ York: 

D. G. Heath and Company, 1932. $3.40. 

Professor Laistner’s w'ork as an historian is 
already well known and highly valued. His 
Survey of Aiicient History, on which, as the preface 
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tells U.S. the present work is based, has been 
favouiably reviewed in many places — in this 
Joinnal among others — and there is therefore 
haidly any need to repeat that Professor Laistner 
shows the soundness of judgment, the lange of 
inteicst and tlie felicitv in quotation that we have 
learned to expect hum him. On the general 
plan of this new book some criticism of a less 
favourable chaiacter is demanded. It is en- 
titled ‘ Gieek Histoiy ’ and. in fact, a laige part 
of the book pp. 141-3991 is devoted to that 
subject in its 01 dinary limited use— horn circa 
the Doiian migrations to the death of Alexander : 
in this central section Professor Laistner has 
some room, though none too much, to interpret 
Greece for us in her political life and civilisation. 
But what are we to say of the propoitions of a 
woik on * Greek History ’ which devotes 130 
pages to the Bronze Age and the great Kingdoms 
of the East, and precisely 61 pages — only 25 of 
them purely histoiical— to the world after 
Alexander? The extended use of the term 
^ Greek Histoiv ' is in itself open to exception. 
We are always libking serious confusion, if we 
stietch the amazing name ‘ Greek ' to its utmost 
possible capacity. But. if we do extend it at all, 
we niList treat the seciuel as fairly as the prelude. 
The world importance of Greece depends on the 
fact that her coin-car did fall into the giound 
and die and bear much fruit. Alexandei ib a 
beginning much more than an end. We have 
no doubt that Proiessor l^aistner understands 
this at least as well as we do and only suggest 
that, il his publisher, foi practical considerations, 
asked loi a book of this t\pe. he liimself should 
have niMsted on a less ml^leading title. 

H. M. 

Staatsform und Politik : Untersuchungen 
zur griechischen Geschichte des 6 und 
5 Jahrhunderts. By H. Sciialeer. Pp. 
2113. Leipzig: Dieteiich. 1932. ii m. 

Ihi^ book examines the political terminologv 
ot the Greeks, somewhat r>n the same lines as 
Prof. Myrcs' Political Ideas of the Greeks '^with 
w’hich the autlioi docs not sluwv acc{uaintance 1, 
but with spei ial lefeiciue to thcii intei-state 
relations. His main conclusion is that the 
Gieeks ol the sixth and even of the fifth centuries 
applied tr; these iclations a ' chivahous ' or 
'agonal ' or shr>uld ^ve say ' spr)rting ' 
principle inherited fiom th(' early ( ity aristo- 
cracies: but that horn the time of the Pente- 
contaetia. and moie especially since the Pelopon- 
nesian War, they began to rcgaid waifarc and 
diplomacy as something more of a business; 
and that in the fourth century even Sparta fell 
in with the new movement and adopted a moie 


calculating foreign policy. The eventual change 
in the Greek political outlook, as defined by 
Dr. Schaefer, might be compared to the tran- 
sition from mediaeval to modern Europe. 

This picsentation of Greek politics is a chal- 
lenge to those scholars \vho attribute binding 
inter-state obligations and schemes for the 
balance of power to the pre-Periclean Greeks. 
Like other attempts to reduce Greek History^ to 
a simple formula, it does not do full justice 
to the great variety of Gieek political experi- 
ence. ^Ve may ask ^vhether states with mari- 
time and commercial interests retained the 
‘ agonal ’ ideal undiluted until the fifth century, 
and whether cities whose life had been turned 
upside down by a tyranny could revert to the 
political standpoint of the pre- tyrant govern- 
ments. Yet Dr. Schaefer does a real service in 
reminding us of the general looseness and in- 
loimality of the early inter-state relations, and 
in warning us against a rigid juristic conception 
of such inchoate unions as the Peloponnesian 
League. In particular, he provides valuable 
new information on the progress fiom military 
to political alliances, from armistices to treaties, 
from informal to formal arbitrations. 

The following are mere details. — ^Dr, Schaefer 
States that Gleisthcnes disfranchised the new’ly- 
made citizens ot the tyrant period '^p. 1131. 
But in Aristotle '^both in the Politics and in the 
Constitution oj Athens] Cleisthenes appears in 
exactly the opposite role. The grants of fran- 
chise made by Athens to Plataea in 427 and to 
Samos in 405 could hardly have been intended 
to strengthen the Athenian army (^p. 139 ' : the 
inclement ot soldiers trom these sources would 
have been negligible. 

M. G. 

A History of the Greek World from 323 to 

146 B.G. By M. Gary. [Methuen s Hi:ito)y 
of the Gfeek and Roman lEez/c/, \'ol. III. ,' 
Pp, xvi — 44B; with 3 maps. London: 
Methuen, 1932. 15?. 

This is the first volume to appear in a new 
seiies of volumes dealing with the histoiy of 
Ancient Greece and Rome, published by Messis. 
Methuen d? Go. in the w'ake of the Cambiid'^e 
Ancient Histoiw It will be of great interest to 
compare the tw'o series, as they can be set side by 
side, and to note how far the greater unity of 
command in the Methuen series can make up 
for the formidable airay of massed scholarship 
in the laiger Gambiidge work. 

Dr. Cary, whose choice as general Editr>r 
goes a long way towards commending the work, 
is himself responsible for this first volume on the 
Hellenistic Age. He handles it firmly and 
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without apology. It is a critical age in Greek 
development, vital to tlie importance of Greece 
for the woild — more important, from almost 
every point of view, than the much better studied 
fourth century. It must be studied therefore for 
its own sake and for its natural interest, even if 
the imperfection of the ancient record makes 
study harder than one miglu have hoped. \Vc 
do not remember to have read an\\vhcre a 
better appreciation of the Hellenistic Age than 
this of Dr. Cary’s. It forms the happiest of 
introductions to the book. 

Dr. Cary has followed the plan of tracing the 
history in a single line of narrative from the 
death of .Mexander to the end of the fiist 
generation of successors, but of then dealing 
with the history' in successive sections, grouped 
geographically and chronologically. The whole 
of the political field once covered, he fills in the 
background of Hellenistic life by noting the main 
characteristics of the age in war, economics, 
science, art, literature and religion. A number 
of complicated details are dealt with more closelv 
in appendices and the book closes with useful 
lists of dvnasties, bibliography and index. 

The merits of this careful and well-thought 
treatment are very high and far outweigh any 
minor defects. Dr. Cary succeeds in giving 
some degree of coherence and meaning to 
the chaotic generation of struggling ambitions 
after Alexander's death. He faithfully records 
the troublesome detail of such recurrent tioubles 
as the Sytian-Egc'ptian wais and makes us 
remember, if not the detail, the permanent facts 
over which the fight raged. He notes the points 
at which the impact of Rome was felt and judges 
the wt'stern ‘ barbarians,' if not with any special 
kindness, at least without the distinct flavour 
of injustice which the Gicek historian is often 
tempted to infuse into his comments. In his 
chapters on special phases of Hellenistic life, he 
handles a wide material with full masteiy and 
often in a few' sentences opens up a ^vide and 
distant pro>pect. 

The piecemeal treatment of the later peiiod 
will not completely satisfy us. but it is much 
easier to criticise it than to suggest a better 
alternative. It is not easy to find the historical 
connexions that link up the separate parts into 
an intelligible whole. Pei haps the Hellenistic 
period actually lacked the unity essential to its 
treatment as a whole: perhaps some unifying 
principles are still to be found. The style is 
fresh and vivid, occasionally marred by eccen- 
tricities or even actual misuse of words. \ eiv 
occasionally, we find a cuiious -wilfulness of 
thought: on p. 174. for example, we n'ad ‘ The 
Syracusan seamen, who no doubt lelt little 


inteicst in convoying Pyiihus' runaw’avs, let 
themselves be completely beaten: of their 
1 10 vt'sseK, 70 weie sunk or captuied.’ An 
astonishing description of what looks like a very 
gallant action. But. ineanwlnle, we owe a real 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Cku'v for a learned book 
that is nevertheless light and enlightening. To 
many it may come as a revelation of astonishing 
advance in our knowledge of Hellenistic Greece 
in the last generation. H. M. 

Hellenistic Queens. By G. H. Macurdy. 

Pp. XV 249. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 

Picss, 1932. 24s. 

This is an attractive and well-illustrated 
book and a \\oik of sound scholaiship and 
historical research at the same time. It seeks 
to study the lives of Macedonian. Syrian, and 
Egyptian cpieens and to estimate both their 
personal equalities and their power and position. 
Fcav ^vill quail el w ith the main contention, 
that, howexer powciful individual queens may 
have been, in Macedonia and Svria they had 
no legal ecjuality and onlv after many genera- 
tions obtained it in Egv’pt. Thus when the 
Syrian cqueen Gleopatra lliea issued coins in 
123-1:21 B.C.. she did so as regent for her son, 
but, as Miss Macuidy. following Kahistedt, 
says, Cleopatra \ II -the Great) was the onlv 
princess of the house of Ptolemy to exercise 
a right of coinage of her own and not as repre- 
sentative of a king. The book is also a defence 
of the cjucens in general against the indis- 
criminate condemnation of MahafTy. Thev 
xveie not all fratricidal maniacs, and even the 
most muiderous were no w'orse than their 
men-folk. The lives of these cqueens are treated 
in ihre(' chapters, all w('ll illustiaied from 
busts, vases and coins. Eiist, we haxe the 
Maccxlonian queens from Olympias, the ‘ grim, 
lelentless epu^en.' as the author haqipilv de- 
seiibt^s her. to Laoclice, wife of Perseus. In 
the second chapter we liave the Seleucid epKams, 
of whom the most notable is C'.it'opatra Thea. 
Th(' long thlid ( haqit<“r is devotcxl to tin' Ptolemaic 
cpieens, the beautiful .\rsinoc, wife of Ptoienw 
Philadeiq:)hus, the well-known Beienicc. wife 
of Ptolemy III Tuergetes, about 130 b.c. 
Gleopatra II, who greatly increased qiieenlv 
power, then the long-lived and domineering 
Gleopatra HI, until finally wc come to a fine 
study of the gieat Cleopatra \TI. A short 
chapter on Cleopatra's daughter and an Epilogue 
complete this caieful and well-documented 
survey. Prof. Macurdv moves with ease among 
twelve CU('oj)atras and four Aisinoes, but the 
avt'rage reader would have welcomed a table 
of dates. 
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Sidelights on Greek History. By Marcus X. 

Tod. Pp. 96. Oxtord: Blackwell, 1932. 

2s. 6d. 

In this delightful little volume Mr. Tod has 
collected thiee public lectures given by him on 
the historical value of Greek inscriptions. In 
the first chapter he carefullv assesses the strong 
and the weak points of epigraphic sources for 
histoiy. and illustiates his points from a number 
of notable texts. In the second chapter he 
revie^\'s the methods and results of Greek inter- 
state arbitiation in the light of the epigiaphic 
e\'idence \s hich is our chief source of know ledge 
on this subject. In the third chapter he deals 
in a similar manner \vith Greek clubs. This 
last chapter in particular is a ^vclcomc addition 
to our English literatuie on Greek inscriptions: 
to many leaders it may reveal an unsuspected 
and a highly attractive feature of Greek life. 
But the \\hole book will be read with pleasure 
by beginners in search of a guide, and by more 
seasoned tiavellers in a reminiscent mood. 

M. C. 

Her Glaube der Hellenen, II. By U. vox 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorf. pp. xiiy-6i;o. 

Berlin : Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 

1932. 367/2. 

In reviewing the first part of this admirable 
work, the writer of the present notice expressed 
the hope that the second volume might be 
prepared for the press by some competent hand. 
With admirable promptitude this wish, which 
many in and out of the author's own country 
must ha\e shared, has been fulfilled. The 
gieatei ])ai t of \'ol. II, we learn from the pielace, 
was leady, or neaily ready, for publication: 
notes, fragments of rough draft, and the recorded 
utterances of Wiiamo\vitz himself furnished a 
little gioup of those nearest to him with sufficient 
mateiial to complete the whole, omitting indeed 
seceial sections wliich would have formed part 
ot the work had its author lived another twelve 
months, but by no means gi\ing the effect of a 
toiso or d })aith-woik. We have here over six 
hundicd pages oi the ideas of Wilamowitz, mostly 
set forth in his own ^vords : and for that w e must 
thank the pious care of Gunther Klaffenbach, the 
editor, and tliose who help('d him. 

I he scope ol the volume, liom the beginning 
of the classical epoch to the triumph of Christian- 
ity and the disappearance of Greek culture, is 
such that it leads us through tolerably well- 
known tenitoiy. in which the acailable facts 
always bulk fairly laige in proportion to tlie 
necessaiy conjectuies, and sometimes it is possible 
to achiece a nearly complete and authentic 
picture. Here, even moie perhaps than else- 


where, Wilamowitz’ great learning, penetrating 
insight and sturdy, one might almost say 
pugnacious, common-sense stood him in good 
stead. 

To give an account of all the notable things in 
this volume would extend the review' past any 
reasonable limits. I therefore confine myself 
stiictly to indicating the attitude taken up by the 
author on controversial topics, whereof there are 
plenty, omitting the numerous asides in the form 
of emendations, interpretations of literal y. 
epigraphical and artistic material, and excuisus 
of all sorts which would alone make the book 
well worth reading and remembering. 

He begins with a section entitled Panhcllenische 
Gutter, under which heading he includes heroes 
as well as gods proper. He supposes *p. 9 sqq.) 
that although hero-cult is a very old pheno- 
menon on the mainland (not in Ionia:, the 
choice of particular heroes to worship is in many 
places much later, the result of epic inlluence, 
Agamemnon foi instance and Menelaos possess- 
ing themselves of Mycenae and Sparta at the 
expense of the real local cults, those of Peiscus 
and the TuvSapi6ai. He definitely gives up 
Ip. 20) the Dorian origin of Herakles. In 
Apollo, to whose Asianic origin he holds fast 
ip. 301 he sees p. 271 the bringer of a new- 
kind of religion, a revelation claiming absolute 
validitv. The 0gCT|jo96pco of Eleusis may ha\e 
become, but certainly were not oiiginally. 
Demeter and Kore : they w'ere primarily deities 
of marriage I'p- 45'- The significance of the 
Mysteries for the religious life of Greece has been 
much exaggerated ( p. 59). What brought about 
the leception of Dionysos was principally the 
enthusiastic adhesion of the w'omen ;p. 671. 
Prometheus is ‘ uberhaupt das Geschopf eines 
Dichteis, nicht der Exponent eines Glaubens ’ 
ip. 931. .V crying need of reseaich is a study of 
the distribution of pioper, especially theophoric 
names ip. 99, n. 3:. Oiphism had no demon- 
strable infiuence on Plato (p. 194 sc^q. ', and is a 
matter of -which veiy little is known, for most 
modern w oik on the subject does little but darken 
counsel : ' so baut die Kritik auf dem grunde 
absoluter Kritiklosigkeit * fp. 2021. Asklepios 
and all conceining him present us with moie 
puzzles than c\er, but until the end of the sixth 
centuiy he was not a god, nor of moie than local 
importance 'of course at Trikka, not Epidauros 
as yet 9 p, 227 : and the last w'ords of Sophokles 
meant simply that Xanthippe or some member 
of the family, not himself, had derived some 
benefit fiom the god and therefore a sacrifice 
was owing (p. 236). When Alexander went to 
Ammon and asked for an oracle uhc ctuestion is 
discussed in the second section, U’e/t^e/timg und 
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Xiederoang des Hellenimiu^). he was simply and 
completely sincere; the idea that he was not i^ 
undeserving even of discussion fp. -26 j sqq.h 
He was not a Greek and in religious matters did 
not think like one. Fortuna Primigenia, louis 
puer, is simply and solelv a borrowing from 
Greece ip. 30G, n. i ; injured by falling into the 
old mistake that primigenia means the same as 
TTpcoToyeveia . . Pros and Psyche have nothing 
whatever to do with Platonic love or the winged 
soul of the Phaedius i^p. 363 ; " ein Licbcsvcrhalt- 
nisvon Eros und der Seele ist fur Platon sinnlos, 
undenkbar b. In Imperial times, emperor- 
worship was the one cult that really mattered 
fp. 430). The respectable, but still rather un- 
important Elcusinian Alysteries had demon- 
strably been much altered since older days 
(p. 478 sqq. ; this section deals with Restauration 
und Untergang des Hellenentiimes) . 

It is not to be supposed that all between these 
few references consists of non-polemical state- 
ments ; the fact that, among other things, I have 
left unmentioned brilliant characterisations of all 
the leading philosophers and other important 
writers is enough to sho'w the falsit>' of any such 
idea. It was the intention of the author to bring 
his subject down to its fitting close, the triumph 
of Christianity, and to give a sketch of the new 
faith and the reasons for its success. Of this last 
part of the scheme only a few fragments ha\ e been 
published ; they are good enough to make us 
regret what is and must remain missing. But 
we have cause to be grateful that so much was 
ready for publication, and that it has been 
produced so spccdrly. 

In conclusion, it is not to be forgotten that the 
book is well indexed bv Hiller von Gartnngen. 

H.J. R. 

Gott und Holle : der Mythos vom Descen- 
suskampfe. Bv Jo'^ef Kroll. ' Studien dei 
Biblwthek Warburg, XX. 1. Pp. vii — “jbq. 
Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 193:^. ^3 m. 

The limitation of this Jotnnal to Hellcnit 
studies makes it nearly impossible to review such 
a work adequately, for it is a study of a religious 
idea beginning in the Orient and still vigorous 
in mediaeval Europe. Its importance for cer- 
tain developments of Greek, or Graeco-Roman 
thought, how'ever, is too considerable to allow it 
to be neglected entirely. Dr. Kroll began by 
studying Christian apcjcalyptic writings, and 
noted that when these dealt with the Harrowing 
of Hell they bore a strong resemblance to certain 
passages in the twc") Senccan tragedies dealing 
with Herakles. 'Phis aroused his interest and he 
pushed his researches further, although it in- 
volved trespassing on ground where a classical 


philologi'^t must ft'el himself something of an 
intruder. It is manifest that he does not and 
cannot claim to speak as an expert at once on 
such matters as the Babylonian legend of Ishtar 
at one end, and on German mvsterv-plays at the 
othca', cjf the long s(*iies. Yet with good sense 
and consuhation of the best available authorities 
much may be done. Star ting from the Christian 
writings, both canonical and apocryphal, he 
traces the threads, in the paraldes and the 
narratives of th<' Passion and finaliv in the wide 
field of post-Aposiolic writings, which lead by 
one route or another tej the familiar clause of the 
Creed. He then examines Egyptian, Babv- 
lonian, Indcs-Iranian. Maiidaian, Manichaean, 
and finally Jew ish tradition, inc luding such much- 
discussed passages as Ps. 24 3 ' 7 ' iruAas ol 

apyovTes ua^v. and 106/7, 0'UV£Tpi4.’£ iruXag 

yaAKoOg kcci poyAoug aiSrjpoOg c7uv£9Aaa£v. Thus 
having assembled all the sources he can find for 
the idea, which he supposes ultimately Babylonian 
but stionglv modified by Persian inlluenec. of 
the violent entr’anc e of a god into a lower 
realm occupied by hostile powers whom he over- 
comes, he passes !p, 363 scpp ) to a discussion 
of the forms assumed by it in the classical world. 
It can hardlv be said to exist in earlv times ; the 
reviewer thinks the author a little too itxadv to 
find traces of it in such figures as Tvphoii, whom 
he supposes to be somehow' related to lianiat 
p. 364 . But he is cer laiiilv 1 ight in not finding it 
in Homerir passages like O 170 and Y 61 : even 
the wounding of Hades by Flei'aklcs is not 
exactly the same, at ariv I'att' in the Homeric 
form iE 303'. But if we come to Hellenistic 
times, the 1 esemblaiici^s arc too nianv and too 
close for the ( onnexiori to be any longer denied. 
Thus the epigram of Lollius Basstis on the death 
of (iiamanu us A. P. vii, 3f)i sounds almost like 
a dell bca ate allusimi to dpavs irvAag 01 dp)(ovTeg 
uuGov, and Herakles, in and out of Senei'a lor 
examph' in the episode of Cacus in the Aeueid , 
often Ijehaves like a writable harrowri of Hell. 
Hardly enough use is made of Oiphtais in this 
coniK^xion. 4 'he link betwcrni Helkmistic and 
pre-classic al is to be sought, accoi'ding to Ki'oll, 
in the mvsttny-religions, with their recurring 
figures of sutTering and dying, but ultirnatelv 
triumphant gods. 

It may be asked, however, if Kroll has not 
neglected the possibility of the theme belonging 
rather to man hen than to any form of a ispog 
Aoyog. Another point to be further considered 
is whether the original Descent was in all cases a 
triumphant attack by something like material 
force and not rather the employment of superior- 
magic : a suggestion made by Miss Burstein in 
her treatment of the same theme \Folk-Loie, \’ol. 
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XXXIX. pp. ii3'3‘2 . If. as he promises, the 
author publishes moi e studies of this fertile theme, 
It is to be hoped that he will consider these among 
other matteis. Meanuhile, his woik is of 
permanent \alue as a collection of excellent 
mateiiah discussed with penetration and modera- 
tion. It may be doubted whether anyone better 
qualified to deal with the remaining materials 
and the further 2Droblems can be found. 

H. J. R. 

De Priapo. Scripsit Hans Herter. [RGVV. 

x\iii‘. Pp. 334: 3 plates of illustrations. 

Giessen: Toj^clmanii, 1932. 17.50/7;. 

It might easily happen that a long woik on 
Priapus would be either a deadlv dull enumera- 
tion of the places where that god was w orshipped, 
the authors mentioning him, and the kno^vn 
lepresentations of him in art. or else a morbid 
and unclean book, dealing wath much foulness 
under a thin veneer of scientific or philological 
interest. Dr. Herter. ^\ho for years has made the 
phallic cults his special t\, has triumphantly 
a\oided both dangers. Shirking no dilficulty, 
giving all facts in full, and treating, w'here 
necessary, of the most delicate matters in a forth- 
right Latin style too plain to give offence, he has 
contrived to produce a wholly delightful woik, 
one ol the very best that this excellent series has 
given us. He knows that to woiship the genera- 
tive power in nature is a charac lei istic of simple 
[people, such as the early inhabitants of Lampsa- 
kos and its neighbourhood weie: he recognises 
the large element of sheer naivete in the countrc" 
cults of the god in post-Alexandrian times : and 
c\hen hr' notes the presence of degenerate 
filthy-mindedness m some of the more sophisti- 
cated works nf late antic|uity, he is content to 
mention that it is there, give the authors credit 
f(>r anv wit they may show, and pass on to 
sommhing more profitable. How much solid 
work has goiif' to the wilting ol his book may be 
estiniJtt'd win n we note that lie list^> five hundred 
ait moiiuinent'' : tlie extent c)t his reading may 
be judged from pp. 47-49, to take a random 
sampl(‘, in which he cites some thirty-five \voiks, 
ancient and modern, in live languages. 

01 the primitive cult itself, theic is not ver\^ 
much to sav. Dr. Hertcr's theoty is that 
Piiapus had a double oiigin, springing from a 
venetat<-d stock or tiee and from a dchfied ass 
ipp. 4 sc|cp, ^00 . d'his accounts lor the shape 
of the numeious wooden Priapi. which might 
very easilv develop out of a tree-tiunk with a 
phallus aclch'd : it als<j accounts lor the ptomin- 
eiice of asses, the uiiginal victims of the god, in 
his cult and legend. It seems, however, to be 
somewhat unnecessary, since a numen of feitility 


might well be embodied simultaneously and 
indifferentlv in the fertile tree and the pro- 
verbially lustful beast. On p. 214 there is 
perhajDs another over-ingenious idea, the 
explanation of why Priapus is sometimes god of 
travellers. The god of gardens might and did 
readily become the guardian of their boundaries, 
a sort of Terminus ; in this capacity he might be, 
and was, used as a convenient block on which to 
carve such information as the size of the estate; 
being thus not unlike a milestone, he might 
become a patron of w’ayfarcrs. But surely a 
shorter road to the same goal is furnished by his 
frectuent association with Hermes. 

But, supposing the above criticisms to be w’cll 
founded, such passages are many times out- 
weighed by the sterling good sense which marks 
the book as a whole. Scarcely a page, where 
literary evidence is discussed especially, is with- 
out instances of the scholarly insight of the author 
and his wholesome distaste for far-fetched and 
too clever exegesis. As one instance out of 
many may be mentioned p. 230. That Priapus 
occasionally guards sepulchres is known, and the 
symbolism is obvious enough. It docs not 
follow. Pleat /r rightly says, that, fur instance, the 
long sciies of Priapi in the Porta Maggiore 
basilica has any sepulchral reference. quasi 
uero nostra aetate, ubicumc|ue crucifixum con- 
spicias, scpulcrum esse oportcat suspicari.’ 

The woik is divided into a number of sections 
1 Grammaticorum de Priapo testimonia grauis- 
sima— De patria Priapi— -De nomine Priapi— De 
fabulis Priapeis — De monumentis — De Piiapi 
simulacris — ^Dc Piiapi officiis— De Priapi cultu 
- — Quae lationcs Priapo cum aliis numinibus 
intercesserint ) followed by an excursus de Petronio, 
W'hich briefly points out some objections to 
making the ^vrath of the god the mainsj^riiig of 
that author's plot, and three indexes. To the 
re\icw'er. the best reading was furnished by the 
many discussions ol the reading and interpreta- 
tion of passages in minor works of literature, 
piincipally poetical; the author has a pretty 
taste in epigram and an eye for the point of a 
joke. Bui the long and meritorious description 
of works of art is by no means to be neglected, 
any more than the good historical account of the 
lise, development and final fall of the cult. 

H.J. R. 

Platons Gesetze und das griechische Fami- 
lienrecht. By Walter G. Becker. Pp. 
xvi 363. Munich: C. H. Beck, 193:2. 
16 m. 

d'his volume appears in a seiies devoted to 
the study of ancient law in various aspects ; and 
its aim is to establish a comparison, as regards 
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the law of the family, beUveen Plato's pro- 
nouncements in the Laws and the ascertained 
piinciplcs of the Athenian and other Greek 
codes. Tile author divides his subject under 
three main heads — marriage-law and the status 
of women this is the longest and most elaborate 
section > : degrees of relationship and the position 
of children; and matters of family property, 
inheritance and adoption. His method is to 
express Plato’s rules in legal language ^some- 
times rather more precise than the text would 
seem to warrant) and to adduce parallels or 
contrasts from laws actually obtaining in Athens 
or elsewhere. Shrewd comments are offered 
from time to time, as on Plato's Inconsistency 
regarding ecjuality between men and women, 
and his * L' topian ’ denial of property-rights to 
minors; but little or nothing is attempted in 
the way of general conclusions. The book 
commends itself, rather, as a well-documented 
record of painstaking research in a field hitherto 
unexploicd. A valuable bibliographv is ap- 
pended : and besides a full subject-index a 
table of references to the Laws enhances the 
usefulness of the book as a companion to that 
work. 

D. T. 

Studieu zur Entwicklung der platonischen 
Dialektik. By Julius Stlnzel. 2nd edi- 
tion, enlarged. Pp. 208. Leipzig and 
Berlin: Teubner, 1931. 12 m. 

The greater part of this volume c)f papers is 
taken up by the long essay entitled ‘ Arete und 
Diaeresis.’ reprinted from the first edition, 
which appeared in 1917. The shorter study, 

‘ Literarische Form und philosophische Gehalt 
des platonischen Dialoges,’ dealing mainly with 
the problem of the Platonic Socrates, is also 
reproduced. To these aie now added three 
papers which have already appeared in periodi- 
cals—* Zur Logik des Sokiates,’ * Gber den 
Zusammenhang des Dichteiischcn und Religio- 
sen bei Platon,' and ‘ Das Problem der Willen- 
freiheit irn Platonismus.’ As the general title 
of the book indicates, the autlior’s attitude is 
evolutionary throughout. He distinguishes the 
mainly ethical interest of the historic Sociatcs 
from those developments in logic and meta- 
physic which should be attributed to Plato. 
He claims full attention for the elements of 
poetry, myth and religion in the dialogues, as indi- 
cating genuine and important inteiests of Plato, 
who must also by all means be placed in his own 
age as a ty-pically Greek thinker. I'he last 
essay is a particularly useful analysis of the 
question of free uill in the Platonic system, 
insisting upon the interaction of the ethical and 


intellectual motives. While somr of the aut hoi's 
paitirulai pionouncements may be open to 
question, whole ^vork is highly stimulating 
and suggestive. 

D. T. 

La philosophie de Plotiu. By Emile Brehier. 

Pp. XIX -“ 189. Paris: Boivin et Cae., 1928. 

This book, wliich rcprodiu’cs a course 4jf lec- 
tures deliveicd at the Sorbonne some ten years 
ago. is an interesting study of the ' divine things ' 
of Plotinus, the Soul, the Intelligence and the 
One. M. Brehier's purpose being to expound 
the coie of Plotinus’ tliought, he delibeiately 
confines himself to * intelligibles ’ and foigoes 
any discussion of the sensible world, nature, 
matter and evil. An interpretation of Plotinus 
by one who is not only a translator of the La- 
Tiead\^ but also a distinguished authority on the 
history of botli ancient and modern philosrjphv, 
cannot fail to command respect. AI. Biehiei is 
a strong advocate of Oiiental influence upc^n 
Plotinus. The near-Eastern religions with ilieir 
sa\ioui-gods were indeed whollv alitui to the 
thought of Plotinus, and the Alithraic * solar 
theology ’ is criticised in the Enneads, but the 
Plotinian doctiine of absorption in the One so 
much lesemblcs the teaching of th<' Lpanishads 
that, accoiding to M. Brehier, it is diflicult in 
this case to rule out the direct influence of Indian 
upon Hellenic thought. The point has often 
been made before. Mystical union, the via 
Ui'gativa, the superioiity of c<mteniplation to 
action la doctrine which comes to the student 
of Greek philosophv as a positive relief after the 
^\earv moralism of the Stoic agC) — all these may 
hav(‘ ow ed something to the dc>c trine of Bi aliman. 
But this cannot be pioved, and theie is little 
diiect evidence 'worth anything. Mvstic al minds 
work in much the same \vay all the world over, 
and the mvstifal experience apparently not 
cesmmon in the Graeco-Roman world, once 
gi\en, adecjuate materials for the philosophising 
of it seem to have existed in native Hellenic 
tradition. 

M, Breliier sti esses the difflculiies of the Ploti- 
nian Intelligt'iice. It is sometimes an objective 
system of ai ticulated ideas, sometimes a spiritual 
attitude, which deliberately empties itself of 
everv objt^ct that might hinder its sclf-concen- 
tiation. In the latter aspect it is virtually 
identical with the One. which M. Brehier, adopt- 
ing Hegel's view of Plotinus' meaning, holds to 
be ' thought which does not think.' ’ subject with- 
out object.' ' puie subject.’ It is extremely 
doubtful \\hether this is a legitimate interpreta- 
tion of the One. which, if we take Plotinus at 
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his wold, must nut be dcsciibed as anything 
whatever. Besides, it may be suspected that 
the conception of a pine subject would have been 
of less interest to Plotinus than it was to Hegel. 
An interesting feature of Plotinus’ Intelligible 
Woild is the piescnce there of ideas of individuals 
- — a deploiable hciesy from the standpoint of 
oithodox Platonism, as M. Biehier points out 
tp. 1 03'', but. we may add. perhaps the most 
emphatic asseition to be found in pagan litera- 
ture of the uniqueness of human personality. 
Xo two individuals, says Plotinus, have the same 
leason-piinciples. ‘ Must it not then be the 
case that absolute identity (between individuals' 
occuis only in another world period, but in this 
there is no absolute identity? ’ '^Enn. \\ 7. 2 
ad fin.), Plotinus here accepts the Stoic doctrine 
of identical world periods, a point w hich is seldom 
mentioned by writeis on this author. 

.V good point is made by (M. Brehier when he 
savs that to the Greek ol the thiid century a.d. 
the spherical universe of the philosophers with 
its neat mechanism of rotating spheres and a 
sublunary world determined by the contraiics, 
hot and cold, wet and dry, had lost its power to 
stimulate the human intelligence. There ^\■as 
no * mystery ’ about it, nothing fresh to be known. 
The age, however, had a great interest in the 
marvellous — astrologv, telepathy, charms, curi- 
ous facts of natuial historv, etc. — and this side 
of the thought of the period is repicscnted in 
Plotinus by the ‘ sympathetic magic ' and ^ action 
at a distance,’ ^vhich he so often uses to ex- 
plain natural phenomena. ‘ All the physics of 
Plotinus are diiected towards re-awakening the 
sense of the marvellous. Eversavhere they point 
to internal affinities, due to the action of the soul 
and concealed beneath appearances’ ip. xvii. 
For clisciuNive thought and ‘ scientific ’ reasoning 
Plotinus showed a general aversion. Contem- 
plation, whether sensible or intelligible, is the 
keynote of his philosophy (p. xvii). He has no 
objection whatever to desciihing the intelligible 
in teims of th<‘ sensible ;p. xii'. He spixiks 
indeed as though the intelligible weie only the 
sensible raised to a higher powei. ‘ Le monde 
intelligible est precisement cette face interieure 
des c hoses, dont la connaissance parait etre, bicn 
plutot Ciifune abstraction, une sort efappro- 
fondissement dc la sensation’ ip. xvii. M. 
Biehiei's Introduction, from which these quota- 
tions are made, is thioughout extiernely interest- 
ing and suggestive, and the book as a whole will 
be found a most valuable aid to the study of 
Plotinus. 

J. H. S. 


Greek Medicine : being extracts illustrative 
of medical writers from Hippocrates to 
Galen. Translated and annotated by 
A. J. Brock. Pp. xii — 256. London: 
J. M. Dent and Sons, 1929. 5T. 

A volume on Greek Medicine is a very sound 
addition to the Library of Greek Thought, for 
the art of medicine among the Greeks .' and this 
includes the Greeks of the Roman period 1 ranks 
among the greatest achievements of that race. 
The lelations of Greek medicine to Greek culture, 
and notably to Greek philosophy, are impoitant 
in any complete study of Gieek civilisation, yet 
it is surpiising how very few scholars have even a 
nodding acquaintance with the great writers on 
medicine — some very worthy people are not 
quite clear whether Galen wrote in Greek or in 
Latin. This book of translations of selected 
passages is, theiefore, an excellent introduction, 
and it should serve, we think, as an incentive to 
a more detailed study of these authors, Hippo- 
crates, Galen, Soranus, Diodorus Siculus and 
Actius — ^to mention those included in the picsent 
volume, though these names by no means exhaust 
the list. 

The editor and publishers of this series were 
very fortunate in their choice of Dr. A. }. 
Brock as translator; he has, of course, alreadv 
made himself known to scholars by his excellent 
edition of Galen’s A'afioal Faculties in the Loeb 
series, the first complete tianslation of any of 
Galen's works into English iLiiiacie, it will be 
remembered, tianslated into Latin 1. 

Lor such a task Dr. Brock combines the essen- 
tial qualities of scholar and physician, and this 
enables him to interpret with a happy felicity the 
mind and meaning of his author, for to him, 
as to Hippocrates, Soranus and the others, 

‘ disease is a process rather than a state.’ The 
translation is done with painstaking skill and 
accuracy, and the style flow's easily along. 

.Xot thr least valuable part of the book is the 
Introduction, in which he treats the essential 
points in Gieck medicine, giving a shoit account 
of his authors and of the evolution of the various 
schools of thought, the Dogmatists, the Empirics, 
the Pneumatists, the Alethodists and the othcis. 
It is obvious that this, written as it is from the 
medical point of view' and \vith ample legaid to 
piesent-day needs and piactice, should be of 
great interest to all who are interested in 
medicine as a science. The fundamental tenets 
of Hippocratic medicine (and tliis dominated the 
w'hole course of the art in Greece), that the 
physician must consider his patient as a whole, 
and not as a collection of scientifically named 
parts, that life is ‘ a constant interplay between 
organism and environment,’ and that ^vhen this 
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balance is disturbed in disease, the organism 
tends of its own inherent power to react and 
regain control — ail this is full of meaning to-day, 
when the specialisation of medicine tends to 
conceal the fundamental fact that the patient is 
after all a complete organic entity. 

The extracts are chosen to illustrate these 
underlying principles, and to show how these 
brilliant pioneers sought to apply them in the 
practice of what they called their ‘ .\i't/ The 
selections from Hippocrates deal with his 
account of the progress of ancient medicine, of 
man’s adaptation to environment, and with 
observations on pathological conditions. The 
extract from Thucydides contains his famous 
desciiption of the plague, while exceipts are 
made from Plato to illustrate what the learned 
translator terms ‘ Bio-psychosis ’ and ' Psycho- 
biosis.’ Aristotle is placed under contribution 
for his biological investigations, and Rufus of 
Ephesus displays the subtle skill with which the 
practised physician investigates his patent. 
There are, besides, shorter extracts from Dio- 
dorus Siculus and Aetius. But most of the ex- 
tracts come from Galen, and these show the 
multifarious activities of that master-mind. \Vc 
hear him discourse brilliantly on the philo- 
sophico-medical schools of his day, on the 
decadence of medicine at Rome, on his experi- 
ences as a successful practitioner- — including his 
association with Marcus Aurelius and Gommodus. 
His views on physiology, on the vital forces, his 
rejection of the atomistic theoiy, his acceptance 
of the pneuma hypothesis, his intenselv teleo- 
logical outlook— all these are of intense and very 
human interest. But the most fascinating 
passages are those in which he lays bare hi^ soul — 
his sense of awe and reverence bcfoic the great 
Creator who designed man's wondrous fiame and 
erected the starry fiimament, his Stoic and 
heroic outlook on life and things, his scoin of 
riches and pleasure, and his insistence on the 
cultivation of w isdom and self-restraint — all give 
a picture of a noble Hellene, an idealist, vet no 
dreamer. Such a revelation sho\vs him to he 
far removed from the popular misconception 
which w'ould hold him to be little better than a 
clever charlatan. This displavs him as ‘ un- 
doubtedly one of the great men of histoiy.' 

Regarding texts, it is noted that Dr. Brock has 
mainly used Littre for his translations ol Hippo- 
crates : this, of couisc. is an excellent edition, 
but some of these treatises have been edited bv 
Heiberg in the Corpus Aleduoturn Giaecc} um A ol. 
1 . i, 1927,1. And though the texts ot Cialen from 
which Dr. Brock has made his selections are 
in c^uite a satisfactory condition, it mu^t be 
admitted that Kuhn, especially where he Ibllows 


Char tier's reading^, is not always a leliable 
guide. Future editors of Galen cannot afford to 
neglect the modern ciitical edition, which is 
appearing all too slowly. 

J. P. 

The Works of Pindar. Translat(‘d, with 
Litcraiy and Critical Commentaries, bv 
Lewis Richard Farxlll. Vol. I : Trans- 
lation in rhythmical prose w'itli literary 
comments. Pp. xii A 383 ; 6 plates. Vol. 
II : Critical Commentary. Pp. xxviii 
489. Vol. III. Text. Pp. 184. London: 
Macmillan, 1930- 1932. £2 8:f. 

In order to evaluate this important work it is 
neccssaiy to realise wRat it sets out to be. It does 
not profess to include all of Pindar ami piduisculo, 
but only the Lpinikians and those fragments, old 
and new', which give us an appreciable and 
intelligible amount of what Pindar actuallv WTote. 
Hence, for example, the text of Paean iv begins 
at line 1 1 and the translation at 16. It does not 
profess to discuss in detail the MS. tradition, but 
refers to the published w'orks of Sehroedei and 
other aut]i(»iities for most of this pait of the 
matter, meiely guing an outline of the generally 
accepted results. Lor this leason also the text 
has no apparatus critic us, but meiclv conven- 
tional signs indicating a conjecture and a corrup- 
tion : important cpicstions of reading are, of 
course, discussed in the commentary. It is not 
a manual for young students: \"ol. I may be 
used by tliuse who know no Greek, if thev desire 
to find out what so famou'5 a poet had to say, or 
it may be taken as part of the commentarv. 
WjIs. II and III are dehnitelv for scholar^ who 
are willing to spend somi^ trouble and thouglit 
on deciding exactly what Pindar meant and Iiow 
he said it. 

'Fhe ie\iewer is of opinion that within these 
self-imposed limits Dr. Larncll has been verv 
successful, and that the book must l)e added to 
the short list of those works which a seiious 
student of Pindai, or of Gieek lyric poetry in 
general, must consult. Incidentally, it piovides 
the only English cominentaiy on the whole of 
Pindar ,with the exceptions already mentioned*. 
It is now no longer neccssaiy, in turning from the 
Lpinikians to the larger fragments, to resort to 
the appropiiate volumes of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyii or th<' numerous other collections of like 
natuie. 

The text is conservative, and deliberately so, 
for the editor holds that the MS. tradition, 
while not faultless, is comparatively reliable, a 
very large proportiem of the alleged corruptions 
(apart fiom mere misinterpretations of the spell- 
ing of Pindar's day, to be set right by inter- 
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changins: o and co. e aiidn, and the like j being no 
more tiian misunderstandings of the sense and 
giammai by modern readers, or attempts to make 
the autlior observe a stricter s trophic corre- 
spondence than there is any sufficient reason for 
thinking he did. Xot many new readings aie 
admitted: in Pyth. iv, 109. the old conjee tuie 
Aeuyais is piinted (given in some editions of L. S. 
under A^ukos, but now dropped ' : X. ix, 23 has 
what seems to the reviewer a palmary emenda- 
tion, or rather interpretation of the TvlSS., 
voaTcv epiaadnEioi i^the traditional readings are 
Epsiadpsvci and Ipuaduevoi, whereof tlie loimer 
might \ery easily have aiisen undei the hands of 
a good early Hellenistic copyist who had 
EPiZAMENOl befoie him, and the second by 
itacism from it;. Paean vi, 50 fills the lacuna 
very plausibly by TTodev d6av[^dTC0v yevos dJp^aTO : 
we want something which is within the know- 
ledge only of levcaling gods [tc^vtcx CeoIs pw 

TTiaEiv ac9cus 6uvaT6v, ppoToTciv S’dp-nyavov EUpeiv), 
and the birds when they set up as gods (Ar., 
allies bgi; claim to know cpuoiv oicoycou ysvEaiv 
T£ Oecov ; Aristophanes knew his Pindar and is 
C]uitc as likely to be alluding to him as to 
Hesiod, especially as he mentions a paiticular 
CTocpds, namely Prodikos, whose speculations will 
be no longci needed. 

i he quality ol the translation has been variously 
judged, d’he medium chosen, rhythmical and 
somewhat archaic prose, is undoubtedly the best, 
until theie auscs some poet of the fiist lank who 
is at once a master oi Greek and of the lyiic metres 
ol Pnghsh and so modest as to think his time well 
spent ill leiidering old poems instead ol writing 
ne\\ ones. In the meanwhile, we not only have 
a good and thoughtful setting forth of the sense, 
but some echo of the sound ol Pindar. I gi\ e one 
01 two shoi L examples : O. ii, 70 runs 

i hese, then, fare along the road of God to the 
leiiced holy place of Kronos, 

Where ails 1)01 n of Ocean aic waited round 
the Island of the Blest, 

And Ikjweis of gold aie gleaming theie. 

Some, eai ill's children, born Irom radiant 

liecs, 

Otheis the water's nurslings; 

With clusters wheicof they cnwreaih their 
liands and twine garlands for their brows. 
And the opening symphony of the A Vi/zt«;n, 

Hail, Ortugia, 

Holy place wlu^re Alphcus breathed again, 

1 loweiing-biaiK h ol lamed Syracuse, 

The couch ol Aitemis, Delos' sisiei-isle. 

CjoocI taste is shown by not allowing tliose Gieek 
names that have no naturalised English form 
to be wiilten as if they were a lalhei odd sort of 


Latin : persona 11 v I should have left Kroisos 
unlatmised, alongside of Poias and the Herak- 
leidai and Danaoi, but no two are likely 
to agree where the boundary-line ought to be 
diawTi. The general effect, at least to the pie- 
sent reviewer's eai. is lofty and dignihed, though 
lacking the prodigious vigour and wealth of 
music of the original : and so far, no one has 
come much nearer than this. Details it is easy 
to quarrel with; for instance, was it well to de- 
prive lamos of his bed of gilliflowers and lay him 
on ‘ yellow and purple rays of violets ’ (O. vi, 
oj ' • 

I'o criticise the commentar\^ adequately would 
need a series of notes and articles rather than a 
review', for of necessity it is full of controversial 
matter. But a few' general remarks may be in 
place heie. It confines itself to elucidation of 
the text in those places where the translation, in 
show ing how the editor supposes the Greek ought 
to be construed, leaves something yet to be 
explained or itself needs justification. Hence 
sucli matters as grammai, metre, antiquities and 
the thousand and one points which might reason- 
ably be raised in a series of lectures or in a work 
like Wilamow'itz' Pindaros ( to \vhich, as is natural, 
frequent reference is made), are dealt with only 
so far as is needful to the matter in hand. For 
instance, on O. i, 70-85 we have a very brief 
characterisation ol Pindar's handling of the stor\* 
of Oinomaos and a dozen w'ords about the legend 
itself: 81 has no note, but the translation ("dire 
peril calleth not for a faint-hearted man ' ) shows 
how the editor would interpret it. O. vii, 53 is 
given a twelve-line note mostly defending the 
translation: but O. ix, ii8 has well over a page 
interpreting the run of Pindar's argument. 
X. i, 24 has about as much : X^. iii, 10 saves much 
space by simply not reporting a deal of im- 
possible interpretations and wild conjcctuics, all 
better forgotten. X. \'i, 65 has also a long note, 
which, with the help of the late Dr. Xorman 
Gaidmcr. at last makes the sense really clear ; X. 
vii and its companion in obscurity the Sixth Paean 
leceive the compliment of a thoughtful essav 
(\’ol. 1. pp. 203-101, besides notes on particular 
difficulties, whereof one, line 33 sqq., is a good 
deal lessened by reading and taking the trouble 
to explain what Pindar wrote, viz. pioa6owv 
Tpres. panic.), not what various readers have 
fancied he wrote. I. vi (Vj, 37-8, on the other 
hand, points out that there is a difficulty and a 
real one, w hich it needs some knowledge of Greek 
to sec and more to clear up. And so on through- 
out : the review er has found no cause to wish the 
longer notes shoi ter, and also has found no place 
where a tolerably competent reader has just 
complaint against the brevity of the short 
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comments. In general it may be said that Dr. 
Farnell has, besides the combination of poetic 
sense and common sense without which it is hope- 
less to interpret Pindar at ail, instinctue sym- 
pathy with the poet's point of view'; for surelv 
all the w'ide differences between Boiotia and 
England do not destroy the real likeness that 
exists between the ‘ eagle of Zeus ’ and a high- 
minded, country-bred English gentleman. 

I have purposely not included remarks on 
points of disagreement, since I hope to discuss 
some of them elsewhere : for instance. I take I. ii, 
35 quite differently from Dr. Farnell and think 
him and ever>' other commentator I have come 
across wrong on Frag. 13 iiroivav ttccAccicO 
•iTev0eos) : here I prefer to record my deliberate 
opinion that this is now' the standard inteipreta- 
tive edition of Pindar, as Schroeder's is the 
standard work on the text and Wilamowitz' the 
indispensable general treatise on the poet. 

H.J. R. 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus : a re\'iscd 
text with introduction, verse-translation 
and critical notes. By J. Cl. Laws ox. 
Pp. xlvii ~ 1 63 . Cambridge L'niversity 
Press, 1932. ijy. 

It w'ould be easy to disparage tliis book on 
the obvious grounds that the text has been 
altered in the interests of the editor's conception 
of the play. That w'ould be unfair; an editor 
can only emend in accordance with his view' 
of the meaning of the whole. Mr. La\\son 
has emended very fieely, and his conception 
of the meaning often differs from that of most 
readers, but his methods, while they give him 
wide liberty 'See Introd. pp. xxi-xxix', arc 
logical enough. If nobody had the courag<' 
of his convictions, fewer mistakes would be 
made, but scholarship would greatly suff'ei. 

In his introduction he criticises, as others 
have done, the theories of Wrrall, and rightly 
considers that that editor built far too much 
upon the ‘discrepancies/ espcciallv the airixal 
of Agamemnon apparently the day atiei the 
fall of Troy. He also rejects Hcadlaiu's ilieoiy 
that a lapse of time is to be assumed at line 467, 
believing that Clvtaemnestra m 11 . 276-279 
never meant to imply that Troy only fell the 
previous night. But even accepting his icndca- 
ing : CiiORU>. ‘Since when in sooth hath 
Ilium lain despoiled.-* ’ Clyi. ‘ Since* that 
same night, I say, whence sprang this dawn,’ 
the impression is that C.lytaemncstra believed 
that she had got the news within twenty-four 
hours of the fall scp. 1. 320) and (eitainly she 
does not appear to suppose that the Gieeks 
arc already on their way back and almost 
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home: Sst yap Irpcs oikou^ voaTiaca acoTripias 

'34L- 

To examine the text in detail and estimate 
the value ol Lawson's many conjecturtw would 
be a long task. As an example we may mention 
opppoi 51 in 360, \\hich gives good ^eu'^e and 
saves the grammar, but the original (uror 
cannot ha\'e been palaeogiaphical : oOpdvou 

ydp of the manusciipts is theiefore said to have 
been a gloss on oappoi. But why should anyone 
want to tell us that rain comes fioni the sky.^ 
Another case of ^\■rong concordamt* in our 
text occurs in 1 19-120. Laevson takes Aayivav 
AayivT]v as a masculine ^vord Byzantine Aayivris u 
reads yivvas and so explains the gender of 
pAapevTa. For the use of a masculine word 
to denote a female hare he compares 6 Qf\Xv<; 
opsus, where, however, the addition of OfjAus 
makes all the difference. Such instam (^s aze 
a fair sample, neither the best nor the woist. 
The editor has a liking for new' or late words 
and forms, also for grammatical points, yet 
he starts off his notes w ith a remaik on grammar 
that is quite wrong. 

\et, w'hen all is said and done, a new edition 
of the Agamemnon never comes ami^'^ : and 
the reviewer, who shares Mr. Lawson's leelings 
about the difficulty of lecturing on it, would 
have no hesitation in telling a student new' to 
the Agamemnon to read Mr. Law'M)n's text 
and ti’aiislation light through befoie a]>plvmg 
himself to more detailed and conipi ehensic e 
study. 

A History of Later Greek Literature from the 
death of Alexander in 323 B.C. to the 
death of Justinian in 565 A.D. Bv F. A. 
^VRIGII^. Pp. ix';-4i5, London: G. 

Routledge and Sons, 1932. ith. 

Piolessor Wright's book will satisfv rather tlian 
stimulate curiosity, dhis is as it should be. It 
is convenient to havz* a summaiy historv of post- 
classical literatuia* at hand, and piobablv most 
readers cvill cfx'ide that they need no inoie. 
They will be light. I'he authoi makes gallant 
efforts on behail* of his subjects, but — secunis 
jiidicat Of bn leffuium : they are not woith reading. 
They never cvere. Exceptions, no doubt, mav 
be named. But foi tlie most part this linaature 
of maga/ine aiticles, magazine poc’liy and 
s( hnol books is a cliearv waste. With late Latin 
literatuie w»' feel that, bad as it is, something 
will ( ome of it: when the life has departed the 
body cvill fertilise the ground, (irec'k htc'ratuie 
is so thoroughly ch’sic rated that it will not even 
rendi'F that seiMce to the next age. Why this 
should be so is a difficult and in some ways a 
disquieting question. What made the later 
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centuries of antic|uitv so dull? Rhetoiical 
education? Lack of cuiiositv? I’lie methods 
ol publication? The opening gap between the 
wiitten and the spoken language? Medved in 
this light, even post-classical literature acquires 
a certain, if pathological, interest. I wish that 
lhole^sot Wiight, lun'ing wiitten this compact 
and lucid leport of his journey thiough the 
wildeincis. would append to it an essay on the 
meaning ot it all. 

Les hymnes de Callimaque : commentaire 
explicatif et critique. Pp. xi -r 
Callimaque et son ceuvre poetique. Pp. 
634. By E. Cahex. Paris : E. de Boccard, 

1 029 and 1930, 

Heie are two very welcome volumes. The 
Lommentahe is the natuial complement of Cahen's 
Bude tf^xt and translation of the Hymns, and 
itself. in turn, has interaction at vaiious points 
with Callimaque. For each Hymn an introduc- 
ticjii. aided by sectional notes, deals with date 
and occasion, literary t^pe, and development of 
theme — a series of most valuable and illuminat- 
ing discussions. The explanatoiy notes, to 
judge liom frcc|Lient sampling passim, aie lucid 
and reliable. Cahen's touch is both light and 
firm; and that syntax is largely transfeired to 
Callimaque has some advantages. Still, one feels 
the need ol notes here for (c.g. 1 Otto with accusa- 
tive 1 1 , yq. etc. and oOS’ oaaov 1 II, 3^ i ; and scjnie 
optatives c.qc at III. G6. I\\ 24G) might usefully 
have been explained in siiii. "I’lajcction of a pre- 
position is much more common in earlier poetrs’ 
than II. on. suggests: and the transference of 
appctbitional woids to a relative clause in Hes. 
hi^. I Go, so aptly invoked to settle the reading 
at I. 33, has parallels in II. 111-2. IV. 304-3, 
and Eiag. 1G4 Schn.— also. I think, in I\b 228- 
30, Avhcie Ciaheihs inteipictation seems dubious. 
III. 13 /K is an example c)f happy annotation ; 
but \ . 1 23-4 n. leaves a doubt as to how he views 
TTTEpuyHs as augural material, .\niong good 
critical comuv'nts arc those on I. 42, l\ . 12, 
249, and III. 90-1— this last abandoning the 
Bude u xt, as he does also at I. 3. 3G. 80, II. 72, 
III. 239. 3t), 131. auTri in I\b 2b8 and 

Ts/^ea<^o piers ill \ I. 1 29 might have had critical 
notes; and the desperate ciua at \T. 133 still 
awaits satisfactoiy solution. 

Callimaque is always valuable and at times 
biilliant. AIlu h of the book necessarily deals in 
contto\ersies ; much ol it, again, bieaks fresh 
ground with a theory of the p(jct's liteiary doc- 
timcs and how they were put into pradice. In 
both spheres Cahen is sciupulously honest, and 
in the mam he leasims with gieai acumen. He 
bi'gins with a Life ol Callimachusj tracing the 


stages in his career, with their putative dates, 
and assigning to this or that poem its place here 
or there in it. This reconstruction makes stimu- 
lating reading. As a whole it relies, inevitably 
and confessedly, maiiilv on probabilities and 
possibilities, and but little on exact proofs. 
Hence a general assessment is not easy: and it 
should be noted that several positions depend 
each on several pleas, so that rejection of an 
individual plea will not in itself invalidate that 
pai ticular position- Much of the whole I find 
cjuiie credible: but here are some difficulties — 
\ai Callimachus may have been poor when he 
wiote Hymn 1 . ip. 191, though 11 . 94-G have not 
the personal touch so clearly as [e.g.) Horn. H. 
Demetei 494. and at best seem no proof of poverty. 
But why 'still young’ \ibid.)'^ This idea, like 
the other, is stamped only as ' probable ’ ; but, 
even at that, one would ^velcome explanation. 

I b I Frag. 443 Schn. cannot fairly be used towards 
dating the Aetia without evidence that it belongs 
to that poem : but Cahen offers no such proof 
'PP- ^ 9 - P- 35 ’ obliquely allowing 

that possibly the Aetia w^as not ' faite d’un seul 
coup,' weakens the inference for which he uses 
the fragment. 

What he proceeds to say of Callimachus’ 
literary polemics should be read in conjunction 
with the later section on ' Literary Ideas ’ {pp. 
289 sqq.). In biicf, the poet's warfare is held 
to have been w^aged chiefly against the votaries 
of Antimachus, and the tussle with Apollonius 
to have occurred late and been — to use the 
lawyer's phrase — ‘ short, sharp, and decisive.’ 
Pp, 289 sqq. stress intei alia that to the Hesiodic 
bequest of didactic ’ lyiism ’ ^Vntimachus and 
his successors had done harm by adding an 
amorous element: and Callimachus’ recoil in 
the Aetia makes the Cydippe-fragment, viewed 
as a love-tale, cold and lacking in psychological 
analysis. That rvliole section is rich in good 
things, and leaders will probably count it the 
best part of the book. 

Preceding it is a full discussion of the extant 
poetical remains. Here special mention may 
be made of the classification of the Epigrams ; 
the treatment of the HAoKaiios as being, in effect, 
an enlarged cpigtam; and the chapters on 
Hyrnin and Aetia. In tin’s last, Cahen is perhaps 
at his ciitical best in uttering salutary warnings 
to would-be reconstiuctors ; and his own sole 
effort gives, I believe, its right grouping to Frag. 
222 Schn., whether it actually came just after 
Fragg. 194-' 1 19 or not ipp. 137-0). P. Oxy. 
2079 he regards as not having belonged to the 
Aetia — certainly not to the poem's original form 
IPP- W 4 good to find him insisting 

that etpapTupov ou 5 ev dnSw may have had only a 
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paitkular application (pp. 17-,, 253^. A few 
comments and criticisms may be made on this 
chapter. \^a: That the Aigonauts’ Return may 
have belonged to Book II pci haps docs not de- 
pend, pace p. 1 12. only on Frag. 21 a Schn. The 
Argo’s keel, called <pcovTi€craa l)y Callimachus, 
was of Dodonaean wood 'schol. Lycophr. 13191 : 
and Epaphroditus on Dodona 'Frag. 24 tz Schn. 1 
may belong to a note about it. [b. Schol. 11 . 2. 
143 probably points to P. Oxy. 20u0, 11. 30-1 for 
Minos and the Cocalids. Cahen, who counts 
the reference merely as possible ,p. 6351, omits 
to note it at p. 159 init. : viewed as probable, it 
could, of course, illustiate from the Aetia itself 
his apt warning (pp, ii8-ig' that a scholiast’s 
subsciiptio is treacherous giound. {c) Is it really 
^ le procede constant ’ that an aiTiov, if used as 
the pretext for a narrative, is recalled at the end 
Ip. 113 ? Xo instances are cited: and. with 
our very imperfect knowledge of the Aetia, surely 
such dogmatism is dangerous, d, On p. 134 
Apollonius on Hylas is used as evidence — appar- 
ently piirnaiy— for Callimachus’ procedure. 
One wants to hear reasons for this, especially as 
it looks iibid,] as if z/zz)' part of the ’ unpolemical ’ 
A) gonautica I~II might fairly, in Cahen's opinion, 
be similarly employed. But the loss of Hylas is, 
as he says, an unlikely adjunct to the Aetia s storv 
of Thciodamas, though Fragg. 346 ^il Hecker's 
dp(pcp£a be right; and 512 Schn. suggest that 
Callimachus may have sung somewhere of the 
boy's disappearance and Heracles' ciuest for him. 

Later comes the discussion of mythology and 
religion, moral ideas, etc. ; such matter's as 
dialect, syntax, metre, and phrasing are fully 
treated; and the structure of the H\mn^ is ex- 
plained. The concluding chapter deals admir- 
ably with the ciualities of ‘ .Vlcxandrinisrn ’ in 
general and Callimachus in particular : and an 
appendix usefully assembles and annotates his 
J) agmenta ) a ima. 

M. I\ S. 

PhiXostratus the elder Imagines ; Philo- 
stratus the younger, Imagines ; Calli- 
stratus, Descriptions. By Arthur Fair- 
banks. [^The Loeb C!ai,iical Libnvy.) Pp. 
xxxii -p 429 ; frontispiece and 37 illustra- 
tions. London: Heinemann, 1931. 

This is a useful and eonvenient edition of three 
works which are very important to the archae- 
ologist. The text follows the Teubner closely, 
although the Teubner editions have been inad- 
vertently omitted from the list on p. xii. Another 
omission : the introduction should have con- 
tained a reference to Paul Friedlander's excellent 
history of the eK9pcxCTis in his Johannes von Cni za: 
this includes, by the way, a brief but uaim appre- 


ciation (>f the ('Icier Philostratus. I he tiansla- 
lion sometimes falls shcjrt of the teiseiiess which 
is one of the Philostrati's two chief viitues the 
other being their mastery of the nominativus 
pendens,. I note some passages in which the 
rend('ring seems to miss the sense: let it be 
remembered that the Greek is often lar Irom 
easy. 

Philo dial us the elder. 290 K i : to yydjvoM too 
aTttpervoe is not its tenderness or delicacy, but its 
Ihinsiness. 298 IC 16: dTccKTstv is said of the 
wreaths, not of the wearers, cf. 3r)3 K 28 ocTccKTeiv 
of hair. 309 K iG: not ‘ th(' use they were to 
make of its tusks,' but ‘ what use to make ol its 
tusks.' 31 1 K iG: Td . . . TTS 6s is not 
" some . . . others ’ : the Heliads spoken of are 
the same throughout: the painter, says Ph., 

' puts roots to their toes : up to the waist, as you 
sec, they are trees: and brandies aie taking the 
place of their arms ': face, and body down to 
the waist, are still human. 313 R 28: aTrAas is 
tianslated as if it were o-tuAous. 314 K 34: 
here, and in 322 K 22, yAauKos is rendeied 
' bright.' but it is a colour-w'ord in both places, 
and I think alwavs. 319 R 4: this is translated 
' Here is constri nation over Oemomaus the 
Arcadian: these are men who shout a waimng 
o\'cr him . . . and the scene is Aicadia and a 
poition ol Pelopcmnesus ' : should it not be 
' d he consternation is for O. : and those who 
arc shouting over him are Arcadia’ (that is, 
pc'i'haps, the nu'ii of Auadia', ‘and all the 
dwelk'is in Peloponncsc ’ 322 R i : iiomina- 

ti\ us pendens: not ' The one is a sacied ship 
I which would be obvious; but ' llie sacred ship 
— Dionysos is revelling on board.’ 323 K 3 : 
XpuaaT no doubt covers all tliat lollow's h’09avTai : 
— ' ^\o\cn into it, in gold, bacchants on Tmolos, 
and tlu' adventuies ol D. in Iwdia.’ 323 R 23, 
Otttios ' supine ' not" prone.' 324 R 32, ‘ Unify ’ 
\vill not do lor syfiyEpTai. 323 R 12: avTais is 
translated, but the text is auxoTs. 331 K4: the 
translation should give the ^ beauty ’ in wpoc. 
332 K 20 : not ‘ fiom cveiy nostiil ' but " fiom 
the whole nostiil.' 333 R 2 : Onciros is said in 
the English to be wearing a white garment over 
a black ‘ because his work is at night after day 
is done': tln'n he ought to wear black c'znly : 
and I ahvays thought that fiptpcxv im'ant ‘ by 
day '? And aien't there day-dieams as well as 
n ig 1 1 t-di earns So the ^\hite and the black 
symbolise his day-woik and his night-work re- 
spectively. 333 R 2G : avTC(Kov£a9ai is plilltcd 
and translated : but the sense demands, and 
the manuscripts read, dvTaKoOaeaODti. 334 K 3 : 
aTiKToi. from its place in the sentt'iUH', should 
reler not to the horses, but to their trappings: 
the lioises ha\e biidles of silver, and trappings 
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spotted and sfoldcn. 334 K 7 : this is usually 
supposed to be an allusion to enamel : in any 
case Tct xpcbpiaTcc . . . eyxnv tco 6iaTrupc:p 

cannot be ‘ to compound the pigments of red- 
hot bronze,’ but ‘ to pour them into the bronze 
when it is red-hot/ 334 K 10: eu^wvos and 
KcC/905 are both predicates : " for one is riding in 
light airay.’ 334 K 12: direiAcoy TrccAr]v’ Tfvee tc 5 
cTipiw is not meiely ‘ threatening fight \vith . . 
but*. . . to grapple with. . . .* 334 K 16: the 

‘ white medallion fashioned on his forehead ' is 
only a round blaze. 334 K 24: oKuOpcoTro? of 
colour is ’ sullen ’ : 

and like bright metal on a sullen ground. , . . 

) King Henry /F e 

334 K 34 : Kal ydp . . . epccTai IS made up of 
three kola: he is strong, being a hunter; he is 
proud of his horse : he is conscious of being lo\'cd. 

335 ^ 9- hounds, ‘some sporting and bay- 

ing . . and some attentive : and they all follow' 
the trail with grinning muzzles ’ : surely three 
different kinds of behaviour ai'c described : ' i ) 
some are barking: (2) others are considering: 
13) others aie following the trail. ^ 335 K 12: 

^ Aftt*r wiitiiig thi^ uuid changing ‘ dogi> ’ to 
* hounds ’ij I thought I uu^ht to consult a fox- 
hunter : luy fiicnd Mr. G. T. Hutchinson w’rites as 
follows:— ’ 

‘ Xormal proceduie when hunting bv scent, 
flouud^ " find " — ^cithcT bv *’ drawing a likely 
plac( . or “ huiuing the drag " of their quarry. 
Ha\itig found. the\ hunt “’in lull cry." But note, 
that as soon as thc\ are no longer ” running in view' 
the stent rnciv only ser\e fur the leading hounds, w'ho 
" i>peak to it " : the rest would tollow. but w'ould not 
*' open," so there would not be a good cry on a bad 
stentnig-da\ . 

* .Suppose the fox turns, or scent fails on bad 
stciituig-gioiiiid. .Someover-keen hounds ‘* flash 
over the line — still " speaking ' — too jealous to oun 
that ihev ha\e lost it : are these* the hounds d/cpcbx-ws 
Kai u\aKTcua-as ' Meanwhile' the steady old hounds 
are ’* casting " i e. seaichmg lor th<' line, or woik- 
ing it out," " fe.-atliering on the line* " — all this in 
silence. 4 his demands biain- ewcoucras : pci haps 
*' pu/zlirig at the* line ” might he* be'st. 

* (due ot more* of these tried hounds ” hits oil the 
line " or becomes (eitain e'nough to *' speak ” to u: 
the park rai es to him , < f Masefield : 

Ihe kc'-ii hounds hurry to the* findeis," 
and the chase pniiecds. 

‘ P.'s last sejntence has the ide;a ot iiuntiig^ with a 
giiu — wt‘ have ut» leedime-al t< 1111 hji this, diougli 
M<is{ fu Id says : 

■* While over the grass in r rowel, me rv. 

Game the grip teeth grinning to make him die." 


aaovTai is future : they will sing w’hen they have 
reached the temple. 333 K 23 : 8id to pii utto 
OappouvTcov (3d\A£C70ai : the boar’s wounds are 
slight, according to the translation, ‘ because it 
is not hit by some of the over-confident youths ' : 
rather, because the shooters are nervous. 
33b K 1 1 : oiiiai does not go with etAti : and toO 
TTEpaeco^ does not depend on adAos but on 
dcvTiKoov: the construction is slightly anaeoluthic 
— a variant of the nom. pendens. 33b K 30 : 
no reason to translate ekttAti^is ‘ fear.’ here or 
in 383 K 1 1 . 340 K 3 : this is a general re- 

llcction: there is beauty not in her first W'rinkle, 
but in the first wrinkle. 347 K 15: su^palvei 
must be transitive, and I take the object to be 
Tiaspov, cf. TTpacjvsi in 327 K 23. 34^ Fi 13: isn't 
Td ydp . . . Eivai a general statement? 348 
K 32 : doesn’t the translation require Taud ydp 

ToO TrayKpaTid3£iv Ipya — iTravTCt) TrAfjv tou 5dKV£iv fj 
opuTTEiv, and shouldn't this perhaps be read? 
330 K 3 : ‘ he seems to strike terror among tiie 
Achaeans ’ should be * he dumbfounds the 
Achacans like a terror.’ 352 K. 13 toOto to 
c:v9o 5 is aiScosj or the colour set by aiSebs on the 
cheek. 337 K 8 e^aipovTcx is translated * leap- 
ing up,’ and dveeSpoboKovTa ‘ jumping aloft/ which 
is the same thing, isn’t it? But e. must be dif- 
ferent from cr , and I suppose e. means kicking up 
c>ne leg and a. springing up with both. 361 K 4 : 
dcrov Tfjs f]ni6£ou ipopd^ fjvOgi is not * all the ofi- 
spring of the demigods who nourished at that 
time,’ but * the whole crop of demigods . . 
they were sons ol gods, not of demigods— 

heroes’ race, half human, half divine. 

364 K. : ETrauAia Tfjs CoAottijs nrc not * laim- 
buildings on the seashore ’ but * larms oi the 
sea ’ : the little rank-and-file islands stand to the 
sea as liamlets, cattle-folds, or petty farms to 
the land. 383 K 26 : this should run * what you 
see is Zeus hurling thunderbolts. ... 372 

K 10 : isn't fjSious accusative, agreeing w'ith 
GdvTas ? ffhe hands have put on thongs which 


1 suppose “ griiiiiing " is the poet's idea of hunting 
with baied teeth, 

' I should be inclined to describe lot i as ‘ f 
111 lull tr;C lot J as } out the line,-" and 

lot 3 as " hunting with baied | •» 

* (jcncrally. I'm inclined to tliiiik that in this 
passage PhiIo:5tiatiis is more at list than realist — like 
the modeiji Cluistmas-caid aitist who depicts the 
lovely gill gallr>ping or jumping 111 the iiucidlc ol the 
hounds. So P. iikts to icaall the diilcieiit aspects of 
the pai k in a( lion, and loigeis tliat these don t in tact 
occur at the same uiuiuent/ 
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arc more agreeable to the hands than if there 
were garlands on the hands. 372 K 27: Atlas 
is said to be hardly standing at alh almost col- 
lapsed. 377 K 22: Rohde's reading, here 
adopted, must mean ‘ AVonder not that tliey 
have wept at what is bevond tears f too fearful 
for tears I, for they are childien, and c hildren are 
prompt to tears, whether what they lear be small 
or great.* 37d K 14: I take 6 . . . yswpyos to 
be the subject : the sentence would naturalh' end 
voeiaSco ©eioSdpas ',avai but the construction bends 
off, and we get vosicrvco — ©cioSotpocvTo: tov A si irou 
cKouc-as lyeis. 386 K 2 : here and elsewhere. eiSc? 
is mistranslated ‘ face ’ instead of * appearance.’ 

Philostmtii^ the younoer. 393 K i. of Odvsseus, 
{3ej3u6iap£VOS tcov 6(p0ccA(joov ccktIvcx Sid Treeveup- 

yiav olpioci Kai to SiaOpsIv ti dei : this cannot 
be merely ‘ keeping the glance of his eves 
sunk loAv.' The light of the cn'C is said to be 
drowned: Odysseus' regard — this, if not exactlv 
the metaphor, is not far off — is like the sea \vhen 
the sun has just sunk in it: dusky, deep, and 
secret. The same expression is used in 402 K 10 
of the boy Ganymede, looking inconsolabh' 
because he is losing hi'5 game. 

396 K 21, TTiv 6£^tav UTTEp KEcpaAfis TT^oiayTy'Jbv : 

^ s\\'inging his right hand aljove his head ’ strikes 
a false note : he brings his hand round and lays 
it on the back of his head, as singers often do on 
vases (see Hartwig, \Ieist. p. 323'. 

404 K 18: not ‘ that the future . . . comes 
from the Fates,’ but what the Fates have in 
store for the house of Pelops.’ 413 K 17: 
GapCTT^aei ydp "npas ycOv irpoapAA'Cii is not Micwill 
not be afraid to have us. at lea.st, look at him.’ 
but ‘ he will not be afraid to look at zo.’ 417 
K I 9 : Tf|v pdcriv TriprjCTas is not ‘ \vatching the 
boar's advance ’ but ‘ holding his stance,' keep- 
ing the attitude he has taken up. 

Callistiatiis. 423 K 30: irAdcjna is predicate. 
428 K 1 1 : the two passages quoted here and 
already in the Tcubner edition) attest ansiv 
yaiTTiv, which nobody ^vould dispute, but not 
aneiv louAov, W'hich must be WTong. 431 K 26 : 
dcoGsv is perfect. 434 K 20 : f] Gsl aoi Tiis 
TTapaaTf]aai to irpaypa ; is not ^ must I set beloic 
you the w^ork of art? ’ but ' do you need my ait 
to bring the thing befoie your mind ? ’ 433 

K 28 : what G. says is ‘ not like a man ’’ 'to use 
the Homeric image) “ but like a wooded moun- 
tain-peak." ’ 

I note the less trivial misprints in the Greek, 
297 K 8, read comma after veous. P. 46, foot- 
note, eAkov. 379 K 4, comma after ttivos, 
382 K 16, after 5 i 0 (pr|vev. 415 K 7, eh OS ISO, 
at least, it seems, the manuscripts). 427 K 18, 
TOV. On p. 179 read Daiphantos. The mosaic 
on p. xxxi is from, not by, Palcstiina. 

J.H.S. VOL. LII. 
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The illii'^trations are in the taste of Mr. 
Reinacli's enlbelIishment^ to the fifth volume 
of the Loeb Afiiholo:^]. 

J. D. B. 

Varro und die hellenistische Sprachtheorie. 

By Hi r 1 1 rild Daiilmanx. Pj). 89. ilin : 

AN eidinanrische Buchhandhuig. 19;}2. t) w. 

An essav on the composition, sources and 
oiiginahiv cjf \Ano's De Luv^nti Latina, ( >p<‘c iallv 
in irlatirjn to Stoic iheoric'^, on language. T'lie 
author dhfers fiom Reitzenstein in denying that 
Books \' and \ I are \Arro‘s unaided work: he 
believes that, like much of \Arro, they have a 
Stoic woik, pel haps by C(hrysippus. b<*liind 
them. 

La Critique des Textes. B\' P. Gollomp. 

Pp. 128. Palis: ‘ I^es Belles Lettnw,’ 1931. 

In a modest piefacc M. Golhnnp apologises 
for the ainoual of elementary detail ineorpoiated 
in this book. ( 3 ne regiets to admit that such 
an a]:)olngv is unnece^sar\^ th.it far too inanv 
modern stud('nts of the ( ;las^lcs have (uiK’ a 
ha/y notion of th(* na ihods of c lassilication (jf 
maniisciipts or of ti'xtual ( nti( isin. A livt Iv 
iiitrrest in thc^ subjei t-nialt(“r and histoiic al bac k- 
giound ol aiu i^nt liteiatuie must not be allowed 
coinph telv to oust the studv of tixtual eiitu- 
ism. and even if few oi our students aie likely 
ever to edit an aiK'uail author themselves, tla^y 
should not be h^'t in ignorance of the woik that 
has to b(' done in prepaiing a text and classi- 
fying manusriipls. M. ((ollomp's litth' book is 
tlu'K^loie sun* ol a waiin wthome. 

A shoi t intioductoiy ( hapiei on T'j'xtual 
Ciiitii isiu gcni lallv is lollowc'd bv a denionstia- 
tion of the* need foi it — a ])io{ c*eding unnec essaiy 
foi most, but pc*ihajis woith doing for the* sake 
ol junior students. T'he m<*ans of textual critic- 
ism, the mattei at om-'s disposal, direct and 
indirect tiaditir>n and the liktx an* (Explained in 
GhapU'r III. J'he fourth cha])ter comes to 
closer grijis with the subjc'c t. Of a number of 
maiuisc iipts an echtoi mav sclec t one whic h liom 
agt* or on c)tln 1 grounds he d<*eins to be th<‘ best 
lepi esentati\ e ol the direct tiadition, and lelv 
chielly oi wholly on it; or he may choose to be 
guided by an agreement of th(' majority. T'lte 
w'eakne^s(*s of both these methods and the necc^s- 
sity for discrimination aie dc nonstiat(‘d. and 
this leads naturally to the constiuetion of the 
stemma i CJiap. \' o This is pen haps the most 
useful chapter in tlu' book. Methods ofstemma- 
construction aie not, of course, mutually exclu- 
sive. A manuscript provides tw'O classes of 
data : I I ' the book itself, its size, shape, damage 
received, stains, handwTiting, title, arrangement 

z 
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and length of lines and folios, and so forth: \^2) 
the readinsfs of the text — their agi cements and 
disagreements ^vith othei MSS. On the former 
sort of data depends the Claik method. Ex- 
amples are given of how a lacuna in one manu- 
script may show the number of letters in a line 
of another, and generally how measurement and 
calculation may be used to draw inferences about 
different codices. The exposition is brief, too 
brief to seive as a guide to its use, foi which the 
reader is leferred to Clark and Havet. More 
familiar are the methods depending on the 
second set of data, e o, Eachmann's system, 
grouping MSS. according to tluhr * common 
cnors.' This method, though at all times indis- 
pensable. is open to the objections, that while it 
shows the kinship between any two manuscripts 
it is of less use in showing the relations of more 
than twc) :Bedier ', and, that * eiror ' c|ucers the 
pitch for the editoi befoie he has established the 
stemma C)n \\hich his text must lest. I'liis lattei 
objection leads to an account of Doin H. Quen- 
tin's method, in which eveiv agi cement between 
manusciipts is taken into ac'count. Onlv a pre- 
liminary lesson in this complicated system was 
possiMc in this boc)k, but copious references are 
gi\ en. 

Theie remain two fuithcr chapteis. one on 
contamination, in the face of which anv method 
of stemma constiuction is often powerless, and 
one on Papvri with their apparent ‘ eclecticism ’ 
in relation to mediaeval manuscripts. Eclecti- 
cism i',. of course, a miMiomei, but papyri may 
agiee <jr disagiee with any or all of our MSS. 
1 he nuinbei oi current copies was greater in 
Ptolemaic than in mediaeval times and con- 
tamination was fiecjucnt. Altogether a book 
for whic'Ii M. C’ollomp will have earned tlie 
gratituch' ol stucltaits on hr >th sides cjf the Channel. 

Forschungen in Ephesos : IV, Heft 1 : Die 
Marienkirche in Ephesos. Published by 
the Avstriax ARCiiAnoLooirAL Institute. 
Pp. II - lOu; 4 plates. 96 illustiations. 
\ ii iina : Fiber. 1032. 

The latest \(duine of the Ephesc^s publication 
by the A us t nan Aichaeological Institute deals 
with the riumeious chinches c>f Our Lady at 
Ephesos. In the inti oduc lion Emil Reisch 
gives a shoit histc)iv C)f th(‘ site, which was liist 
occupied })\ the I I('Ilenisti(' Mouseion, and then 
by cliurches dating fiom the fourth to the 
seventh ctmtuiv. 

d he ingenuity with ivhich the sucressive 
buildings ivere inseited into the shell of the 
oiiginal stiuctuic is ec{uall(Tl onlv bv that of 
Fi •itz Knoll in disi mangling them from one 
anothei, and presenting them m such a clear 


and understandable manner — no small feat, 
ivlien one consideis the very fragmentary nature 
of the remains, and the ivay in w'hich portions 
of each building were employed in the later 
work, when not actually cleared to make room 
for it. 

This site affords a clear example of the com- 
plete change of ideas that came about ivith the 
giowth of Byzantine culture and architec- 
ture : the change from the Early Christian 
basilica form (here represented by the Marien- 
kirche 1 to the domed churches of the Byzantine 
style with all its eastern influence i the Kuppel- 
kiichc'. This new inlluence was so strong 
that the foimer church, instead of being rebuilt, 
w’as abandoned in favour of one in the new 
style, just as, at a later date in England, Sir 
Christc'>pher \Vrcn's new cathedral in Renais- 
sance style replaced the ruins of Gcjthic St. 
Paul'b. 

The mosaic pavement in the narthex of the 
eailiest chinch is of peculiar interest at present, 
since a fragmentary pavement with the same 
‘ pelta ' pattern has been excavated this summer 
at \ eiulamium. It is roughly contemporary 
with the Ephesian mosaic, being a little earlier 
than A,u. 350. 

d'he various plans and drawings in the text 
are admirably executed and the addition of 
figured dimensions to most of them adds greatly 
to their value. It is a pity that the plan of the 
Domed Chuich ifig. 361 has been reduced to 
such a scale that the dimensions arc no longer 
legible, but this is the only exception. The 
arrangement bv which drawings and photo- 
graphs of sonic of the architectural details aic 
placed together on the same page Tig. 80: is 
paiticularly helpful, and the photographic 
illustiations are remarkably good. 

A selection of the inscriptions, both classical 
and C Christian, found on the site has been 
admirably arranged by Josef Keil and then 
supplemented by photogiaphs. 

For the puiposc of reference a table of dates 
suggested for the vaiious periods of building, 
possibly inserted as an appendix, would have 
been useful, but it is the only omission noticeable 
in this very thorough publication. 

La Sculpture Gopte. By Georges DurHuir. 

Pp. 63, with 72 plates. Pans: \'an Oest. 

1031. 300 Jr. 

This is an exrellent book, reasonable and 
perspicacious in outlook, elegantly written, 
admirably illustiated. M. Duthuit defends 
Coptic ait against the unsympathetic strictures 
of Prof. Monneiet de \'illard and Dom Leclcrcq, 
but refiains from falling into the opposite excess 
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of adulating works whose modest and unpic- 
tentious character he is always prepared to 
recognise. It is a mistake, he notes, to impute 
profound philosophic intentions to the artisans 
of Bawit or Almas: to wonder, with Riegl, 
whether Coptic art was meant to be regarded 
from afar. It was not meant to be jegmded at 
all, he says : meiely seen in passing. Its content 
was of slight importance compared with the total 
decorative effect. Certainly the ornamental 
aspects of Coptic art are more congtahal than its 
essays in figure-composition. Theie aie. indeed, 
some charmingly vivacious groups, like the 
Xcreids and the engaging Cupid at Trieste, and 
an attractively salacious Leda, whose frank en- 
joyment of the swan's embrace is renchned with 
undeniable h)io. But stylised vegetable oiiia- 
ment was the Coptic foite, and M. Duihuit illus- 
trates a valuable series of friezes, niches, panels, 
and capitals. He prudently refuses to dogmatise 
upon the origins of this style, judging that 
Sirzygowski is altogether too confident with his 
pan-Iranian hypotheses. But he naturallv ad- 
mits its important influence upon the subsequent 
evolution of Islamic ornament. 

R. H. 

Byzantine Mosaics in Greece : Daphni and 
Hosios Lucas. By Ern^t Dilz and Giro 
Demus. Pp. 1 1 7, with 15 colour-plates and 
13b monochrome illustrations. Carnbiidge. 
Mass. : Harvard L niversitv Pres>., for the 
American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens, 1931. 

The most obvious merit of this bcujk lies in the 
coloured reproductions, which aie made fiom 
dii 'ect autochromes, not from painted photo- 
graphs, and are beautifully piinted in collotype 
by Jaffe of \ ienna. Their fidelitv is cpiite re- 
markable, especially in the gold backgiouncE, 
W'hich leally do glow', instead of leturning tht' 
usual blank brassy stare ol bionze-dust ink. d his 
great achievement gives the book a peculiar 
importance; and it is to be hoped that the 
example ^vill be followed, for, as the authors 
rightly say, colour has been stiangely ignoied 
by scientific art-histoiians. 

The text is divided into seven chapters : i. the 
art of the Middle Byzantine period [E)iez] ; ii. 
the origin and evolution of the hieratic style 
[Diez] ; iii. iconography [Deinus] : iv. analysis 
of the figure-composition [Dit^z] : c'. thf' ( olour 
[Diez] ; vi. the woik of the diffeient masteis in 
the mosaic-cycles of H. Lucas and Daphni 
[DemusJ ; vii. development and dl^^eminatlon 
of the Middle Byzantine mosaic style | Deinus]. 
There arc also an hi.storiral appendix and three 
plans, showing the distiibution of the subjects in 


the churches of Hosios Lucas, Daphni. and Xea 
Moni in Chios. The moncichiome colloivpes at 
the end (over the same field, with tin* ackiitinn 
of paiallfi mattiu' from Kii'v. Leningrad. Seie^, 
TorceUo, Momeale, Paleiino, Rome, and 
\Tnice. 

Lhe fiist chapter is devoted to the ex])ansion 
ot Middle Byzantine art. Diez insists on the 
impoitance of Byzantium as an export-( ciitre, 
whereas Stizygowski it‘gaids it as a spijngc. 
B(jth aie light in a staise : but whih' the iiuth 
oi Stizygow'ski's contention is theonuu al. that 
of Diez is practical. Bvzantium inheiited the 
Roman tradition ot absorption, transformation, 
and diffusion. It was Byzantium tliat influenced 
Baghdad and Ci)ido\'a in the end; and not the* 
(jther \\ay about. 'liiis is attt'stc'd by literal y 
authoiity. While iL is Hue that Bszantiuin 
absorbed bf-doie the Iccjncjclast episode, afit'r- 
wards she ditlused to the tmd of her history. 

Tlie chapter on the hieiatic stvle is likewise 
veiy caluahie, Dnv (anphasiscs the* impoiian(<‘ 
ot tiu' Duia lies(ots foi thr uudcastanding of 
Magian composition, with its fionlal lanks. its 
hovering figures, its linear stylisation. its peculiar 
svmbolic use r>f c'olour; and traces its mtlueiice 
on tho conventions of i( on-painting. But 
paialh‘1 to this Oricaital st\ h*, w hie li is p.utK u- 
larlv in evidence at IL Lu( as, is the* ik o-Hdlen- 
isiu ol th<" mosaic's ol Daphni. Schiuii tiied to 
re]:)iesent Byzantine ait as (jscillating perj’ietuallv 
between these poles; but Demus remaiks |in ch. 
Mi] that the truth is not so simphe for lioth 
coexist, discordantly yet iiK'xti ic'abh . in tin* ait 
of the Macc'clonian peiiod. Sc_ limit based his 
aiguments on the mosaic s ol the* Kcuinesis chuic h 
at Xicaea : but Demus shows that th(2 mosaics 
in the dome ol Hagia Sophia .u Salonica. which 
may go back to the ninth ('('ntury, aic^ nmre 
illuminating as pi cc ursors c >rthc' ('h'\'('nth-centurv 
woiks at Hosios Lucas. Hc' also makes the m- 
teiesting point that much of tlicar seceie \igoui. 
unswee tened by Hellenic elegance, mav be due 
to Slav infiuence. Ibis school is tlie inspnation 
of the eailiest mosaics at lot cello and in St. 
.Maik's. Fiom about i i "jO. hensever, the' court- 
st\le. as wc' know it at Daphni. bc'gan to pievail 
in Wnicc'. Euither south, at Paleimo. the* 
Xoimans adopted a secular style with a stremg 
Islamic llavoLir which had probablv deveiopc'd 
in the Iconoc last peiiod. Rome itself. W(' an' to 
not(‘, playt'd a passive' ratln'r than a dominant 
rcMe at this time. c'oiUt'nt as e\ei to leaiii fiom 
the East but now unable t(.) impart its h'sson. 
It was N'enice that pnjpagatc'd the Byzantine 
tiadition in the West. 


R. H. 
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Les eg-lises de la Moldavie du nord : archi- 
tecture et peinture. By Paul Hfxry. 
Ep-3P3* plaios. Pan^ : Leroux. 1930. 

The Ictmuus chuiclies of the Bukovina have 
long awailt d bcholaily publication. Their unique 
archiiLttural and pictorial qualities have been 
long reccgni'>rd. but hiiheito never studied. 
Xow the lull infoimation conceining not only 
the paiticular gioup of externally decorated 
churfhes, but the ^\hole seiics. is set forth by 
M. H eiiiy in a fineh illu^tiated monogiaph. 

I he authoi shows ho\e tlu' ait of Moldavia 
had a stiictly Byzantine but not an ancient 
oiigin. What makes both the architectuic and 
the painting of this region so impoitant is that 
theie is disceinible in both an element first 
ol Gothic and then of Piench Renaissance, 
impoited into a Byzantine \voild piobably bv 
way cd Hungaiy, Avhere French architects and 
artists ^\rle active from as eaily as the thirteenth 
centuiy. The aichitecturc which ^\as boin in 
MoIda\'ia in the time ol Stephen the Great was 
Byzantine in essence. Occidental in detail. 
Rumanian cliurch-building thus stands out as 
one ol the most distinguished versions ol the 
Byzantine in Em ope. 1 he subtlety with which 
the Gothic t'kmmts are incoipoiatcxl is astonish- 
ing. pailiculaily duiing the peiiod 1407-1497. 

But many elements weie derived from Serbia. 
3 V>l\clnum\' in Inick. certain colour schemes in 
Irt^sco-paint mg. and chuich plans, were some 
ol the soutliein conti ibutions. But the supeib 
painting of the Molcla\ian churches is a tiuc 
blend, such as one might exjiect in a legion 
so closelv in contact with vaiious inllucnces 
fiom the Byzantine avoiIcL Macedonian stvles 
of painting corne m \'ia Seibia and Bulgaria 
across the Danube, kloie ancient ehmients 
of Cappaclc>cian and S\iian oiigin came to 
Rumania, as ihev camc' to Seibia and Gieece, 
by way c)l monastic foundations and migrations. 
Russian iniluences also exist in Moldavian 
painting, but they are cm iously cvrak. Although 
?\ovgr>rochan ai lists wtae c\oiking as neai as 
PeJand. thev alT< c ttxl Rumanian and Bukovinian 
painting but little. A few Italian elements 
came in cia \ enic e, to which city Stephen 
the Cjieat had peiiodically sent embassies. 
But the pnruipal genius of the local Byzantine 
art persists. Its most rcmaikable feature is 
the external decoration of churches. The 
little chuifhes of \ oronets, Hc>mor, Sucea\a, 
\ alia and Succ\itsa arc among the most le- 
markable monuments of iRzantiiie painting 
extant. Ihc whole of the body of the church 
is, m each case, externally decoratcxl with a 
wealth of scenes, the painted surface being 
protected by an enlargement of the roof into 


fairly adequate protective eaves. The Doom 
of \\')ronets and that of Sucevitsa, the Tree of 
Jesse of \'oronets, and the two icprescntations 
of a siege of Constantinople, depicted on the 
-walls of the churches of Honior and of \"atra, 
are most remarkable compositions. The histori- 
cal interest of the t-w’o siege-scenes is also great. 
The inscription certiiies the identity of the 
besieged city. \Vithin the city \\alls can be 
seen a procession in which an icon of the \*irgin 
is carried, accompanied by the Emperor and 
Empress. For the painter the siege is that of 
1433. The enemy is garbed as Turkish, but, 
as the autlior suggests, the actual siege intended 
is the attack of the Persians in 626, -when a 
miraculous intervention of the \higin drove 
off the enemy. These two representations of 
the Siege, with others in Bukovinian churches, 
are not found elsewhere in Byzantine or post- 
Byzantine art. The painting is of the late 
sixteenth century, and three of the Sieges are 
by the same hand. This particular interest in 
a besieged town may reflect the troubled histoiw' 
of Moldavia at this period. 

The fertility of the imagination of the painter's 
is remarkable, klany scenes that are extremely 
rare in the Mediterranean are common here, 
dhe Invasion of Gethsemane. the Clearing of 
the lemplc. and the Dooms ai'e frequent in 
Moldavia. One can detect the influence of 
manuscript illuminations in much of the paint- 
ing. lire use of black outlining, the attenuation 
ol figures, and the linear treatment throughout 
suggest thr^. But the Anastasis of Popautsi, 
and the Ascension of the same church, are 
masterpieces. The appearance of non-Byzantine 
costumes here and there emphasises the in- 
dependence of the artists. 

It is lor tuna te that these little-known churches 
arc at last available for study in a wholly satis- 
factory publication. S. G. 

Domenikos Theotokopoulos, the Cretan. By 

Achilles A. Kyros. Pp. 190; 18 plates. 

Athens: Demetrakos. ic)3g. 

The necessity of seeking in eccentricity or 
insanity an explanation of any picture that is not 
a photographic reproduction of nature is now 
happily a thing of the past, and the theory has 
consequently already been put forward more than 
once that Greco w as just as much a follow'er in 
some well-established tradition as W'ere the early 
primitives of Italy, or, at a later date, the genre 
painters of the Xether lands. It has been further 
suggested that Greco worked in the Byzantine 
tradition and that he o^vcd to it as much, if not 
more, than did such painters as Giotto or Duccio 
in Italy. Ibis theory of a Byzantine heritage is 
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supported by a wealth of material with whicli ^ve 
in the \Vcst arc only just beginning to become 
familiar, and though Byzantine art of the 
Palacologuc period has often been accused of a 
stercotvpcd monotony, a closer acquaintance 
with the monuments has shown that this is bv 
no means the case. It has sho\vn too that moie 
than one ‘ school ’ is easily to be distinsiuished in 
painting. Millet has pointed out the i elation- 
ship that exists between the Italians and the 
Macedonian school of Palaeologue painting : w e 
are just beginning to realise that bonds equally 
strong bind Greco to the Cretan school. 

A comparison of actual works of art has proved 
this in one way, and now M. Kyi os furnishes us 
with even stronger pi oof, for he has traced out, 
with considerable pains and acumen, the histoiy 
of a family of the name of Tlieotokis, long 
established in the neighbourhood of the village 
of Phodele in Crete. Theie seems to be eveiy 
reason to suppose that Doineniktjs Theotoko- 
poulos, or Thcotokis, better knocMi as el Gieco, 
was a member of this very family, and that he 
first learnt the art and craft of painting Irom tiie 
monks at the neighbouring foundation of St. 
Panteleimon. It may even be that he helped in 
the execution of wall paintings, now' hidden in 
some foigottcn church of the Cietan mountains, 
below a coat of w hitew ash. 

From this small foundation Greco inoc cd in all 
probability to a monasteiy at Candia and thence, 
in the course of time, to Venice, even at that date 
a semi-Byzantine town. From that time on his 
movements are more or less \vell known and what 
w e have to learn concerns matters of detail only. 

It is the facts and events of Greco's earlier life 
that occupy iM. Kyros's first chapter and it is 
undoubtedly here that the chief interest of 
the book lies. The information that it contains 
is of definite importance, not only for an histoii- 
cal study of Greco's life, but also m regard to the 
history of iconography and of the play of in- 
fluences in and development of contemporaiy 
Christian painting. It is a chapter which con- 
cerns the student of the art and history of this 
period in every country, and which should receive 
full consideration. It might well be tianslated. 

The remaining chapters of the book, though 
interesting, add little that is entirely new to our 
knowledge of Greco's life and work. They tell 
of his Wnctian peiiod, of the apprenticeship 
under Titian, of the final break with Italy and of 
Greco's life, his ideals and his art, till the end. 
They constitute an excellent account for the 
Greek reader, but can hardly hope to win great 
popularity in Europe, wheie books which are 
equally up to date are accessible in more familiar 
languages. 


The book is well printed and well piodiui-d. 
It contains eighteen quite acfixpiatr plates in hall- 
tone, s(;\entecn (jf them of pu'tuns livCiieco; 
the t'ighteentli is a \i« W' ol the monasteiy of St. 
Panteleimon in C'lelc. Fifty-three woiks are 
cited in the bibliogiaphy, each of tliein followed 
by a short criticism or c(.)mmcntary. 'iheic is. 
how’ever, neither a list ol plates nor a table of 
contents, in spite of the fait that tin* book h 
divided int{» twelve distinct (hapteis. ivu h with 
its own heading. 

D. R. 

Leontios Makhairas : Recital concerning the 
Sweet Land of Cyprus entitled Chronicle. 
Edited w'iih a translation and not(*s by 
R. M. Dawkix^. \ ol. I, pp. x\i-'-6o3; 
with map. \'ol. II, pp. \i ypp waili 
genealogical table. Oxiuid : CUaiendon 
Press, iqga. £2 10s. 

Professor Dawkins is to be rorisrrainkufxl on 
th(* completion of his long-f'\p( ri(*d edition of 
Makhairas, whic h is now' pir^c nt<“d m two 
handsome volumes at a piice whiGi we have 
learned to recognise as an uufor lunate by- 
product of the admirable wc)ik of the Oxturd 
Gniversilv Press. The fiixt volume contains 
the text, innvly divided into six books and 713 
nunibeied paiagraphs, with (riiiral notes, and 
a masteily tianslatioii which iu*\e*i iuiss(*s a 
wuid of the Gu*ek or bc*com< 's too slvlislic . i hc 
secc'ind inc'ludes an all toe') bnef imrcjcluc non. a 
bibliographical note, a nc^te on the language 
of the C^ironich*, the comnientai \- on the* text, 
lluee indic'es and a glossary. It is a jiity a\c 
aie not given a page t)f each maiuisc. ilpt in 
facsimile. 

dire ten pages on the language ot tin* 
C^hrunicle, as uscxl by ‘both Makhaiias and 
wlincN’er was responsiljh* for the {) rec ('iision,' 
only attempt ‘ to clesciibc* the voc'.il)ulary in 
geneial tciins, and to call attention to the 
points in which we may tiace at least the 
beginnings of some of the more lemaikabie 
filatures ot Gypriot Cheek as it is spok«‘n to-day.’ 
Piofessor Dawkins pioceeds to tabulate ten 
phonc'tic: characteiisiic s of the diaU'ct which 
he believes he has sucLcedc'd in detecting: loss 
of accent ahei the negative: assimilaliou of 
\(wvels; development of k tiom tlu* semi- 
vocalic I : loss ot intervocalic (3 y 5 : sofu'uing of 
ye, xKind ay: assimilation of final v: confusion 
of py and yp ; duplication of consc»nants : and 
the dissimilatoiy loss of one of two similar and 
consecutive syllables. 'Fhe ten pages are com- 
pleted by a very short note on the vocabularv. 
This is, of course, supplemented by the admirable 
Glossary, W'hicli is in itself a work of primary 
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inil-joitanre summarising much lexicogiaphical 
iiitoi mation in the (ommcntary and ( 4 ^e\\here; 
hut ^\e ('annot lielp n^gietliiig that Professoi 
I) a\\kin^ has nnt it'piimed the whole of Jiis 
papei on the votabuLuy of Makhaiias to be 
found in the P)ucetdwos ot the Philolooical Society 
ig2“,- igjo , which give> a much fuller survey 
ot the propoition and intluenre oflt^arned Check, 
demruic (rieek, B\ zantine-Latin, Fienrh. Italian, 
and ^emitir elements. And in addition lo these 
notr> on the phonetK fratuies and \'ot.abulaiy 
of the langiiag(‘ w<‘ should have welcomed some 
infoimaiion on the giammar. Except for one 
note ^ tiuO', on the nominative in apposition 
to euher cases preceding, theie is hardlv anv 
guidaiK e to be louncl in these volumes : and 
the leader used to Greek of an earlier (’jr later 
period would be glad to know, foi instance, c\liy 
Makhairas rites appaienth' cvithout distinction 
toov revcupiacoi’ oi A6T32C Toug rEvoupiaous, 6 

TTCCECTT^J TCUS GvOUp (JC'JS Of TO KOU[iO0viV TCoV 
Gvcuptoc^L- 

riu' Capiiot Ghronicle of Leontios Makhairas 
has long been known, ^\lth the as the 

nio>i \aluable source of information for the 
inediae\al institutions and language of Ch^prus. 
It ^\as first printed ratlu'r inaccurately bv 
^athas in 1B73 fiom a sixteenth-c entui y manu- 
s(iipt at Wnice i\' , and leissued by Miller 
and Saihas nin<* yeais latca with a Fienih 
tianslation and a lew readings from another 
sixtrt'iiih-centuiy manusciipt 'Oi wa’itten at 
Paphos and nc>w m the .Bodleian. Professor 
Dawkins has now gi\en us an entirelv ne^v 
collation ol \b adding in the critical notes onlv 
those leadings from O which make some definite 
amjilification or impro^•ement. He prints the 
text horn the \hmii manusiiipt exactly as it 
is wiitt< n, collecting haidlv anvthing more than 
a 1* w “eccentiic ac( eiituations ' : so that we 
ha\e to accustom (juiseKes to such alternative 
spellings, otten in the same paragraph, as 
?tiTcupyi3 and AouTOupyia, PiycO\.cr and Pocouva 
Aiagon , y£vea5 and ytviav, K>cpoi6pous and 
KAspoicpcvs, pevTcTTa and P^tHtcc, creupTavos and 
acL'ATc:\cs, "ATToosy^Topcs and ’ATToSoyaTopcs 1 Pcjdo- 
cataio . zupyiccvoi and 2 upiduci, KovTCeppi vt 8 rToAiou 
and Koui’Ti9p£ vre rioOAiou iGodfi cycle Bouillon;. 
Tnch'ed 1 at her than iiiseit nou, which lie rightlv 
' sa\s ' has no manusciipt authority at alb* in one 
ol the two lelciences made by Makhairas to his 
lalliei Tov T-aTepcc tov Kupriv Iraupivov toO Mayaipa 
t)Oo Professor Da^vkins prefers to translate iraTepa 
as ec{ui\'alent to ttttto: and makes Stavrinos a 
priest, d'he literal traiisci iption of the manusciipt 
is. of course, pi(‘sriibed l)y the hr>pe of detecting 
traces of the language actually spoken in Cyprus 
in the fifteenth centuiy. But judging by the 


cxtraoidiiiaiy spelling of names which must 
ha\'c been perfec th' familiar, by the indifference 
^\ith which divergent spellings are accepted, 
and by the impossibility of knowing which 
spellings existed in the archetype and -which 
have been contributed bv subsecjuent copyists, 
^\'e mav he inclined to think that this confidence 
in thr letter of the manusciipt and the phonetic 
accuracy of the sciibi* is somewhat exi'cs.sive. 

Dhe inst'itions and substitutions fiom O aie 
indicated in the text bv an elaborate system of 
numbeied caiets, numbeicd half-brackets. sc[uare 
brackets, and round brackets : and it is at first 
lather difficult to follow the Greek, paitly in the 
text and partly in the critical notes at the foot 
of the page, from the translation on the opposite 
page, wliirh is a skilfully conilatcd narrative of 
both recensions. * Tlie differences between 
and O aie. in fact, so numerous,'' says Professor 
Dawkins. ' that it would be easier to print O 
in its eiitiietv than to indicate them all in notes.’ 
He adds that ‘ much would not be gained by 
this completeness.* Vet we cannot help still 
regretting that it was not possible to piint both 

and O in parallel columns: the two versions 
\\nuld have piesentcd a trulv lemaikable 
ccxample of the vcisatilitv and receptivity of 
mediaeval Giec'k ifor the specimens of wBich 
now piovided we aie not ungrateful 1 : and their 
ic'laiion remains a problem to which even Pro- 
fessor Dawkins has not succeeded in suggesting 
a wholly satisfactory solution. The problem is 
not affected bv the Wnetian translation of 
Sirambaldi ; first printed bv de Mas Latrie in 
1891 I, w'hic h is useful for the elucidation of the 
text but appeals to be based on ' a rathei better 
manusciipt of the O recension than the one now 
at Oxfold.' 

■ Whatever is in O and not in proves ahvays 
to have a natural place in the \" text into which 
It can be inserted: all other differences in the 
two recensions lesolvc themselves into nothing 
more than a difl'eu-nt w 01 cling of the same state- 
ments and a g<aieral greater fullness in the 
nanativc*; diffcKaiccs of fact and irreconcilable 
statements are very raie indeed, and are con- 
fined to small details* (p. 17). It w'ould not 
be fair to Professor Dawkins to summarise 
his argument in a paragraph : all w'ho are 
interested in the problem must read his introduc- 
tion for themselves : but his conclusions may 
be staled in his own words. He proceeds to 
argue, fiom certain passages which ‘ bear the 
stamp of personal e.xpericncc at the court of 
Peter I and his widow' Queen Eleanora ’ (p, 18), 
that ‘ among the sources which lie at the back 
of Makhairas* CTronicIe ’ — there are some half- 
dozen references to written sources besides 
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several records of oral information — ‘ there \s'as 
some considerable ^v<)^k fiom the hand of 
Dimitrios Daniel/ a young Gieek under Genoese 
protection wlio is mentioned as the (Queen's 
secretary. ‘ This and other sources would then 
have been worked up and enlarged bv Mak- 
hairas. the result being the recension. The 
writer of O, on the otlier hand, took the same 
documents, cut them down, and so piudueed a 
briefer version ' (p. 19 i. 

It is indeed impossible to read the Chronicle 
without being convinced that one of the writers 
concerned was present at many of the scenes 
he describes. He w'as. for instance, following 
from day to day the quarrels which led up to the 
murder of King Peter I 1369 . and cvatcihng 
from day to day the siege of Keryuia })v the 
Genoese in 1374: and yet it is possible to be 
doubtiul about Dimitrios Daniel, in spue ot his 
acciuaintance with the Ciucen’s ehambeimaid 
Profetta and all the enchanting detail of his 
adventures as a despatch rider for the King. 
As a Greek under Genoese protection, though 
we may coidiallv agree that ' he saw matter's 
from the native point of view,* he would hardly 
ha\e displayed such violent hatred of th<' 
Genoese, in spite of his loyaltx to the Lusignan 
dvnasty. ‘ As a servant of Queen Lleanoia,* savs 
Professor DawTins. ' it may be noted tliat he puts 
her conduct in as favourable a light as possible.* 
Yet he not only records the vulgar reviling of the 
Queen by Sir d hibald Belfarage on his wav to 
execution !§ 373b but in his own person, when 
she writes a treacherous letter to John Prince 
of Antioch, qualities her as f] 9cpn2cKc0aa -rrapi to 

(pccpcdKi t§ 33-'* 

The text itself certainly seems to show the 
maiks of moie than one liand. At tinu s we 
almost sec the figure of a Gi'eek monk laboriously 
translating a short French chronicle— Makhairas 
himself we know from French sources quoted by 
Professor Dawkins spoke cpiite good Ficnch lor 
a Cypiiot ' — filling in the inteisuces with crclesi- 
astical moralisings (§§ 109, 239. 37^), fibo, 

670, 690), enjoying himself w'hen it comc-s to 
the conversations, and intioducing it all \\ith the 
preliminaiy list of churches, bishops, floods, saints 
and locusts which would be almost unreadable if 
it were not adorned by the discursive eiudition 
of Professor Daw kins. 

Whether it was Dimitrios Daniel, however, 
or another figure at the court — why not the tutor 
of King Peter II. ' whose name was Sir Philip, a 
Latin priest and the son of a Gicek nun, who wa^ 
a cousin of my father. Master Stavrinos Mak- 
hairas ' (§ 566)? — who was the main souice ol 
the Chronicle remains a subsidiary question. 
The main problem is that of the relation of O to 


\ . E\tii under the guidance (♦! mu h a Maisiiivi* 
dctfHiue as PiofessoL Dawkins wc mav '.oiiic- 
tiniL'S suspc( L that iwu sepaiaie eumpileis using 
tlie sariu‘ matiu'ials would tell shghily difint.-ni 
stones, rather than the same stoiy in woicK wIulU 
are sometimes, but not always, quite dificrent ; 
and soint‘uni(‘s we may teel that the two lerm- 
sions arc mou' likely to bt' the rt suit of two dilfcr- 
ent Gita-k iianslatois working at opposur < iicls 
of the island on t\c(j < opirs of the sanu* I’b«iuh 
chronicle. But at present w*“ an* obligt d lo 
accejit Ins suggtoiion as a w 01 king Iwpoihcsi^. 
He alone with the fullest possible c|uahli(.mions 
has decipheied and studied both leceiisiuns in 
full, and Iris statement of theii lelaiions Ua eath 
other as well as i<') the Italian translation of 
Stiambaldi and to the paialU ‘1 Italian chronides 
of Amadiand Floiio Busu on ('annot btMisplartxl 
bv less than bis own knowledge. 

dlic mam bodv c)l the C'lnoiiicle. though ihe 
connecting and CKplanatoiv iisscu' is seldom as 
good as the hnters and speia he>. is a \i\id 
narrative cewering the r(agns ot the Tu>ignan 
Kings Peter 1 , Petei II, James 1 . and Janus 
( 1 3“)9~ I 132 ' . It 1 ist's with 1 ein irkable di amaiic 
power to ilir<'e lULiiu pt*aks: tlu' con>]iiia(\' of 
th(' Knights and llu' imiuh r of King l^nel, !< d 
up to liom small beginnings — fpX'-KaKos 6 i2:3dXos 
TH s T7:pv:ias -by the j(m1ousv and spite of (fiiem 
Lleanoi ol Aiagoii: iu 1 appivil to (jiaioa and 
the C|uaiit.l beiwetii the \ eiietians and the 
Genoese at the coioiiation ol Peter 11 leading 
lo the fjcnoese nceupation of Famagusta and 
th(* gloiious cU'fence ot Keivnia bv Januw the 
C'onstablt'. cslio tinallv rfUiirns horn piison and 
exile as Jaintw II: the wanton ]:novoiation of 
the Lgvptian sultan leading to the Sanutn 
m\asiou: altei whieh the lah- becomes '.(ia]:)py 
and disc oimee ted. Iwi'ii tlu‘ battle of Kheio- 
kilia sc'ems rather an anti-( limax 111 spite ol the 
fact that the author la^Jiitios liiiuse^ll sudclenlv 
appecu's ( )n the held 111 ( hai ge* ol the w w hu h 
indet'd ran short' and luxus an account oi the 
captuic' of King Janus born the lips of Philip 
de Lusignan the* CNuistable, 

The author of the* CTroniclt* is rc*markably 
Ijiuad-minded in his sympathic's. He* imj:>i(*ss<*s 
us as luather Ftench lujr Italian nor eve n Gi<*ek 
but as definitelv Ccpiiot 6 i3t 1 Eijjai Ku-rrpiWTriS. 
as the little boy said lo the* belo\ed Cc.iiistable, 
4')4'. Loyal as he is tr> the* Lusignan court, it 
is only because it has become a Civpiiot institu- 
tion ; he only hates the (rt*noese l^ecause they 
will not Ic'ave* Ca-prus alone. He is fair to the 
Saracens; the cliffic ullit's of nc'gotiating with 
them arc as nothing (omparc'd to the difficulty 
of negotiating with the Genoese: he makes it 
ejuite clear that the final invasion was invited 
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In' the thoughtless greed of the Cypriots who 
liked buying cheap and rich pluiidci from 
the corsaiis of the Syrian coast; and he intro- 
duces a friendly sheikh of Damascus who sends 
his own son as hostage-messenger to warn the 
King personally but fails to get past the Council. 
He is even fair to the Roman Church. It is 
tiue that he blame:s bir Thibald Belfaiage. a 
Syrian Gieek, because he ‘ became a Latin ' 
i§ 379 ; but his reflection on the Us'o Churches 
and the one God terminates in the curiously 
philosciphic distinction d-nocrToAiKoi ol Aanvoi, 
Kai Ka6oAiKci oi Pcoyaiot. d he ‘exact nuance^ 
of this remark, as Professor Dawkins once noted 
Juhtb. Ill ( iq 2 ' 2 } p. 141), * is not 
easy to fix'; he now translates it straight- 
forwardly without comment. It is tempting to 
think that here ctTroa-ToAiKci might mean sent out 
to us. exported from Rome, ‘ missionary,’ as 
opposed to KaOoAiKoi which is of course general, 
universal, and so * indigenous.' 

i his superficial account pays a wholly in- 
adequate tribute to the magnificent edition 
which Professor Dawkins has given us. It 
would need a brigade of scholars fully to 
appreciate his labours and properly to estimate 
the value of his results. 

It may be useful to note a few trivial misprints. 
In the list of Errata, \^ol. I, p. x\i, line for 
page 3.17 ?er.d page 357. Professor Dawkins 
insists on transliterating nsvTayla as Pendayia ; 
the correction Pendayia for Pentayia should 
thcrelore be made in line 10 of p. 121 ; and in 
\ ol. 11 . p. '2b, line 13, ye/ Pantehdis read Pan- 
delidis I as on p. 291. \'oI. II, p. 87, line 23, and 

p. 93, line 39,yer Dripolis jead Tripoli. \T 1 . II, 
p. 221, dele the comma at the end of line 24. A 
round bracket has dropped out of Vol. I, p. 1 19, 
line 1 1 ; a caret out of p. 496, line 25; another 
out ot p. 53C4, line 32 : a circumflex out of p. 
644, line 13: an S out of the last line of \’ol. 
I, p. 2 ; at out of \T 1 . I, p. 601, line 1 1 ; and 
in \ oh II, p. 22G, line 37, the full-stop after 
iheitfute should be inserted after Markas, 

J- M. 

The Massacres of Chios, described in Con- 
temporary Diplomatic Reports, Edited, 
with an Introduc tion. by Philip P, Argexti. 
Pp. xxxiv — 242 ; 3 plates. London : John 
Lane, 1932. 12s. 6 d. 

Probably most English readers who have any 
detailed knowledge of the lamentable massacres 
oi Chios in 1822 have derived their impressions 
chiefly from D. Mkelas’ Loukis Laras, cvhich 
gives a very vivid and, as far as it goes, correct 
account. Mr. Aigenti now supplies us with a 
scries of contemporaiy accounts, derived from 


diplomatic reports — English, French, German, 
Austiian, Italian, Dutch and Spanish, and fi om 
contemporar)- newspaper narratives, Ehe mass 
of material thus brought together with great 
expenditure of time and labour is vciy valuable. 
Though the main facts arc repeated in the 
diileient accounts, each contains some details 
peculiar to itself. 'Phe collection of documents 
is prefaced by a well-'WTitten and inten'sting 
introduction, which presents the reader with a 
clear picture of this teirible episode in the Greek 
Revolution. 

Mr. Argenti is certainly successful in freeing 
the Chiotes of any suspicion of failing to give 
their due share of support to the Greek 1 evolu- 
tional ies. 'I'heir geographical situation, since 
Chios is all but joined to the mainland, rendered 
any rising hopeless fiom the outset, unless it 
was adequately supported by naval and militaiy 
foices. It is clear that the disaster wa^ due to 
an ill-considered desire to create a diversion 
^vhich would draw off some of the Turkish 
attention from the main revolt, and to the 
ciiminal vanity of the Samian leaders Logo- 
thetis and Bourgna. 

I'he gloom of the disaster is to some extent 
relieved by the self-sacrifice of the eighty host- 
ages, belonging to the most distinguished Chiote 
families, who readily offered themselves as pre- 
destined victims to the cruelty of \"aid Pasha. 
The names of these hostages include many 
known and honoured amongst the different 
Gieek communities abroad at the present day, 
and serve to remind us that some good has come 
out of the overwhelming catastrophe of Chios 
in 1822 through the dispersal of families of 
marked business genius and energy. The 
foreign consuls in Chios also distinguished them- 
selves by their humane efforts, though their 
exertions were largely nullified by the treachery 
of the d'urkish Governor. We also owe to this 
disaster the very vivid and illuminating account 
of conditions in Chios before the massacre, 
drawn up by the French \dce-Consul David. 

Mr. Argenti prints an interesting statement in 
Greek of the expenses incurred in the ransoming 
of Marietta, wife of I'lieodore .Vntonio Ralh, 
one of the hostages hanged by the Turks in 
Chios on May 6, 1822. The ransoming of this 
lady and her children was effected at Smyrna, 
and the cost was 1 1,000 piastres, or about ;^ioo 
at the time, though in terms of present-day 
values the sum w'ould be considerably higher. 
Lmfortunately ransoming was the exception, 
and the bulk of the Chiote women and children 
were sold into slavery. 

lliere is a good detailed map of Chios, a 
portrait of \"aid Pasha, the destroyer of Chios, 
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and a picture of the death of the more humane 
Capital! Padia, who met his end as the ici^ult 
of the daring, but ill-timed attack on the Tuikish 
licet by Canaris in the June of 1822. It is to 
be regretted that the book is not supplied with 
an index. 

F. H. M. 

Aaoypa9tKd luppeiKTa KapTidGou. By M. G. 

MiKHAlLIDIS XOUAROS. \'ol. I. Pp. 4OO 
with 32 illustrations, Athens, 1932. 

Dr. Mikhailidis Nouai’os has already pub- 
lished at least two books on his native island 
Karpathos: the first was on the popular or 
rather customary law' of the island, which deals 
with marriage and w'ith the inheritance of 
property ; ^ the second w'as a corpus of popular 
songs and ballads, and this has already been 
reviewed in this Journal? We have now to 
welcome this collection of folklore material, of 
wdiich a second volume is promised. Ihe 
author, who is now' a professor in Athens, has 
collected the folklore of his island, the customs 
at carnival, at marriages, at biiths and at 
deaths, songs of lamentation, charms, super- 
stitions, traditionaiv' tales and folk-talcs I 
mention only a few' ot the leading headings^ • 
with great diligence, and it is not too much to 
say that he has given us the best collection yet 
made of such material ; and that from a purely 
Greek island singularly rich in such matteis. 
Xhe second volume is to contain studies on 
personal and place-names, on names ot animah 
and plants, on popular arts and an hitecture, 
on the life of sailors and shepherds, on popular 
medicine, and much more: it is to be hoped 
that it will soon be published. 

From such a collection set down in a laudably 
objective manner, it is here only possible to 
extract a very few'’ points ol special intere^>t. 
Alany pages are devoted to collections ut those 
semi-improvised couplets, pavTivdSes. which on 
all occasions play a great part in Greek country 
life. It has not seldom been remaiked that 
with primitive people verse composition pre- 
cedes prose: on p. 55 our author tells us that 
letters written in Ivarpathos to friends abroad 
often contain, and even consist wholly ot, these 
couplets. The letter, that is, does not contain 
‘ new's,' but is to convey the teelings of the w riter, 
and these they have learned to express onh' in 
this metiical form. He gives as an example a 
letter fiom a mother to her son — the w liters 
name is given — which ends with the couplet : 
XapTi, ’a TOC aKu^s 

Ta’ do- ck pcoTri^ou Taal -yid pe, Td ^speiS piAriac toc. 

^ NopjKcc KMa T-qs AcoSeKavraou, Athens, I<j2b. 

JHS. XLVIII, p.2t9. 


0 Itlid. haic dnun and salute the haruh into ichuh 
jou me to pa^s^ and ij they question \ou nj nie. tell 
them uhat _\ou knou . 

d he laments fur the ch‘ad aie soinelimes 
beautiful : they often present a strangolv leahstu 
pictuic of a parsing to anotlaa' w'C)ilcl: like tho 
present but a lung way olF. When Ci<“oigo 
Protopapas died his sister sang: Wdun it befell 
that mo (leoiiie shmeed himself in Hades jtov 'Ar,., 
both a^ieat and <^/nall tonethei um up to oreet him. 
The fust is Malagaidis. and icith hoii \ouaios, 
and (leoi^Lie the son oj Minas the Pnest. uhuse so? 100 
is o)eat. Thiid comes Anaonostopoiillus, and laith 
him Ge()rQiadis\ icho aie eager to knoia the condition 
of our land. They laii up from afar as soon as they 
salt' him : ' George, haie you hi mi fit us smne neus- 
p(if)e} ? ^ And Geoige aiisiceied them iLith teais in 
his eyes, and icith deep gioanino and pallid Ups : 

‘ \eias neicr comes though to this land : nezei shall 
you lead letttis and the neiaspapei. But I have 
many things to tell you by laonl oj mouth; jloiceis 
jiom youi house, these I icill ^iie to _\uu. In a 
poem in which the \drgin tells her Son her 
dieani of the Caucitixion thert^ is real beauty. 

It ends thus: ‘ To the hall <j Pilate they took 
Thee: Thy golden Jeet they nailed; Thy <;olden 
hands they nucified. Watti Thou didst ask uj them ; 
ivater they gave Thee not : Gall and lime-iv'itei they 
gave Thee to dtink : the cKnvn (f ihoi ns they set on 
Thee.' 'All that I must suffei, my motlui, and all 
that A/y must see, all is foi the sake i>j the LJiiis- 
tian faith.' In (Treek it runs: ‘ Els toO riiAdTou tqis 
auAes e’ Eprodocc (^TTiacrav), Td TrodToiot 

(7Tc5dKia) Kapepcoaa, Td xpawod oou oTaupIiaa 

N€p6 Tcos Nspo co ecu coKct. 0^1 Tcr cxo-pEcrTT-j 

o’ ETTOTica, T’ dKd05ivo CTT£ 9 dvi ooO dAa.’ ‘ ’Oti etv 
vd ttcc 6 oj, pdvee pou, To’ cti 9ev vcc ’Co, Eivai yioc thtt 
TrioTi TOO XpiaTiavoo.’ File p<"jen! si'enis to us to 
bear some 1 elation to tin' icon known as the 
OojSspd ripocjTaaicc, in winch the C-hild in the .11 ms 
of tlie \hrgin slirinks trom the Night ol the 
instruments C)t the passion. 

Ill traditional stC)ii<'s, Trap 0:0 ia£ is, the author 
tells us, Karpathos, like the othet islands cd the 
Dodekanese, is not ricii : this he acutely explains 
by the observation that such things, not being 
intimately bound up with the daily life of the 
people, tend to be forgotten. Yet heie he has 
a good deal to tell of the mysteiious beings seen 
only by the dya 9 oi Kai sAacppoaToiyou the men 
w hose spirits are of the required hnenesN. 

Ail thiough, the author piesents his material 
in the interesting dialect ol the island, and it 
is possible that here he does not always give the 
general reader sutticient help. Vet we believe 
that no one wlio has studied the notes on the 
subject he has already given in the AripoTiKd 
TpayouSia KapirdSou will find very much real 
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clifficultv. All the geneial part of the book is 
natuially wiittcn in the language of the schools, 
the KarapsOcuaa, though quite appi'opiiatch' 
stories, toi which the dialect has not been used, 
are lecoided in a simple form ot the ordinary 
colloquial speech. Our author, in fact, employs 
no less than tliiee disliiu t loims ol Greek. 

llie book is wc'll piinted and cxticmelv 
cheap: for which we have to thank the author's 
patron, a fellow -native of Karpathos. Mr. John 
Antoniachs. a merchant, and at present Mayor 
of Gw do in .Southern Rhodesia. It is veiy 
much to be hoped tliat he ^^ili continue his 
geneiosirv, and enable Mr. Mikhailidis to give 
us Ills stcond volume, and aKo a promised 
Gramma 1 and Lex ikon of the dialect. The 
book is adoiiicd tvith thirty-two photographs of 
places and people, and Avith a portrait of Mr. 
Antoniadi^ in the robes and chain of a British 
ma\'ni . 

R. M. D. 

Albanian-English Reader. Bv M. M. Has- 
LUCK. Pp. xl — 143. Cambridge Univer- 
si tv Press. i03~- 

In compiling this little book Airs. Hasluck 
has done a valuable piece of work. She has 
given English students for the first time a simpli- 
fied Albanian grammar wliich should greatly 
facilitate the learning of this language. 

It was not till after the proclamation of the 
Turkish Gonstitution in 1908 that the printing 
of the Albanian language was permitted by 
the Turkish Government. Till then it Avas 
piinted only abioad and smuggled into the 
countiy, or was printed at .Scutari bv the Jesuit 
press under the protection of the Austrian 
Government. 

Theic ^vas no unified alphabet 01 system of 
orthogiaphy, and each district and publisher 
had an alphabet of its own. The oldest alpha- 
bet, with many fancy letters, was that of the 
Jesuits, \Nhich was in use in the eighteenth 
centuiy and onward. The Abbot of the Mir- 
dites made a very good alphabet and ortho- 
graphy, ^vlli^h was supei seeling that of the 
Jesuits in the beginning of the present century 
in the nouh of Albania. Latin letteis only 
were used. In the south, the losk dialect was 
printed by the British and Foreign Bible Society 


in a special alphabet constructed by George 
Kvrias. one of Albania's pioneers in education. 
These publications — the book of Genesis and 
some ol the Gospels — were circulated under the 
protection of the Society and bought up greedily 
as a means of learning to read, I once assisted 
at the sale of seventy copies of the book of 
Genesis to Moslems — all anxious to read the 
talc of Potipliar's wife. After 1908 printing 
presses and lUAvspapers sprang up like mush- 
looins all over Albania, and it was necessary 
and possible to unify the alphabet. This was 
done at a national meeting at Monastir. then 
a great Albanian centre. The numerous fancy 
letters were done away with and Latin letters 
used, but the Mirditc Abbot's system of ortho- 
graphy ^vas not adopted entirely, as it was judged 
not to be so suitable for the southern dialect. 

The Monastir alphabet has been in use ever 
since, though I belic\'e it was slightly modified 
at the national meeting at Lushnja after the 
Great \Var. The spelling is entirelv phonetic. 
This alphabet will be found in Mrs. Hasluck's 
book. As a literal y language the dialect of 
Genii al .Vlbania- — that of Elbasan — has been 
adopted and is taught in the schools. It is the 
one made use of in this little book. 

Mrs. Hasluck has had the brilliant idea of 
getting the school-children to wiite down fairy 
talcs, and has used them as the reading exercises 
in her book. In this she had the help of Mr. 
Lef Xosi, whose patriotic effcjrts I was first 
acquainted with t\venty ycais ago. The tales 
arc told naively, and are sometimes fragments 
of longer folk-tales. We find, for example, 
instances of the ‘ Grateful Beasts.’ The ‘ Gat's 
Price ’ is a simplified version of Puss in Boots, 
And so forth. 

The tales are translated very closely into 
English, and the two versions are on opposite 
pages, thus making a comparison very easy. 
In all cases whcic idiom makes litcial transla- 
tion impossible, it is explained in a footnote. 
The book thus not only facilitates study, but 
also gives an insight into the ideas and customs 
of the people, as the talcs are full of local colour. 

And as the book can easily be slipped into a 
pocket, it should be of great value to all travel- 
lers in tiiat interesting and beautiful land — 
Albania, 


M. E. D. 
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L— GENERAL 


A 

Achilles, Shield of, 269 ; Wrath of, 2GS 
Aegina, conquest by Athens, 212; excavations. 
230 

Aeolic bucchero, i 

Aeschylus, and Athenian politics, 233 
Agis at Decclea. 43 
Alcinaeonidae, 234 
Alexander I\\ 256 
Alexandria Tioas. coins, 228 
Amasis painter, 202 
Ainphiaraus, priests of, 1 14 
Amyclae, tin one, 25, 40 
Anakles, vase-signature, i6g, 183. 190, 199 
Andrias. vase-signature ( ?;. 184 
Antidoios, vase-signature, 67 
Apollo, Tithe of, at Decelea, 42 ; Smintheus, 
statue at Chrv*se, 228 
Archekles, vase-signature, 19 1, 199 
Archenedes, vase-signature, 180, 199 
Archikles, vase-signature. 18G. 187. 199 
Archons, Boeotian, 72 ; chronological table, 
1 12 

Athens, and Corinth, 216; and vSparta, 215; 
Gennadeion. 297 ; Parthenon, payment for, 
222. Excavations: agora, 237; Cerameicus, 

23^ 

Aluseums : British School, Geometric vase, 
272. National Museum, Dioop cups. 
57, 60, 61, 64, 65, 6G ; Laconian cup, 38 ; 
lip-cup, 185; b.f. plaque, 199. Aciupulis 
Museum, band-cups. 188, 19 1 ; Dioop 
cups, 57, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 63, 68; 
fragmentary cup, 192; lip-cup, 180 

B 

Bvltimore, D. M. Robinson ColL, lip-cup, 178 
* Band-cups,’ 168, 187 
Bari. Cassel-cup, 192; Droop cup. Go 
Bathvcles and Laconian vase-painting, 25 
Berlin, band-cups, 188, 189, 190, 191 ; bucchero 
vases, 1 1 ; Droop cups. 62, 63 ; Gordion cups. 
185, 186; lip-cups, 169, 170, 17 1, 172, 174. 
178, 180, 183; Tyrrhenian amphora, 35 
Boeotia, eponymous Archons, 72 : epigraphic 
foiins, 102 

Bologna. ]>roop cup. 64 
Bonn. Droop cup, 69: lip-cup, 180 
Boston, band-cup. 191 : cup with merrv^thought 
handles, 196; lip-cups, 170, 172, 174, 17b, 
17B, 180: jug signed Taleides, 198 
Boulogne, Droop cup. 63 ; lip-cup, 1 75 
Bruns^\ick, lip-cup, 180 


Brussels, Droop cup. Go ; lip-( up, 180 
Bryn Mawr, lip-cup, 174 
Bucchero ^vare, i 

C 

CAMBRiDCiL, Ijand-cup, 189; Droop cup figt., 
67: lip-eups, 176, 180, 183. D. S. Robertson 
Coll., Cassel cup, 192 
Camirus, bucchero from. 12 
Carlsruhe, band-cups, 190; lip-cup, 180 
Cassel. band-cup, 189; Laconian cups. 39. 40 
Cassel cups,’ 19 1 

Castle .\shbv, band-cup, 189: fragmentary 
cup, 192; lip-cups, 1G9, 172, 17G 
Ceivetri, Cassel cup, 192 
Chaiitaios. vase-signature, 173. 192. 199 
Chiron, vase-signature, 192, 200 
Chiusi, Droop cup. 63 

Chronology: Boeotian archons, 112; Blutaich's 
Peuklcs, 223; Priests of Ainphiaraus, 113; 
d'hucvdidcs son of Melesias. 227 
Chrvsc, statue of Apollo Smintheus, 228 
Civita \ et cilia, band-cup, 189; Dioop cup. 
57: lip-cups, 174. 1 76, 183. Mai(hc^e 

Benedetto Guglielmi di Wilci ColL, lip-cup, 

Cioflin. lead, in I.riden, 2G2 

Coins: Alexandria Pi oas. 228 ; Hamaxitus. 232 
Comneni, palace at d'rebizond. 48 
Copenhagen, Droop cup, 37: lip-cup. 17G 
Corinth, and Athens, 216: excavations, 239; 

lip-cup, 180 
Crete, excavations, 253 

D 

Drc'LLEA. Spartans at, 42 

Deidamia of Epiius, 237 

Delos, lip-cup, 1 76 

Dodona, excavations, 243 

Diesden, band-cup, 19 1 ; lip-cup, 180 

‘ Dioop cups,’ 53, 305 

E 

‘ Et,bows-out,* vase-painter. 202 
Eleusis, Dioop cup, 63 : excavations, 238 
Epic, sec Homer 

Epiphania, tower at 'Lrehizond. 50 
Epilimos, vase-signature, 177, 200 
Eretria, in Marathon campaign. 18 
Ergotcles, vasc-signaturc, 180. (183?), 192, 200 
Ergotimos, \ase-signature, {183?^ 183, 200 
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Eucliciios, vabe-signatuiCj 169,. 175. 176, 177, 
192, 200 

Eumenides of Acschvlus, 233 

Exekias, vase-signature, 178, 180, 183, 185, 200 

F 

Federal Archons of Boeotia. 72 
Fioicnce, band-cups, 189, 191 ; Droop cups, 
39, 61,65; fiagmentary cups, 193; lip-cups, 
' 7 ^. 173- > 74 . 124 

G 

Gageos. vase signatuie ■ ? 1. 174 
Gcnnadeion. at Athens, 297 
Gcnnadius. J., 297 
Geometric vasc-dccoration, 272 
Glaukytes. vasc-signatuie, 180, 187, 200 
Gods in Homer, 265 
Goluchow, lip-cup, 172 
‘ Gordion cups/ 185 

Guglielmi Colls., see Civita \'ecchia and Rome 
H 

Hague, Ihe: Sclteurleer Museum, Droop cup, 

37 

Hamaxitus, coin, 232 

Harmost at Decclea, 42 

Hearth, fixed, in Crete, 253 

Heidelberg, Laconian cup, 32 ; lip-cups, 180, 

I 04 

Herakles, on scarab, 242 

Hermogenes. vase-signature, 169, 178, 180, 182, 
184. iHj, 189. 191, 196, 203 ' 

Hero, Siphons of, 1 1 7 
Herodotus and Marathon, 13 
Hischylos, vase-signature, 189, 201 
Homer, and epic art, 264 

I 

Iliad, structure. 264: analvsis, 279; Bk. I, 
287: Bks. XXIH and XXI\\ 288 
Inscriptions: IG. 207-222, 75; 245- 

247, 83; 247 and 250, 7b; 254, 81; 287- 
289, 88: 289-298, 77: 2813-2816, 80; 

2819-20. 86: 2822. 94. BCH. xxxiii, p. 193, 
iE 93; P- 197^ iv-vii, 75; p. 198. vi, 93. 
A£Xt. 1923, p. 201, 95; p. 219, 98. 

1919, p. 80. 78 
Ithaca, excavations, 245 

K 

Kaulos, vase-bignatute, 188, 201 
Keftiu. 1 18 

Kleandridas at Thcjuria, 223 
Kleisophos, vase-signature, 197 
Kleitias, \'ase-signaiure, 185, 199 
Kotvlai, little-master, 202 
Kvnosarges, Geometric vase from, 272 

L 

Lacoxivx pottery, dating, 70, 303; designs, 

25 

Leiden, lead coffin, 262 

Leipzig, (jordion cup, i8b: Laconian cups, 
27, 33: lip-cups, 1 71, 172, 180, 182; fiag- 
ments, 193 


Lemnos, excavations, 230 
Leningrad, Laconian cup, 32 
Lesbos, buccJieio potterv, i 
* Lip-cups,’ 167, 168. Red-figuied lip-cup, 204 
Little-master cups, 167: kotvlai, 202 ; painteis, 

104 

Loeb coll., band-cup, 196 

London, band-cups, 187, 190, 191 ; bucchero 
\varc, II, 12; Dioop cups, 38, 67 ; fiagincntary 
cups, 192, 193: Geometric vases, 272: 

Gordion cups. 186; Laconian cups, 27, 30, 
32, 39: lip-cups. 170, 172, 174, 173, 176, 
178. 180. 182, 183, 199 : red-figured lip-cup, 
204 

M 

Macedoxia, excavations. 249 
Madiid. Gordion cup, i86 
Malhd, excavations. 2*V| 

Marathon, campaign of. 13, 302 

Marseilles, Cassel cup, 192; lip-cup, 175. 

Masto Coll., b.f. plate, 69 
Melesias. 208 ' 

Mruhvmna. bucchero. 3 
Mouse, at Chrvsc. 231 

Munich, band-cups. 187, i88, 189, 191 ; Droop 
cups, 57, 58, 60, 62, 68; Laconian cups, 33, 
3-b 38: lip-cups. 169, 170, 172, 174, 176, 
180, 182, 183. Prevss Coil., Droop cup, 64 
Mvkonos, b.f. kotyle. 203 
Myspios, vase-signature, 178 
Mytilcne. excavations, 230 

X 

Xaples, band-cup, 19 1 ; Droop cups, 59. 61 : 
lip-cups, 176, 182, 184; r.f. cup no. 2627, 
_p. 197 

Aaucratis, bucchero, 3 

>reandros, vase-signature, 175, 180, (192.^1, 

201 

Xcarchos, vase-signature, 176, 201 
Xew York, band-cups, i88, 190; Droop cup, 
63; Laconian cup, 32: lip-cups, 175, 177, 
182. A. Gallatin ColL, lip-cup, 185. \V. R. 

Hearst Coll., cup-fragts., 193. E. T, Xewell 
Coll., coins, 229 

Xikosthenes. vase-signature, 190, 192, 201 
Xorthwick Park, Spcnccr-Ghurchill Coll., lip- 
cup, 182 

O 

Odyssey, close of, 263 : frame of, 267 
Olympias, Queen, 236 
Oiient and Greece, 120 

Orvicto. lip-cups, 172, 174, 182, 184. Conte 
Faina Colh, lip-cups, 182 
Ostracism of Thucydides, 206 
Oxford, band-cups, 189, 191 : Droop cups, 
61, 67; lip-cups, 174, ^183 

P 

Palermo, Droop cups, 61, 64 
Palestine, lead coflins, 262 

Paris, Cabinet des Medaillcs, band-cup, 19G; 
coins, 229, 232. Louvre, band-cups, 189, 
190, 191; Dioop cups, 56, 57, 58.^59, 63, 
63: fragmcntaiy cup, 192; Gordion cup. 
186; Laconian vases, 29, 32, 33, 34, 36: 
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lip-cups, 169, 172, 175, 178, 180. 184. Morin 
Jean Coll., lip-cup, 169. Baron Seilliac 
Coll., lip-cup, 176 
Parthenon, payment for, 222 
Peloponnese, excavations, 240 
Perachora, excavations, 240 
Perikles, election, 206 ; policy, 2 1 5 
Persians and Marathon, 14 
Pharsalos, excavations, 248 
Philadelphia, Memorial Hall, lip-cup, 1 74 
Philippi, excavations, 249 
Phrynos, vase-signatuic, 170, 199 
Pindar, and elder Melcsias, 209 : and First 
Peloponnesian War, 21 1; Eighth Pythian, 
214: Fourth and Sixth Xemeans, 223 
Plutarch, chronology of Pe) ikies, 225 
Polemarch, age-qualification, 1 1 1 
PoKyicrchon, and Roxanc, 25G 
Priapos, vase-signature, 193, 201, 203 

Q. 

QcYUNjiK, stratification, 120 
R 

Reading, Droop cups, 59, 60, 61 
Rhodes, Cassel cups, 192; Droop cups. 38, 60, 
62, 65; Geomctiic krater, 273: Laconian 
cups, 31, 37 ; lip-cups, 178, 183 
Rome. Conservatori, Cassel cup, 192. \ atican, 

Cassel cup, 192 ; Dioop cups, 60, 67; Irag- 
mentary cup, 192: Gordion cup, 186; 
Laconian cup, 27; lip-cups, 171. 176, 182, 
199. \ 41 la Giulia, band-cups, 189, 190, 191 ; 

fragmentary cup, 193: b.f. kotvle. 203; 
lip-cups, 174, 182, 1 84. Marchese G, 

Guglielmi di \"ulci Coll., lip-cup, 171. 
Marchesa I. Guglielmi di \'ulci Coll., band- 
cup, 19 1 ; lip-cups, 174, 175, 176. Prince 
Torlonia Coll., lip-cup, 175 
Roxane, Queen, 25G 

S 

Sakonides, vase-signature, 170, 172, 188. 201 
Samos, Droop cup, Go; Laconian fragt., 30 
Scopas and statue at Chrysc, 228 
Sculptuic, fiom the agora at Athens, 237; 

relief fiom Ithaca. 24b. See Scopas 
Shield of Achilles, 2G9 
Siena, b.f. cup fragts., 193 
Siphons of Hero, 1 16 
Smintheus, see Apollo 
Sokles, vase-signature, 18G, 19 1, 202 


Sondros, vase-signature, 184, 18G, 'p92.\', 193, 
201 

Sparta and Athens, 213. See Kynosarges and 
Laconian pottery 

Syracuse, Droop cui>s, Go. Gi ; lip-cups, 182 
T 

Taleides, vase-signature, 17:, 193, 197 
Taranto, band-cups, 108, 189: Cassel cup, 

192 ; Droop cups, 58, Go, 61, G2, G3, G7; lip- 
cups, 183 

Tarejuinia, Cassel cup, 192; Droop cup, G3 ; 
lip-cup, 178 

Thasos. excavations. 231 
Thebans, and Spartans at Decelea, 42 
Thebes, band-cup, 189; Droop cups. 36, 37, 
82,63 

Thermon, excavations, 245 
Thetis, in Homer, 294 
Fhouria, foundation, 217 
Thrax, vase-signature, 189, 202 
Thucydides son of Meiesias, 203 
Thypheithides, vase-signature, 193, 202 
Tin in Asia Minor, 1 19 
Tithe of Apollo, at Dccelea, 42 
Tlempolemos, vase-signature, 171, 172. 202 
Tleson, vase-signatuic, 172, 1 76, 180. 184. 18G, 
i9:T ^83 

Toronto, Droop cups, 78, bo, t>G 
Trebizond, remains of palace, 47 
I'roy, bucchero, i 

\Ases, bucchero, i ; Geometiic. 271 : Laconian, 
23; dating of Laconian, 70. 303: black- 
figure, see band-cup, Cassel cup, Dror)p cup. 
Gordion cup, kotvlai, lip-cup; led-iigurcd 
lip-cup, in London. 203. Vases fiom 
Ferachora, 241; fiom Polls 1 Ithaca , 24b; 
fiom Thasos (relief pithos i, 233 
\ ienna, lip-cup, 182 
3 ol(^. exca\ations, 248 

W 

Washington, lip-cup, 172 

Wuizburg, b.f. amphora, IQ9; Cassel cup. 102; 
Dioop cups, 58, bo, bG ; b.f, koi\le, 203; 
lip-cups, 182 

X 

Xenokles, vase-signature, 173. 17G, 178, 180, 
184, 191. 197 
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